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THE  EDITORS  ADDRESS. 

At  the  request  of  the  managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
the  present  editor  has  consented  to  undertake  its  oversight,  and 
with  a  gtatef  ul  appreciation  of  their  confidence  he  would  especially 
express  his  indebtedness  to  the  gracious  sympathy  and  generous 
aid  of  his  dear  friend  the  late  editor,  Dr.  Eeynolds.  Editorship 
— always  an  anxious  post — ^is  especially  so  in  connection  with 
the  time-honoured  magazines  of  denominational  literature.  They 
have  their  traditions,  which  it  would  be  alike  unrighteous  and 
unwise  to  set  aside.  They  have  innumerable  competitors  for 
public  favour  in  periodicals  which  have  all  the  advantages  of 
large  enterprise  and  excellent  illustrations.  In  addition  to  this, 
they  are  likely  to  merge  into  a  somewhat  comatose  state  from  their 
acknowledged  position  and  respectability.  It  is  felt  by  many 
— ^falsely  enough — that  ancestral  magazines  must  necessarily  be 
out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  whatever 
excellences  they  possess  they  must  lack  that  dan  and  energy 
which  characterises  so  many  of  their  modern  competitors.  It 
was  once  said  by  our  honoured  friend  Mr.  Binney  that  the  very 
name  of  Evangehcal  was  against  the  Magazine.  Many  say  that 
this  ia  true — ^if  so,  *  pity  ^tis,  'tis  true  ;'  for  the  Evangelical  faith 
has  proven  itself  to  be  the  most  powerful  in  the  world  in  all 
inspirations  to  service,  in  aU  consolations  of  sorrow,  and  in  all 
adaptations  to  the  conscience  and  the  heart  of  mankind.  It  has 
been  a  fruitful  faith;  and  the  Missionary  Societies^  the  Bible 
Society,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  all  testify  to  its  marvellous 
power.  The  word  Evangelical  itself  is  beautiful,  and  should  be 
rescued  from  a  mere  party  possession  of  it,  which  leaves  it  some- 
times in  the  hands  of  one  of  the  narrowest  sections  in  the  Church 
of  Christ.  If  the  present  editor  were  not  himself  a  sincere  and 
earnest  Evangelical,  he  would  not  have  accepted  the  position 
offered  him,  for  to  do  so  would  have  been  to  betray  the  confidence 
of  its  managers,  whose  hearty  and  unanimous  invitation  to  the 
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post  is,  in  itself,  a  reward  of  ministerial  life.  At  the  same 
time  let  it  be  thoroughly  understood  that  the  Evangelical  School 
includes  men  whose  theories  about  its  doctrines  vary  in  con- 
siderable ways,  whilst  they  all  hold  fast  to  those  foundations  of 
the  faith,  historical  and  doctrinal,  which  have  always  been 
designated  by  the  name  Evaugelical. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  exceptional  difficulties  in  the  editorship 
of  the  Magazine  in  the  present  day,  and  for  that  reason  let  the 
prayers  and  sympathies  of  all  who  love  it,  and  who  are  anxious 
for  the  conservation  and  extension  of  the  principles  which  it 
upholds,  be  alike  ungrudgingly  bestowed.  Little  or  nothing 
can  be  achieved  by  the  editor  alone,  although  his  best 
abilities  and  energies,  such  as  they  are,  be  given  to  the  work. 
Let  the  confidence  of  the  older  friends  be  continued,  let  them 
not  think  that  we  have  come  to  a  new  departure,  which  may 
lead  them  away  from  familiar  paths ;  and  let  the  younger  men 
aid  us — ^men  who  believe  that  the  grand  old  word  Evangelical, 
covers  a  kingdom  of  thought  and  life,  wide  as  the  Word 
of  God,  and  vast  as  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  nature  and 
history.  That  there  is  fair  scope  for  advance  in  the  circulation 
of  this  Magazine  there  can  be  no  doubt,  or  the  editor's  spirit 
would  fail  in  commencing  the  enterprise  ;  and  if  friends  every- 
where will  work  heartily  with  him,  then  there  is  a  future  as 
well  as  a  past  for  the  old  Evangelical. 

The  editorship  of  this  Magazine  has  enrolled  a  noble  succes- 
sion of  names.  Dr.  Morison,  Dr.  Stoughton,  Dr.  Spence,  and  Dr. 
Bey n  olds  I  Two  of  these  still  remain  amongst  us,  and  their 
able  pens  will  still,  we  hope,  aid  the  work.  To  recall  the  names 
of  the  faithful  men  and  true  who  have  been  associated  with 
the  Evangelical  from  its  commencement  would  be  too  large  a 
task  for  this  present  address.  An  interesting  subject  would  be, 
'  The  Fathers  and  Founders  of  the  Evangelical :  Old  Faces, 
Old  Times,  and  Old  Memories.'  The  fact  that  the  Magazine 
fund  distributes  some  £800  a  year  to  the  widows  of  ministers,  is 
a  notable  feature  of  its  valuable  influence.  Think  what  this 
means  in  relation  to  some  hundred  widows  of  faithful  pastors  I 
They  are  thus  aided  in  preserving  the  sweet  sanctities  of  quiet 
homes.  We  make  annual  appeals  for  collections  and  subscrip- 
tions to  this  fund,  which  ought  to  be  increasingly  supported ; 
and  the  simple  fact  that,  according  as  the  Magazine  prospers, 
the  profits  go  to  the  increase  of  this  fund,  is  so  important  that 
it  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Several  brethren  have  written  to  express  their  sympathy  in 
the  editor's  arduous  work.  In  these  words  of  appreciation  he 
feels  alike  inspiration  and  courage. 

We  shall  introduce  a  new  series  of  photographic  portraits  in 
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place  of  the  steel  engravings,  which  for  so  many  years  have 
been  a  prominent  feature  in  its  publication.  These  will  in- 
crease the  expense  of  its  production,  but  we  shall  not  increase 
the  price  of  the  Magazine. 

The  Chronicle  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  which  is 
about  to  be  considerably  enlarged  and  improved,  will  be  bound 
up,  as  usual,  with  the  Magazine.  It  has  been  a  time-honoured 
connection.  The  Evangelical  itself  will  contain  articles  from 
time  to  time,  by  able  men  who  are  interested  in  Mission  Work 
amongst  the  heathen. 

That  the  Holy  Spirit  may  inspire  us  aU  with  renewed  devo- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  Great  Master,  is  the  editor's  most  earnest 
prayer,  and  in  dependence  on  the  strength  that  is  made  perfect 
in  Weakness,  he  now  asks  the  kindly  sympathy  and  the  practical 
aid,  of  aU  who  feel  that  there  is  still  a  good  work  for  the  old 
Evangelical  to  carry  on  amongst  the  Churches  of  God. 

W.  Mann  Statham. 


FAREWELL. 

I  AM  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
has  a  real  place  still  left  for  it  amid  the  multiform  competition 
of  contemporary  journalism.  Evangelical  ideas  are  no  more 
dead  than  are  the  sunbeams,  which  are  treasured  in  the  mighty 
coal-fields,  and  which,  when  the  moment  comes,  are  released 
in  the  flame  of  a  thousand  furnaces,  in  all  the  activities  of 
modem  manufacture,  in  all  the  glitter  of  electric  light.  The 
Evangelical  conception  of  man's  need  and  peril  and  salvation,  is 
not  paralysed  or  even  enfeebled,  or  we  should  not  find  Rational- 
ism trying  to  refute,  and  Sacerdotalism  to  rival  its  influence  over 
the  human  heart.  It  has  not  lost  its  imperial  place  among  the 
motive  forces  of  the  Church,  or  we  should  not  daily  hear  of  its 
triumph  over  heathenism  and  Judaism,  over  detraction,  ridicule, 
and  prejudice.  Every  soul  of  man  that  by  God's  grace  emerges 
from  fathomless  despair  into  the  peace  that  passeth  understand- 
ing, proclaims  the  essential  energy,  the  divine  reality,  the  eternal 
truth  of  the  great  Evangel.  The  broken  heart  of  man  cannot 
dispense  with  the  assurance  which  the  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God 
brings  to  the  troubled  conscience.  The  sinful  and  defiled  find 
no  way  of  having  the  love  of  sin,  the  stain  of  sin,  the  curse  and 
penalty  of  sin  removed,  except  by  entering  the  consuming  fire  of 
blended  wrath  and  love  that  flames  from  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
into  the  concentrated  blaze  of  whose  burning  they  may,  can,  and 
do  come  by  simple  faith.    By  simple  faith — ^for  if  we  put  into  our 
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definition  of  faith  a  number  of  its  moral  consequences,  and  mean 
by  i^  a  whole  group  of  religious  experiences  and  sacramental 
observances,  or  an  entire  code  of  Christian  ethics,  we  are  blindly 
and  perilously  substituting  for  what  Christ  is,  and  what  Christ  haa 
done  for  us,  that  which  we  can  do  for  ourselves.  Faith  is  the 
mother  of  Obedience,  and  has  for  twin  sisters  Hope  and  Love  : 
faith  gives  all  the  value  that  there  is  in  sacrament  and  ordinance 
of  the  Church ;  faith  works  righteousness,  subdues  kingdoms^  and 
out  of  weakness  becomes  strong.  Faith  has  a  glorious  progeny 
in  the  soul,  but  its  high,  main,  royal,  God -given  power  is  to  unite 
the  soul  with  God  in  Christ,  to  accept  and  assent  to  the  tremen- 
dous condemnation  of  sin,  made  in  the  life  and  death  of  the 
God-man.  This  faith  is  self-crucifixion,  is  a  death  and  burial 
with  Christ,  is  a  resurrection  with  Him  to  life-eternaL  '  He 
that  liveth  and  believeth  in  Me  shall  never  die,'  said  the  dying 
Lord.  This  fundamental  principle  explains  all  the  success  of 
Christianity  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been  abused  and  per- 
verted and  overlaid,  but  it  is  the  experience  which  accounts  for 
every  conversion  to  God  from  Pentecost  until  now.  The 
rapture  of  personal  union  with  God  in  Christ  by  faith,  interprets 
the  supposed  power  of  the  sacrament.  The  discovery  of  its  sim- 
plicity and  potency  independently  of  Catholic  ritual,  was  the 
birth-cry  of  the  Eeformation.  When  the  spirit  is  poured  out 
from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  of  the  Church  becomes  fruitful 
and  fragrant,  it  is  because  men  have  put  the  simplicity  and 
reality  of  faith  in  Christ  to  the  test  of  experience. 

The  Evangelical  ideas  are  either  consciously  and  confessedly, 
or  unconsciously  and  in  concealment,  the  vital  powers  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  They  have  outlived  a  thousand  storms,  and 
survived  many  changes  of  form  and  organisation.  Without 
them,  Christianity  itself  would  collapse  into  a  mere  fetishistic 
ritual,  or  a  cumbrous  series  of  professions,  or  an  impossible  and 
hopeless  standard  of  ethic. 

I  trust  and  believe  that  the  journal  which,  in  these  days, 
persists  ia  calling  itself  by  this  sublime  name,  has  yet  a 
great  work  to  do.  We  have  been  told  quite  recently  of  an 
*  Order  of  Catholic  Eeunion '  which  is  to  occupy  in  the  Church 
of  England,  the  place  which  the  order  of  Jesuits  has  taken  in 
the  Eoman  Church,  and  which  bases  its  operations  on  the  painful 
conviction  which  its  members  profess,  that  the  sacraments  and 
orders  of  the  Church  of  England  may  possibly  be  invalid,  by 
reason  of  some  link  in  the  chain  of  succession  having  been 
broken,  or  because  some  baptism  has  been  administered  without 
sufficient  water !  or,  alas,  because  the  consecration  even  of  a 
bishop  may  have  been  invalidated  by  the  awful  possibiUty  that 
the  bishop  who  consecrated  him  had  never  been  baptized  at  all ! 
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This  '  order '  proposes  to  render  all  dubious  baptisms,  ordinations 
and  consecrations  vaUd,  by  doing  the  whole  series  of  sacramental 
rites  over  again  for  all  and  sundry !  We  rub  our  eyes  to  see 
whether  we  have  read  aright  Dr.  Lee's  article  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  and  the  dismal  fact  confronts  us,  that  the  gospel  of 
Christ  is  being  thus  and  now,  reduced  to  something  more 
materialistic  than  Hinduism.  This  materialism  is  urged  and 
pleaded  and  admired,  alongside  of  the  outspoken  materialism  of 
certain  professors  of  physical  science.  Alas  for  the  iniquities 
that  have  been  enacted  by  the  exorbitant  claims  of  priestcraft^ 
and  by  the  tyranny  of  a  logic  which  starts  from  fallacies !  Alas 
for  men  who  are  in  utter  confusion  about  the  very  essence  of 
truth  and  righteousness  and  reconciliation  with  God ! 

Our  journal,  which  for  nearly  ninety  years  has  been  faithful  to 
Evangelical  truth,  should  make  its  voice  heard  in  every  parish  in 
England,  in  order  to  comfort  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  in  the 
name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  assail  the  huge  impertinence 
of  those  who  hold  up  their  little  coloured  screen  before  the  Sun 
of  Eighteousness,  and  declare  that  there  is  no  other  region 
where  His  light  is  shining^  and  also  to  contrast  the  light  and 
life  of  faith  with  the  utter  moral  collapse,  the  suicidal  despair, 
into  which  dogmatic  unbelief  would  scold  and  heartlessly  cbive 
those  who  have  not  laid  hold  of  eternal  life. 

I  can  urge  now  with  greater  freedom  than  was  possible  to  me 
during  the  past  five  years,  that  strong  efforts  should  now  be  made 
by  the  readers  of  the  magazine  to  fill  its  sails  and  enlarge  its 
opportunities  of  usefiilness.  Though  I  no  longer  address  you  as  its 
editor,  I  hope  occasionally  to  speak  through  this  much-loved 
medium,  with  the  kind  permission  of  my  friend  the  editor,  to 
whose  efforts  far  more  vigorous  than  mine  could  ever  be,  and  to 
whose  acquaintance  with  the  churches  far  more  intimate  than 
mine  have  ever  been,  I  hope  that  a  much  wider  audience  wiU 
rapidly  respond.  In  laying  down  my  editorial  pen,  I  should 
like  to  leave  on  record  my  grateful  sense  of  the  cordial  and  even 
affectionate  relations  which  the  officers,  managers^  and  con- 
tributors to  the  magazine  have  graciously  sustained  towards  me. 
I  have  only  o|^e  regret,  that  I  could  not  serve  you  better,  and 
that  many  of  my  readers  went  away  and  walked  no  more  with 
me.  I  did  my  best,  and  I  am  sure  the  good  and  powerful  men 
who  wrote  in  these  pages  have  done  their  best  to  instruct,  stimu- 
late, and  help  their  readers.  But  there  are  many,  many  degrees 
of  excellence  vastly  better  than  my  best;  and  I  therefore  earnestly 
and  affectionately  commend  the  magazine  in  its  new,  enlarged 
and  reinvigorated  form  to  the  enthusiastic  welcome  of  all  friends 
of  Evangelical  Eeligion. 

H.  E.  Eeynolds. 

Cheshunt  College, 
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THE  NEW  YEAR  AND  THE  RIGHT  WAY. 

The  Psalmist  says, '  And  He  led  them  forth  by  the  bight  way 
that  they  might  go  to  a  city  of  habitation ;'.  and  as  in  our  pilgrim 
journey  we  now  start  afresh,  the  words  are  alike  counsel  and 
comfort  to  us,  for  that  is  what  we  want  in  human  life — ^the  right 
way.  Nothing  can  give  us  lasting  joy  that  is  not  right.  The 
moment  that  delicate  sense  is  injured,  there  is  evaporation  of  true 
delight!  I  am  not  speakingnow  of  any  marked  instaaces  of  wrong 
— cases  which  bear  on  their  brow  the  brand  of  iniquity — I  am  refer- 
ring to  experiences  in  which  the  very  discord  of  a  dubious  right- 
eousness comes  like  a  faint  note  out  of  tune  in  life's  music,  and 
mars  the  finest  harmony.  We  have  under  application  now  a  refer- 
ence to  the  entire  course  of  human  life.  On  our  belief  that  *the 
word  of  the  Lord  i8  right,  and  aU  his  works  are  done  in  truth ' 
depends  our  peace.  It  is  difficult  enough,  at  times,  to  believe 
that  we  are  led  in  the  right  way.  Circumstances  left  in  the 
jury-box  of  evidence  by  themselves  would  not  give  this  verdict ! . 
It  would  6e  unnatural  to  admire  a  course  which  is  in  fact  and 
feeling  against  nature  !  We  faint  and  we  weary  in  the  way, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  of  that ;  and  even  God  we  think  has 
'forgotten  to  he  gracious,'  But  here  this  old  Hebrew  history  is 
turned  into  a  parable  of  our  Christian  life — there  is  a  prophecy 
at  the  heart  of  it,  and  this  prophecy  says,  'Judge  not  by  the 
feeble  glimmering  light  of  human  judgment.  God's  ways  are 
higher  than  your  ways; — they  take  in  higher  issues,  and 
immortal  results.    The  Father  will  lead  you  by  the  right  way. 

The  Moral  Side  of  Life  is  Higher  ihan  the  Material. 

Who,  for  instance,  would  choose  self-denial  for  its  own  sake  ? 
None  of  us.  It  is  painful  to  deny  self.  To  please  self  is  the 
aim  arid  desire  of  most  men.  Very  patent  indeed  is  the  fact, 
that  to  deny  outward  good  to  ourselves  is  beneficial.  The  very 
physical  frame,  its  laws  of  health  and  vigour,  declare  that !  Never 
has  there  been  an  age  in  which  the  representatives  of  bodily 
self-denial  have  not  had  their  teachers  and  their  philosophies. 
It  requires,  however,  very  little  self-denial  to  give  up  anything 
that  is  simply  pleasant  to  the  taste,  or  to  the  eye.  These  are 
mere  outward  things.  But  the  more  thoughtful  student  of  life 
will  see  that  God  places  human  life  under  a  higher  and  more 
searching  discipline.  A  man  is  placed  where  his  pride  must  be 
denied,  his  mental  prepossessions  laid  aside,  his  will  subordi- 
ncUed,  his  inmost  purpose  chastened.  There  is  a  right  way  of 
God's  which  comes  across  all  that  is  very  dear  to  him,  and  so  far  as 
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he  can  see,  innocently  dear :  like  the  patriarch,  he  has  to  go  into 
a  far  country,  not  knowing  about  the  way ;  he  has  to  struggle 
with  himself^  to  make  a  hard  fight  of  it,  and  to  subordinate  his 
will  to  God's. 

What  a  history  it  would  be  if  the  disappointments  and  diffi- 
culties represented  in  our  daily  pilgrimage  could  come  into 
review !  What  tears  we  have  shed  1  What  friends  have  failed 
lis!  What  gates  we  nearly  reached  before  the  sundown,  at 
which  they  were  closed !  What  seasons  there  have  been  when 
the  vindicatory  repartee,  the  self-asserting  word  or  way,  had  to 
be  held  back !  There  are  crosses  on  most  Christian  men's  hearts 
where  they  have  had  to  crucify  themselves.  The  worldly  man 
prefers  to  be  a  renegade  and  a  rebel,  so  that  he  may  wear  the 
tarnished  crown  and  the  tattered  robes  of  his  own  proud  isolation : 
he  fights  against  God  because  He  is  God,  and  because  He  wishes 
none  to  reign  over  him  but  himself.  The  Christian  man 
believes  in  a  Divine  hand^  kind,  but  firm !  In  all  his  forthgoing 
to  the  grave  these  words  represent  a  precious  truth  to  him: 
*  And  he  led  them  forth  by  the  right  way.' 

The  PUgrirri  Side  of  Life  is  always  Prospective, 

It  is  no  mere  maze.  We  never  return.  It  may  be  a  long 
way,  a  winding  route,  but  it  is  forward.  Take  for  a  moment  the 
historical  connection  of  these  words.  The  Hebrews  had  their 
temptations,  their  checks  and  hindrances,  their  doubts  and  mur- 
mnrings,  but  MiriAm  at  last  could  sing  the  song  of  triumph. 
You  will  remember,  too,  on  the  personal  side  of  life,  how  full 
their  history  was  of  personal  faith,  individual  trust  in  God.  I 
do  not  know  a  more  suggestive  and  touching  sentence  than  the 
one  uttered  by  Joseph  when  he  would  ease  the  self-reproach  of 
his  brothers'  heart,  than  this :  '  So  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me 
hither,  but  God' 

He  is  leading  His  Church  to-day.  It  does  not  seem  so.  There 
are  not  wantiii  Eeviews  touched  with  a  morbid  spirit  about 
the  GospeL  Men  think  it  so  strange  that  there  should  still 
be  such  questionings  of  thought.  They  would  prefer  the 
calm  of  unquestion^  truth,  forgetful  that  the  river  stagnates 
if  it  dues  not  flow  over  the  boulders  and  toss  its  white  arms 
up  into  the  sky.  God  has  made  men  with  different  tempera- 
ments, logical  or  mystical;  sanguine  or  melancholic,  and 
religion  itself  does  not  create  new  intellectual  characteristics, 
or  new  bases  of  physical  constitution.  There  is  progress !  Law 
is  more  equitable ;  mercy  is  more  regnant  in  the  criminal  code, 
and  in  the  protection  of  the  helpless  and  incurable !  Charity  in 
the  sphere  of  opinion,  is  more  queenly  in  her  beauty.  Churches 
and  schools  are  covering  the  land.    Christ  is  here,  and  His 
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Idngdom  is  coming.  I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  touch  with  the 
brush  of  Optimism  any  picture  of  life ;  but  that  is  not  the  ten- 
dency of  to-day.  To  let  down  the  honours  of  Christianity  is  the 
desire  of  some.  Let  us  rejoice  that  men  of  eighty  see  so 
much  marked  improvement  since  the  earlier  days  of  their  lives. 
Christ  will  not  let  His  Church  fail.  There  may  be  eras  of  dark- 
ness, and  passages  of  gloom,  but  He  must  reign.* 

A  Christian  man  will  feel  with  modesty,  and  yet  with  certainty, 
that  his  path  is  progress,  that  he  does  know  more  of  the  love  ot 
Christ,  that  his  affections  are  more  set  on  the  heavenly  rest,  that 
his  salvation  is  nearer  than  when  he  believed :  he,  too,  will  be 
able  to  feel  that  the  pilgrimage  is  one  of  temptation  conquered 
and  grace  bestowed^  and  glory  nearer  and  nearer  to  his  soul,  for 
his  pilgrimage  is  not  a  deceit  in  the  Tnoral  sense.  God  is  not 
allowing  him  to  experience  all  these  deep  and  awful  emotions 
merely  to  let  the  circle  of  a  little  life  meet  and  complete  itself 
in  the  grave,  he  is  nearing  home,  and  will  soon  be  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better. 

The  Leadership  of  Life  is  in  the  Hands  of  Christ. 

Tell  me  who  is  leader  and  I  can  also  tell  you  much.  Men 
admire  sacrifice  of  ease  and  wealth,  absence  of  bribe  and  advan- 
tage ;  and  then  *  in  Greece  they  glorify  Socrates,  Aristides,  and 
Phocion,  and  in  Eome,  Quintus  Curtius,  and  Eegulus.'  Men 
crave  leaders,  and  can  appreciate  courage  and  self-control ;  only 
too  often,  alas,  men  do  not  ponder  on  the  sacredness  of  the 
cause,  the  end  of  the  ambition,  the  spirit  of  the  campaign  or 
pilgimage.  What  we  have  to  teach  and  to  live  in  this  age  is,  that 
the  Christ-led  way  is  the  right  way.  We  believe  in  the  Apostolic 
Gospel,  and  not  in  its  medisev^  perversions!  The  spirit  of 
Christianity  is  not  conquest  over  others,  but  a  victory  that  tri- 
umphs over  ourselves.  Men  in  their  best  moments  will  never 
forget  the  Cross  whereon  the  Master  died;  they  will  look 
back  over  cruel  inquisitions  and  persrersions  and  tyrannies,  to 
that.  All  departure  from  the  cross  ideal  of  life  is  faithlessness  to 
Christ 

It  has  been  said :   '  The  best  act  of  the  marvellous  genius  of 


*  A  great  writer  says, '  If  the  Christian  is  less  happy  than  the  Pagan, 
and  at  times  I  think  he  is  so,  it  arises  from  the  reproach  of  the  Cmris- 
tian's  unreached  ideal  and  from  the  stings  of  his  finer  and  more  scrupulous 
conscience.  His  whole  moral  organisation  is  finer,  and  he  must  pay  the 
noble  penalty  of  finer  organisations.  If  crime  and  sin  weigh  heayjr  on 
the  mmd  we  have  to  thank  Christiani^.  That  pure  light  makes  visible 
the  darkness.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  makes  the  morality  of  the 
nations  ghastly.  The  Divine  love  makes  human  hate  stand  out  in  dark 
relief.  This  sadness,  in  the  essence  of  it  nobler  than  any  joy,  is  the 
heritage  of  the  Christian.    An  ancient  Roman  could  not  have  felt  this.' 
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Greece  was  its  first  act,  not  in  the  statue  or  the  Parthenon,  but 
in  the  instinct  which  at  Thermopylse  held  Asia  at  bay,  and  kept 
Asia  with  its  organic  slavery  from  corrupting  the  hope  and  new 
morning  of  the  West'  How  much  more  true  is  it  that  the  great 
act  of  Christianity  was  its  first  act,  when  the  great  Lord  of  all, 
Sling  of  earth  and  heaven,  laid  down  His  life  for  men  on  the 
cruel  cross.  If  He  leads  the  pilgrimage,  we  know  full  well  what 
the  pilgrimage  will  be — ^full  of  the  same  spirit  of  the  Lord  Christ. 
When  a  church  is  led  by  Christ,  it  is  not  fervid  and  fanciful 
about  ceremonialism ;  it  is  not  merely  thrilled  with  the  excite- 
ment of  languid  nerves.  As  Bishop  Fraser  beautifully  and 
seasonably  said : '  In  spite  of  the  crowds  attracted  to  their  church 
by  eloquent  preachers,  ornate  retreats,  or  attractive,  and 
musical  services,  was  there  a  true  spirit  of  Christianity  pre- 
vailing in  tbe  nation  V  Yes ;  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter  is 
there.  Are  we  led  in  the  right  way  ?  Are  we  true  disciples  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ?  The  more  closely  we  follow  Him,  the 
less  likely  shall  we  be  to  rely  on  the  outward  and  the  formal ! 
He  still  reigns  and  will  still  lead  Joseph  like  a  flock.  The  right 
way  is  better  than  the  pleasant  way,  better  than  the  popular 
way,  better  than  the  expedient  way. 

The  Pilgrimage  ends  in  the  Fellowship  of  Home. 

A  city.  Ask  the  traveller  in  the  dusky  desert  how  his  heart 
beats  when  the  tops  of  the  minaret  are  seen,  when  a  few  white 
houses  and  green  enclosures  come  into  view,  when  the  city  walls 
and  gates  rise  before  him.  The  city  at  last !  It  means  provision. 
It  means  protection.  It  means  friendship  and  rest.  Here  have 
we  no  continuing  city.  The  Hebrews  had  no  real  homes  in  the 
desert  Family  life  was  strangely  broken  in  upon ;  there  were 
no  settled  ways,  no  long  refreshing  rests.  And  the  diacontvnvr' 
ance  of  things  here  below  is  the  saddest  of  all  experiences  to 
our  hearts.  Vessels  keep  coming  and  going  out  of  this  little 
bay  of  life.  Along  the  roads  new  pilgrims  appear  where  others 
rested,  and  they  loose  their  sandals,  refresh  themselves  at  the 
wells,  and  rise  betimes  for  their  onward  way.  We  seem  to  be 
quiet  spectators  of  all  this,  and  note  the  effects  of  change  and 
time  on  others.  It  is  marveUous  this  power  of  disconnecting 
ourselves  with  the  caravanserai  But  after  a  time  we  get  a 
surprise ;  some  one  addresses  us  as  old  or  as  ripe  in  experience, 
and  we  stand  face  to  face  with  a  new  consciousness.  For  us, 
too,  there  is  change  and  discontinuance.  What  we  want  is 
permanence!  A  city  of  habitation.  Suggestive  word.  There 
all  that  is  divine  and  pure  and  home-like  and  restful  will  be  the 
habit  of  our  lives.  There  it  will  always  be  home.  Here  on  earth 
we  have  often  to  change  our  habitation.    Kow  it  is  home  where 
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as  children  our  faces  were  lifted  up  to  be  kissed :  now  it  is 
from  school  to  college,  now  it  is  from  apprenticeship  and  inden- 
tureship  to  self-government  and  control :  now  it  is  to  a  distant 
place,  where  we  are  called  away  to  spheres  of  duty ;  and  now 
and  last  it  is  to  the  narrow  home  of  the  grave.  But  the  same 
fact  meets  us  everywhere — discontinuance,  breaking  up  of  the 
camp,  the  grass  growing  again  where  the  building  stood:  the  old 
familiar  street  in  the  city  pulled  down ;  new  places,  new  ways, 
new  modes  of  Ufe,  new  countenances,  new  interests  1  And  so  it 
will  be  on  and  on  through  all  the  ages ;  '  one  generation  cometh 
and  another  goeth.' 

It  is  the  beauty  of  the  Christian  Bevelation  that  it  uses  all 
the  symbols  of  a  home  to  give  our  hearts  rest  in  the  thought 
of  departure ;  that  is  what  we  want,  thout  has  been  dearest  after 
all  to  judge  and  soldier,  merchant  and  statesman,  monarch  and 
peasant — the  home !  Yes,  you  could  not  give  me  the  image  of 
a  court  or  a  temple  that  would  win  me  like  that — ^my  Father^s 
house. 

And  so,  could  we  but  believe  it  to-day,  the  Saviour  is  leading 
us  quietly  and  tenderly  by  the  still  waters  and  through  the 
green  pastures,  that  we  may  have  grace  and  strength  for  the 
perilous  passes  and  the  toils  of  the  wilderness.  The  right  way 
will  be  seen  as  such  some  day,  and  we  shaU  thank  God  that  He 
has  breached  many  of  our  pleasant  places,  and  broken  the  arch 
over  the  river  that  led  to  the  temple  of  worldly  desire.  The 
right  way,  a  way  of  repentance  and  faith,  of  usefulness  and 
service,  of  patience  it  maybe,  and  submission.  Right,  though  a 
vi&  dolorosa,  or  a  way  of  tears  and  pain.  Blessed  be  God's  holy 
name.  For  the  Lord  Christ  has  gone  before  us,  and  is  now 
saying  to  us, '  Follow  thoVf  me.'  A  little  farther  and  the  towers 
will  shine  above  the  river,  and  the  music  of  ten  thousand  voices 
float  over  the  far  distance,  and  faces  take  shape  again  out  of  the 
golden  clouds,  and  above  all,  Christ  will  say: '  Come  in,  ye  blessed 
of  my  Father.' 

The  Editor. 


THE  REVEREND  THOMAS  BINNEY. 

The  portrait  which  adorns  the  present  number  of  the  Evangdi- 
cal  Magdzine  will  be  welcomed  by  many  as  at  once  true  and 
pleasing.  It  will  remind  them  of  both  the  strength  and  the 
geniality  of  the  man.  Seven  years,  less  two  months,  have  passed 
since  he  was  taken  from  usr-it  was  on  February  24, 1874— and 
since  then  many  other  loved  and  honoured  brethren  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  great  invisible;  but  his  memory  is  with 
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many  as  fresh  as  it  was  the  day  after  he  was  laid  in  his  grave, 
^nd  a  few  ^vo^ds  about  him,  to  accompany  the  portrait — not  a 
memoir — will  be  welcomed  by  his  friends. 

The  outward  course  of  Mr.  Binney's  life  is  well  known.  He 
was  bom  in  Newcastle  in  1798;  educated  for  the  ministry  at 
Wymondley,  afterwards  Coward  College ;  in  1824  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  St.  James's  Street,  Newport,  Isle 
of  Wight ;  in  1829  he  became  pastor  of  the  church  in  the  King's 
"Weigh  House  Chapel,  then  in  East  Cheap ;  and  in  1874  he 
was  removed  from  earthly  service,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of 
his  age. 

The  pulpit  was  Mr.  Binney's  throne.  Whatever  else  he  was, 
he  was  a  great  preacher.  For  my  own  part,  I  question  whether 
England  has  ever  produced  a  greater,  that  is,  when  judged  by 
his  greatest  efiforts.  He  often  amused  his  brethren  by  saying 
that  there  was  no  man  in  London  who  could  preach  a  poorer 
sermon  than  he.  But  tried  by  the  standard  of  his  great  sermons, 
I  do  not  know  where  to  find  a  greater  preacher.  Many  excelled 
him  in  particular  respects — Eobert  Hall  did,  and  Thomas 
Chalmers  did — but  taking  him  for  all  in  all,  for  the  combination 
of  qualities  which  gave  massiveness  and  effect  to  his  discourses, 
even  those  great  names  do  not  outshine  his ;  and  his  printed 
sermons  will  bear  more  frequent  perusal  than  theirs. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  on  public  occasions  most  of  the 
sermons  which  are  found  m  the  volume  which  he  published  at 
the  end  of  his  forty  years^  ministry  in  London.  The  first  of 
them  was  preached  at  the  opening  of  New  Stepney  Meeting 
House  in  October,  1863.  A  more  perfectly  constructed  argu- 
ment founded  on  'the  words  of  Christ,'  to  show  what  Christ 
Himself  must  be,  and  what  his  work  must  be,  if  his  words  were 
true,  or  even  if  he  was  sane  in  uttering  them,  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  But  it  required  too  much  thought,  too  much  fixed 
and  close  attention,  to  follow  the  argument,  to  make  it  popular. 
Another  of  the  sermons  in  the  same  volume  was  preached  in 
Old  Stepney  Meeting  House  soon  after  his  return  from  Australia 
— '  Bationalism  in  Corinth.'  And  a  most  masterly  discourse  it 
was.  I  can  scarcely  imagine  it  forgotten  by  any  who  heard  it. 
The  scene  of  the  two  philosophic  Corinthians  who  had  been  in 
the  Christian  Meeting  House,  and  who,  as  they  walked  home, 
discoursed  about  Paul  and  his  assertion  that  Jesus  had  risen 
from  the  grave,  and  found  the  secret  of  the  strange  assertion  in 
Paul's  wonderfully  idealising  power — with  Paul,  who  happened 
to  be  walking  in  front  of  them,  turning  round  and  telling  them 
it  was  a  fact  and  not  an  idea — was  one  of  the  most  effective 
strokes  of  pulpit  oratory  I  have  ever  listened  to,  or  read. 

The  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  the  new  chapel  in  Fish 
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Street  Hill  was  readered  memorable  by  a  controversy  which 
arose  out  of  a  strong  and  pithy  saying  which  escaped  Mr. 
Binney's  lips.  I  do  not  quote  it,  because  it  was  torn  out  of  its 
connection  at  the  time,  and  made»  thus  torn  and  isolated,  to 
represent  more  than  was  really  meant.  Pamphlet  after  pamphlet 
appeared  on  the  subject.  And  in  some  quarters,  I  have  no 
doubt,  there  lingered  tiU  the  day  of  his  death  the  impression 
that  he  was  a  violent  and  narrow-minded  Dissenter — an  impres- 
sion than  which,  the  readers  of  this  magazine  do  not  need  to  be 
informed,  nothing  could  be  more  untrue.  Many  were  the  con- 
troversies in  which  Mr.  Binney  took  part  in  after  years,  so  that 
I  may  aptly  quote  some  words  of  his  own  on  the  subject  of  con- 
troversy. In  a  beautifully  devout  and  heart-searching  little 
book, '  The  Closet  and  the  Church,'  he  said  :  '  The  alarm  of  some 
good  people  at  the  idea  of  controversy,  and  the  occasional  intro- 
duction of  controversial  topics  into  pulpit  discourse,  is  very 
childish.  Christianity  was  bom  and  cradled  in  controversy — 
by  controversy  it  was  propt^ted  and  preserved.  Some  of  St. 
Paul's  Epistles,  if  published  now,  would  be  regarded  as  so  many 
controversial  pamphlets.  The  Apostle  had  to  fight  with  his 
speech  and  pen,  Uke  any  Reformer  or  Dissenter  at  present ;  and, 
as  things  then  were,  he  was  both.  In  fact,  until  error  be  extir- 
pated and  truth  universal.  Christians,  and  Christian  churches 
and  bodies,  must  regard  it  as  their  imperative  obligation  and 
duty  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the 
saints ;  and  it  is  this,  and  that  which  is  its  best  preservative 
and  home,f or  which,  of  course,  all  imagine  that  they  do  contend.' 

We  are  apt  to  suppose  that  a  great  controvei'sialist  must  be  a 
man  of  a  strongly  combative  and  antagonistic  character.  But 
it  is  not  so.  Circumstances  acting  upon  a  sensitive  mind  with 
a  strong  sense  of  duty  may  lead  a  man  into  many  a  controversy 
which,  as  controversy,  he  would  fain  shun.  Dr.  Ealph  Ward- 
*  law,  for  example,  was  a  man  of  the  most  gentle  and  loving  spirit, 
but  he  was  the  greatest  theological  controversialist  of  his  day. 

These  lines  being  written  only  as  an  accompaniment  of  Mr. 
Binney's  portrait  I  refrain  from  any  attempt  to  estimate  his  life- 
work.  But  I  must  be  allowed  at  least  to  gratify  my  own  feel- 
ings by  saying  that  I  ever  found  Mr.  Binney  a  true  brother. 
He  was  at  the  very  height  of  his  popularity  when  I  came  to 
London  five-and-thirty  years  ago.  I  was  young  and  altogether 
unacquainted  with  London  life,  and  yet  came  to  a  charge  which 
circumstances  rendered  for  a  time  very  difficult.  A  few  kind 
lines  from  him,  before  T  had  ever  met  him,  cheered  me  greatly, 
and  won  my  heart,  before  I  had  the  knowledge  of  him  which 
afterwards  won  my  admiration. 

J.  K. 

Stepnei/. 
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From  '  Congregational  Reminiscences.' 

It  was  remarked  by  John  Howe,  respecting  a  friend,  that  he 
was  wrought '  lata  melioref  of  better,  or  more  accurately-figured 
and  finely-turned  clay.'  And  Calamy  said  of  Howe,  '  Tlrere  is 
that  in  his  looks  and  carriage,  which  discovers  that  he  has  some- 
thing within  which  is  uncommonly  great,  and  tends  to  excite 
veneration.'  Gregory  Nyssen  said  of  Basil  that  his  '  face  was 
attuned  to  the  harmony  of  the  soul/  Somewhat  similar  things 
might  be  said  of  Thomas  Binney.  You  see  him  now,  through' 
the  eye  of  memory,  with  portly  frame,  noble  head,  ample  brow, 
thin  scattered  locks,  expressive  eye,  changeful  countenance,  now 
fierce  with  indignation,  then  smiling  as  a  child's  in  gentlest  love. 
You  recognise  in  him  a  model — a  study  for  art — ^an  object  which 
did,  as  it  well  might,  arrest  attention  from  passers-by  as  he 
walked  the  streets. 

He  hked  to  throw  his  thoughts  into  the  form  of  ratiocination, 
and  he  spent  his  main  power  in  articulating  joints  between  posi- 
tions and  inferences,  between  premises  and  conclusions.  He 
was  more  at  home  in  building  up  logical  structures  than  in 
digging  up  the  facts  and  principles  on  which  they  surely  rest. 
His  imagination  was  subordinate  to  his  judgment ;  it  was  never 
touched  by  mystic  influences  ;  it  never  soared  into  transcendental 
realms.  In  thought,  as  in  other  things,  he  was  an  Englishman, 
addicted  more  to  practical  than  speculative  studies ;  having 
keen,  penetrating  common  sense,  rather  than  the  insight  wliich 
leads  into  regions  of  abstract  inquiry.  With  other  people,  I 
have  often  thought  he  would  have  made  an  eminent  lawyer. 
He  had  great  talent  of  the  forensic  kind — was  admirable  in 
stating  a  case,  explaining  a  law,  defending  a  position,  and  sifting 
a  heap  of  evidence. 

In  conducting  an  argument,  establishing  a  position,  or  illus- 
trating a  point,  he  wrought  not  in  frost,  but  in  fire ;  what  he 
said  or  wrote  appeared,  not  in  a  pale,  dry  light,  either  scientific 
or  didactic,  but  with  much  of  glow,  sometimes  reaching  even  to 
furnace  heat.  Some  paragraphs  in  his  sermons  were  at  once  so 
pellucid  and  so  burning,  as  to  remind  one  of  the  apocalyptic  sea 
of  glass  mingled  with  fire.  Surely  all  this  could  not  have  been 
in  vain! 

His  strong  affections  were  manifested  in  private  even  more 
than  in  pubKc  life.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that  people  gave  him 
credit  for  having  brains,  but  he  was  quite  sure  he  had  a  heart. 
I  have  seen  him  tremble  with  emotion,  and  weep  like  a  child  at 
a  tale  of  sorrow — at  some  touch  of  tenderness  in  passing  words 
or  incidents.  His  pity  and  compassion  for  people  in  trouble,  I 
know,  surpassed  what  is  ordinary ;  and  he  would  set  to  work. 
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heart  and  hand,  to  help  poor  brethren  out  of  difficulties,  so  far 
as  pecuniary  resources  were  of  use.  Irritability,  occasional  ex- 
plosions of  temper  were  but  natural  in  one  constituted  as  he 
was ;  but  malignity  or  revenge  had  no  place  in  his  bosom.  He 
could  forgive  generously  without  parade,  manifesting  it  in  con- 
duct, rather  than  by  speech. 

J.  Stoughton. 


MENTIONED  IN  PRAYER. 

*  Making  mention  of  you  in  my  prayers.'— Eph.  i.  16. 

FsOM  this  sentence  it  might  be  supposed  that  a  very  brief 
reference  was  made  to  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  when  the 
Apostle  offered  his  daily  prayer  to  the  Father.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  find  out  how  much  meaning  may  fiU  so  short  a 
sentence.  There  may  be  an  oak  in  this  acorn.  We  can  soon 
find  out  whether  this  is  so,  for  not  only  does  the  Apostle  say 
that  he  prayed  for  the  Ephesian  saints,  he  also  gives  a  summary 
of  the  prayer  which  he  offered.  He  actually  reports  his  own 
prayer ;  that  is  to  say,  having  breathed  it  upwards  as  if  into  the 
very  ear  and  heart  of  God,  he  puts  it  into  his  letter  and  sends  it 
to  be  read  at  Ephesus.  A  hazardous  thing  to  do,  only  where 
there  is  lack  of  good  faith  in  the  doing  of  it ;  very  beautiful, 
solemnly  tender,  and  most  edifying,  when  done  with  a  child's 
simplicity.  Who  does  not  like  to  know  what  a  chUd  has  said 
in  prayer?  To  hear  the  sweet  words  is  like  hearing  God's 
answer  to  them ;  and  if  the  child's  words  be  feeble,  like  young 
birds  that  cannot  yet  fly,  their  very  feebleness  has  a  strange 
might  of  its  own  which  makes  the  heart  quiver  and  brings  tears 
to  the  eyes.  In  this  case  Paul  tells  the  saints  at  Ephesus  just 
what  he  prayed  for ;  this  is  his  great  prayer : 

That  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  Glory  [the  true 
Sheckinah],  may  [would]  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  [the  wise 
spirit!  and  revelation  [the  heritage  of  all  true  Christians]  in  the  [fullj 
knowledge  of  Him :  the  eyes  of  your  understanding  [heart]  being  enlight- 
ened, that  ye  may  know  [by  the  divine  enlightening]  what  [both  as  to 
Quantity  and  quaUty]  is  the  hope  of  His  calling  [the  calling  wherewith 
11  saints  are  called],  and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance 
in  the  saints,  and  what  is  the  exceeding  [surpassing]  greatness  of  His 
power  [more  than  mere  mig?U]  to  uswar(r[more  poignant  and  emphatic 
than  toward  us]  who  believe  [the  believing:  itself  being  a  miracle  wrought  by 
the  power]  according  [in  proportion  to]  His  mighty  power,  which  [energy] 
he  wrought  in  Christ,  when  [in  that]  he  raised  Him  from  the  dead,  and 
set  [setting]  Him  at  His  own  right  hand  in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above 
[over  above]  all  principality  [government],  and  power,  and  might,  and 
dominion  [lordship],  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not  only  in  this 
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world  [this  present  state!  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come :  and  hath  put 
[subjected]  all  things  [tne  universe  in  its  totality]  under  His  feet,  and 
gave  Him  to  be  the  head  over  all  thinm  to  the  church,  which  is  His  body, 
the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all. 

I. 

Are  you  not  struck  with  the  intellectual  cortvpass  and 
grandeur  of  this  prayer  ?  From  no  mean  mind  could  such  a 
prayer  come.  All  the  terms  are  large.  N"o  hint  is  here  of  any- 
thing but  fulness,  and  riches,  and  greatness,  and  glory  on  the 
part  of  God-  Your  conception  of  Ood  will  always  determine 
the  measure  and  the  tone  of  your  prayer.  If  you  have  to  create 
your  own  God  as  well  as  make  your  own  prayer  your  worship 
will  be  unreal  and  useless.  What  God  can  you  make  ?  How 
soon  your  fancy  tires,  and  how  soon  all  fancy  is  annoyed  by  the 
meanness  of  its  own  creations!  You  must  realise,  so  far  as 
mortals  may,  the  God  that  is  revealed ;  the  God  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
the  Father  of  Glory;  the  God  that  excludes  all  other  possibilities 
of  divinity ;  and  then  your  prayer  will  attempt  to  stretch  itself 
along  the  whole  line  of  His  perfections,  failing,  of  course,  and 
failing  infinitely,  yet  the  better  for  the  holy  attempt.  What  can 
80  directly  enlarge  and  stimulate  the  mind  as  a  true  conception 
of  God  ?  That,  indeed,  is  the  central  idea  of  all  true  thinking. 
Man  must  have  a  solar  thought,  if  he  means  to  move  within  a 
wide  and  righteous  liberty.  That  solar  thought  will  overlook 
and  dominate  all  he  does,  and  throw  upon  the  whole  scheme  of 
his  life  a  subtle  and  holy  discipline.  Many  stars  do  not  make 
up  for  the  absence  of  the  one  sun ;  they  glitter  and  sparkle, 
making  the  sky  palpitate^  but  they  do  not  warm  the  earth  or 
tempt  the  birds  to  sing.  So  it  is  with  our  thinkings  and 
guesses,  our  fancies  sober  and  wild ;  they  are  not  without  beauty 
or  fire,  but  they  are  without  God.  Paul's  idea  of  Ood  was 
grand,  hence  the  grandeur  of  his  prayer.  An  infinite  God 
makes  His  suppliants  aU  but  infinite.  It  was  thus  th'^t  Paul 
was  enabled  to  pray  with  so  much  largeness  of  mind.  His 
audacity  would  make  us  tremble,  did  we  not  know  that  his  idea 
of  God  was  altar  enough  whereat  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  whole 
earth.  He  is  borne  out  of  himself  by  his  conception  of  God. 
He  speaks  without  fear,  he  pleads  without  reserve,  he  claims  all 
that  can  do  good  to  the  souls  of  men,  knowing  that  when  the 
great  answer  comes  there  is  no  impoverishment  in  God ;  as  when 
the  sun  has  poured  the  light  of  summer  on  the  earth,  it  is  not 
diminished  by  a  single  beam.  What  is  our  idea  of  God  ?  Are 
we  afraid  of  Him  ?  Do  we  ask  His  greatest  gifts  ?  Are  we  con- 
tent with  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  His  table  ?  Or  do  we 
pray  to  be  swallowed  up  in   God,  to  be   enriched  with  all 
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heavenly  wisdom,  to  be  ennobled  by  all  holy  grace,  to  be 
unworldly,  spiritual,  and  perfect  with  the  very  purity  of  Christ  ? 
Paul's  great  God  inspired  a  great  prayer.  So  it  must  evermore 
be  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  supreme  thought  will  deter- 
mine alL  If  ever  we  are  to  grow  out  of  our  littleness,  and 
altogether  shake  off  a  mere  peddling  piety,  we  must  enlarge  our 
conception  of  God,  and  take  hold  of  Him  with  a  firmer  and  more 
expectant  love.  See  if  it  be  not  true  all  through  and  through 
life  that  the  whole  mind  is  lifted  up  and  ennobled  just  as  the 
idea  which  it  forms  of  God  is  comprehensive  and  sublime.  Out 
of  such  an  idea  comes  the  true  love  of  man :  a  right  theology 
gives  a  right  philanthropy :  when  we  love  God  with  our  whole 
heart  we  love  our  neighbour  as  ourself.  Again  and  again  I 
would  ask,  What  is  our  conception  of  Ood  i  How  do  we  think 
of  Him  ?  He  is  a  great  God,  and  a  great  King  above  all  gods. 
His  goings  forth  have  been  of  old,  yea  from  everlasting,  and  from 
the  sanctuary  of  eternity.  From  the  beginning  He  declares  the 
end,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done. 
He  inhabiteth  eternity,  and  His  name  is  Holy.  He  is  the  King 
eternal,  immortal,  invisible,  the  only  wise  God.  It  must  have 
been  so  that  Paul  thought  of  God  when  he  called  Him  in  this 
text  *  the  Father  of  Glory :'  mark  the  Jewish  magnificence  and 
the  Christian  tenderness  of  the  title — *  Glory,*  that  is  Jewish ; 
'  Father,'  thcd  is  Christian ;  '  Father  of  Glory,'  thai,  is  the  sacred 
union  of  the  dispensations,  the  inbringing  of  things  past  and 
future  into  one  church  and  family.  Paul's  first  idea  of  God  was 
necessarily  a  Jew's  idea,  and  was  therefore  intellectually  sublime. 
Marvellous  indeed  is  the  tone  of  Jewish  worship — *  Great  things 
docth  He  which  we  cannot  comprehend  :  touching  the  Almighty 
we  cannot  find  Him  out.*  His  way  is  in  the  sea,  His  path  in  the 
great  waters,  and  His  footsteps  are  not  known.  Great  and 
marvellous  are  His  ways.  He  doeth  great  things  and  unsearch- 
able and  marvellous  things  without  number ;  the  shadow  of  His 
wing  is  a  mighty  defence.  His  hand  is  strong  and  His  right  hand 
is  high.  It  was  this  God,  exalted  in  the  songs  of  Israel,  with 
heaven  for  a  throne  and  earth  for  a  footstool,  that  Paul  worshipped 
as  *  the  Father  of  Glory.'  And  in  Christ's  own  prayer,  the  Father 
is  in  heaven  ;  the  Father  has  a  kingdom  ;  and  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  and  the  glory  are  the  Father's.  Not  one  word  will  I 
say  against  the  familiarity  which  is  reverential,  but  not  one 
word  can  I  say  for  any  worship  that  does  not  abase  the  worshipper 
in  lowliest  reverence  before  the  throne  of  the  Father  of  Glory. 

n. 

The  spiritual  vntensvty  of  this  prayer  is  as  strongly  marked 
as  its  intellectual  compass  and  grandeur.    This  is  truly  an  un- 
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known  tongue  to  the  man  who  is  not  spiritual.  There  is  nothing 
in  himself  that  answers  to  the  solemn  music  of  these  words.  He 
says  he  does  not  know  them.  For  himself  he  declares  them  to 
represent  that  which  is  unthinkable.  Within  his  owd  limits  he 
is  perfectly  right.  We  ourselves  have  precisely  the  same  ex- 
perience in  lower  levels  of  life  than  the  religious.  We  have  it, 
for  example^  in  music,  for  the  strain  that  moves  one  soul  towards 
heroism  and  sacrifice  and  triumph,  is  but  noise  to  another. 
Which  of  them  is  right  ?  Or  thus :  ask  this  man  to  say  '  lands- 
cape ;'  he  breaks  it  into  syllables ;  he  repeats  each  syllable  with 
an  infant's  uncertainty  of  tone ;  he  puts  the  syllables  together 
and  pronounces  the  whole  word  with  an  e£fort ;  but  it  is  a  sound 
only,  nothing  more !  Now,  ask  this  other  man  to  say  the  same 
word,  and  he  says  it  with  delight,  speaks  it  as  if  it  were  music, 
says  it  with  eyes  and  face  and  hands  and  with  the  whole  body, 
as  well  as  with  his  voice.  How  is  this  ?  Why  did  the  first  man 
stumble  ?  Because  he  was  blind.  Why  did  the  second  man 
speak  joyfully  ?  Because  he  was  a  painter  I  Landscape  is  un- 
thinkable to  the  bom-blind ;  landscape  is  a  hint  of  heaven  to 
the  painter's  eye. 

It  is  exactly  so  with  religious  or  spiritual  terms.  There  must 
be  something  in  the  mind  itself  which  answers  to  them,  or  they 
will  represent  nothing  but  emptiness  or  confusion.  Look  at  this 
huge  stone  slab.  Two  men  are  standing  before  it.  One  is  half- 
puzzled,  half-amused ;  the  other  is  agitated,  and  his  eyes  are 
eloquent  with  meaning  which  he  cannot  communicate.  Why 
this  difference  ?  They  are  both  men,  and  they  are  both  looking 
at  the  same  object,  yet  they  express  the  most  widely  different 
feelings.  How  is  this  ?  The  one  is  an  illiterate  Englishman 
who  sees  nothing  but  what  he  calls  '  scribble '  on  the  slab.  '  It 
is  all  scribble,'  saith  he,  with  the  audacity  of  ignorance ;  *  scribble, 
scribble,  shapeless,  senseless  scribble.^  The  other  is  an  Assyrian, 
in  a  strange  land,  and  the  slab  is  full  of  letters  which  he  knows 
well ;  it  is  eloquent  with  noble  traditions ;  he  looks  upon  its 
hieroglyphics  as  the  painter  looked  a  moment  ago  upon  the 
landscape,  and  he  longs  for  some  kindred  soul  that  they  might 
have  common  joy  in  a  common  treasure.  Does  the  Assyrian 
say,  *  I  must  be  mistaken,  because  this  Englishman  is  unmoved 
by  the  words  upon  the  precious  stone  ?'  No ;  in  his  rapture  he 
is  lifted  above  ignorance  and  scepticism,  and  no  stranger  inter- 
meddleth  with  his  joy. 

This  leads  me  to  point  out  that  all  these  spiritual  words  came 
out  of  a  spiritual  consciousness ;  that  is  to  say,  they  came  second^ 
not  first;  they  came  out  of  something  in  Paul's  deepest  life  and 
thought.  If  the  Assyrian  could  have  taught  the  Englishman  to 
say  the  very  words  that  were  upon  the  slab,  he  would  not  have 
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brought  the  Englishman  any  nearer  to  him  in  feeling.  They 
would  have  been  words  and  sounds  only ;  no  ancestral  genera- 
tions would  have  spoken  in  them ;  no  patriotic  fire  would  have 
glowed  in  them  ;  they  would  have  been  literary  curiosities,  not 
symbols  of  hallowed  and  inspiring  thought.  This  is  precisely 
the  case  with  Christian  words  and  ordinances.  A  man  does  not 
IcTiow  God  simply  because  he  can  say  God.  It  is  not  true  that 
any  intelligent  man  can  form  a  just  opinion  of  religious  feeling 
or  religious  doctrine.  This  is  a  sacred  learning.  This  is  a  love 
of  the  soul;  this  is  the  wisdom  of  God.  'The  natural  man 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  Spirit  of  God :  for  they  are  fool- 
ishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them,  because  they  are 
spiritually  discerned/  So,  notwithstanding  the  sneering  of  *  the 
natural  man,*  Paul  continued  his  prayer,  content  to  be  called 
'  foolish '  by  those  who  can  neither  see  nor  judge  aright. 

No  man's  prayer  can  be  understood  by  the  mere  letter.  In 
the  letter  we  see  rather  the  weakness  than  the  strength  of  any 
deep  feeling,  most  of  all  of  the  feeling  that  is  religious.  Love 
can  never  satisfy  itself  with  its  own  speech.  There  is  a  subtle 
something  which  it  can  never  say ;  yea,  and  if  it  take  '  musical 
instruments  and  that  of  all  sorts ' — *  the  comet,  flute,  harp,  sack- 
but,  psaltery,  and  dulcimer ' — yet  after  the  bray  of  trumpets  and 
the  storm  of  organs,  it  wants  to  express  the  inexpressible,  to 
utter  one  sweeter  note  and  breathe  one  gentler  blessing.  Poor, 
poor,  is  the  letter !  A  thing  of  iron,  hard  and  inexpansive ;  a 
symbol,  not  to  be  followed  in  all  the  sweep  of  its  meaning  but 
by  the  heart  which  knows  the  holy  secret  too  divine  for  speech. 
Such  prayer  as  Paul's  is  not  so  much  a  letter  as  a  state  of  soul,  a 
mighty  movement  of  the  heart,  a  rapture,  a  sjrmpathy,  an  uigency 
of  the  whole  being  upwards,  a  wrestling  with  mighty  Ones  un- 
seen, ending  with  the  overthrow  of  the  flesh,  but  with  a  new 
name  and  a  princedom  spiritual  and  lasting.  Hast  thou  been  in 
such  night-wars  as  these,  my  friend,  and  hast  thou  forgotten 
the  old  Jacob  in  the  new  ?  Eely  upon  it,  that  explains  every- 
thing of  the  nature  of  uncertainty  as  to  God  and  His  kingdom. 
Our  faith  stands  in  the  wisdom  of  men !  We  are  not  begotten 
by  the  word  of  truth  ;  we  are  born  of  blood,  and  of  the  will  of 
the  flesh,  and  of  the  will  of  man :  we  are  not  born  of  God.  We 
must  be  born  again !  Oar  faith  itself  may  be  bom  of  the  flesh ; 
and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  whether  we  call  it 
faith  or  by  some  other  name.  Truly  there  is  a  flesh-bom  faith. 
It  stands  in  the  wisdom  of  men.  It  lives  upon  clever  books, 
clever  ailments,  clever  sermons ;  it  does  not  live  upon  the 
very  heart  of  God  and  the  very  blood  of  Christ.  Give  us  a  faith 
that  stands  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  and  you  give  the  very  first 
necessity  of  debate  and  argument.      Hence  where  there  are 
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merely  human  creeds  and  merely  official  dogmas  there  is  a  con- 
troversial  and  loquacious  Church.  The  faith  is  external,  not 
internal,  and  so  it  brings  about  strife  and  questioning  of  mere 
words  and  sounds. '  '  If  we  say  that  we  have  fellowship  with 
God,  and  walk  in  darkness,  we  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth ;  but  if 
we  walk  in  the  light  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we  have  fellowship, 
one  with  another,  and  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from 
all  sin.'  O  that  my  faith  may  stand  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men, 
but  in  the  power  of  God.  I  would  be  born  from  above,  and 
not  from  beneath.  I  would  be  hidden  in  the  heart  of  my 
Saviour  Grod.  I  would  not  find  my  assurance  and  my  joy  in 
wordy  argument,  but  by  simply  doing  the  thing  said  to  be  im- 
possible. It  is  so  that  religion  is  to  be  honoured.  If  you  would 
prove  the  existence  of  God,  be  godly :  if  you  would  set  up  an 
invincible  argument  for  the  utility  of  praying,  let  it  be  by  more 
prayer :  if  you  would  defend  religion,  be  religioua :  when  we 
crwiify  ourselves  men  will  begin  to  feel  that  we  must  be  cruci- 
fied with  Christ 

T.  Chylde. 
{To  be  continued,) 
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Cheer  your  Ministers, 

They  need  it.  Appreciation  is  not  flattery.  Do  not  be  afraid 
by  word  or  letter  to  tell  them  they  have  done  you  good,  com- 
forted you  in  sorrow,  guided  you  in  doubt,  inspired  you  in 
service.  Take  care  how  you  look  at  them.  When  they  enter 
the  pulpit  your  countenances  should  have  light  and  love  in 
them.  Let  them  feel  that  you  have  prayed  for  them,  that  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  may  have /ree  course,  and  be  glorified.  Help 
to  dear  the  way  for  spiritual  victory.  Let  not  your  glance  be 
cold,  or  critical,  or  cynical  Eemember  that  much  of  the 
preacher's  power  is  in  being  en  rapport  with  his  hearers. 
When  he  pays  you  a  pastoral  visit,  show  him  that  you  prize  his 
sympathy  and  his  prayer.  Do  not  teU  him  how  strong  the 
Church  used  to  be,  or  how  much  you  prized  life's  yesterday ; 
his  work  is  in  to-day  and  to-morrow ;  he  will  learn  much  from 
you  how  to  reach  the  inner  experience ;  therefore  use  his  visit 
as  a  gracious  means  for  the  true  revelation  of  your  sorrows  and 
your  wants.  As  he  would  leave  you  nearer  God  and  restful 
and  refreshed;  so  see  to  it  that  you  do  not  leave  him  cast 
down  by  the  mere  frivolities  of  gossip, 
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Promise  him  aid  in  his  work  by  gift  or  service — if  you  can. 
Either  of  these  ofiTered  willingly  unto  the  Lord  is  worth  ten 
times  more  than  the  hardly-besought  gold  and  silver,  or  the 
ministering  aid  that  has  to  be  secured  by  pressing  invitation: 

Cheer  him.  He  needs  it  in  this  age,  when  the  disastrous 
German  wave  is  coming  over  the  nation — ^when  people  go  less 
to  church  and  chapel,  and  think  that  they  can  feed  the  fires  of 
religion  by  reading  sermons  at  home.  Semember  that  you 
meet  together  in  the  solemn  assembly  for  the  vjorship  of  Ood 
as  well  as  the  hearing  of  truth.  No  one  differs  from  Bitualists 
more  than  the  writer — but  they  do  impress  the  value  of  loorskip 
on  their  hearers. 

Come  out  in  the  evening  if  you  can !  Delicate  health  and 
Mission  Station  duties  alone  should  prevent  this.  Many 
ministers  I  know  full  well  are  much  distressed  on  this  account 
just  now.  Morning  attendance  is  the  be  all  and  end  all  of 
many.  The  evening  sermon  lacks  much  inspiration  because  it 
lacks  you.  And  thus  others  are  injured — ^for  a  thinly-attended 
church  enfeebles  the  preacher.  The  same  sermon  preached  in  a 
full  church,  and  in  a  half-empty  one  is  a  different  sermon, 
remember  that.  You  have  csdled  your  minister  to  his  work ; 
sustain  him  in  it — for  as  you  are  co-workers  together  with  Grod, 
so  you  are  co-workers  together  with  him. 

Build  Churches  Aright 

I  say  this  to  those  who  are  about  to  erect  new  churches. 
Take  care.  Let  them  not  be  too  large!  Many  churches  are 
built  amid  much  fresh  inspiration  and  energy,  and  the  friends 
are  carried  away  with  very  worthy  but,  as  experience  proves, 
mistaken  ideals.  Observation  tells  us  that  inspiring  services 
are  not  to  be  obtained  when  the  place  is  half-empty.  Wood  is 
in  two  senses  a  non-conductor.  Many  go  to  sleep  over  a 
sermon  in  such  a  chapel  who  would  put  their  hands  to  the  back 
of  their  ears  to  listen  to  it,  if  they  had  to  stand  near  the  doors 
in  a  crowded  aisle.  The  full  church  invites;  the  half-filled 
church  repels.  Hearers  would  have  been  enthusiastic  in  their 
work  and  worship,  who  are  somewhat  indifferent,  if  the  church 
had  been  of  a  moderate  size.  This  is  no  exceptional  case. 
Many  of  our  churches  are  much  too  large. 

Let  comfort  be  studied  more;  it  would  be  a  good  invest- 
ment to  seek  less  style,  and  what  is  often  meretricious  ornament, 
and  more  comfort.  If  the  pews  were  carpeted,  the  seats  well 
cushioned,  and  the  draughts  done  away  with  by  well-hung 
curtains,  many  a  cold  and  rheumatism  would  be  spared,  and 
many  a  new-comer  would  have  stayed.  Let  the  minister's 
vestry  be  made  cheerful,  and  restfid;  much  depends  on  the 
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influences  which  affect  his  mind  before  beginning  worship. 
Above  all,  have  no  one  in  attendance  on  him  ;  let  him  be  alone 
— ^with  God.  We  build  large  churches  for  the  future,  then  the 
neighbourhood  changes,  and  the  pastor  has  hard  work  to  keep 
them  full  of  life. 

Be  in  Time. 

Preachers  and  hearers  too.  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  see  so  many 
come  to  church  five  or  ten  minutes  late.  In  some  cases  it  may 
be  justified  by  work  and  worry  at  home — but  not  often  or 
always.  Who  can  tell  the  influence  on  aU — ^preacher  and 
hearers  alike — of  a  waiting  congregation — quietly  stealing  away 
in  thought  to  Jesus — before  the  service  begins  ?  How  hallowed 
the  place  would  be.  What  an  atmosphere  it  would  be  to  preach 
and  pray  in. 

Be  in  time.  Hurry  and  bustle  flutter  the  poor  heart  and  wear 
away  its  life.  It  is  wise  economy  to  be  in  time ;  therefore, 
whether  in  travelling  or  in  worshipping  be  in  time,  and  never 
rob  another  of  the  precious  gold  of  the  passing  hours  by  being 
late  yourself ! 

Cultivate  Reverence. 

In  the  midst  of  modem  controversies  concerning  Christian 
Mth  and  worship,  see  to  it  that  you  keep  alive  the  devout  side 
of  your  own  religious  life.  It  is  easy  to  be  intellectually 
interested  in  subjects  which  occupy  so  many  pages  of  our  re- 
views, and  to  keep  the  mind  in  an  eager  attitude  of  curious  inquiry. 
But  take  care  that  what  you  sincerely  believe  has  its  practical 
influence  upon  your  life  and  conversation.  This  it  will  nevet 
have  unless  your  own  soul  be  in  close  communion  with  Grod ! 

We  are  all  anxious  that  superstition  should  perish.  But  let 
us  take  care  that  reverence  does  not  die.  Alas !  it  seems  too 
oflen  the  case  that  the  young  are  vmconsdoudy  led  into  irrever- 
ence by  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  reverence  is  at  the  root  of 
all  religion. 

Avoid  Cynicism. 

Beware  of  dogs,  says  the  Apostle.  Dogs  ?  Yes.  Cynics  ! 
That  is  what  he  means.  And  we  have  much  need  to  beware  of 
the  cynical  spirit  just  now.  The  cynic  sneers  at  everything.  If 
the  subject  is  beyond  his  criticism  he  sneers  at  the  style — if  the 
eloquence  is  that  of  truth — he  sneers  at  the  manner  of  the 
speaker. 

A  song,  if  in  the  higher  chords,  is  a  scream ;  if  in  the  lower, 
it  is  a  diqge.  A  thoughtful  book  is '  dry  as  dust ;'  a  lighter  one  is 
'  talkee  talkee.'  The  cynic  is  easily  furnished  with  the  weapons 
of  bis  warfare ;  a  curled  lip  and  (kopped  eyelids  complete  the 
coBtome.    In  the  religious  spheres  the  cynic  is  above  all  to  be 
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dreaded :  he  slays  the  first  reveiences  of  the  young,  and  thus 
destroys  the  most  sacred  hopes  of  parents;  he  shuts  the  gate 
i^aiust  the  dear  angels  of  Grod  as  they  are  about  to  lead  from 
the  City  of  Destruction  some  awakened  souL  Tes ;  the  cynic 
is  a  man  of  fashion  and  goes  to  one  church  or  another.  But  the 
singing  is  always  far  below  his  critical  ideal,  and  every  sermon 
lacks  the  polish  and  finish  that  he  requires !  What  a  popular 
writer  calls  the  '  voracity  of  lus  contempt '  is  unsatiable. 

Avoid  the  cynic !  You  may  perhaps  say  that  you  see  through 
him ;  but  for  all  that  he  will  do  you  harm.  None  of  us  are  long 
unaffected  by  'atmospheres/  and  association  with  the  cynical 
injures  the  noblest  natures. 

Check  the  incipient  presence  of  cynicism  in  your  children. 
There  is  no  need  to  check  healthy  liberty  of  speech,  but  there  is 
need  to  repress  every  early  indication  of  a  spirit  which  has  in  it, 
besides  the  element  of  impertinence,  the  poison  of  self-conceit ! 
The  cynic  wiU  not  go  much  where  he  sees  that  he  is  despised ; 
for  as  the  satirical  cannot  bear  to  be  treated  with  satire,  so  the 
cynical  lose  ahke  self-control  and  temper  when  their  assumed 
claims  to  *  know  you  know '  are  treated  with  contempt. 

Cynicism  is  cheap  and  easy — it  requires  neither  knowledge 
nor  skill ;  but  reverence  for  all  that .  is  good  and  true,  earnest 
and  real,  lofty  and  pure,  is  a  habit  that  needs  alike  cultivation 
and  devotion. 
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L — MY  FIRST  VISIT. 


It  must  be  somewhat  over  forty  years  ago  since  I  took  my  first 
walk  in  Abney  Park.  It  was  not  a  cemetery  then,  but  a  park ; 
or  rather,  I  should  say,  it  formed  the  park-like '  grounds '  belong- 
ing to  old  Abney  House,  which  was  at  that  time  still  standing. 
The  house  itself  was  a  stately  brick  mansion  of  the  old  rectan- 
gular style,  with  glass  observatory  on  the  roof.  It  was  enclosed 
within  a  high  wall,  the  courtyard  being  entered  by  massive 
iron  gates,  the  very  ones,  I  believe,  which  now  hang  at 
the  generally  closed  entrance  opposite  Abney  chapel,  that  being 
the  precise  spot  where  they  have  hung  for  nearly  200  years. 
For  the  mansion  was  erected  by  Gunston  in  the  year  1700,  and 
was  one  of  many  of  a  like  order  which  at  that  time  and  before 
it,  were  to  be  found  at  Stoke  Newington.  A  few  of  these  still 
remain.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Old  Manor  House,  or 
Manor  Hall,  where  tradition  says  Queen  Elizabeth  was  wont  to 
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liononr  Mr.  Dudley  with  her  royal  visits,  but  by  which  she  in- 
tended to  honour  more  his  relative,  the  gallant  Leicester — the 
avenue,  now  being  built  over,  called  *  Queen  Elizabeth's  Walk,* 
lending  its  confirmation  to  the  tradition.  There  is  Fleetwood 
House  also,  so-called  from  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  son- 
in-law,  who  inhabited  it.  This  mansion  afterwards  came  into 
possession  of  Sir  John  Hartopp,  who  had  married  into  the 
Fleetwood  family,  and  to  whose  children  young  Isaac  Watts 
'was  tutor;  as  to  the  worthy  knight  himself,  he  was  ever 
after  an  honoured  friend.  In  the  near  locality  resided  for  a 
time,  though  not,  we  presume,  in  a  mansion,  Daniel  de  Foe, 
-whose  name,  to  mark  the  circumstance,  has  been  given  to  one  of 
the  many  streets  that  have  of  late  years  been  built  there.  On 
the  same  spot  lived  Mrs.  Barbauld  and  her  brother,  Dr.  Aikin, 
and  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist,  and  Mary  Wollstonecroft, 
the  wife  of  the  cdebrated  Godwin,  who  in  those  far-off  times 
anticipated  one  question  at  least  that  has  now  come  to  the  front 
by  writing  a  treatise  on  the  *  Vindication  of  the  Rights  of 
Women.'  For  generations  the  quiet  well-to-do  village  became 
the  chosen  residence  of  a  very  colony  of  Quakers,  the  new  town 
in  the  wood  (Stoc  or  Stoke,  signifying  wood)  approving  itself 
well,  especially  in  early  times,  to  the  gentle  spirit  of  the  people 
calling  themselves  Friends.  But  the  names  that  more  than  any 
other  have  fixed  themselves  on  the  spot  are  those  of  Abney  and 
Watts,  the  former  chiefly  on  account  of  the  latter.  Sir  Thomas 
Abney  was  a  worthy  citizen  of  London,  and  a  man  of  mark  in 
his  day.  He  served  in  turn  as  Alderman,  Sheriff,  and  Lord 
Mayor,  and  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  services 
rendered  to  the  King  (William)  and  his  cause.  He  was  a  Non- 
conformist, and  sometime  member  of  the  church  in  Bury  Street, 
St.  Mary  Axe,  of  which  Dr.  Watts  was  minister.  Gunston  died 
before  the  house  at  Newington  was  finished,  and  it  became  the 
property  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  whose  wife  was  sister  of  Gunston. 
It  was  here  that  a  great  part  of  the  memorable  visit  of  Dr. 
Watts  to  his  family  was  paid,  the  remainder  being  spent  in  the 
still  more  remarkable  mansion,  or  palace,  of  Theobalds,  near 
Cheshunt.  Taking  pity  upon  his  bachelorhood  and  his  invalid 
condition  at  the  time.  Sir  Thomas  and  Lady  Abney  invited  the 
young  minister  to  visit  them.  It  is  singular  that  they  were  not 
at  the  time  members  of  his  church,  but  of  another  in  the  city.  It 
is  said,  on  the  authority  of  Toplady,  that  the  saintly  Lady 
Huntingdon  once  went  to  see  the  renowned  doctor,  when  he 
observed  to  her : 

*  Your  ladyship  comes  to  visit  me  on  a  very  remarkable  day.* 

'  Why  is  this  day  so  remarkable  V  asked  her  ladyship. 

Dr.  Watts  replied  :  '  It  is  this  very  day  thirty  years  I  came 
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to  the  house  of  my  good  friend  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  intending 
to  pass  but  a  single  week  under  his  hospitable  roof,  and  I  have 
extended  my  visit  to  the  length  of  thirty  years/ 

With  charming  grace.  Lady  Abney,  who  was  present,  observed: 

*  Sir,  what  you  term  a  long  visit,  I  consider  the  shortest  my 
family  ever  received/ 

'  A  coalition  like  tins,'  says  Dr.  Johnson,  who  had  the  highest 
esteem  for  Dr.  Watts ; '  a  state  in  which  the  notion  of  patronage 
and  dependence  were  overpowered  by  the  perception  of  recipro- 
cal benefits,  deserves  a  particular  memoriaL' 

Abney  House  was  doubtless  a  true  home  to  the  unmarried  Inde- 
pendent minister.   Here  most  of  his  works  would  be  written — bis 

*  Logic,'  his  •  Catechisms,'  his '  Sermons '  of  massive  build,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  of  his  times — and,  above  all,  the  greater  part 
of  his  '  Psalms  and  Hymns,'  and  '  Divine  Songs  for  Ciiildren^' 
many  of  which  the  world  has  been  singing  more  or  less  ever 
since. 

'  Here,'  observes  Dr.  Gibbons,  in  his  *  life  of  Watts,' '  he  had 
the  privilege  of  a  country  recess,  the  pure  air,  the  retired  grove, 
the  fragrant  bower,  the  spreading  lawn,  the  flowering  garden, 
and  other  advantages  to  soothe  his  mind,  aid  his  restoration  to 
health,  to  yield  him,  whenever  he  chose  them,  most  grateful  in- 
tervals from  his  laborious  studies,  and  enable  him  to  return  to 
them  with  redoubled  vigour  and  delight/ 

Dr.  Watts  was  himself  wont  to  say  that  had  he  enjoyed  in  his 
younger  years  the  advantages  of  such  a  situation  as  that  of  Lady 
Abney's  seat  at  Stoke  Newington  (including,  no  doubt,  the 
spacious  and  delightful  gardens  and  walks  belonging  to  it,  which 
would  have  been  most  propitious  to  his  Muse),  where  he  had 
composed  one  piece  of  poetry,  he  should  have  written  ten. 

I  was  but  a  very  young  boy  when  I  made  my  first  visit  to  Abney 
House  and  grounds,  having  been  taken  there  by  my  parents, 
the  house  which  was  then  unoccupied  being  on  view,  or,  at  least, 
accessible  to  visitors  by  giving  a  gratuity  to  the  people  in  charge. 
I  remember  the  visit  as  one  of  the  greatest  interest ;  for  even 
young  children,  who  had  learned  '  Dr.  Watts*  Catechisms,'  and 
knew  such  hymns  as  *  I  sing  the  almighty  power  of  God,'  and 

*  How  doth  the  little  busy  bee ;'  or  who  had  joined  the  family 
around  the  fire  on  Sunday  evenings  in  singing  *  Come  let  us  join 
our  cheerful  songs,' '  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight,' '  When  I 
can  read  my  title  clear,'  and  other  hymns  from  the  'First,' 

*  Second,'  or  *  Third '  Book,  could  well  enter  into  the  special  cir- 
cumstance of  a  visit  to  the  place  of  Dr.  Watts'  abode.  I 
remember  that  the  part  of  the  house  which  most  impressed  me 
was  the  observatory  '  aforesaid,'  which  it  was  '  a  climb '  to  reach, 
and  which  had  been  adapted  by  the  renowned  doctor  for  literary 
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uses,  for  which  purpose  the  dwarf  walls  of  the  room  had  been 
fitted  with  cabinets  full  of  divisions  and  'pigeon-holes*  duly- 
numbered  and  alphabeted,  in  which  it  was  said  the  doctor 
arranged  the  manuscripts  of  his  hymns.  The  grounds,  with 
their  broad  walks  and  stately  avenues  of  elms,  were  to  my  young 
mind  very  solemn  even  then,  as  though  there  hung  about  them 
a  kind  of  presage  of  what  the  spot  was  destined  to  become,  I 
can  see  myself  even  at  this  distance  of  time  running  here  and 
peering  there,  now  seeing  the  path  pointed  out  where  Dr.  Watts 
walked,  and  which  yet  retains  his  name,  and  now  being  directed 
to  the  remote  northern  comer,  where  in  calm  seclusion  the  man 
of  thought  loved  to  retire,  and  which  then,  as  now,  was  termed  Dr. 
Watts'  mound.  A  similar  memory  lingers  around  the  old  quick- 
set summer-house  by  the  New  Eiver  in  the  charming  grounds 
of  Cheshunt  College,  and  which  is  still  called  '  Dr.  Watts*  Wig ' 
— I  presume  from  its  supposed  resemblance  in  shape  to  that 
antique  appendage.  The  little  doctor  was  reported  to  be  a 
frequent  visitor  at  this  old  mansion,  which  afterwards  became 
the  local  habitation  of  Lady  Huntingdon's  college,  when  it  was 
removed  from  Trevecca. 

Eeturning  to  Abney  Park — the  house,  as  before  observed,  was 
to  let  at  the  time  of  my  early  visit,  and  no  doubt  many  eyes 
were  cast  on  it  wistfully,  and  especially  Nonconformist  eyes,  on 
account  of  its  honoured  associations.  It  must  have  been  about 
the  same  time  that  a  visit  was  made  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Wilson,  of  Highbury,  in  company  with  the  Eev.  Dr.  Philip,  who 
having  witnessed  the  enthusiasm  with  which  Mr.  Wilson  pointed 
out  the  room  in  which  the  great  doctor  studied,  the  bedroom  in 
which  he  slept,  and  the  observatory  on  the  roof,  remarked  to 
Mr.  Wilson, '  I  wonder  you  do  not  purchase  this  place  and  come 
and  live  in  it.'  '  I  might  purchase  this  place  and  live  in  it,'  was 
Mr.  Wilson's  reply,  'but  the  establishment  it  would  require 
would  consume  all  my  income,  and  no  worldly  establishment 
would  be  a  compensation  to  me  for  the  pleasure  I  have  in  living 
within  my  income  that  I  may  serve  God  with  the  surplus.'  No 
doubt  had  the  estate  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Wilson,  ministers 
and  other  Christian  friends  whom  he  delighted  to  gather  around 
him  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  it.  But  it  was  destined  for 
another  purpose,  and  one  in  which  the  Nonconformist  associa- 
tions of  the  place  would  not  only  be  perpetuated  but  enriched 
as  the  years  should  roll  on,  and  become  a  sort  of  historical 
memory  of  the  leading  London  Congregationalists  of  the  century. 
It  is  with  a  view  of  evoking  these  memories,  and  not  at  all  for 
indulging  in  lugubrious  '  meditations  among  the  tombs '  that  I 
propose  to  the  readers  of  the  Evangelicid  Magazine  that  we 
take  a  few  walks  together  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery. 

James  Branwhite  French. 
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WHITTIERS  LATEST  POEM.  ! 

I 

The  following  hymn,  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  John  ff.  j 

WhittieTy  was  sung  to  the  tune  of  *  Auld  Lang  Syne,*  at  the 
banquet  of  the  American  Horticultural  Society,  in  Boston : 

0  Painter  of  the  fruits  and  flowers. 

We  own  Thy  wise  design. 
Whereby  these  human  hands  of  ours 

May  share  the  work  of  Thine. 

Apart  from  Thee,  we  plant  in  vain 

The  root,  and  sow  the  seed ; 
Thy  early  and  Thy  later  rain, 

Thy  sun  and  dew  we  need. 

Our  toil  is  sweet  with  thankfulness, 

Our  burden  is  our  boon ; 
The  curse  of  Earth's  gray  morning  is 

The  blessing  of  its  noon. 

Why  search  the  wide  world  everywhere 

For  Eden's  unknown  ground  ? 
That  garden  of  the  primal  pair 

May  never  more  be  found. 

But,  blest  by  Thee,  our  patient  toil 

May  right  the  ancient  wrong, 
And  give  to  every  clime  and  soil. 

The  beauty  lost  so  long. 

Our  homestead  flowers  and  fruited  trees 

May  Eden's  orchard  shame ; 
We  taste  the  tempting  sweets  of  these. 

Like  Eve,  without  her  blame. 

And  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west, 

The  pride  of  every  zone. 
The  fairest,  rarest,  and  the  best 

May  all  be  made  our  own. 

Its  earliest  shrines  the  young  world  sought 

In  hill-groves  and  in  bowers ; 
The  fittest  offerings  thither  brought 

Were  Thy  own  fruits  and  flowers. 

And  still  with  reverent  hands  we  cull 

Thy  gifts,  each  year  renewed ; 
The  good  is  always  beautiful, 

The  beautiful  is  good. 
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THINGS  WHICH  ARE  BEHIND. 

The  Evangelical  Magazine  is  within  eleven  years  of  its  Cen- 
tenaiy. 

Not  many  periodicals  of  its  class  have  attained  so  venerable 
an  age,  or  have  so  lengthened  a  history  to  review ;  and  as  to-day 
it  enters  on  a  new  era  of  its  existence,  it  may  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  glance  at  a  few  particulars  of  its  past  career. 

*  Things  which  are  behind '  are,  in  one  sense,  to  be  forgotten  ; 
in  another,  their  recollection  may  be  helpful  and  stimulating  to 
*  those  which  are  before.' 

The  birth  of  the  Evangelical  was  at  a  period  of  great  political 
excitement.* 

The  year  1793  was  big  with  important  events.  After  long 
waiting  and  patient  deliberation  on  continental  affairs,  Great 
Britain  and  her  Allies  prepared  for  war.  By  her  frightful 
excesses  France  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  the  enemy  of  the 
world,  and  humanity,  aghast,  stood  up  for  defence.  It  is  diffi- 
cult in  these  peaceful  times  to  conceive  the  profound  sensations 
then  realised.  '  By  a  spontaneous  feeling/  says  Alison  (vol.  iii., 
p.  22),  *  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  night  on  which  the 
melancholy  intelligence  (of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.)  was 
discussed  in  Parliament,  on  occasion  of  the  Royal  Message  for 
an  augmentation  of  the  forces,  appeared  in  mourning;'  while 
during  the  year,  the  death  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  enormities 
of  Bobeapierre,  Marat,  and  Danton,  and  the  career  of  Bonaparte 
produced  a  '  reim  of  terror,'  the  tremors  of  which  were  felt  in 
many  lands,  and  produced  here  intense  and  prolonged  excite- 
ment. It  was  in  this  troublous  year  the  Evangelical  was 
quietly  ushered  into  being. 

While  the  politics  of  its  early  days  were  thus  stirring  the 
heart  of  this  nation,  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  started  was  calm, 
catholic  and  devout. 

'It  cannot  escape  your  discernment,'  says  the  prospectus 
that  the  present  times  are  favourable  to  such  an  undertaking, 
on  account  of  the  great  increase  of  serious  people  throughout 
the  kingdom^  and  likewise  on  account  of  the  numerous  institu- 
tions which  have  lately  been  established  for  instructing  the 
poor,  who  having  neither  money  to  purchase,  nor  time  to  read 
la^e  volumes,  must  derive  their  principal  information  from 
periodical  writings.' 

*  The  Society  of  Editora  who  have  engaged  in  this  undertaking 
is  composed  of  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  of  various  denomina- 

*  Some  of  the  following  particulars  have  already  appeared  in  print. 
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tions,  actuated,  they  trust,  by  no  other  motive  than  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  their  fellow-creatures.' 

As  expressive  of  the  devoutness  of  spirit  which  prompted  the 
effort, '  It  was  unanimously  agreed  upon,  and  recommended  to 
all  their  country  editors  in  their  first  retirement  on  every 
Monday  morning,  to  devote  a  few  minutes  in  prayer  to  God  for 
a  blessing  on  the  magazine.' 

The  succeaa  of  the  new  periodical  was  considerable.  Under 
the  guidance  of  the  Eev.  John  Eyre,  A.M.,  its  first  editor,  it 
soon  found  favour  with  the  public.  In  a  circular  letter  to 
ministers  throughout  the  country,  application  was  made  for  in« 
formation  on  various  religious  topics,  under  *  heads  of  inquiry,' 
and  ministerial  influence  was  sought  and  willingly  afforded. 
The  Magazine  thus  speedily  grew,  and  became  an  acceptable 
and  anticipated  guest  in  a  large  number  of  British  households, 
to  many  of  which  it  furnished  the  only  channel  of  religious  in- 
telligence. From  6,030  of  the  first  number  it  increased  by  1801 
to  a  monthly  circulation  of  10,000,  and  onwards,  and  '  far  ex- 
ceeded our  expectations.' 

The  accruing  profits  were  at  once  distributed.  From  the 
first  these  were  primarily  devoted  to  *  the  poor  widows  of  Gospel 
ministers ;'  but  it  was  provided  that '  If  any  surplus  remain,  it 
shall  be  applied  either  to  the  support  of  a  missionary,  or  to  the 
relief  of  poor  ministers  or  their  needy  orphans,  or  to  any  other 
benevolent  purpose  that  may  meet  the  general  concurrence  of 
the  trustees.'  In  accordance  with  this  ride  £50  and  £100  were 
at  different  times  voted  to  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  £20 
to  *  the  Baptist  Society  towards  printing  the  Bible  in  the  Ben- 
galee language  -/  £20  to  '  the  Moravian  Brethren,  whose  finances 
were  considerably  embarrased  in  consequence  of  two  congrega- 
tions on  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  from  whence  they  usually 
received  large  supplies,  being  destroyed  by  the  war  ;*  £10  10s. 
to  '  two  missionaries  going  from  the  Burgher  Associate  Synod  to 
Nova  Scotia ;'  £20 '  to  Mr.  George  Brace,  to  assist  him  in  preach- 
ing the  Gospel  to  the  inhabitants  of  Newfoundland  and  in 
instructing  their  children  ;*  £50  *  to  Mr.  Mark  Wilks  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  "  Archives  du  Christianisme,'*  the  profits  of 
which  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  widows  of  Protestant 
ministers  in  France ;'  and  in  1818  and  1824,  £1000  sterling  as 
'the  foundation  of  a  permanent  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
necessitous  widows  and  orphans  of  missionaries  under  the 
patronage  of  the  missionary  society,  commonly  called  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  formed  in  London  in  the  year  1795.' 
The  Magazine  thus  became  the  coadjutor  of  benevolent  effort 
in  various  directions,  and  the  source  of  benefit  to  many  Christian 
agencies^  until,  as  its  revenue  increased  by  profits  and  legacies, 
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considerable  property  wa3  amassed,  and  a  trust,  defining  and 
limiting  its  objects  was  legally  formed,  and  has  ever  since 
existed* 

Of  course  the  Magazine  was  not  maintained  without  consider- 
able and  varied  difficulties.  Some  of  these  were  literary.  In 
its  early  days  the  lack  of  *  sufficient  material '  was  the  subject 
of  frequent  complaint.  The  editors  or  'stated  contributors' 
were  '  deficient  in  their  contributions/  and  '  great  uneasiness  * 
was  expressed  by  the  'final  editor,' who  feared,  *imless  some 
exertions  were  made,  he  could  not  continue  to  conduct  the 
undertaking/  There  were  likewise  occasional  difierences  be- 
tween the  trustees  and  the  printers,  both  as  to  quality  and  price. 
Nor  do  we  wonder,  looking  at  some  of  the  earlier  engravings, 
that  in  1822  it  was  resolved  'that  an  improvement  should  be 
made  in  the  portraits  of  the  Evangelical  in  a  mode  similar  to 
those  of  the  Wesleyan  Magazine'  In  these  days  of  cheap 
paper  and  postage  it  may  be  well  to  recall  the  obstacles  formerly 
occasioned  by  their  absence.  In  1801, '  in  consequence  of  the 
late  heavy  advance  of  duty  on  paper,  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
suffered  a  loss  of  £206  per  annum,'  while  the  postage  of  2,000 
circulars  amounted  to  '  Uttle  less  than  £40.'  Some  of  the  par- 
ticulars occasionally  discussed  were  sufficiently  curious.  As  it 
was  *  impossible  for  the  editors  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  medicines,  proposed  to  them  to  be  advertised,'  it  was  decided 
that '  after  the  next  number  (May,  1809)  no  medicines  nor  cos- 
metics shall  on  any  account  be  admitted.'  With  stiU  greater 
wisdom  it  was  determined  that  *  no  paragraphs  be  printed  in  the 
Magazine  or  on  the  cover  relating  to  personal  or  private  disputes.* 

The  law  of  self-preservation  evidently  dictated  the  decision,  to 
decline  'the  insertion  of  the  prospectus  of  another  religious 
magazine,'  while  a  smile  must  have  lit  up  the  countenances  of 
the  assembled  managers  as  they  heard  Mr.  Eyre's  recommenda- 
tion, that '  some  notice  be  taken  in  the  next  magazine  of  an 
advertisement  in  the  last  relative  to  a  m/e.* 

Three  objects  occasioned  prolonged  anxiety — the  Baptist 
question,  '  What  constitutes  a  Minister,'  and  Doctrinal  points. 
In  1812,  in  consequence  of  dissatisfation  with  a  paragraph  in- 
serted, and  which  having  '  reconsidered '  the  editors  were  *  by  no 
means  convinced '  was  unsuitable,  the  Baptist  brethren,  Messrs. 
Fuller,  liyland,  Hinton,  and  Fawcett '  concurred  in  relinquishing 
their  connection  with  the  Evangelical  Magazine*  and  it  was 
resolved  that  their  resignation  be  accepted.  This  was  done, 
however,  with  all  courtesy.  *  Out  of  respect '  to  them,  and  '  in 
consideration  of  their  not  being  immediately  prepared  to  relieve 
the  widows  of  their  own  denomination,  the  sum  of  £82  10s.  was 
voted  as  a  donation  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Fuller,'  and  about  the  same 
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time  it  was  resolved,  that '  the  editors  of  the  Magazine,  tenderly 
sympathising  with  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  the  great  loss 
they  have  sustained  by  the  burning  of  their  printing-office  at 
Serampore,  beg  their  acceptance  of  £50/ 

The  question  so  often  discussed  since,  as  to  ministerial  status, 
naturally  occurred  in  the  distribution  of  profits.  At  first  there 
was  considerable  latitude,  and  it  was  resolved  in  1794  that  all 
the  applications  should  be  attended  to  which  had  been  *  properly 
recommended :'  subsequently  it  was  found  necessary  to  define 
more  strictly,  and  in  1802  it  was  decided  that  the  term 
*  minister'  should  apply  *to  a  preacher  fully  engaged  in  the 
work  though  not  actually  a  pastor  ;*  to  *  a  preacher  who  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  business  merely  in  aid  of  his  salary ;' 
but '  Tiot  to  one  who  was  properly  but  a  tradesman,  or  who  sub- 
sisted by  business  chiefly/  Acts  xx.  34  was  evidently  the 
guide  in  this  matter. 

Doctrinal  subjects  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  escape  dis- 
cussion. This  arose  in  connection  with  the  cases  of  '  General 
Baptists/  At  first  it  was  agreed  (1795)  that  the  widows  of 
'  Calvinistic  ministers  only '  should  be  eligible.  To  this  some 
objected.  The  editors  were  consulted  by  circular, '  whether  the 
resolution  .  .  .  excluding  the  widows  of  all  Arminian  ministers 
from  participation  in  the  profits  should  be  confirmed  or  rescinded.' 
It  was  ultimately  rescinded  by  a  '  decided  majority,'  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  committee  should  be  at  liberty  to  act  according 
to  their  discretion. 

In  1813  it  was  determined  that '  the  missionary  intelligence 
should  be  comprised  in  one  half-sheet  under  the  title  of  a 
"  Missionary  Chronicle,"  of  which  a  certain  number  be  printed 
separately  at  the  expense  of  the  Missionary  Society  and  for 
their  use ' — an  arrangement  which  substantially  exists  still. 

Did  space  permit,  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  other  par- 
ticulars, and  to  specify  the  many  honoured  men  who  in  succes- 
sive years  have  gathered  around  the  Magazine,  and  whose  names 
still  grace  its  records.  Those  of  Haweis,  Bowland  HiU,  Bogue, 
Waugh,  Piatt,  Eoby,  Bennett,  Winter,  Fletcher,  James  Collin- 
son,  and  many  more,  will  recall  hallowed  associations,  and  re- 
mind us  that  it  is  in  presence  of  a  '  great  cloud  of  witnesses '  we 
labour  now. 

It  is  the  earnest  desire  of  its  present  Managers,  that  the 
character  and  spirit  hitherto  so  long  and  faithfully  exhibited  in 
the  old  Magazine,  shoiild  continue  in  unabated  vigour.  In  this 
desire  they  believe  its  new  Editor  fully  and  cordially  sympa- 
thizes. The  work  on  which  he  to-day.  enters  presents  diffi- 
culties from  various  causes,  which  to  one  less  capable,  buoyant, 
and  hopeful,  might  well  depress  and  discourage. 
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Eelatively,  the  Evangelical  occupies  now  a  position  strik- 
ingly contrasted  with  its  earlier  one.  In  its  youth  standing 
almost  alone,  it  is  now  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  colleagues 
and  rivals,  each  with  its  urgent  claims,  its  pictorial  and  literary 
channs.  This,  though  in  some  respects,  cause  for  congratulation, 
constitutes  of  course,  a  difficulty  in  relation  to  older  periodicals. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  Evangelical  has  still  its  work  to 
do,  its  niche  to  fill ;  and  the  Managers  ask  for  its  new  Editor, 
their  fiiend,  Eev.  W.  M.  Statham,  generous  confidence  and 
practical  support.  Quite  apart,  however,  from  its  editor,  its 
managers,  or  its  trustees,  it  stands  on  its  own  merits,  and  it  may 
be  safely  said  that,  whether  regard  be  had  to  its  scriptural 
theology,  its  missionary  spirit,  its  venerable  age,  or  the  extent 
to  which  it  indirectly,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  makes  '  the 
widow's  heart  to  sing  for  joy,'  it  has  claims  of  no  ordinary 
character  on  ministers,  churches,  and  the  Christian  public  alike. 

Let  these  be  practically  recognised;  forgetting  the  things 
behind,  let  all  in  relation  to  it  reach  forward  to  the  things 
before ;  and  this  old  friend  with  a  new  face,  who  to-day  makes 
his  obeisance,  while  not  ashamed  of  his  past  history,  will  see  in 
the  future  yet  brighter  and  happier  days. 


HiOHGATS,  Ist  January^  1882. 


JOSIAH  ViNEY. 


OUR  FATHERS. 


Their  learning,  ability,  righteousness,  are  beyond  dispute. 
Mighty  were  they  in  the  pulpit,  and  mighty  through  the  pen. 
There  is  Philip  Henry,  as  godly  a  pastor  as  ever  breathed,  the 
father  of  our  great  commentator,  Matthew  Henry ;  and  Eichard 
Brooks,  whose  '  Unsearchable  Eiches  of  Christ '  still  enrich  the 
needy ;  and  Thomas  Case,  whose  '  Pisgah  View  of  the  Promised 
Land '  has  been  as  a  gleaming  of  glory  to  many  a  pilgrim  soul. 
And  there  is  Matthew  Pool,  with  his  learned  *  Synopsis ;'  and 
Matthew  Mead,  with  his  '  Almost  Christian.'  And  there  is  Dr. 
Samuel  Annesley,  *  the  angelic,'  as  he  was  called,  and  from  whom 
John  Wesley  descended ;  and  John  Mavel,  whose  ejection  from 
Dartmouth  clothed  that  town  with  mourning,  and  whose  dis- 
courses on  '  The  Seven  Last  Words  of  Christ  on  the  Cross '  are 
a  perfect  fountain  of  tenderness;  and  Thomas  Vincent,  that 
heroic  man  who  braved  the  terrors  of  the  Great  Plague,  minis- 
tering in  the  pulpit-deserted  churches,  and  who  recorded  his 
dread  experience  of  that  time  in  his  *  God's  Terrible  Voice  to 
London.'    And  there  is  Joseph  AUeine,  the  saintly  Aileine,  cast 
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out  from  Sfc.  Mary's,  Taunton — Alleine,  whose  'Alarm  to  the 
Unconverted '  gathered  multitudes  to  Christ,  and  has  its  echoes 
in  the  eternal  world.  And  there,  as  dignified  in  his  mien  as  in 
his  nature,  is  that  great  man  John  Howe,  whose  majestic  elo- 
quence was  the  envy  of  orators.  Did  you  ever  read  his  '  Living 
Temple'  and  his  'Eedeemer*s  Tears  over  Lost  Souls'?  And 
there  is  John  Owen,  that  prodigy  of  Christian  scholarship  and 
laborious  writing,  and  whose  works  on  '  The  Glory  of  Christ ' 
and  '  On  Indwelling  Sin,'  and  on  '  The  Work  of  the  Spirit,*  will 
ever  abide  as  standard  theology;  and  Stephen  Charnock,  the 
author  of  the  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  attributes  of  God  ever 
penned ;  and  Theophilus  Gale,  whose  '  Court  of  the  Gentiles  *  is 
a  perfect  storehouse  of  theological  lore ;  and  Thomas  Greenhill, 
with  his  profound  commentary  on  Ezekiel.  And  there  are 
Jeremiah  Burroughs  and  Thomas  Goodwin,  with  their  learned 
and  goodly  folios ;  and  Binning,  whose  classic  yet  most  Christian 
discourses  are  the  delight  of  thoughtftd  believers.  And  there 
are  Dr.  William  Bates,  the  '  silver-tongued  *  as  he  was  styled, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Manton — bosom  friends,  loving  brothers  were 
these,  both  distinguished  for  depth  of  theology  and  power  of 
elocution  in  the  pulpit,  and  both  disdaining  the  proffer  of 
bishoprics  when  offered  as  bribes  to  conscience.  And  there — 
for  I  must  omit  the  mention  of  numbers  scarcely  less  distin- 
guished— there,  to  sum  up  this  hasty  enumeration,  is  Richard 
Baxter.  What  a  man  was  that  !  Richard  Baxter,  whose 
'Saint's  Everlasting  Rest'  has  been  a  cordial  to  millions  of 
Zion's  pilgrims.  Richard  Baxter,  whose  pastor-life  at  Kidder- 
minster is  one  of  those  memorable  pictures  of  ministerial  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  success  that  should  ever  be  before  the  mind's  eye  of 
Christ's  servants.  Richard  Baxter,  whose  practical  writings 
alone — so  prolific  was  his  pen — fill  eighteen  octavo  volumes. 
Richard  Baxter,  who  was  bold  enough,  by  God's  grace,  to  re- 
prove Cromwell,  to  expostulate  with  Charles,  and  to  dare  the 
frown  of  both ;  who  stood  unmoved  before  the  bar  of  the  wicked 
Judge  Jeffries,  listening  with  composure  to  his  ribaldry,  and 
who  would  have  gone  to  the  gibbet  or  the  flames  without  a 
murmur  or  complaint.  Such  were  some  of  the  ejected  of  St. 
Bartholomew's  Day. 

The  late  Rev.  I.  H.  Roper. 


The  longer  I  live,  the  more  I  am  certain  that  the  great  difference 
between  men,  between  the  feeble  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the  in- 
significant, is  energy,  invincible  determination — a  purpose  ouce  fixed, 
and  then  death  or  victory.  That  quaUty  will  do  anything  that  can  be 
done  in  this  world,  and  no  talents,  no  circumstances,  no  opportunities 
will  make  a  two-legged  creature,  a  man  without  i%.— Extract  from  a 
Utter  of  Sir  JS,  Fowell  Buxton. 
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THE  SEVEN  PILLARS. 

(FOR  THE  YOUNG.) 


CHAPTER  I. 

'  Auntie,  Nurse  has  put  away  our  bricks,  and  we've  nothing  to 
do.    May  we  come  into  your  room  V 

The  lady  to  whom  this  appeal  was  made^  in  a  disconsolate 
voice,  looked  so  kind,  that  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
was  made,  or  that  the  children  (for  it  was  a  group  of  four  who 
appeared  at  her  door)  seemed  to  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  she  should  do  just  what  she  did  do :  shut  up  her  book,  move 
her  easy-chair  back  from  the  fire,  take  the  youngest,  a  little  girl 
of  four,  upon  her  knee,  and  make  room  for  the  rest,  a  girl  and 
two  boys,  to  sit  near  her,  as  she  said,  smiling : 

'  Well,  there  are  plenty  of  other  things  to  do  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  besides  playin<?  with  bricks.' 

'  But  we  are  so  fond  of  building,  Auntie.' 

*  Yes ;  Guy  can  make  a  tower  that  reaches  nearly  to  the  high 
drawers,'  said  Ethel,  Guy's  twin  sister,  aged  twelve. 

*  Or  a  castle  with  a  drawbridge  and  a  moat,'  added  Hugh,  a 
younger  boy. 

*  And  I  can  make  stairs,  Auntie,'  said  baby  Maud. 

*  Well,  children,'  replied  Mrs.  Eastlake,  taking  up  the  book  she 
had  laid  down,  *  curiously  enough,  when  you  came  in,  I  was 
readmg  about  building.' 

'  Were  you,  Auntie  ?  how  interesting  !>' 

'What's  the  book?  the  Bible?'  came  in  a  chorus  from  the 
children. 

Mrs.  Eastlake  found  the  place,  and  read  as  follows : 

* "  Wisdom  hath  builded  her  house,  she  hath  hewn  out  her 
seven  pillars ;"  and  just  before  you  came  I  was  thinking  what  a 
beautiful  house  it  would  be.' 

'  But  what  sort  of  a  house,  with  seven  pillars  V  said  Guy ; 
'  and  who  is  Wisdom  ?' 

*We  will  see  by  reading  the  chapter  before  this  verse — 
Proverbs  viiL  It  is  clear  that  by  Wisdom  is  here  meant  our 
Blessed  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  the  EternalWisdom,by  whom  theworld 
was  created.  Some  think  that  the  house  means  Solomon's  magni- 
ficent temple,  which  was  typical  of  God's  Church  pid  ordinance 
in  Gospel  times,  but  I  thmk  we  may  look  at  it  as  a  human 
character.  And  the  seven  pillars  which  are  to  uphold  the  house, 
and  make  it  firm  and  strong,  we  will  imagine  to  be  the  good 
qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  character — and  it  shall 
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be  a  child^s  character.    Now,  then,  who  can  think  of  a  pillar  ? 
— a  virtue  which  all  children  ought  to  possess  V 

Good-temper  and  kindness  were  suggested ;  but  Hugh,  with  a 
somewhat  conscious  air,  said,  *  Obedience/ 

*  Yes/  said  Auntie ;  *  I  think  perhaps  obedience  is  the  most 
important  of  all,  for  you  know  that  by  disobedience  the  world 
was  lost.    At  any  rate,  it  is  a  beautiful,  straight,  strong  pillar.' 

'  What  colour,  Auntie  T 

*  Pure  gold/  said  Mrs.  Eastlake,  after  a  pause.  '  Obedience  is 
so  precious,  so  valuable,  so  useful,  and,  alas !  so  rare,  that  it  shall 
be  a  pillar  of  rich  yellow  gold.  We  have  a  hjmm  which  speaks 
of  "  the  gold  of  obedience.'" 

'  Then  there  must  be  six  more,  you  know,'  cried  the  children. 

*  Yes ;  but  we  will  not  choose  them  to-day.  We  will  have 
one  every  Sunday  afternoon  if  you  like.* 

'  Hurrah !'  shouted  the  boys ;  '  that  will  be  six  more  weeks, 
and  just  last  through  our  holidays.' 

*  And  we'll  aU  try  and  think  of  another  pillar  by  next  Sunday, 
shall  we.  Auntie  V  asked  EtheL 

'  By  all  means/  said  Auntie.  '  And  now  for  a  story.  I  once 
knew  a  little  girl,  named  Hilda  Meredith.  She  was  a  merry, 
happy  child  about  twelve  years  old,  and  in  many  ways  she  was  a 
lovable  child,  and  would  have  been  called  a  good  child,  for  she 
was  obliging  and  ready  to  do  anything  for  her  parents,  or  brothers 
and  sisters ;  but  the  golden  pillar  was  missing  from  her  character. 
She  could  not  see  that  it  was  missings  or,  indeed,  that  it  was 
golden  at  all.  She  thought  she  did  very  well  without  it ;  but 
the  beauty,  and  symmetry,  and  strength  of  the  house  was  sadly 
marred  by  its  absence,  ab  was  clearly  seen  by  all  who  knew  her. 
People  would  say,  "  Hilda  is  a  nice  child,  but  I  don't  like  to 
have  her  here  too  much ;  she  doesn't  obey  orders,  and  sets  a  bad 
example  to  our  little  ones  /*  or, "  I  am  afraid  of  asking  Hilda,  I  am 
in  a  fever  lest  she  should  get  into  mischief ;  it's  no  use  telling 
her — she  forgets  directly."  Yes,  some  kind  friends  put  it  down 
to  forgetfulness ;  but  she  hadn't  always  even  this  feeble  excuse — 
it  was  more  often  the  tiresome  little  word  "  why!'  that  did  the 
harm—"  Why  shouldn't  I  do  this  ?"  or  "  Why  must  I  do  that  V 

*  Just  now,  however,  Hilda  had  an  invitation  to  stay  with  an 
aunt  and  uncle  who  had  lately  married.  The  aunt  was  Mrs. 
Meredith's  younger  sister,  and  her  husband  was  an  artist,  and 
they  had  a  nice  house  just  out  of  London.  Mrs.  Meredith  had 
only  one  fear  about  letting  her  child  go — she  could  not  quite 
teust  her ;  disobedient  children,  you  know,  lose  the  priceless 
blessing  of  trust.  But  Hilda  had  no  fears  of  any  kind,  and 
could  think  and  talk  of  nothing  but  the  delights  of  her  visit ; 
and  had  she  only  known  what  this  visit  would  bring  her,  she 
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might  have  been  happier  still  in  anticipating  it.  Well,  the  day- 
came,  and  found  Hilda,  after  her  journey,  seated,  beaming  with 
smiles,  chattering  to  her  uncle  and  aunt.  She  thought  them 
both  so  nice :  he  handsome  and  dark,  and  full  of  fun ;  and  she 
fair  and  pretty,  and  as  kind  as  her  mamma.  And  then  came  a 
week  of  sight-seeing  and  shopping  with  her  aunt,  who  enjoyed 
her  pleasure.  Her  uncle  made  a  point  of  taking  her  to  the 
Zoological  Gardens ;  but  he  was  too  busy  to  go  out  much,  except 
to  paint  portraits.  And  then  came  a  wet  week,  and  Auntie  was 
busy,  and  Hilda  began  to  feel  a  little  dull  after  her  excitement. 
Mrs.  Holt,  her  aunt,  had  gone  out  one  afternoon  on  business.  It 
rained,  but  she  had  taken  her  umbrella  and  put  on  her  ulster, 
and  bade  a  smiling  good-bye  to  Hilda,  telling  her  she  and  uncle 
would  both  be  back  to  tea,  and  that  she  was  to  be  quite  happy 
with  puss,  her  books,  and  other  amusements. 

'  Hilda  yawned  as  she  turned  away  from  the  window,  after 
watching  her  aunt  trudging  down  the  wet  street ;  then  she  tried 
to  play  with  the  cat,  but  puss  was  sleepy  and  only  opened  one 
eye,  and  curled  herself  up  tighter  on  the  rug  before  the  fire. 
Hilda  then  read  a  little  of  her  new  story-book,  but  soon  she  got 
tired  of  that,  and  threw  it  down ;  and  then  she  wandered  into 
the  next  room.  The  servants  were  shut  into  the  kitchen,  and 
the  house  was  quiet  and  getting  dark,  for  it  was  too  early  for 
the  gas  to  be  lighted.  Hilda,  roaming  listlessly  about,  suddenly 
felt  a  strong  temptation  which  she  had  felt  before,  but  never  as 
she  did  now.  The  one  rule  her  aunt  had  made  on  Hilda's  arrival 
was  that  she  was  not  to  go  into  the  studio.  That,  you  know, 
was  the  room  where  her  uncle  painted  and  kept  his  pictures, 
and  of  course  he  was  very  particular  about  it,  and  generally  kept 
it  locked  ;  but  Hilda  knew  where  the  key  was  kept.  Her  uncle 
had  promised  that  before  she  left  he  would  take  her  in  and 
show  her  his  pictures  himself,  so  that  an  obedient  child  would 
not  have  even  thought  of  disobeying  such  a  reasonable  command. 
But  we  know  that  Hilda  had  not  the  golden  pillar,  and  she 
thought,  "  Why  shouldn't  I  just  look  in  ?  It's  only  that  they 
think  I  shall  spoil  something,  and  of  course  I  shouldn't !  I've 
nothing  to  do,  and  it's  such  a  good  opportunity."  As  she  in- 
dulged these  thoughts  she  got  nearer  to  the  forbidden  room,  and 
found  that  the  door  was  unlocked.  What  a  lucky  chance !  and 
what  possible  harm  could  it  do  just  to  look  iu  ?  The  door 
opened,  afai  so  did  Hilda's  eyes !  The  blind  was  down,  so  that 
everything  looked  dim,  but  very  interesting,  she  thought — a 
large  picture  on  the  easel,  more  pictures  all  about,  paints  and 
brushes,  and  beautiful  pieces  of  stuff  the  rich  colours  of  which 
could  even  yet  be  seen  in  the  twilight.  She  would  go  a  step 
further,  and  see  what  was  behind  the  picture.     She  did  so,  but, 
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starting  violently,  she  drew  back !  Who  was  that  standing  in 
the  coiner  ?  A  tall  lady  with  a  dark  dress,  and  a  shawl  thrown 
over  her  shoulders,  and  one  hand  raised  in  a  reproving  attitude ! 
That,  then,  was  why  the  door  was  not  fastened !  The  room  was 
not  empty !  A  lady  had  no  doubt  come  to  see  her  uncle,  and 
was  waiting  for  him,  and  was  now  looking  at  her  angrily. 
Hilda  never  for  a  moment  doubted  but  that  she  was  discovered 
in  an  act  of  disobedience ;  her  conscience  made  her  a  coward. 
Whoever  that  tall  grave  lady,  whose  face  she  could  not  see  dis- 
tinctly, but  whom  she  feU  was  looking  severely  at  her,  might  be, 
she  had  seen  her,  and  would  tell  her  uncle  and  aunt.  She  felt 
now  how  naughty  she  had  been,  and  without  uttering  a  word  of 
excuse  (for  she  had  none),  she  hastily  ran  from  the  room,  shut- 
ting the  door  after  her,  and  trembling  all  over.  Presently  her 
uncle  and  aunt  came  home,  and  they  had  tea ;  but  Hilda  was 
pale  and  silent.  She  could  not  join  in  any  of  the  merry  talk ; 
she  expected  every  moment  to  see  the  tall  lady  come  in,  or  at 
least  for  some  mention  to  be  made  of  her ;  but  nothing  was  said, 
and  after  tea  Mr.  Holt  went  off  to  his  studio,  and  then  Hilda 
felt  certain  that  she  would  be  found  out.  Mrs.  Holt  was  full  of 
concern  at  the  child's  looks  and  manner,  and  put  her  to  bed  early ; 
but  she  couldn't  sleep,  and  next  day  really  seemed  so  poorly  that 
she  sent  for  her  mother,  who  soon  came  to  take  her  home.  To  the 
last  Hilda  kept  looking  for  the  strange  lady  who  alone  had  seen  her 
naughtiness,  but  in  vain.  The  foolish  child  durst  not  confess  it  to 
anyone ;  but  it  weighed  upon  her  mind,  and  kept  her  awake  at 
night,  and  when  she  got  home  she  became  worse  instead  of 
better,  and  her  mother  was  quite  anxious.  One  wakeful  night 
the  child  was  restlessly  turning  from  side  to  side,  and  muttering 
about  "a  stem  woman  who  never  spoke,"  and  being  "so 
frightened,"  and  Mrs.  Meredith  wrote  to  her  sister,  hoping  to 
find  out  what  was  wrong  before  questioning  the  excited  child. 
But  Mrs.  Holt  could  give  no  clue ;  she  felt  sure  the  servants 
had  not  frightened  her,  nor  had  any  remarkable  person  come  to 
the  house  during  her  visit.  Hilda,  however,  when  she  got  better, 
asked  her  mother  one  day : 

'  *'  Mamma,  have  you  heard  how  naughty  I  was  at  Auntie's  V 

' "  No,  dear.     Were  you  naughty  ?" 

' "  Yes ;  I  went  into  that  room  where  the  lady  was.  I  wonder 
she  didn't  teU." 

' "  What  room,  Hilda  ?" 

' "  The  room  where  Uncle  paints,  you  know,  mamma ;  and  the 
lady  was  there,  in  the  corner.  She  saw  me,  and  looked  angry, 
for  she  held  up  one  hand  like  this ;"  and  Hilda  held  up  her 
finger  reprovingly.  "  Uncle  and  Aunt  told  me  never  to  go  there 
till  they  could  go  with  me.    I  was  so  miserable,  and  I  quite 
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thought  the  lady  would  tell.     I  can't  think  why  she  didn't. 
Who  do  you  think  she  was,  mamma  ?" 

'  By  this  time  Mrs.  Meredith  had  guessed  the  mystery,  and 
she  told  her  little  girl  that  the  strange  silent  lady  she  had  seen 
must  have  been  no  living  person  at  all,  but  a  sort  of  large  doll 
called  a  lay-figure,  which  artists  use  to  paint  from,  and  which 
had  no  doubt  been  placed  in  that  position  for  a  picture  her  uncle 
was  painting. 

* "  But,"  said  Mrs.  Meredith,  when  all  was  confessed,  forgiven, 
and  explained,  '•  how  was  it,  my  darling,  that,  while  you  were  so 
terrified  and  miserable  at  the  thought  that  a  human  being  had 
seen  your  disobedience,  you  never  remembered  that  the  pure 
and  holy  God  saw  you  all  the  time  ?" 

'  This  question  and  all  her  mamma  said  to  her,  and  her  prayer 
by  her  bedside,  as  well  as  the  misery  Hilda  had  undergone,  and 
which  she  never  forgot,  had  the  efifect,  you  will  be  glad  to  hear, 
of  curing  her  besetting  sin ;  the  golden  piUar  was  set  up,  and 
the  house  became  a  beautiful  one.  And  now  I  think  our  time 
is  gone.* 

*  Do  tell  us  a  little  more — one  more  story.  Auntie  !*  the  children 
pleaded ;  and  Auntie  said  : 

'  I  might  say  a  great  deal  more,  but  we  must  be  obedient  to 
the  rules  of  the  house,  and  it's  nearly  ted-time.  Don't  be  satisfied 
with  a  half-hearted,  hesitating  obedience — ^a  thin,  weak,  cracked 
pillar.  I  once  heard  a  very  sad  story  of  a  little  girl  who  had 
the  bad  habit  of  not  obeying  at  once.  "  Presently,"  she  would 
say,  and,  poor  child,  "presently"  lost  her  her  life.  She  was 
bathing  one  day  with  other  children,  and  her  mother  stood  on 
the  machine-steps  watching  her;  and  soon  she  called  out, 
"Nelly,  come  in  at  once  ;  at  once,  child — come !"  she  screamed 
in  an  agony ;  for  she  saw  what  the  chDd  did  not — a  great  wave 
coming.  "Presently,  mamma,"  called  Nelly,  jumping  up  and 
down.  The  wave  came,  and  swept  her  away !  Fancy  that  poor 
mother's  feelings,  and  how  she  must  have  wished  she  had  taught 
her  child  the  habit  of  iinstant  obedience !  Now  for  one  beautiful, 
though  sad  story  too,  and  then  good-bye  to  our  talk  till  next 
Sunday.  A  soldier,  some  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  was 
placed  as  sentinel  in  Pompeii,  and  ordered  to  guard  the  place. 
Then  came  the  terrible  irruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius;  others 
fled,  but  this  brave  man  stood  to  his  post,  and  was  suffocated 
by  the  sulphureous  vapours.  Obedience  was  his  duty,  and  he 
died  rather  than  disobey.  One  thing  more  I  want  you  to  re- 
member, and  that  is,  that  when  you  do  what  your  father  and 
mother  tell  you,  you  also  are  obeying  God,  for  He  says,  "  Chil- 
dren, obey  your  parents." ' 

{To  be  CoTvtinued) 
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THE  PSALM  OF  MOSES  THE  MAN  OF  GOD. 

*  International  Lesson  *  for  Jan.  22. 

The  suggestion  of  contrast  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  human 
thought.  "When  at  home,  the  delights  of  travel  present  a  strong 
attraction ;  but  Vhen  abroad,  the  highest}  meditations  are  of 
home.  The  key-note  of  the  grand  ninetieth  Psalm  is  the  thought 
of  God  being  the  dwelling-place  of  His  people.  The  old  tradi- 
tion that  Moses  was  the  author,  is  in  many  respects  preferable 
to  the  modern  fancy  of  Professor  Ewald  and  others,  that  it  was 
written  at  a  later  date.  Its  thoughts  and  imagery  are  just  those 
of  a  weary  wanderer.  Surely  this  sweet  song  was  composed 
near  the  close  of  that  long  wilderness  journey  of  the  children  of 
Israel.  One  evening  the  Man  of  God  went  without  the  camp  to 
a  solitary  place  to  be  alone  with  the  Lord,  He  sat  down  on  the 
spur  of  some  hill.  From  afar  came  the  noises  of  the  camp, 
blending  in  some  confused  murmur;  the  sun,  with  crimson 
glow,  sank  behind  the  mountains.  Tired  of  the  toilsome  jour- 
neyings,  the  longing  for  a  settled  home  took  possession  of  his 
soul.  Then,  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  a  flood  of  inspiration  came, 
and  as  he  sat  he  sang  of  God  as  the  dwelling-place  of  His 
people.  The  meaning  of  the  Exodus  became  clear.  In  the 
Eternal  alone  is  the  true  home  of  the  soul.  We  are  wrong  in 
regarding  this  song  as  wholly  funereal.  Whatever  associations 
may  be  gathered  about  it,  it  is  not  set  in  the  minor  key ;  the 
graveyard  bell  is  not  its  right  accompaniment.  It  may  be  well 
suited  for  the  dark  hour  of  the  shadow  of  death,  but  its  music 
is  even  jubilant — there  are  strains  in  it  of  the  harmony  of 
heaven. 

A  true  poem  is  not  composed  on  the  same  rules  as  an  essay. 
The  march  of  ideas  is  regulated  otherwise — by  the  deep  and 
subtle  laws  which  direct  the  imagination.  One  grand  figure 
prevails  throughout ;  others  arise,  but  are  subordinate.  As  in 
a  piece  of  harmony,  there  is  a  key-note,  not  always  heard,  but 
ever  governing  the  chords.  The  central  idea  of  this  psalm  is 
that  of  God  as  the  eternal  home  of  the  human  spirit.  That 
home,  man  has  lost  through  sin ;  he  has  been  expelled,  turned 
to  destruction.  The  destruction  here  is  not  dust,  but  the 
crushed  condition  of  the  homeless  soul.  Even  as  he  leaves  the 
Father's  house  the  loving  cry  follows  him,  bidding  him  to  re- 
turn. Before  the  mind  of  the  holy  writer  were  the  annals  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  Countless  numbers  of  souls  had 
wandered  far  and  wide.  After  each  the  cry  '  Beturn !'  had  gone. 
Few  had  accepted.    This  time^  so  long  to  human  thought,  was 
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but  as  *  a  watch  in  the  night '  to  God — ^as  the  weird  dream  of  a 
partial  sleep  vanishing  with  the  morning  light.  The  poet 
thought  of  this  as  he  looked  out  on  the  scene  darkening  with 
the  shades  of  approaching  night,  and  illustrations  of  man's  lost 
and  vagrant  state  rose  before  his  mind. 

The  homeless  wanderer  is  exposed  to  the  pitiless  tempest. 
The  poet  had  seen  a  storm  burst  over  the  Sinaitic  mountains. 
Down  the  hillside  floods  poured,  uprooting  the  tufted  grass  and 
casting  it  down,  all  withered  and  shattered,  into  the  valley 
below.  He  had  watched  the  gloom  gather,  and  had  seen  the 
lightning-flash  like  a  glance  of  God,  suddenly  illumining  all 
around  ;  he  had  observed  the  bird,  driven  from  its  nest,  fly 
away,  it  knew  not  whither,  up  some  bleak,  barren  mountain- 
gorge  ;  and  he  thought  of  a  soul  away  from  home,  spending  life 
like  a  vague  meditation,  and,  even  if  prolonged  to  many  years, 
its  energy  all  vanity,  its  strength  but  a  sad  struggle  with  the 
fierce  tempest,  and  its  end  unknown.  Well  might  the  voice  of 
prayer  here  arise  for  a  true  view  of  life :  '  So  teach  us  to  number 
OUT  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.' 

With  prayer  comes  brightness  of  thought.  The  brief  supplica- 
tion is  the  pivot  of  the  song.  The  poet's  imagination  brightens 
as  with  a  ray  of  sunshine.  When  God  speaks,  souls  echo.  Some 
hear  the  voice,  *  Return,  ye  children/  and  at  once  reply, '  Eetum, 
0  Lord.'  The  first  efiect  of  Divine  grace  is  a  cry  for  grace  to 
accept.  The  storm-beaten  wanderer,  in  response  to  the  call  to 
come  home,  cries  unto  the  Lord  to  change  His  plan  and  come 
forth  with  pitying  help,  and  that  without  delay.  God  calls  for 
the  children ;  they  answer  as  His  servants.  Then  the  first  need 
is  the  cordial  of  His  mercy :  this  is  sought  early,  speedily,  for 
without  this  even  the  gladness  of  home  cannot  be  enjoyed. 

Now  the  strain  becomes  jubilant,  for  the  soul  has  found  its 
home  in  God.  There  is  rejoicing  and  gladness,  not  diminished 
or  unchastened  by  thoughts  of  the  storm  without.  There  is 
direction  for  useful  work — ^work  which  shall  have  a  glory  in 
days  to  come,  when  the  next  generation  shall  follow  on ;  so  that 
life  shall  not  pass  away  as  a  vain  dream,  a  brief  meditation,  or 
a  tale  that  is  told.  There,  too,  is  beauty :  the  distressed  and 
weather-stained  soul  puts  on  the  garment  of  holiness,  and  all  is 
glorious.  May  we  all  attain  this  mansion  of  the  Father's 
house! 

And  as  we  bring  this  sublime  old  psalm,  perhaps  the  oldest 
poem  extant,  this  literary  diamond,  to  Gospel  light,  new  beauties 
flash  out.  It  is,  after  all,  the  same  story,  *  old  and  yet  ever  new ' 
— man  expelled  from  his  true  home,  God  calling  on  him  to  re- 
turn, and  holy  souls  echoing  the  call  of  6od.  The  Gospel  adds 
the  wondrous  truth  that  G^d  has  come  forth,  in  the  person  of 
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Jesus,  right  into  the  fuiy  of  the  tempest  As  a  tender  plant  He 
has  been  uprooted  and  cast  down  withered  by  the  overwhelming 
flood ;  He  has  been  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  storm.  But 
now  He  ever  lives,  is  ever  present,  ever  calling  on  souls  to  re- 
turn, and  ever  ready  and  able  to  feel  for  those  cast  down  by  the 
fierce  tempests  of  the  wilderness,  even  to  carry  the  feeble  ones 
in  His  bosom.  And  as  we  notice  the  cries  of  '  Eetum '  in  the 
psalm,  well  may  we  remember  that  every  desire  to  seek  God  is 
but  the  response  of  His  desire  to  seek  us ;  every  flash  of  light 
on  our  minds  is  but  a  reflection  of  some  ray  from  His  throne ; 
every  loving  thought  is  but  the  echo  of  some  word  of  love  from 
Him ;  and  every  true  prayer  is  but  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  maketh  intercession  according  to  the  Will  of  God.  We 
may  leave  it  to  modem  teachers  of  the  development  theory  to 
explain  how  it  is  that  this,  one  of  the  oldest  of  psalms,  reveals 
some  of  the  grandest  thoughts  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
soul.  '  0  satisfy  us  speedily  with  Thy  grace,  that  we  may  have 
joy  and  rejoicing  as  long  as  we  live !' 

J.  Hunt  Cooke. 


'  SERMONS  AND  PULPITS: 
From  the  Works  of  John  Ruskin,  M.A. 

There  are  two  ways  of  regarding  a  sermon,  either  as  a  human 
composition,  or  a  divine  message.  If  we  look  upon  it  entirely 
as  the  first,  and  require  our  clergymen  to  finish  it  with  their 
utmost  care  and  learning,  for  our  better  delight  whether  of  ear 
or  intellect,  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to  expect  much  for- 
mality and  stateliness  in  its  delivery,  and  to  think  that  all  is  not 
well  if  the  pulpit  have  not  a  golden  fringe  round  it,  and  a  goodly 
cushion  in  front  of  it,  and  if  the  sermon  be  not  fairly  written 
in  a  black  book,  to  be  smoothed  upon  the  cushion  in  a  majestic 
manner  before  beginning;  all  this  we  shall  duly  come  to  expect: 
but  we  shall  at  the  same  time  consider  the  treatise  thus  pre- 
pared as  something  to  which  it  is  our  duty  to  listen  without 
restlessness  for  half  an  hour  or  three  quarters,  but  which,  when 
that  duty  has  been  decorously  performed,  we  may  dismiss  from 
our  minds  in  happy  confidence  of  being  provided  with  another 
when  next  it  shaLL  be  necessary.  But  if  once  we  begin  to 
regard  the  preacher,  whatever  his  faults,  as  a  man  sent  with  a 
message  to  us,  which  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death  whether  we 
hear  or  refuse ;  if  we  look  upon  him  as  set  in  charge  over  many 
spirits  in  danger  of  falling,  and  having  allowed  to  him  but  an 
hour  or  two  in  the  seven  days  to  speak  to  them  ;  if  we  make 
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some  endeavour  to  conceive  how  precious  these  hours  ought  to 
be  to  him,  a  small  vantage  on  the  side  of  God  after  his  flock 
have  been  exposed  for  six  days  together  to  the  full  weight  of  the 
world's  temptation,  and  he  has  been  forced  to  watch  the  thorn 
and  the  thistle  springing  in  their  hearts,  and  to  see  what  wheat 
had  been  scattered  there  snatched  from  the  wayside  by  this  wild 
bird  and  the  other,  and  at  last,  when  breathless  and  weary  with 
the  week's  labour  they  give  him  this  interval  of  imperfect  and 
languid  hearing  he  has  but  thirty  minutes  to  get  at  the  separate 
hearts  of  a  thousand  men,  to  convince  them  of  all  their  weak- 
nesses, to  shame  them  for  all  their  sins,  to  warn  them  of  all  their 
dangers,  to  try  by  this  way  and  that  to  stir  the  hard  fastenings 
of  those  doors  where  the  Master  Himself  has  stood  and  knocked 
and  yet  none  opened,  and  to  call  at  the  openings  of  those  dark 
streets  where  Wisdom  herself  has  stretched  forth  her  hands  and 
no  man  regarded, — thirty  minutes  to  raise  the  dead  in, — ^let  us 
but  once  understand  and  feel  this,  and  we  shall  look  with 
changed  eyes  upon  that  frippery  of  gay  furniture  about  the 
place  from  which  the  message  of  judgment  must  be  delivered, 
which  either  breathes  upon  the  dry  bones  that  they  may  live,  or, 
if  ineffectual,  remains  recorded  in  condemnation,  perhaps  against 
the  utterer  and  listener  alike,  but  assuredly  against  one  of  them, 
"We  shall  not  so  easily  bear  with  the  silk  and  gold  upon  the  seat 
of  Judgment,  nor  with  the  ornament  of  oratory  in  the  mouth  of 
the  messenger;  we  shall  wish  that  his  words  may  be  simple, 
even  when  they  are  sweetest,  and  the  place  from  which  he 
speaks  like  a  marble  rock  in  the  desert,  about  which  the  people 
have  gathered  in  their  thirst. 

Fulness  of  Chbist. — Ihave  foimd  it  an  interesting  thing  to  stand 
on  the  ed^e  of  a  noble  rolling  river,  and  to  think  that,  although  it  has 
been  flowing  on  for  six  thousand  years,  watering  the  fields  and  slaking 
the  thirst  of  a  hundred  generations,  it  shows  no  sign  of  waste  or  want ; 
and  when  I  have  watched  the  rise  of  the  sun,  as  he  shot  above  the  crest 
of  the  mountain,  or  in  a  sky  draped  with  golden  curtains  sprang  up  from 
his  ocean  bed,  1  have  wondered  to  think  that  he  has  melted  the  snows  of 
so  many  winters,  and  renewed  the  verdure  of  so  many  springs,  and 
painted  the  flowers  of  so  many  summers,  and  ripened  the  golden  harvest 
of  so  many  autumns,  and  vet  shines  as  brilliant  as  ever,  his  eye  not  dim 
nor  his  natural  strength  abated,  nor  his  floods  of  light  less  full,  for  cen- 
turies of  boundless  profusion.  Yet,  what  are  these  but  images  of  the 
fulness  that  is  in  Christ  1  Let  that  feed  your  hopes,  and  cheer  your 
hearts,  and  brighten  your  faith,  and  send  you  away  this  day  happy  and 
rejoicing.  For,  when  judgment  flames  have  licked  up  that  flowing 
stream,  and  the  light  of  that  glorious  sun  shall  be  quenched  in  darkness 
or  veiled  in  the  smoke  of  a  burning  world,  the  fulness  of  Christ  shall 
flow  on  throughout  eternity,  in  the  bUss  of  the  redeemed.  Blessed 
Saviour,  Ima^e  of  God,  Divine  Eedeemer  I  in  Thy  presence  is  fulness  of 
ioy,  at  Thy  nght  hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore.  What  Thou 
hast  gone  to  heaven  to  prepare,  may  we  be  called  up  at  death  to  enjoy  ! 
— JDr,  Guthrie. 
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THE  RIGHT  HON.  JOHN  BRIGHT. 

The  admirable  likeness  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  whicli  was  painted  by  Mr. 
Millais,  and  has  since  been  engraved  by  Mr.  Barlow,  is  now  hanging  on 
many  walls,  and  the  proof  engravings  will  be  especially  valuable  as  the 
years  pass  away.  It  is  well  known  that  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
artist's  proofs  are  issued,  and  there  can  be  no  more  procurable.  For  all 
the  highest  elements  of  engraving — delicate  softness,  combined  with  firm- 
ness of  artistic  handling,  this  likeness  is  a  masterpiece.  Messrs.  Agnew 
and  Son  are  now  about  to  publish  an  accompanying  engraving  of  John 
Bright  by  the  same  renowned  artist,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
these  companion  pictures  will  stand  alone  for  the  exquisite  beauty  of 
their  finish,  and  the  marvellous  realism  of  their  power.  We  have  here 
these  two  statesmen  with  their  intellectual  faculties  alive.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  the  artist  has  avoided  alike  the  extreme  of  painting  these  atatesr 
men  in  oratorical  attitudes,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  merelv  passive 
immobile  sort  of  expression  which  is  called  'repose'  on  the  other  hand. 
Two  such  men,  who  now  for  nearly  half  a  century  have  been  the  most 
prominent  figures  in  English  history,  will  now  live  in  *  art '  as  well  as  in 
history  ;  and  as  the  ancients  used  to  inspire  their  children  to  honour  and 
emulate  the  great  and  good  by  statues  in  the  forum  and  the  garden,  so 
we  believe  it  will  be  well  for  the  generation  to  come,  to  look  and  linger 
on  the  features  of  men  who,  have  ever  been  sans  reproche  in  all 
elements  of  moral  character.  They  have  won  laurels  of  reverence  and 
love  from  all  those  who  appreciate  wisdom  and  eloquence,  moral 
patience  and  intellectual  power,  added  to  those  high  spiritual  excellences 
which  will  leave  their  names  on  the  illustrious  roll  of  English  senators 
as  Christian  statesmen. 


Relics.— Perhaps  the  climax  of  relic- worship  is  what  transpires  in  St. 
Peter's  on  one  of  the  days  of  the  high  Easter  ceremoniaLs.  There  is  then 
presented  in  solemn  pomp,  for  the  adoration  of  thousands,  not  only  what 
IS  pretended  to  be  a  piece  of  the  cross,  and  the  spear  the  Roman  soldier 
thrust  into  our  Lord's  side,  but  positively,  the  very  handkerchief  with 
which  the  suffering  Saviour  wiped  the  sweat  from  His  face  as  he  ascended 
Calvary,  and  on  which  it  is  fraudulently  affirmed  the  impression  of 
His  face  was  left  I  could  scarce  credit  the  fact  when,  at  the  sounding 
of  a  kind  of  gong,  I  saw  held  forth  by  a  priest/in  one  of  the  lofty  galleries 
of  St.  Peter's,  tms  worse  than  fabulous  deception.  This  iS  done,  mind' 
you,  not  in  some  hovel  of  superstition,  some  dim,  dark  comer  of 
Romanism,  but  beneath  the  mighty  dome  of  her  most  gorgeous  sanctuary, 
the  Pope,  the  cardinals,  and  all  the  high  officials  of  Rome  taking  part  in 
the  adoration  of  this  impudent  device.  Can  anything  equal  this  ?  Must 
not  the  system  be  near  of  kin  to  the  father  of  hes )  Has  it  npt  come,  as 
prophecy  told  it  would,  with  lying  wonders,  and  aU  deceivableness  of 
unrighteousness  1—1.  H.  R 

'  "A  COMMOKFLAOE  life,"  we  say,  and  we  sigh ; 

But  why  should  we  sigh  as  we  say  ) 
The  commonplace  sun  in  the  commonplace  sky 

Makes  up  the  commonplace  day. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  are  commonplace  things, 
And  the  flower  that  blooms,  and  the  bird  that  sings  : 
But  dark  were  the  world  and  sad  our  lot 
If  the  flowers  failed  and  the  sun  shone  not ; 
And  God,  who  studies  each  separate  soul. 
Out  of  commonplace  lives  makes  His  beautiful  whola' 
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Bible  Society  Colporteurs. 

It  is  not  qtiickness  of  reply  that  is  the  colporteur's  best  weapon.  He 
must  be  well  grounded  in  the  truths  of  the  Book  he  carries  with  him, 
and  prepared  to  defend  his  faith  against  everv  class  of  objectors.  Let 
an  example  be  given  by  one  of  the  men  themselves. 

Mankey^  not  our  Ancestors. 

Market-day  brings  the  farmers  into  town  with  their  produce.  When 
business  is  over  they  stream  into  the  public-houses  and  enjoy  themselves. 
This  is  the  time  when  my  work  begins.  Last  market-day,  for  instance,  I 
entered  a  pabUc-house,  where  a  great  many  farmers  were  sitting  at  a  long 
table.  Selecting  one  of  them,  I  offered  him  a  Bible  and  began  to  talk  to 
him.  He  looked  very  uneasy,  and  I  verily  believe  he  bought  a  copy 
simply  to  get  rid  of  me.  But  I  read  his  thoughts,  and,  regarding  his 
uneasiness  as  a  good  sign,  kept  close  to  him  while  addressing  his  neigh- 
bours. Matters  grew  warm,  some  jeered  and  scoffed.  One  man  said, 
'  We  men  are  no  better  than  beasts ;  monkeys  were  our  common  ancestors, 
and  when  we  die  we  shall  fare  no  better  and  no  worse  than  they.'  I  said, 
*  Monkeys  were  not  my  ancestors.'  *  Who  then  ]'  *  I  was  made  in  God's 
image  and  after  His  likeness.  Had  monkeys  been  my  ancestors,  possibly 
I  might  have  thought  as  you  do  about  God,  and  the  solemn  destiny  of 
my  soul.'  At  this  retort  some  laughed,  others  looked  serious,  sides  were 
taken,  and  several  took  my  part  openly  and  bought  Bibles. 

Many  years  ago  one  of  the  colporteurs  had  a  sharp  discussion  with 
twenty  or  thirty  fellow-passengers  in  a  third-class  railway  carriage.  His 
bold  words  caused  those  who  were  on  the  Lord's  side  to  avow  themselves. 
One  of  them  exclaimed,  *  I  will  tell  you  what  this  man  with  the  Bible  is 
like  ;  he  is  an  itinerant  conscience,  come  to  stir  up  our  dead  or  slumber- 
ing consciences.'  It  was  a  winged  word  that  hit  off  the  character  that 
should  belong  to  every  true  colportear. 


Men  do  awake  too  late.  The  house  is  on  fire,  the  vessel  is  on  the 
rocks,  lions  have  leapt  the  camp.  Awake !  For  in  a  human  sense, 
in  our  gaols  and  asylums  to-day  there  are  men  that  awoke  too  late. 
How  they  look  upon  the  debris  of  past  life  as  it  is  broken  up  around 
them — the  once-prosperous  home,  pleasant-faced  children,  successful 
commerce  I  Now,  through  sottishness,  laziness,  sloth,  ill-companionships, 
illicit  habits,  they  have  plunged  themselves  into  prison,  and  others  into 
want ;  or  they  go  to  their  physician  with  shattered  nerves,  and  learn 
that  the  broken  harjp  cannot  be  re-strung ;  or  they  try  and  wash  the 
soiled  robe  of  reputation,  and  no  fuller's  earth  will  whiten  it.  Alas,  alas  ! 
there  is  an  awakening  here  too  late. —  W.  M,  S, 

True  greatness  shows  itself  in  ignoring,  or  quickly  forgetting,  personal 
injuries,  when  meaner  natures  would  be  kept  in  unrest  by  them.  The 
less  of  a  man  one  is,  the  more  he  makes  of  an  injury  or  an  insult.  The 
more  of  a  man  he  is,  the  less  he  is  disturbed  by  what  others  say  or  do 
against  him  without  cause. 

**  The  sea  remembers  not  tbe  vessel's  rending  keel , 
But  rushes  joyously  the  ravage  to  conceal." 

It  is  the  tiny  streamlet  which  is  kept  in  a  sputter  by  a  stick  thrust  into 
its  waters  by  a  wilful  boy. 
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Palestine  Explored,  with  a  view  to  the  Present  Natural 
Features,  and  to  the  Prevailing  Manners,  Customs, 
Rites,  and  Colloquial  Expressions  of  the  People  which 
throw  Light  on  the  Figurative  Language  of  the  Bible. 
By  the  Eev.  James  Neil,  M.A.,  formerly  Incumbent  of  Christ 
Church,  Jerusalem.    Nisbet  and  Co. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  Palestine  exploration  has  done  for 
Biblical  Hermeneutics,  Mr.  Neil  has  found  an  almost  unwrought 
vein  of  rich  wealth.  There  is  scarcely  a  text,  term,  or  group  of 
ideas  upon  which  he  descends  that  he  does  not  illumine  by  his 
knowledge  of  the  ways  and  persistent  habits  of  the  people  of 
Palestine.  He  has  thrown  much-needed  light  on  the  murder  of 
Sisera,  on  the  *  night-mist '  which  is  the  true  meaning  of  tal, 
rather  than  the  *  dew '  by  which  it  is  commonly  translated ;  on  the 
shivers  of  pottery,  on  the  site  of  Mount  Zion,  on  the  shepherd's 
staff,  on  watercourses,  and  walls,  etc.  We  do  not  endorse  the 
author's  prophetic  views,  but  we  admire  the  fine  tact  and  true 
scholarship  with  which  he  has  utilised  his  personal  observations. 
The  volume  is  worthy  of  wide  circulation. 

Lectures  in  Defence  of  the  Christian  Faith.  By  Professor 
F.  Godet,  Translated  by  W.  H.  Lyttelton,  M.A.  T.  and 
T.  Clark. 

Dr.  Godet  here  appears  at  his  best.  He  has  reproduced  with 
force  and  freshness  the  historical  argument  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  body  of  Jesus,  meeting  with  trenchant  energy  the  hypo- 
thesis by  which  many  would  remove  it  from  the  pages  of 
revelation.  The  lectures  were  delivered  in  reply  to  Dr.  ReviUe, 
who  had  been  endeavouring  to  recommend  the  vision  theory  to 
a  Neufchatel  audience.  Dr.  Godet  shows  how  the  miraculous 
and  supernatural  are  inseparably  intertwined  with  the  ethical 
and  religious  teaching  of  Christ;  and  he  demonstrates  the 
absolute  holiness  and  divinity  of  our  Lord  with  arguments  of 
remarkable  cogency,  and  in  language  ablaze  with  fervent  love. 

Christianity  and  War.  London:  Yates,  Alexander,  and 
Shepheard. 

The  Peace  Society  is  well  served  by  these  letters  upon  the 
Cause,  the  Curae,  and  the  Cure  of  Wars. 

The  Old  Abbot's  Eoad.  By  Lizzie  Alldridge.  London :  James 
Clarke  and  Co. 

This  is  a  religious  novel.  It  contains  some  good  delineations  of 
character  in  the  Bentham  family,  and  in  Faulkner,  the  schenung, 
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grasping  lawyer.  A  less  gushing  style  would  be  an  improve- 
ment»  and  altogether  this  work  belongs  to  the  second,  not  the 
£rst  class  of  imaginative  literature. 

Christian  Sociology.  By  J.  H.  W.  Stuck  enberg,  D.D.  London  : 
K  D.  Dickinson. 

This  is  a  most  valuable  exposition  of  our  social  relations  and 
duties,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Christian  principle.  Unhappily 
the  treatment  of  sociology  has  been  left  too  much  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  repudiate  the  authority  of  Christ.  They  have  set 
forth  the  nobleness  of  self-sacrifice  for  others,  as  if  it  were  a 
discovery  of  their  own,  and  our  Saviour  had  never  said,  *  Love 
one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.'  Tliis  treatise  upon  Chris- 
tian social  life  and  ethics,  therefore,  supplies  a  want,  and  it 
is  worthy  of  the  widest  circulation. 

Half-hearted  Churchmen.  By  the  Eev.  Charles  Bullock,  B.D. 
London :  Home  Words  Office. 

This  correspondence  attests  the  discord  which  prevails  in  the 
Established  Church,  and  forcibly  reminds  one  of  the  diflference 
between  a  Church  and  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Bonnie  Jeaxnie.    By  Mary  Onley.    London:   Jarrold  and 
Sons. 

An  interesting  tale  of  providential  care,  sanctified  afl&iction, 
and  the  power  of  kindness  on  both  man  and  beast. 

Hugh  Stowell:  A  Life  and  its  Lessons.  By  the  Eev.  Charles 
Bullock,  B.D.     . 

A  biographical  sketch  of  a  noble-minded  Churchman,  a  faithful 
minister,  and  a  zealous,  yet  charitable  Protestant. 

Henry  Moorhouse  :  The  English  Evangelist.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Macpherson.  -  Morgan  and  Scott,  The  Christian  Office. 

A  deeply  interesting  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  a  very 
remarkable  man.  TUl  nearly  twenty  years  of  age  he  lived  a  wild 
Ufe  of  sin  and  daring,  when  the  love  of  Christ  turned  his  daring 
and  spnit  of  enterprise  into  energetic  work  for  his  Master.  In 
this  country  and  in  America  he  preached  with  wonderful  success 
for  nearly  thirty  years,  but  with  true  humility  shrank  from  all 
fame,  or  applause,  or  reports  of  his  work.  Yet  by  his  genial, 
loving,  earnest  nature  and  overpowering  faith  he  drew  hearts  to 
him  wherever  he  went. . 

Mission  Life  in  Greece  and  Palestine.  By  Mrs.  E.  R  Pitman. 
Illustrated.  Cassell,  Better,  Galpin  and  Co.,  London,  Paris, 
and  New  York. 

This  is  a  charming  book.  It  awakens  enthusiasm  in  the  most 
healthy  way,  the  chapter  on  *  Ministry  among  the  Cretan  Re- 
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fugees'  being  specially  interesting.  The  style  is  equally  free 
from  affectation  and  from  dulness.  Illustrations  are  to  be  found 
on  almost  every  other  page,  and  the  little  pictures  of  Genoa, 
Pisa,  Florence,  Eome,  Naples,  and  Mount  Parnassus  are  excellent. 
The  book  is  characterised  by  realism  in  description,  and  in 
the  etchings  given  of  *A  Greek  Festival,'  'Scholars  at  the 
Mission  School,  Joppa,'  'A  Greek  Funeral,'  and  'A  Village 
Dance,'  are  full  of  life.  The  closing  chapter,  on  '  The  Present 
Condition  and  Future  Prospects  of  Palestine,'  is  well  worthy  of 
perusal.  We  are  rejoiced  to  hear  of  more  women- workers  still 
going  forth  to  mission- work  abroad,  and  this  record  of  one  of 
Christ's  faithful  servants  will  be  read  with  deep  interest  by  all 
whose  hearts  are  in  the  great  work  of  winning  the  world  for 
Christ.  The  editor  says  :  'In  the  strength  of  faith  and  full* of 
confidence  in  the  Master  who  had  called  her  into  the  vineyard, 
Mary  Baldwin  addressed  herself  to  the  work.'  We  feel  sure 
that  this  well-written  work  wiU  be  an  inspiration  to  many 
others.    It  is  excellently  got  up. 

Mothers'  Meetings  ;  by  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Peers,  M.A.  Early 
Days  in  the  Christian  Life;  by  Canon  Eichardson. 
Decision  for  Christ  ;  by  Biffw  Flavel  Cooke.  Elliot  Stock, 
62,  Paternoster  Eow. 

These  three  little  handbooks  have  our  warmest  word  of  com- 
mendation. They  are  always  needed,  and  serve  no  mere 
temporary  purpose.  The  first  volume  deals  with  the  value  and 
intention  of  mothers'  meetings,  and  how  to  start  them.  The 
second  volume  is  designed,  as  its  author  says,  'to  enlist  the 
earliest  efforts  of  the  better  life  in  the  service  of  the  Divine 
Master,  who  claims  the  first  ripe  ears  for  His  holy  temple.'  In 
one  word,  it  is  full  of  encouragement  to  those  who  do  love 
Christ.  The  third  volume  treats  of  decision  for  Christy  inde- 
cision, excuses,  and  consequences  of  decision.  It  is  earnest, 
and  it  is  real. 

The  Restoration  of  God's  Banished  Ones,  and  Other 
Sermons.  By  the  late  Eev.  George  James  Proctor. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Eow.  Edited,  with 
prefatory  Memoir,  by  J.  Alexander  McKennall,  B.A. 

Mr.  McKennall's  prefatory  memoir  is  full  of  delicate  feeling 
and  of  just  appreciation.  We  have  read  some  of  the  sermons, 
and  feel  that  Mr.  McKennall  has  supplied  us  with  the  very  best 
criticism  of  them.  He  says  of  this  volume :  *  It  will  find  an 
audience  "  fit  though  few,"  to  whom  there  will  be  a  charm  in 
the  elevation  of  thought  of  these  discourses,  their  purity  of 
sentiment,  the  tenderness  and  broad  humanity  of  their  fediing, 
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the  devoutness  and  fervour  of  their  faith.  Such  persons  will 
not  be  much  disturbed  that  Mr.  Proctor's  style  was  neither  argu- 
mentative nor  critical ;  they  will  find  abundant  compensation 
for  the  lack  of  these  elements  in  the  gentle,  sometimes  impas- 
sioned mysticism,  which  was  his  special  characteristic.  To 
those  who  knew  him  the  volume  will  be  profoundly  interesting, 
as  it  recalls  some  of  the  outward  events  and  suggests  the  inward 
experiences  of  a  singularly  pathetic  life.  The  study  of  some  of 
these  sermons  has  affected  me  like  listening  to  *  Songs  Without 
Words.\  •  Like  all  good  sermons,  they  are  eminently  autobio- 
graphic/ The  life  interprets  the  sermons,  the  sermons  reveal 
the  man/  We  can  only  add  to  what  Mr,  McKennall  says,  that 
the  second  sermon  on '  Lily- work ' — '  Upon  the  top  of  the  pillars 
was  lily- work ' — and  the  fourteenth,  *  The  Disciples  in  Geth- 
semane,'  are  exceedingly  touching,  suggestive,  and  beautiful. 
Some  poems  of  Mr,  Proctor's  are  included  in  the  prefatory 
memoir. 

Sermons  for  the  Times;  a  Series  of  Seven  Sermons.  By 
Rev.  Henry  Sturt,  Dewsbury.  Benjamin  Bulmer,  Dews- 
bury. 

These  discourses,  treating  of  Christian  evidences,  are  stated 
on  the  title-page  to  have  been  printed  at  the  request  of  those 
who  heard  them.  On  such  subjects  new  matter  is  not  so  much 
to  be  looked  for  as  a  fresh  and  effective  treatment  of  what  is 
old.  That  is  to  be  found  here.  Mr.  Sturt's  style  is  terse,  and 
his  arguments  are  broad  and  strong. 

The  third  volume  of  '  The  Inner  Life  of  Christ,'  by  Dr. 
Parker,  is  announced  for  December.  The  price,  as  before,  is  8s. ; 
but  Ministers,  students  and  teachers  may  have  it  for  half-price 
on  direct  application  to  the  publisher,  Eichard  Clarke,  9,  Plum- 
tree  Court,  Farringdon  Street,  E.C. ;  7d.  extra  if  by  post. 

The  Acts  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  By  the  Eev.  F.  A. 
Malleson,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Broughton-in-Fumess.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton, 

Mr.  Malleson  is  right  in  the  estimate  which  he  has  formed  of 
the  position  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  Christian  Church. 
'Conquerors  and  legislators,  philosophers  and  preachers,  have 
had  their  day,  and  made  their  mark ;  but  were  their  names, 
and  the  memory  of  all  they  have  spoken  and  done,  utterly 
obliterated,  the  world  woidd  still  move  on  as  usual.  Take 
away  Paul  and  his  writings  from  the  world,  and  you  might  as 
safely  deprive  a  ship  of  compass  and  chronometers.  .  .  Perhaps 
it  may  be  thought  that  this  is  claiming  too  much  for  St.  Paul,  and 
that  we  might  still  possess  Christianity  if  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  eliminated  from,  the 
holy  writings.  But  what  Christianity  ?  .  .  There  are  the  seeds  of 
eternal  life  in  the  books  of  the  First  and  Second  Covenant ;  but 
where  but  in  St.  Paul  shall  we  find  the  full  exhibition  of  justi- 
fication by  faith,  of  the  true  relation  between  faith  and  works, 
and  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  New,  and  of  the  beautiful  attri- 
butes  of  Christian  love  ?  Is  any  author  that  ever  wrote  read  as 
St.  Paul  is,  daily,  one  might  say  hourly,  in  whatsoever  climate 
human  beings  have  attained  to  any  knowledge  of  literature, 
from  the  equator  to  the  arctic  circle ;  not  by  the  lean  kf  alone, 
but  by  the  poor  and  unlearned ;  not  in  great  assemblies  alone, 
but  by  the  solitary  in  the  closet,  in  the  desert,  or  in  the  many 
isles  of  the  pacific  V 

Without  the  enthusiasm  and  the  profound  appreciation  of  the 
apostle  which  these  words  indicate,  no  man  is  fit  to  write  or  to 
expound  his  life.  Mr.  Malleson  has  other  qualifications  as  well 
for  the  task  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  possesses  the  neces- 
sary learning  and  the  faculty  of  presenting  the  results  of 
criticism  in  a  clear  and  intelligible  form.  He  has  judged  rightly 
that  the  works  of  Conybeare  and  Howson,  Mr.  Lewin,  and 
Canon  Farrar,  have  not  exhausted  the  subject.  And  if  he  has 
added  nothing  very  new  to  what  his  predecessors  have  said,  he 
has  written  a  work  which  the  most  intelligent  can  read  with 
satisfaction.  We  confess  to  having  been  led  on  from  page  to 
page  by  the  interest  of  the  story,  forgetful  of  the  office  of  critic. 


The  late  Eev.  Alexander  Raleigh,  D.D. — We  have  received 
this  Memoir y  edited  by  Mrs,  Baleigh,  published  by  Messrs.  A, 
and  C.  Bla/^k,  too  late  for  our  review  in  Jantuiry,  much  to  our 
regret,  but  we  purpose  devoting  some  pages  of  the  Magazine 
in  February  to  a  review  of  a  life  so  full  of  interest  to  our  readers. 


Imperfection  is  in  some  sort  essential  to  all  that  we  know  of  life. 
It  is  the  sign  of  life  in  a  mortal  body,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  state  of  progress 
and  change.  Nothing  that  lives  is,  or  can  be,  rigidly  perfect ;  part  of  it 
is  decaying,  part  nascent.  The  fox-glove  blossom — a  third  part  bud,  a 
third  part  past,  a  third  part  in  full  bloom— is  a  type  of  this  world.  In 
all  things  that  live  there  are  certain  irregularities  and  deficiencies,  which 
are  not  only  signs  of  life^  but  sources  of  beauty.  No  human  face  is 
exactly  the  same  in  its  hnes  on  each  side,  no  leaf  perfect  in  its  lobes, 
f  o  branch  in  its  symmetry.  AU  admit  irregularity  as  they  imply  change  ; 
and  to  banish  imperfection  is  to  destroy  expression,  to  check  exertion,  to 
paralyse  vitality.  All  things  are  Hterallv  better,  lovelier,  and  more 
beloved,  for  the  imnerfections  that  have  been  divinely  appointed,  that 
the  law  of  human  life  may  be  effort,  and  the  law  of  human  judgment, 
mercy. — Ruskin, 
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WILLIAM  LINDSAY  ALEXANDER,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Such  sketches  as  the  present,  to  accompany  portraits,  are  not 
to  he  regarded  as  memoirs,  or  as  anything  like  critical  estimates, 
still  less  as  eulogia  on  living  men.  They  are  designed  only  to 
give  to  our  readers  a  few  facts  such  as  a  man  might  properly 
enoagh  famish  respecting  his  own  outer  life. 

William  Lindsay  Alexander  was  bom  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh  on  August  24,  1808,  and  spent  his  early  years  where 
he  is  spending  his  old  age,  at  Pinkiebura,  then  the  residence  of 
his  maternal  grand-uncle,  Alexander  Lindsay.  In  consequence 
of  an  accident  his  childhood  was  one  of  much  weakness  and 
sufifering.  His  first  achoolmaster  was  James  Thomson,  who  in 
after  years  was  for  long  the  energetic  and  efficient  agent  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  South  America,  and  sub- 
sequently at  Madrid.  From  him  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Leith  High  School,  where  his  teacher  was  a  Mr.  Bayne,  a 
dominie  of  the  old  school,  who  taught  Latin,  and  nothing  but 
Latin,  and  who  seemed  to  think  that  to  learn  Latin  and  enjoy 
it  was  the  chief  end  of  man.  His  next  teacher  was  Dr.  Hugh 
Jamieson,  a  minister  of  the  Associate  Synod,  who  kept  a  board- 
ing-school at  East  Linton,  in  Haddingtonshire. 

In  1822  young  Alexander  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  for  three  sessions  he  prosecuted  study  in  Latin,  Greek, 
logic,  and  metaphysics,  under  Professors  Pillans,  Dunbar,  and 
Bitchie;  and  during  the  summer  had  lessons  from  private 
teachers  in  French,  German,  Hebrew,  and  mathematics.  In 
November,  1825,  he  went  to  St.  Andrews,  attracted  thither  by 
Dr.  Chalmers,  who  was  then  at  the  height  of  his  activity  and 
reputation,  as  Professor  of  Moral  PMlosophy  and  Political 
Economy;  and  at  this  university  he  continued  until  he  had 
completed  the  full  curriculum,  and  taken  his  M.A.  degree.  In 
the  beginning  of  1828  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  classical  and 
mathematical  tutor  in  the  Blackburn  Academy,  the  precursor  of 
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the  Lancashire  College  now  located  at  Manchester.  There  he 
remained  for  four  years,  when  he  returned  to  Scotland  to  resume 
study  at  the  Edinburgh  University  in  some  branches  of  science 
to  which  he  had  not  previously  attended.  In  the  autumn  of 
1832,  passing  through  Liverpool  from  Wales,  he  was  induced  to 
tarry  over  the  Sunday  to  preach  at  Newington  Chapel,  and 
there  he  continued  for  nearly  two  years,  preaching  twice  every 
Sunday,  but  not  as  pastor,  regarding  himself  only  as  a  lay 
preacher.  His  experience  there,  however,  led  him  ultimately  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ;  and  in  order  the 
better  to  prepare  himself  jfor  this,  he  in  1834  went  to  Germany, 
where  he  spent  some  time  at  Halle  and  Leipsic,  chiefly  the  former. 

In  1835  Mr.  Alexander  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  church 
then  in  Argyle  Square,  Edinburgh,  to  become  its  pastor.  He 
was  ordained  in  February  of  that  year,  and  thereby  entered  on 
a  pastorate  which  was  continued  for  forty-two  years.  In  1854 
he  was  appointed  successor  to  Dr.  Wardlaw  as  Professor  of 
Systematic  Theology  in  the  Hall  of  the  Congregational  Churclies 
of  Scotland.  Besides  this  he  held  the  office  of  Examiner  in 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  for  four  years ; 
and  he  was  a  member  of  the  University  Court  of  the  Edinburgh 
University  from  1871  to  1879,  having  been  re-elected  after  his 
first  term  of  office  had  expired.  In  1846  he  received  the 
honorary  degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  St.  Andrews. 
He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Scottish  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  of 
the  Boyal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  taken  part  in*  the 
revision  of  the  Authorised  Version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
having  been  a  member  of  the  Revision  Company  from  the 
beginning. 

Dr.  Alexander  has  written  much.  He  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  British  Quaiijerly  Review  and  sundry  magazines.  He 
edited  the  third  edition  of  Eitto's  '  Biblical  Cyclopaedia,'  and 
wrote  many  of  the  articles.  The  articles  *  Moral  Philosophy ' 
and  *  Scripture  Theology '  in  the  eighth  edition  of  the  *  Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica '  were  written  by  him.  From  the  Grerman 
he  has  translated  Billroth  '  On  1st  and  2nd  Corinthians,'  2  vols. 
(1837-8);  Havemick's  'Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament' 
(1852) ;  and  Domer  '  On  the  Person  of  Christ/  vol.  i.  (1861). 

His  own  books  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  octavo 
volumes.  They  are,  taking  them  in  the  order  of  pubUcation : 
'  The  Connexion  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments/ 
being  the  Congregational  Lecture  for  1840  ;  *  Anglo-Catholicism 
not  ApostoUc^/  being  an  inquiry  into  the  Scriptural  authority 
of  the  leading  doctrines  advocated  in  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times/ 
1843  ;  '  Switzerland  and  the  Swiss  Churches/  being  notes  of  a 
short  tour  and  notices  of  the  principal  religious  bodies  in  that 
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country,  1846  ;  *  Christ  and  Christianity/  a  vindication  of  the 
divine  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  grounded  on  the 
historical  verity  of  the  life  of  Christ,  1854  (republished  in 
New  York  the  same  year)  ;  '  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Ralph  Wardlaw,  DD.,  1856  ;  '  Christian  Thought  and  Work/ 
a  series  of  meditations  on  passages  of  Scripture,  1862 ;  '  St.  Paul 
at  Athens/  18G5. 

It  is  not  a  little  humiliating  to  authors  to  observe  how 
rapidly  books  fall  into  the  rear,  and  are  pushed  out  of  sight  by 
newer  books.     They  have  this  consolation,  however,  that  even 
books  which  have   been   soon    forgotten  have   'served  their 
generation  according  to  the  will  of  God  /  and  in  the  list  which 
we  have  just  given  there  are  books  which  are  as  worthy  of  study 
to-day  as  they  were  when  first  published.    The  work  on  *  Christ 
and  Christianity/  300  pages,  deals  effectively  with   Strauss's 
mythical  theory.     '  I  have  argued  exclusively  from  facts,*  the 
author ^ays;  'and  both  in  the  preparation  of  these  facts,  and  in 
reasoning  from  them,  I  have  sought  to  keep  close  by  those 
established  laws  of  scientific  investigation  which  all  men  engaged 
in  inquiries  where  hypothesis  is  requisite,  are  taught  to  reverence 
as  the  only  safe  guides  to  knowledge.'     *  Anglo-Catholicism,'  an 
octavo  of  450  pages,  was  published  in  1843,  long  before  Bitualism 
attained  its  present  boldness  and  its  present  dimensions,  but  its 
fundamental  principles  were  the  same.    The  great  question  at 
issue  was  stated  by  Mr.  Alexander  thus :   '  Does  Christianity 
depend  upon  the  Church  as  a  visible  body,  or  does  the  Church 
depend  upon  Christianity  ?    In  other  words,  is  it  the  Church — 
existing  by  the  preserving  care  of  God — endowed  with  myste- 
rious and  supernatural  power  over  the  destinies  of  men,  and 
whose  ever-vital  nucleus  is  found  in  the  clerical  order,  by  the 
members  of  which  her  order  is  preserved,  her  unity  manifested, 
and  her  power  dispensed — ^is  it  the  Church  thus  constituted 
which  conveys  salvation  to  men  ?     Or  do  men,  by  obtaining 
salvation,  each  one  for  himself,  by  the  reception  of  God's  offer 
of  mercy  through  Christ,  constitute,  by  their  spiritual  union 
with  Christ,  the  Church  of  God,  which  is  holy,  catholic,  and 
invisible,  and,  by  their  outward  fellowship  with  each  other,  such 
churches  as  Christ  has  appointed  to  exist  visibly  on  the  earth  V 
The  work  on  '  The  Connexion  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments '  (octavo,  over  500  pages)  appeared  long  before  the 
days  of  Colenso,  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  and  Professor  Bobertson 
Smith,  and  does  not  discuss  the  questions  which  these  men  have 
made  familiar  to  the  public  mind.    But  in  some  respects  it  is  only 
the  more  useful.    Theological  students  should  not  neglect  it  for 
later  works.    It  contains  a  large  amount  of  Scriptural  exposition. 
In  the  Ifanconformist  a/ad  Independent  there  appeared  last 
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autumn  some  notes  by  a  tourist  on  a  '  Sunday  in  Edinburgh/  cui 
extract  from  which  may  fitly  close  this  notice :  '  Dr.  Lindsay 
Alexander  was  advertised  to  occupy  his  old  pulpit,  and  I  wended 
my  way  to  Augustine  Church.  And  thankM  was  I  to  find 
myself  there.  The  doctor  must  now  be  reckoned  among  the 
"aged/'  he  is  certainly  older  than  the  apostle  was  when  he 
called  himself  "  Paul  the  aged/'  but  he  has  not  lived  a  life  to 
produce  such  effects  of  age  as  the  apostle  must  have  been  con- 
scious of.  He  seemed  hale  and  vigorous,  both  bodily  and 
mentally.  The  announcement  of  his  text  led  me  to  anticipate  a 
sermon  of  great  interest  and  power,  and  I  was  not  disappointed. 
It  was  John  x.  18, "  No  man  taketh  it  from  Me,  but  I  lay  it  down 
of  Myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down,  and  I  have  power  to 
take  it  again/'  The  strangeness  of  this  saying,  its  profound 
significance  and  suggestiveness,  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  we 
were  reminded^  by  those  who  have  been  familiar  with  it  all  their 
life.  Christ's  words  are  not  like  the  words  of  the  Christi&n  who 
is  willing  to  depart,  or  even  longing  to  depart,  nor  like  the  words 
of  the  apostle  when  he  said  triumphantly,  "  I  am  now  ready  to 
be  offered ;  henceforth  there  is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown  of  right- 
eousness." Ko  man,  no  sane  man,  ever  spoke  like  this  Man  of 
Kazareth ;  no  man,  either  before  Him  or  after  Him,  could  say, 
"  I  have  power  to  lay  down^  my  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take  it 
again/'  The  singular  meaning  of  the  words,  and  all  that  they 
suggest  about  Christ  and  His  mission  on  earth,  were  expounded 
with  great  fulness  and  with  frequent  touches  of  pathos.  I  sup- 
pose I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  in  the  pulpit  Dr.  Alexander 
is  less  **  a  man  of  feeling  "  than  of  intellect.  But  there  was  no 
lack  of  feeling  last  Sunday.  The  heart  moved  with  the  head,  and 
when,  at  the  close  of  Gospel  illustrations  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
wonderfulness  of  Christ's  words  and  works,  he  called  on  us  to 
bow  down  adoringly  and  exclaim,  "  My  Lord  and  my  Grod,"  it 
was  with  a  voice  which  trembled  with  emotion,  and  which,  if  I 
judge  of  others  by  myselfj  evoked  a  sympathetic  response  in  his 
audience.' 


THE  REFINERS  FURNACE. 

Everything  used  in  the  erection  of  the  Jewish  Temple  was  to  be 
flawless  and  perfect.  The  carving  was  so  elaborate,  that  nothing 
but  the  most  solid  cedar  would  suffice.  The  gilding  so 
brilliant,  that  only  the  purest  gold  was  to  be  employed.  The 
marble  so  snowlike,  that  only  the  unveined  block  would  suit 
the  structure. 
As  of  the  Temple  itself,  so  was  it  also  of  the  gifts  to  be  pre- 
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sented.  The  lamb  without  blemish  was  but  a  type  of  all  the 
offeiiDgs.    '  The  beat  for  the  Lord '  was  inscribed  on  alL 

That  Temple  was  the  earthly  picture  of  heaven — the  perfect 
home  of  the  saints.  Nought  is  to  enter  there  tainted  with  sin, 
or  marred  with  blemish;  those  who  enter  there  have  come 
out  of  great  tribulation,  and  been  made  white  in  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb.  Thus  Malachi  prophecies,  '  He  shall  sit  as  a  refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver.' 

The  purification  of  character  is  not,  therefore,  an  exceptional 
experience.  Christian  meetening  is  a  common  necessity. 
'Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord.'  One  and  all 
are  to  be  made  perfect  through  suffering.  Work  for  God  is  our 
duty  as  His  servants,  but  there  is  a  work  to  be  done  in  us 
which  involves  pain  and  trial — such  as  that  to  which  our  text 
refers.  We  are  not  only  sculptors  working  on  a  building,  we 
are  sculptures  with  living  hearts  and  quivering  nerves,  to  whom 
the  furnace  of  trial  is  a  needful  thing. 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that '  the  wicked  are  not  in 
trouble  as  other  men.'  The  element  of  purification  is  not  there; 
the  element  of  submission  is  not  there.  We  are  to  endure  as 
seeing  Him  who  is  invisible,  *  giving  thanks  unto  the  Father, 
who  has  made  us  meet  to  be  partakers  of  the  inheritance  of  the 
saints  in  light.' 

Let  us  look : 

At  the  Dwvne  Hand  which  arraTiges  the  furnace. 

Fire  is  an  element  over  which  we  have  little  control.  A 
beautiful  servant^  it  is  a  baneful  master.  Over  the  tribulation 
of  which  it  is  here  the  symbol  we  have  still  less  control.  We 
cannot  ourselves  set  in  order  the  moral  procedure  which  is  to 
issue  in  refined  and  purified  character.  Directly  we  begin  to 
choose  our  discipline,  we  become  foolish  and  vain  ascetics, 
thinking  that  the  medicament  of  trouble  can  be  mixed  with  our 
own  hands ;  thus  we  cast  aside  the  pleasant  as  though  it  must 
needs  be  pernicious. 

The  God  who  holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His  hands 
keeps  them  in  the  safe  ocean,  or  the  quiet  watercourse.  The 
Father  of  the  children's  earthly  home  in  this  world  keeps  the 
fire  hiding  in  the  caves  or  rumbling  in  the  recesses  of  the  earth. 
The  traveller  caught  in  the  lighted  prairie  wishes  for  a  moment 
that  there  was  no  element  of  fire ;  the  dweller  at  home  in  the 
chill  winter  nights  knows  its  blessed  warmth  and  cheer. 

At  times  we  have  all  wished  that  there  were  no  griefs  and 
trials  here.    But  we  remember  the  words : 

*  This  sorrow's  heavenly, 
It  strikes  where  it  doth  love.' 
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We  are  not  the  poor  fungi  of  a  day ;  we  are  as  trees  planted 
"by  the  river  of  water  whose  leaves  shall  not  wither ;  we  are  not 
to  be  as  pictures  drawn  on  fading  paper,  but  rather  like  those 
that  on  the  enduring  enamel  have  first  to  pass  through  the  fire. 

The  furnace  needs  ordering  for  us  alL  'A£9iction  cometh  not 
forth  of  the  dust/  It  is  much  to  know  that  our  Father's  hand  is  at 
work  in  all  the  events  of  our  history.  The  ordering  of  life  will  not 
leave  us  without '  the  common  dignity  of  pain.'  No.  *  Without 
chastisement/  then,  surely  I  must  be  without  the  higher  sonship. 

At  the  Divine  Eye  that  watches  the  furnace. 

It  is  a  steady  process ;  and  so  our  text  says  *  He  sits.'  For 
that  little  touch  of  thought  we  are  grateful.  One  who  read  this 
text — ^a  Christian  lady — took  the  trouble  to  ask  the  refiner  how 
silver  was  purged  from  dross;  particularly  what  was  the 
business  of  the  refiner  himself  during  the  process.  *  Do  you 
sit  V  she  asked.  '  Yes/  he  replied ;  *  for  I  must  keep  my  eye 
steadily  fixed  on  the  furnace,  for  if  the  silver  remains  too  long 
under  the  intense  heat  it  is  sure  to  be  damaged.'  She  saw  the 
beauty  of  the  image,  which  was  completed  when  the  silversmith 
added,  *  I  only  know  the  exact  instant  when  the  purifying  pro- 
cess is  complete  by  seeing  my  own  countenance  in  the  silver.' 

Beautiful  indeed  is  this  as  a  spiritual  suggestion !  Only 
when  God  sees  His  own  image  in  His  children  is  He  satisfied. 
Nothing  short  of  this.  It  is  not  enough  to  be  justified ;  not 
enough  to  be  forgiven ;  not  enough  to  be  gifted  With  clear-eyed 
conscience  and  resolute  will — we  must  be  changed  from  glory  to 
glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Therefore  the  Father  *  sits.'  He  knows  the  very  moment  when 
Joseph's  virtue  is  tested,  and  Abraham's  ordeal  passed,  and  Daniel's 
fortitude  tried,  and  then  the  king's  voice  is  heard  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cave !  Scripture  is  full  of  this  beautiful  teaching.  It  is  thus 
that '  His  eyes  behold  and  his  eyelids  try  the  children  of  men.' 

We  tremble  and  are  afraid.  We  see  not  the  Invisible  Face 
beside  the  furnace,  and  we  may  be  forgiven  if  we  sometimes 
wonder  at  all  the  mysteries  of  pain  and  grief.    We  are  so  alone ! 

'  In  spite  of  all  affection,  tried  and  true, 
Each  man  alone  most  struggle  vrith  his  woes,' 

for  none  can  enter  that  furnace  with  us — ^none  know  its  heat. 
None,  but  Christ ! 

Let  me  know  that  the  captain's  eye  is  on  the  water,  and  I  can 
sleep  in  the  storm ;  but  let  me  know  above  all  that  everywhere 
the  sentinel-eye  is  my  Father's,  and  all  is  well.  Yes ;  we  go  to 
meet  the  future  knowing  that  we  may  mistake  good  for  ill. 
God  knows  best.    Let  Him  heap  on  the  fuel,  let  His  eye  watch 
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the  fire,  *  that  the  trial  of  your  faith,  being  much  more  precious 
than  that  of  gold  which  perishes,  ^ight  be  found  unto  praise  and 
honour  at  the  appearing  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ/ 

At  the  Divine  end  in  ordering  the  furnace. 

The  beautiful  Bible  words  have  become  hardened  coins. 
What  a  treat  it  would  seem  to  us  to  be  able  to  read  the  Bible 
to-day  for  the  first  time^  and  never  to  have  known  the  traditional 
meanings !  '  Sanctification '  is  one  of  the  words  one  naturally 
avoids,  because  it  has  become  conventionalised ;  it  has  become 
narrowed  to  a  cheerless  type  of  goodness.  How  beautiful  to 
read  it  with  freshness  of  imstereotyped  feeling.  This  New 
Version  will  do  us  infinite  good ;  it  will  make  us  think.  What 
sweet  refreshment  it  is,  to  be  delivered  from  the  mere  spell  of 
accustomed  words ! 

And  thus  we  wish,  says  the  Apostle,  summing-up  all,  'your 
sanctification.'  Sanctified  diversity  of  character  gives  room  for 
manliness  in  spiritual  life.  Some  would  think  McCheyne  sanc- 
tified, who  would  not  think  McLeod  so ;  some  woidd  think  it  of 
£eble,  who  do  not  think  it  of  Kingsley.  Herein  is  our  mistake ; 
we  imperil  the  word  by  the  limitations  of  our  religious  or  irre- 
ligious Pharisaism.  Some  think  F^n^lon  and  Melancthon  too 
gentle ;  others  are  offended  at  the  ruggedness  of  Cromwell  and 
John  £dox  :  but  consider  their  work.  *  Who  complains  that 
the  rock  is  rugged  that  has  to  withstand  the  sea  ?'  The  volcanic 
fires  that  once  fused  and  crystallised  the  granite,  affect  all 
material  according  to  its  mass  and  magnitude.  Now  the  fire 
issues  in  the  Corinthian  brass,  and  now  in  the  softer  metals. 
Experience  does  not  alter  the  groundwork  of  human  nature. 
But  in  all  cases  tribulation  worketh  patience,  and  patience 
experience,  and  experience  hope,  and  the  sweet  love  of  God  is 
shed  abroad  in  the  heart.  The  end  which  our  Father  has  in 
view  in  any  special  trial  is  often  hidden  from  us.  We  say, '  Any- 
thing but  such  a  furnace  as  this  ? 

Look  at  life ;  look  at  men  !  There  is  one  to  whom  all  sur- 
rounding circumstances  are  waiting  to  administer  peace  and 
plenty,  whose  son  embitters  all  his  days,  the  Absalom  for  whom 
David  would  die.  There  another  who,  imambitious  and  un- 
covetous,  lived  only  in  one  great  human  love,  and  alas!  the 
heart-prop  is  gone ;  and  now 

'  The  passionate  tears, 
Mod  pleadings  with  an  iron  fate 

And  all  the  sweetness  of  the  years, 
Are  blackened  ashes  in  the  grate.' 

There  another  who  from  childhood  has  had  to  eat  the  bitter 
bread  of  dependence,  with  all  the  gall  and  wormwood  of  that  lot 
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There  another  who  wanted  only  health — strong  hands  and  a 
strong  heart — ^who  cared  for  no  better  heritage  than  toil«  and 
now  comes  long  sickness  and  disease.  -There  another  left  alone 
to  fight  life's  battle,  just  as  home  seemed  most  secure  and 
human  hearts  most  loving. 

Not  that  furnace.  No!  But  what  furnace  should  we  ever 
have  if  we  chose  for  ourselves  ?  and  what  would  the  crucible 
hours  come  to,  if  we  had  to  administer  the  furnace  ourselves  ? 

No !  The  end  will  explain  it  alL  'Of  Him  and  to  Him  and 
for  Him  are  all  things.'  All  is  to  the  praise  of  the  glory  of  His 
grace,  and  never  let  us  forget  that  His  grace  involves  our  good 
and  His  glory  our  happiness  too.  Not  one  of  all  these  to  whom 
I  have  referred  but  will  have  one  day  to  say, '  It  is  good  for  me 
that  I  have  been  afflicted.' 

At  the  Dwi/ne  Grace  that  svMains  us  in  thejwmace. 

We  are  cheered  by  high  and  illustrious  examples.  We  have 
the  great  gallery  of  portiuits  in  the  Hebrews. 

And  the  furnace,  as  we  look  at  it,  is  far  more  terrible  than  when 
we  are  in  it.  The  three  heroic  Hebrew  youths  did  not  see  the 
Son  of  Man  when  they  were  taken  to  the  mouth  of  the  burning 
fiery  furnace ;  but  once  within,  His  form  was  beside  them  there. 

And  in  most  cases  the  furnace  is  gradually  heated.  There 
are  beginnings  of  sorrow  and  gradations  of  trial,  so  that  God 
gradually  tempers  our  nature  to  the  heat  of  the  trial. 

And  who  ever  came  forth  from  trial  to  say  God's  promise 
failed,  or  His  grace  was  withdrawn  ?  '  He  wUl  not  lay  upon  us 
more  than  we  are  able  to  bear,'  is  the  verdict  of  iJl  history 
from  the  true  sons  of  God. 

After  all  life  is  silver !  It  is  not  wood  and  hay  and  stubble  to 
be  burned — ^it  is  silver  1 

Yes;  and  it  is  only  life's  beginning.  Did  you  ever  notice 
how  many  animals  commence  existence  with  their  eyes  closed  ? 
and  what  mjrriads  of  insects  commence  life  underground  ? 

The  analogy  holds  good  even  in  our  own  intellectual  life — 
even  on  the  larger  plain  of  the  world's  progress  from  barbarism  to 
civilisation. 

But  though  the  eye  is  closed,  it  is  there,  there  is  a  wotld  to 
come  for  it,  you  may  be  sure.  Aiid  when  I  look  at  the  child  of 
God  in  this  transitory  life,  I  know,  too,  quite  well  that  for  him 
there  is  a  world  to  come ;  he  begins  life  amid  temptation  and 
sinking  and  struggle  and  distress.  When  your  heart  ia  weary, 
visit  Patmos.  Bleak  as  nature  may  be  around  your  natural 
eye,  you  will  have  glorious  visions  of  beauty  spread  before  your 
BouL  Oh,  it  would  be  well  for  us  sometimes  to  sojourn  more 
tliere !    Wafts  of  song  will  come  to  us  then  from  the  sufferers 
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who  triumph  now;  and  through  the  window  of  a  symbol  we 

can  look  into  our  Father'^  house — ^where  God  has  made  through 

suffering 

^  The  full  and  perfect  man.' 

Meanwhile  we  have  the  Saviour's  presence  in  all  our  sorrows, 
and  His  sympathy,  too,  as  a  Brother  amongst  men.  For  '  He 
was  made  perfect  through  suffering;'  and  though  a  son  'He 
learned  obedience  through  the  things  which  He  suffered.'  Yes,  the 
prayer, '  Father,  if  it  be  possible,'  may  comfort  us.  Meanwhile 
in  our  lives  this  text  will  find  its  sure  fulfilment,  and  we  must 
ask  grace  of  submission  from  Him  who  does  not  willingly  affUct 
or  grieve  the  children  of  men. 

*  He  that  from  dross  would  win  the  precious  ore, 
Bends  o'er  the  crucible  an  earnest  eye, 
The  subtle,  searching  process  to  explore, 
Lest  the  one  brilliant  moment  should  pass  by, 
When,  in  the  molten  silver's  virgin  mass, 
He  meets  his  pictur'd  face,  as  in  a  glass, 
Thus,  in  Grod's  presence,  are  the  children  tried : 
Thrice  happy  they  who  to  the  end  abide ! 
But  who  the  fiery  trial  may  endure  ? 
Who  from  the  crucible  come  forth  so  pure 
That  He,  whose  eyes  of  dame  look  through  the  whole, 
May  see  His  image  perfect  in  the  soul  1 

Nor  with  an  evanescent  glimpse  alone, 

As  in  that  mirror  the  refiner's  face  ; 

But  stamo'd  with  heaven's  wrought  signet,  there  be  shown 

Immanuei's  features,  full  of  truth  and  grace ; 

And  round  that  seal  of  love  this  motto  oe, —   • 

"  Not /or  a  mojnent,  but  eternity/*  * 

The  Editor. 
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I. 

There  are  large  rivers  that  intersect  continents  and  act  as 
highways  of  commerce — outlets  for  a  nation's  industrial  pro- 
ducts to  the  great  ocean  and  the  ten  thousand  marts  to  which 
it  conducts,  inlets  for  the  wealth,  luxuries,  and  intelligence  that 
these  marts  give  in  exchange ;  but  there  are  also  small  streams 
that  at  once  drain  and  fertilise  and  beautify  the  tracts  of  country 
through  which  they  pass,  until  finally  lost  in  the  greater  river, 
as  it  is  ultimately  in  the  ocean.  The  hurried  traveller,  whose 
sole  design  is  business,  may  at  once  steam  up  the  river  to  his 
destination ;  but  the  leisurely  tourist,  whose  desire  is  instruction 
and  amusement,  will  delight  to  wander  along  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  seeking  and  finding  enjoyment  and  knowledge  at  every 
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resting-place.  So  there  are  larger  rivers,  leading  right  on  to 
great  events  like  the  Eeformation,  and  these  great  historians 
love  to  trace ;  but  there  are  several  smaller  streams  convening 
to  the  same  point,  and  ^ve  may  as  well,  like  tourists  out  on  a 
semi-studious  ramble,  take  a  leisurely  stroll  along  the  banks  of 
one  of  these. 

One  of  the  most  potent  preparatives  of  the  Beformation  was 
the  Kevival  of  Letters.  It  quickened  thought,  disseminated 
learning,  and  awakened  a  progressive  and  inquiring  spirit  It 
created  what  has  ever  been  the  surest  corrective  and  victor  of 
priestly  dominance  and  wicked  pretence — ^an  educated  and 
thinking  laity.  It  gave  the  people  a  taste  for  better  things 
than  monkish  legends  and  superstitious  fables,  and  enabl^ 
them  to  see  into  the  emptiness  of  the  once  terrible  spiritual 
powers.  It  raised  up  here  and  there  men,  independent  thinkers, 
who  uttered  the  thoughts  that  were  in  them  in  language  clear 
and  fearless — ^thoughts  that  often  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the 
ecclesiastical  superstructure  which  had  its  foundation  at  Home. 
Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  these  forerunners  of  reform  we  must 
place  the  father  of  modern  poetry — Dante.  Early  was  he — ^the 
first  bar  of  light  that  shot  up  into  the  darkened  orient ;  but  all 
the  grander  from  his  own  solitariness,  and  the  depth  of  the 
surrounding  gloom.  A  man  he  was  of  intense  earnest  soul^ 
sadness  unutterable,  stern  purpose,  inflexible  truthfulness ; 
ostracised,  because  of  his  very  trueness,  from  his  native  Florence, 
and  doomed  to  wander  like  a  homeless  outcast  on  the  earth, 
uttering  the  while  that  grand,  wild,  weird  poem,  in  which  his 
soul  found  at  once  expression  and  relief.  His  'Divina  Corn- 
media  '  certainly  embodied  Boman  Catholic  doctrine ;  he  wove 
his  glorious  web  with  a  weft  of  scholastic  theology,  believing  it 
all  the  while  with  his  whole  souL  'He  is,'  as  Carlyle  said, 
'  the  spokesman  of  the  middle  ages ;  the  thought  they  lived  by 
stands  here,  in  everlasting  music'  Still,  he  speaks  out  thoughts 
that  undermine  the  Papacy — ^that  shiver  the  foundation  on 
which  it  is  built.  He  had  no  cause  to  love  it.  He  knew  the 
ruling  ecclesiastics  better  than  most  men.  He  had  started  in 
life  a  Guelph ;  had  perilled  his  life  on  the  battle-field  in  the 
Pope's  quarrels ;  but  his  only  reward  had  been  banishment  from 
his  loved  Florence.  He  knew  what  sort  of  men  had  worn  the 
tiara.  A  statesman,  he  had  been  behind  the  political  curtain  ; 
a  homeless  exile,  he  had  often  felt  the  cruel  tender  mercies  of 
Churchmen.  So,  having  learned  the  truths  experience  had  to 
teach,  he  uttered  them  in  that  grand  poem  which  the  world  will 
not  willingly  let  die.  The  middle-age  theology  taught  that  the 
Pope  was  infallible ;  but  Dante  had  seen  his  wickedness,  had 
felt  his  anger,  and  knew  that  he  was  a  sinner — ^perhaps  the 
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worst  of  that  sinful  time.  So  the  poet,  acting  according  to  his 
knowledge,  assigned  the  Supreme  Pontiff  a  rather  scorching 
place  in  his  Inferno.  He  has  allotted  the  third  gulf  of  the  eighth 
circle  to  those  guilty  of  simony.  Here  he  finds  Pope  Nicholas  V., 
with  burning  heels  upwards,  enduring  punishment  for  the  sins 
he  had  committed  wlule  filling  the  Papal  chair.  Nicholas  tells 
the  poet  that  Boniface  VIIL,  the  then  Pope,  should  receive  like 
torture,  because  of  his  like  sins.  Dante  then  addresses  the  un- 
happy smner  with  becoming  severity,  concluding  thus : 

'Of  gold  and  silver  ye  have  made  your  God, 
Dinerinff  wherein  from  the  idolater, 
But  he  that  worships  one,  a  hundred  ye  1 
Ah,  Constantine  I  to  how  much  ill  gave  birth, 
Not  thy  conversion,  but  that  plenteous  dower. 
Which  the  first  wealthy  father  gain'd  from  thee.' 

Alluding  ift  another  place  to  the  style  of  preaching  then  in 
vogue,  he  thus  severely  censures  the  clergy : 

'  E'en  they,  whose  office  is 
To  preach  the  Gospel,  let  the  Gospel  sleep, 
And  passed  their  own  inventions  off  instead. 

Christ  said  not  to  His  first  conventicle, 
*'  Go  forth  and  preach  imposture  to  the  world  ;" 
Bat  gave  them  truth  to  build  on  :  and  the  sound 
Was  mighty  on  their  lips,  nor  needed  they, 
Beside  the  Gospel,  other  spear  or  shield, 
To  aid  them  in  their  warfare  for  the  faith. 
The  preacher  now  provides  himself  with  store 
Of  iests  and  gibes  ;  and  so  there  be  no  lack 
Of  laughter,  while  he  vents  them,  his  big  cowl 
Distends,  and  he  has  won  the  meed  he  sought.' 

But  still  more  striking  is  his  reply  to  Peter  when  asked  for  a 
confession  of  his  faith.    He  answers : 

*  I  in  one  God  believe  ; 
One  sole  eternal  Godhead,  of  whose  love 
Ail  heaven  is  moved.' 

And  the  testimony  on  which  he  believes  this  truth  is  thus 
stated: 

*  From  that  truth 
It  cometh  to  me  rather,  which  is  shed 
Thro'  Moses  ;  the  rapt  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms  ; 
The  Gospel :  and  what  ye  yourselves  did  write, 
When  ye  were  gifted  of  the  Holy  Ghost.' 

These  are  true  Protestant  sentiments.  Scripture,  the  only 
^le  and  ground  of  faith.  There  is  no  word  of  authority,  or 
traditiou,  or  absolution  from  Pope  or  priest ;  on  the  contrary, 
forgiveness  is  asserted  to  be  from  Christ  only.  To  these  samples 
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— ^perhaps  not  the  best — many  others  might  be  added ;  but  they 
are  enough.  Dante^  the  intense,  sad,  lonely  poet,  in  uttering, 
under  a  burning  sense  of  wrong,  his  thoughts  on  the  Pope's 
fallibility,  and  sin,  and  punishment ;  on  ecclesiastical  corruption ; 
on  faith,  its  nature,  ground,  and  object,  was  perhaps  an  un- 
conscious, but  certainly  a  real  percursor  of  the  great  reform. 
He  was  a  herald  standing  on  the  mountain-peak,  and  prodaim- 
ing  to  the  dwellers  in  the  vale  below  the  approach  of  a  glorious 
dawn ! 

Other  men  with  a  like  mission,  though  less  in  soul,  intellect, 
and  earnestness,  followed,  speaking  out,  each  in  his  own  fashion, 
his  contempt  of  the  dominant  system.  Unexpected  auxiliaries 
arrived.  The  Turks,  pressing  hard  the  Eastern  empire,  now 
tottering  to  its  grave,  forced  many  Greek  scholars  to  seek  refuge 
in  Italy.  They  became  professors  in  the  new  universities ;  gave 
an  impetus  to  learning;  infused  their  own  spirit  into  the 
awakening  minds  of  the  West ;  and  while  reviving  a  taste  for 
the  ancient  classics,  demolished  the  old  scholastic  philosophy. 
It  fell  into  general  disrepute,  and  its  decay  was  a  serious  blow 
to  the  ecclesiastical  system  it  had  been  elaborated  to  defend. 
The  revivers  of  learning  were  certainly  far  from  being  intentional 
reformers  of  religion,  but,  as  thie  destructionist  is  the  natural 
precursor  of  the  constructionist,  they  cleared  the  way  for  the 
better  men  that  were  to  come. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  Italy,  aglow  with  the  light  of 
reviving  erudition  and  awakening  intellect,  there  appeared 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  a  man  of  true  soul, 
large  sympathies,  and  sublime  aims,  whom  we  must  hail  as  a 
veritable  reformer — Jerome  Savonarola.  His  life,  work,  and 
opinions  we  must  now  portray. 

Jerome  Savonarola  was  born  at  Ferrara,  September  21, 1452. 
His  father  and  grandfather  belonged  to  the  erudite  coterie  that 
thronged  the  brilliant  but  dissolute  court  of  the  Este.  The  boy 
Jerome  had  the  melancholy,  sensitiveness,  and  isolation  of  a 
fine  chivalrous  nature.  Pensive  and  dreamy,  he  loved  to  create 
an  ideal  world,  and  dwell  there  in  thought.  He  had  little  of 
the  buoyancy,  less  of  the  frolic,  that  could 

*  Turn  to  mirth  all  things  of  earth 
As  only  boyhood  can.' 

He  cared  little  for  outdoor  sports  or  physical  exercises;  but 
delighted  rather  to  sit  beside  his  grandfather,  and  hear  the  old 
man  discourse  of  Dante  or  Petrarch,  or  the  greater  ancients 
whose  lately  disinterred  wisdom  had  broken  like  magic  light 
over  the  fifteenth  century  world ;  or  he  loved  to  lean  on  his 
mother's  knee,  and  drink  in  from  her  spirit,  eminently  pious 
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after  tbe  piety  that  then  reigned,  the  legends  of  the  medisoval 
saints,  their  austerities,  miracles,  and  visions,  which  then  formed 
the  choice  pabulum  of  the  religious.  He  daily  saw  the  pageants 
of  a  magnificent  court,  sufficient  to  have  thrown  any  ordinary 
yonng  mind  into  raptures :  but  to  his  sad  and  dreamy  spirit  they 
were  *  shadows,  not  substantial  things.'  The  angels  of  Aquinas, 
the  mystic  fancies  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  were  to  his  soul  truer 
realities. 

To  a  mind  so  constituted,  the  world  as  it  then  was  must 
hare  seemed  dismal  enough.  The  age  had  lost  faith  in  God 
and  man.  Scepticism,  with  its  myriad  progeny  of  evils,  ruled 
the  hour.  Social  morality  had  become  a  strange  thing.  The 
domestic  virtues  were  despised;  the  sanctities  of  the  hearth 
were  openly  profaned.  Life  was  little  valued.  The  poisoner's 
drug^  or  the  assassin's  steel  were  used  with  little  shame  and 
less  remorse.  Civil  polity  was  the  science  of  duplicity. 
Statesmen  were  the  practitioners  of  deceit.  '  The  Prince '  of 
Machiavelli,  however  execrable,  does  not  approach  in  theory 
what  many  Italian  princes  did  not  hesitate  to  carry  into 
practice.  Treaties  signed  and  sworn  to,  but  never  intended  to 
be  observed  ;  magnificent  banquets  given,  that  an  enemy  might 
be  entertained  and  poisoned;  the  engagement  of  assassins  to 
despatch  a  foe ;  embassies  sent  purposely  to  deceive  or  spy  out 
the  land ;  leagues  formed  by  strong  powers  to  overthrow  the 
weak  and  divide  their  territories — these,  and  similar  events, 
were  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  then  political  history  of  Italy, 
and  the  Papacy,  instead  of  mitigating,  aggravated  the  disorders. 
If  there  was  a  more  than  ordinary  wicked  league,  or  flagrant 
oppression,  or  cowardly  assassination,  or  base  betrayal  of  allies, 
one  might  be  assured  that  the  Pope  was  at  the  root  of  it.  Bome 
was,  according  to  Lorenzo  de  Medici, '  a  sink  of  all  iniquity.' 
Wickedness,  according  to  Machiavelli,  increased  as  you  ap- 
proached it.  It  seemed  like  the  heart  that  gave  vitality  and 
motion  to  this  vile  system. 

AU  this  and  much  more  must  have  forced  itself  on  the  young 
Savonarola.  He  saw  it  epitomised  at  Ferrara.  He  was  situated 
in  a  country  with  which  he  was  all  ajar.  That  ideal  world  of 
his,  where  love,  equity  and  truth  ruled,  was  utterly  out  of  joint 
with  the  actual  world  where  hate,  iniquity  and  fraud  prevailed, 
and  the  discord  created  the  keenest  misery.  The  more  he 
struggled  to  realise  the  one,  the  more  painfully  alive  became  he 
to  tiie  other.  The  creature  his  imagination  had  formed  grew 
into  his  master;  he  could  not  dwell  in  the  real  after  having 
known  and  loved  the  ideal.  That  loved  ideal,  haunting  him  like 
the  prophecy  of  better  things,  solicited  him  away.  He  wandered, 
ever  murmuring  in  the  sad  loneliness  of  his  own  heart,  '  Alas, 
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fly  from  this  cruel  land,  fly  from  this  greedy  shore !'  and  he  fled 
to  seek  his  ideal,  where  the  true  souls  of  that  dark  age  thought 
it  could  alone  be  found — in  the  convent.  And  from  it  he  wrote 
to  his  father :  '  I  could  not  endure  the  enormous  wickedness  of 
the  blinded  people  of  Italy ;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  saw 
everywhere  viitue  despised  and  vice  honoured.  A  greater 
sorrow  I  could  not  have  in  this  world,  and  I  was  thus  led  to 
utter  a  hasty  prayer  to  Jesus  Christ  that  He  would  take  me  out 
of  this  sink  of  infamy.  I  had  this  short  prayer  continually  on 
my  lips,  devoutly  beseeching  God,  "  Cause  me  to  know  the  way 
wherein  I  should  walk,  for  I  lift  up  my  soul  to  Thee." '  He 
thought  God's  finger  pointed  to  the  cloister,  and  he  had  obeyed. 

Savonarola  thought  that  he  had  now  found  rest.  His  weary 
spirit  revived  in  what  seemed  an'  ampler  ether  and  diviner  air. 
He  was  willing  to  perform  the  most  menial  offices — ^to  be  the 
man-of-all-work,  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water — ^to 
this  new  world,  which  he  fondly  dreamed  was  his  ideal  realised. 
His  soul,  always  musical,  uttered  itself  in  verse — verse  which 
now  wails  like  a  Jeremiad,  and  again  rings  jubilant  like  the 
hallelujah  of  a  victor-church.  His  conscience,  dark  as  yet, 
drove  him  to  austerities  so  rigid  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  the 
brotherhood.  Seldom,  indeed,  had  the  convent- walls  enclosed  a 
soul  so  great  and  tender,  so  resolved  to  love  its  God  and  obey 
His  Word.  A  brother  so  distinguished  had  to  be  promoted.  He 
was  advanced  to  be  tutor  of  the  novices ;  then  a  preacher  to  the 
people,  reluctantly  on  his  part  as  interfering  with  his  penances, 
then  willingly  as  the  prospect  opened  of  doing  service  to  his 
age.  Seven  years  elapsed  from  his  entrance  into  the  convent^ 
and  then  he  was  sent  to  preach  in  his  native  city.  Earnestly 
did  he  speak  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men ;  but  the  gay  citizens 
had  no  leisure  to  listen  to  an  enthusiastic  friar,  and  so  he  had  to 
retire,  burdened  with  that  heart-sickness  which  only  those  who 
have  striven  with  all  their  might  to  do  good,  and  done  it  not, 
can  feel. 

And  whither  will  this  man,  seeking  the  work  God  designed 
him  to  do,  go  now?  To  Florence — gay,  brilliant,  restless, 
speculative  Florence — the  home  of  literature  and  art.  Strange 
home,  indeed,  for  this  friar,  with  his  dreamy,  but  most  practiod 
spirit ;  his  ideal,  but  most  real  world !  A  very  Athens  revived 
was  tixis  Florence,  with  its  citizens  ever  on  tip-toe  to  see  or 
hear  some  new  thing ;  with  its  unstable  crowd,  now  listening 
entranced  to  the  wise  utterances  of  some  modern  Socrates,  and 
again,  amid  execrations  and  sneers,  administering  the  cup  of 
hemlock ;  with  its  pride  of  pomp  and  place ;  its  worship  of  art 
and  wit ;  its  adoration  of  the  beautiful^  and  scorn  of  the  good ; 
its   alternate   idolatry  and  iconoclasm  of  genius;  its   fierce 
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oscillations  between  republicaniBm  and  despotism.  The  sun  of 
Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  now  at  its  zenith.  The  Florentines 
worshipped  his  magnificence,  and  sunned  themselves  in  his  fame. 
He  attracted  around  him  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  age, 
and  prided  himself  on  his  power  to  discover  and  nurse  youthful 
genius.  PoUziano  presided  like  a  demi-god  over  the  Latin 
classics,  and  awarded  praise  or  blame  to  all  competitors  in  the 
critical  field  with  the  arrogance  of  an  autocrat.  Marsilio  Ficino 
held  sway  in  the  domain  of  Greek  philosophy,  and  boasted  that 
alone  he  could  '  unsphere  the  spirit  of  Plato.'  Pico,  of  Mii'andula, 
was  there — the  Admirable  Crichton  of  Italy — whose  proud  title 
was  the  '  Phoenix  of  Genius,'  claiming  to  be  a  universal  scholar, 
to  know  twenty-two  different  languages ;  challenging  the  learned 
world,  after  the  fashion  of  those  days,  to  discuss  nine  hundred 
questions — ^pltilological^  mathematical,  theological,  scholastic. 
Clever,  vivacious,  self-exultant  was  the  society  that  gloried  in 
these  men  as  its  ornaments,  and  Lorenzo  as  its  head.  Their 
example  had  infected  ^he  mass.  The  rage  for  classical  learning 
had  become  a  mania.  Almost  every  citizen  could  read  Latin 
and  Greek.  A  man's  wealth  was  estimated  by  the  number  of 
rare  manuscripts  he  could  show.  The  Bible  was  abandoned 
for  the  classics — Christ  for  Plato.  A  Platonic  Academy  was 
founded;  an  annual  festival  instituted  in  honour  of  Plato. 
Rumour  whispered  that  before  his  image  Marsilio  Ficino  kept  a 
lamp  continually  burning.  Some  proposed  that  he  might  be 
canonised ;  and  others  ventured  to  hope  that  his  philosophy  and 
theology  might  speedily  be  universally  received.  The  Scriptures 
were  treated  with  contempt;  no  scholars  could  condescend  to 
peruse  so  unclassical  a  production.  One  cardinal  wrote  to  a 
rising  ecclesiastic  thus:  'Do  not  read  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  that 
such  a  barbarous  style  may  not  corrupt  your  taste ;  leave  alone 
those  idle  tales  which  are  unworthy  a  man  of  grave  habits.'  A 
preacher,  the  most  famous  in  Florence,  indeed  the  only  one  then 
tolerated,  discoursed  Platonic  philosophy  from  the  pulpit,  quoted 
the  classics  instead  of  the  Bible,  and  tickled  the  itohmg  ears  of 
Florence  by  his  rounded  periods  and  modulated  utterances. 
Paganism  seemed  to  have  experienced  a  resurrection,  and 
draping  its  old  mythology  in  a  Christian  form  had  settled  down 
in  Florence. 

And  this  was  the  city  to  which  Savonarola  had  now  come. 
How  his  great,  true,  earnest  soul  must  have  felt  as  he  stood  face 
to  face  with  its  semi-paganism  1  Like  Paul  in  Athens,  his  heart 
would  burn  within  him  at  seeing  the  city  wholly  given  to 
idolatry  ;  or  like  Elijah,  in  Baal-enslaved  Israel,  he  might  cry, 
'Lord  !  they  have  killed  Thy  prophets,  and  digged  down  Thine 
altars,  and  I  am  left  alone.'    He  could  not  be  silent — he  must 
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speak — ^there  was  no  other  to  bear  witness  for  Grod  and  His 
Christ  in  that  faithless  city.  He  stood  forth,  telling  in  his  own 
strong  fashion  the  thoughts  that  burned  within  him ;  but  the 
Florentines,  laughing  at  his  uncouth  manner,  vehement  language, 
and  denunciatory  style,  turned  away.  Crowds  flocked  to  hear 
the  Platonic  preacher,  with  his  polished  style,  elegant  gestures, 
and  classic  quotations ;  but  only  twenty-five  at  the  most  ever 
stooped  to  listen  to  the  earnest  Gospel- preaching  friar.  A  well- 
wisher  approached  Savonarola  one  day — *  My  good  father,'  said 
he,  *  it  cannot  be  denied  that  your  doctrines  are  true,  useful,  and 
necessary,  but  your  manner  is  wanting  in  grace,  especially  con- 
trasted as  it  is  daily  with  that  of  Father  Mariano '  (the  Flatonist). 
'Elegance  of  language  must  give  way  before  simplicity  in 
preaching  sound  doctrine,'  replied  Savonarola.  But  Florence 
thought  otherwise.  It  would  not  hear — ^had  no  patience  with 
the  plain-spoken  friar.  Neglected,  forsaken^  he  was  driven 
from  the  semi-pagan  city,  and  went  forth  to  search  for  a  more 
prepared  vineyard. 

A.  M.  Fairbairn. 


MENTIONED  IN  PRAYEB. 

'  Making  mention  of  you  in  my  prayera'— Eph.  i.  16. 

m. 

The  intellectual  compass  of  this  prayer,  and  its  spiritual 
intensity,  prepare  us  to  expect  that  it  will  be  comprehensively 
practical.  Such  hunger  cannot  be  soon  satisfied.  Such  '  appe- 
tite grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.'  The  prayer  enlarges  in  the 
very  process  of  utterance.  As  he  prays,  the  Apostle  wants 
more  and  more,  riches  upon  riches,  one  abundance  upon 
another ;  it  is  as  if  he  would  claim  all  heaven^  and  put  to  the 
test  the  very  fulness  of  God.    Look  at  the  prayer : 

•  That  ihe  God  of  our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ,  (he  Father  of  glory ^ 
mjay  give  unto  you  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the 
knowledge  of  Him.*  Now,  we  see  both  the  intellectual  force 
and  the  spiritual  intensity  of  the  prayer :  the  Apostle  prays  that 
the  saints  may  see  farther  and  farther  into  the  deep  things  of 
God,  beyond  veils  and  symbols  and  things  elementary  and  finite, 
and  have  entrance  into  the  very  presence  of  God,  and  be  per- 
mitted to  dwell  within  the  infinite  glory  and  comfort  of  the  holy 
place.  Not  only  would  the  Apostle  have  the  saints  wise^  in 
any  general  or  ordinary  sense ;  he  would  have  them  filled  with 
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the  very  spirit  of  wisdom,  the  spirit  out  of  which  wisdom  itself 
comes,  the  wisdom  which  justifies  her  children,  and  is  in  turn 
justified  of  them ;  a  quickening  spirit  dwelling  in  a  quickened 
mind  ,^  the  divine  descending  upon  the  human,  and  the  human 
ascendmg  to  the  divine,  an  action  reciprocal  and  complex,  not 
to  be  explained  as  a  riddle,  but  to  burn  and  gleam  in  a  wisdom 
too  complete  to  be  lured  by  lies  or  to  be  satisfied  by  appearances. 
The  spirit  of  wisdom  woidd  be  also  the  spirit  of  revelation — 
the  spirit  which  knows  revelation,  and  the  spirit  which  can 
reveal  truth  to  others ;  an  expository  and  preaching  spirit,  as 
well  as  a  spirit  of  sympathy  with  revelation.  Thus  the  true 
saint  has  the  witness  in  himself.  He  knows  the  divine  from 
the  human.  As  if  all  his  senses  and  faculties  culminated  in  a 
still  higher  gift,  he  can  say :  This  is  Bible,  and  this  is  not ;  this 
is  wheat,  and  that  is  chaff.  He  is  a  searcher  and  a  discemer, 
and  in  his  own  degree  he  can  say  with  Christ, '  I  and  my  Father 
are  one.* 

*  The  eyes  of  your  understanding  hei/ng  enlightened ' — more 
Uterally,  the  eyes  of  your  heart  being  enlightened ;  that  inner- 
most core  and  root  of  life,  being  gifted  with  far  and  keen  vision 
as  the  result  of  your  having  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation, 
not  an  enlightenment  separate  fro^l  it,  but  coming  out  of  it  and 
belonging  to  it,  and  attesting  its  reality  and  power  by  those 
beatific  visions  which  make  the  good  man^s  earth  a  precinct  of 
heaven.  •  Thus  the  term  '  understanding '  is  included  in  this 
larger  word  *  heart.'  In  the  Bible,  the  heart  carries  everything 
with  it — it  is  the  lamp  of  hope,  it  is  the  fountain  of  thought,  it 
is  the  sanctuary  of  rest.  *  With  the  heart  man  believeth  unto 
righteousness ;'  '  Keep  thine  heart  with  all  diligence,  for  out  of 
it  are  the  issues  of  life  ;*  *  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they 
shall  see  God.' 

'  That  ye  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  His  calling,  and 
uhat  the  riches  of  tlte  glory  of  His  inJieritance  in  the  saints,* 
This  all  comes  out  of  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation;  if  the 
saints  have  that  enlivening  and  enlightening  spirit  they  will 
know  little  by  little  the  whole  mystery  or  secret  of  Christ ;  it 
will  brighten  upon  their  strengthening  vision ;  the  things  of 
Christ  will  be  shown  unto  them,  and  things  to  come,  things  that 
have  no  corresponding  words,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God,  and 
the  material  universe  itself,  shall  become  an  infinite  apocalypse, 
to  be  read  only  by  men  in  whom  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  Here  is 
the  very  secret  of  revelation.  It  is  to  be  read  by  the  inward 
and  not  by  the  outward  eye ;  to  be  '  felt  after '  by  the  loving 
heart,  not  to  be  roughly  seized  by  the  rude  hand.    Have  we  tha 
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spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation,  or  is  ours  but  the  mean  gift  of 
cleverness  ?  Do  we  see  with  the  inner  vision,  and  thus  dwell 
in  the  very  temple  of  beauty  ?  or  see  we  only  the  coai:se  stone 
house  that  time  shall  crumble  and  destroy  ? 

*  And  what  is  the  exceedi/ng  greatTiess  of  His  poiver  to  vsward 
who  believe.'  No  sentence  in  the  Bible  is  more  pregnant  with 
meaning ;  the  whole  energy  of  God  is  here  included,  and  in  the 
words  which  follow  ;  the  energy  of  creation,  of  spiritual  quicken- 
ing, and  of  resurrection  from  the  dead — ^the  resurrection  of  Christ 
as  the  resurrection  of  hwmanity ;  no  brilliant  type  of  it^  but 
actually  and  absolutely  the  thing  itself. 

Thus  the  mighty  prayer  rolls  on.  To  be  caught  on  the  flood 
of  such  a  prayer  is  surely  to  be  borne  to  the  threshold  of 
heaven. 

A  question  suggests  itself.  What  would  be  the  proustical 
effect  of  such  a  prayer  ?  For  a  moment  we  will  put  aside  the 
question  of  answered  prayer.  What  would  be  the  effect  upon 
our  spirit  and  character  supposing  these  aspirations  to  be  the 
continual  and  supreme  desires  of  the  soul  ?  In  such  a  climate 
what  fruits  would  be  likely  to  grow  ?  In  a  zone  so  fervid  what 
spiritual  botany  shall  we  find  ?  It  is  simply  impossible  that 
these  desires  should  burn  in  any  man's  heart,  should  be  the  true 
expression  of  his  most  cherished  and  urgent  purposes,  without 
that  man  striving  after,  and  probably  attaining,  the  very  highest 
elevation  of  character.  Such  desires  as  these  cannot  share  the 
dominion  of  the  heart  with  any  despotism  that  is  blind  or 
vicious.  Sudden  temptations  may  seize  that  heart ;  great  storms 
of  opposition  and  trial  may  beat  upon  it ;  but  no  enemy  will  be 
allowed  to  loiter  there,  no  shadow  be  permitted  to  lower  the 
temperature  of  such  zeaL  Here  is  an  immediate  and  most 
practical  advantage  of  prayer.  It  lifts  up  the  whole  level  of 
the  mind.  It  breaks  in  upon  all  the  narrow  views  and  mean 
vexations  of  this  cloudy  and  troubled  time,  and  enchants  the 
aspiring  mind  with  outlooks  and  visions  boundless  and  full  of 
light.  Surely  no  man  could  say  that  sweet  prayer  we  call  the 
Lord's,  say  it  and  mean  it,  sentence  by  sentence,  without  rising 
above  the  clamour  and  the  discontent  of  time. 

Add  to  these  considerations  the  fact,  whose  reality  no  Chris- 
tian mind  can  doubt,  that  not  only  does  prayer  of  this  kind 
answer  itself  by  the  sacred  elevation  of  mind  and  feeling  which 
it  creates,  but  that  it  is  distinctly  and  graciously  answered  by 
'  the  God  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Father  of  glory,'  and 
then  we  see  how  Christian  character  is  but  another  name  for 
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fearlessness,  confidence,  honour,  peace,  and  goodwill  towards 
men.  Then  a  sense  of  triumph  fills  the  whole  soul !  We  are 
more  than  conquerors.  All  things  are  ours.  We  are  exalted  in 
the  exaltation  of  Christ,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion;  we  sit  on  the  very  throne  of  the 
Lord,  and  we  judge  the  things  that  lie  below  us  with  '  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation.'  That  we  have  not  been  realising 
our  privileges  is  no  answer  to  this  argument.  From  this  day 
forth  let  us  claim  them  all,  then  shall  God's  omniscience  have 
its  counterpart  in  *  the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  revelation '  which 
we  enjoy ;  God's  omnipotence  will  become  an  '  exceeding  great- 
ness of  power  to  usward  who  believe ;'  and  even  God's  omni- 
presence shall  be  revealed  in  us  when  we  are  perfectly  identified 
with  Him  whose  fulness  filleth  all  in  alL  O  great  mystery! 
What  words  of  man  can  scale  that  giddy  height!  Speech  is 
silent  there ;  but  that  silence  is  the  heart's  unutterable  benedic- 
tion. Observe,  in  conclusion,  how  this  great  prayer  begins, 
continues,  and  ends  in  Christ!  The  very  mention  of  the  name 
of  Christ  always  fired  the  imagination  of  the  Apostle  and  brought 
his  eloquence  to  its  sublimest  pitch.  It  is  with  difficulty  that 
his  pen  can  find  a  period  when  it  writes  the  name  of  Christ ;  it 
brings  in  some  near  and  tempting  beauty;  it  includes  some 
deep  and  crystal  river ;  yet  more  and  more  it  encloses  within  its 
widening  paragraphs,  until  that  which  was  apparently  meant  to 
be  but  an  allusion  expands  into  a  complete  and  glowing  delinea- 
tion of  the  Lord.  That  is  emphatically  so  in  the  prayer  before 
us.  The  true  conception  of  Christ  is  always  a  miraculous  con- 
ception. As  He  was  bom  into  the  world  so  is  He  bom  into 
every  mind.  The  story  is  but  one,  vary  the  phrases  as  we  may. 
To  the  end  of  time  will  this  be  true  of  the  spiritual  as  of  the 
bodily  Christ — '  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the 
power  of  the  Highest  shaU  overshadow  thee,  and  that  holy  thing 
that  shall  be  bom  of  thee  shall  be  called  the  Son  of  God.'  We 
thus  receive  Christ  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  we  receive  through  Christ ;  mystery  upon  mystery,  clouds 
that  would  awe  us  by  their  blackness  but  for  their  infinite 
wealth  of  stars.  0  what  a  Christ  was  Paul's !  Servile  in  form, 
fashioned  as  a  man,  equal  with  God,  obedient  unto  death,  cruci- 
fied, tortured,  raised  from  the  dead,  set  at  the  right  hand  of  God 
in  the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality,  and  power, 
and  might,  and  dominion,  and  every  name  that  is  named,  not 
only  in  this  world,  but  also  in  that  which  is  to  come ;  all  things 
under  His  feet ;  head  over  all  things  to  the  Church  which  is  His 
body,  the  fulness  of  Him  that  filleth  all  in  all — ^what  wonder 
that  a  [Christ  so  glorious  should  inspire  a  prayer  so  compre- 
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hensive ;  what  wonder  that  an  immeasurable  sun  should  be 
surrounded  by  satellites  so  many  and  so  bright  I 

Brethren,  make  mention  of  us  in  prayer.  When  you  are 
above  with  the  King  speak  for  us,  that  we  may  have  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  revelation  in  the  knowledge  of  Himself  and  His 
Son,  and  that  we  may  know  what  is  the  hope  of  His  calling, 
and  what  the  riches  of  the  glory  of  His  inheritance  in  the  saints. 
Pray  for  us,  that  our  faith  fail  not ;  that  we  may  grow  in  grace 
and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  that  we  win 
great  spoil  in  war  and  have  victory  in  the  hour  of  death.  And 
I  will  pray  for  you,  your  leaders,  your  veterans,  and  your 
children.  '  For  .this  cause  I  bow  my  knees  unto  the  Father  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and 
earth  is  named,  that  He  would  grant  you,  according  to  the 
riches  of  His  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  His 
Spirit  in  the  inner  man ;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts 
by  faith ;  that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and 
length  and  depth  and  height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ 
which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God.' 

T.  Chylde, 
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The  Service  of  Song. 

This  is  a  most  vital  part  of  Christian  worship,  and  should  be 
considered  welL  The  main  end  should  be  the  spiritual  one. 
The  organist  should  avoid  all  florid  voluntaries,  and  play  such 
as  are  subduing  and  comforting :  the  whole  field  of  emotion  is 
open  to  him ;  I  do  not  say  they  should  never  be  bright  and 
cheerful,  because  he  has  to  touch  the  springs  of  thanksgiving, 
but  they  must  and  ought  to  awaken  reverence  and  to  inspire 
rest. 

New  tunes  should  not  be  too  often  introduced,  and  when 
introduced  should  be  repeated  often  till  the  congregation  are 
well  used  to  them.  They  should  never  be  attempted  after  the 
sermon.  We  have  seen  an  entire  congregation,  evidently  under 
the  sway  of  emotions  produced  by  the  sermon,  silenced  in 
song  by  a  strange  tune.  This  is  more  than  a  mistake ;  it  is  a 
sin.    Fancy  closing  the  mouths  of  hundreds  who  are  longing  to 
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give  expression  to  their  love  and  trust  in  the  Saviour!  Yet 
this  js  sometimes  done,  and  perhaps  some  dilettante  musician 
will  say,  What  lovely  chords!  We  reply,  What  unlovely 
destruction  of  the  entire  end  and  aim  of  the  sermon !  Above 
all,  avoid  tunes  where  some  musical  genius  who  is  too  anxious 
to  improve  on  the  original,  has  altered  the  notes  of  some  familiar 
hymn,  and  thrown  the  congregation  all  in  a  heap  through  his 
genius  I  Several  tunes  are  thus  marred  and  murdered,  and  we 
find  it  hard  to  forgive  the  composer — ^no,  the  dis-composer. 
New  tunes  should  always  be  practised  well  by  the  choir,  for  if 
they  are  uncertain,  unsteady,  and  incomplete,  where  will  the 
congregation  be  ?  Better  far  sing  old  tunes  too  often  than  risk 
the  loss  of  full-voiced  praise  in  the  service  of  song  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord ;  aud  it  takes  considerable  use  to  accustom  a  con- 
gregation to  a  new  tuna 

The  Beauty  of  Free  Prayer. 

There  is  a  craving  not  so  much  for  variety  only  in  this, 
as  for  reality.  And  this  is  well.  The  preacher  should  have 
bis  sermons  ready  in  good  time,  that  he  may  be  able  to 
meditate  on  the  Sabbath  morning  upon  themes  of  devotion. 
Meditation  is  prayer  in  preparation,  and  prayer  is  preparation 
spoken.  Nothing  is  so  touching  and  comforting  in  our  services 
as  the  quiet  reverence  of  free  prayer — with  a  manifested  realisa- 
tion of  all  human  want  and  weakness  and  weariness,  and  the 
glorious  fulness  that  there  is  in  Christ. 

The  Holy  Ohost  the  Comforter. 

We  are  all  apt  to  forget  that  the  Comforter  is  promised  to 
'abide  with  us  for  ever.'  For  ever!  Therefore  no  new  in- 
spiration is  needed,  nor  can  any  divine  gift  surpass  this.  Let 
us  honour  more  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  alone  can  convince  of 
sin,  righteousness,  and  judgment  to  come;  not  we,  however 
searching  our  words  or  suggestive  our  thoughts.  He  alone  can 
comfort.  "  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans,  I  will  come  to  you." 
Let  us  make  room  for  such  a  Divine  Visitor,  showing  that  we 
expect  and  wait  for  the  Comforter. 

Pew  Openers. 

Much  depends  on  them.  Kindly  manner,  gracious  considera- 
tion, welcoming  attention — these  have  much  to  do  with  the 
visitor  returning  to  the  congregation  as  a  regular  worshipper. 
In  many  churches  the  deacons  lend  kind  and  courteous  aid,  and 
prove  by  this  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Church.  But 
we  have  heard  of  cases  where  people  have  said, '  Never  again 
will  I  go  to  that  church :  nobody  seemed  to  care  whether  we 
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got  a  welcome  or  not.  Every  Christian  church  should  be  like 
Ood's  own  home,  with  a  kindly  welcome,  a  loving  atmosphere, 
and  a  well-spread  table,  not  of  confectionery,  but  of  the  bread  of 
heaven. 

Week  Evemmg  Services. 

Never  be  absent  if  you  can  help  it.  These  are  delightful 
seasons  to  true  Christian  souls.  The  bread  is  so  sweet  when 
you  come  in  hungry  from  the  wilderness.  The  rest  is  so  real 
when  you  have  had  the  wear  and  worry  of  the  day.  The  pastor, 
too,  is  often  at  his  best.  Many  of  his  richest  thoughts  come 
to  him  then,  as  he  lets  experience  play  freely  in  the  ready 
illustration  of  his  words.  There  is  a  tolerable  certainty  that 
those  who  come,  then,  love  Christ,  and  will  be  in  sympathy 
with  the  preacher.  The  week  evening  service  is  like  a  little 
island  between  the  two  continents  of  the  Sabbath :  we  rest  a 
little  before  we  breast  the  world's  stream  again.  Then  the 
week  evening  service  brings  the  workers  together,  and  there  is 
occasion  for  friendly  talk  afterwards,  and  a  kind  of  '  pastoral 
visitation '  is  in  one  sense  kept  up  when  friends  can  come  into 
the  vestry  for  a  word  with  the  Minister.  This  is  a  season  of 
mutual  cheer  and  blessing.  "No  great  end  is  gained  except  by 
some  sacrifice.  Let  the  pastor  be  there  always  if  he  can,  and 
let  the  hearers  avoid  social  enjoyments  on  this  evening ;  then  the 
children  will  learn,  better  than  by  all  our  teachings  what  store 
we  set  upon  the  means  of  grace,  and  what  delight  we  have  in 
the  hope  of  glory.  I  notice  that  the  friends  who  are  getting  on 
best  in  a  worldly  sense  are  often  absent  at  the  week-day 
services.  How  is  this  ?  Surely  they  have  need  to  take  care 
lest  their  hearts  be  lifted  up,  and  they  forget  the  Lord  their 
God. 


WALKS  IN  ABNEY  PARK. 


n.— GENERAL  SURVEY  WITH  TREASURED  MEMOIRS. 

I  HAVE  taken  many  walks  in  Abney  Park  since  that  first  walk  of 
mine,  but  all  these  have  been  walks  in  a  cemetery ;  for,  shortly 
after  the  visit  of  my  childhood,  the  house  and  grounds,  which 
were  then  tenantless,  were  secured  by  a  company  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  transforming  the  park  into  a  place  of  sepulture.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  scheme  was  to  provide  a  burial-ground  for 
the  Nonconformists  of  the  metropoUs,  especially  for  deceased 
ministers  and  others  of  name  and  -position,  in  view  of  the 
necessaiy  closing  of  BunhiU  Fields,  which  had  long  served 
the  purpose,  but  had  now  become  overcrowded.     No  more 
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fitting  spot  could  have  been  selected.    The  hallowed  memories 
of  Abney  and  Watts  had  already  impressed  on  it  the  stamp 
of  Protestant  Dissent,  and  given  to  its  pleasant  groves  and 
stately  avenues  an  air  of  sanctity  and  of  high  solemnity.    Ita 
descent  from  these  worthies  had  scarcely  been  broken,  for  after 
the  death  of  Lady  Abney  it  was  occupied  in  succession  by  her 
daughter,  Miss  Elizabeth  Abney,  and  only  at  her  decease  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  last  century  was  the  property  sold  by  her 
executors  and  trustees;    the  proceeds,  some  £13,000,  being 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  assistance  of  poor  Dissenting  ministers  and 
their  widows,  and  certain  other  objects  of  charity.     Into  whose 
hands  Abney  Park  then  came  I  am  not  able  to  say ;  but  that 
half  a  century  ago  and  onwards  it  was  an  object  of  profound 
interest  to  Protestant  Dissenters  is  evident  from  the  visit  to  it  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  and  Dr.  Philip  as  recorded  in  my  last  paper, 
as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  the  heads  of  Dissenting  families 
were  wont  to  take  their  children  to  see  it,  as  in  my  own  case. 
It  is  also  upon  record  that  about  the  time  of  these  visits, 
possibly  before  them,  Abney  House  was  occupied  as  a  seminary 
for  the  education  and  training  of  young  men  for  the  ministry, 
probably  the  Wesleyan ;  for  the  Eev.  W.  M.  Bunting  mentions 
having  gone  there  at  that  time  and  found  some  twenty  young 
men  so  engaged.    This  would  be  the  last  use — and  there  could 
scarcely  have  been  a  more  fitting  one,  in  spite  of  some  differences 
between  Watts  and  Wesley — to  which  the  old  home  of  Dr. 
Watts  was  devoted,  for  on  the  20th  May,  1840,  Abney  Park 
was  publicly  dedicated  to  the  purposes  of  a  cemetery.    The 
twenty-three  acres  of  the  original  grounds,  together  with  some 
added  acres,  which  were  secured  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  gain- 
ing a  principal  entrance  from  the  main  road,  had  been  purchased 
and  enfranchised  and  enrolled  by  Act  of  Parliament  as  a  burial- 
place,  free  from  all  molestation  or  disturbance.     The  entire 
estate  was  then  skilfully  laid  out,  so  as  to  give  as  much  frontage 
for  graves  as  possible  and  also  to  preserve  its  chief  characteristics 
as  a  park,  with  its  stately  elm- walks  and  cedars  and  other  rich 
variety  of  wood.    Plans  were  drawn  likewise  for  a  suitable  mor- 
tuary chapel,  and  on  the  occasion  of  laying  its  foundation-stone, 
the  dedication  of  this  hallowed  spot  to  the  purpose  to  which  it 
was  to  be  henceforth  devoted  was  publicly  performed.   The  Lord 
Mayor,  Sir  Charles  Marshall,  Knt,  presided  at  the  ceremony,  in 
the  presence  of  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex,  and  a 
laige  assembly  of  the  proprietors  and  visitors  to  the  number  of 
some  fifteen  hundred.    The  eloquent  Dr.  Archer,  who  now  sleeps 
in  the  ground  beneath,  delivered  one  of  his  famous  orations,  and 
the  cemetery  was  declared  to  be  opened.   A  few  days  afterwards, 
Jnne  5,  the  first  interment  took  place,  which  was  most  fittingly 
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that  of  the  remains  of  a  London  Congregational  minister,  the 
Rev.  James  Mather,  formerly  of  Upper  Clapton  Chapel ;  the  ser- 
vice being  performed  by  the  Revs.  Dr.  Leifchild  and  John  Black- 
bum,  both  of  whom  have  since  become  tenants  of  the  same  soiL 
From  that  time  onward  graves  have  been  opened  to  receive  the 
bodies  of  hundreds  of  ministers  and  other  well-known  men, 
chiefly  of  the  Congregational  denomination,  from  the  great 
metropolis  and  its  surroundings;  for,  though  it  was  projected 
broadly  as  a  '  general  cemetery  for  the  City  of  London  and  its 
eastern  and  north-eastern  suburbs,'  to  be  '  open  to  all  classes 
of  the  community,  and  to  all  denominations  of  Christians 
without  restraint  in  forms,'  and  could  only  become  a  profitable 
undertaking  as  so  used,  it  has  nevertheless  always  been  re- 
garded as  the  campo  santo  of  the  Congregationalists  in  particular ; 
and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  the  place  where  most  of  its  men  of 
mark  in  the  metropolis  find  their  last  resting-place,  while  in 
numerous  cases  it  is  so  designated  by  such  men  still  living,  by 
their  purchase  of  graves.  What  Pfere  la  Chaise  is  to  Paris,  what 
the  Grange  Cemetery  is  to  Edinburgh,  that  is  Abney  Park  to 
the  Congregationalists  of  London. 

But — '  Tell  it  not  in  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of 
Askelon' — this  cemetery  is  wholly  unconsecrated !  Monstrous ! 
There  is  no  line  of  demarcation  between  the  parts  where  Church- 
men and  Nonconformists  are  interred  !  More,  they  are  actually 
interred  promiscuously  in  every  part  of  the  ground,  nor  has  there 
ever  been  the  slightest  indication  that  they  do  not  sleep  quietly 
enough  together;  and  what  may  surprise  some  Churchmen — clergy 
chiefly — is  that  although  people  of  all  religions,  and  some  it  is  to 
be  feared  of  none,  have  gathered  round  the  graves  of  their  friends 
and  conducted  services  in  their  own  way,  nothing  disorderly, 
nothing  unseemly  has  ever  been  known  to  happen  in  connection 
with  a  single  interment.  Ordinary  burials  are  conducted  in  the 
most  orderly  way  by  the  respected  chaplain,  who  uses  the 
Prayer-book  service  for  the  Burial  of  the  Dead;  while  those 
desiring  it  engage  their  own  minister,  who  conducts  the  funeral 
service  after  the  manner  that  may  seem  best  to  him.  On 
special  occasions  I  have  been  present  with  hundreds  of  my 
brethren  when  the  late  Dean  of  Westminster  officiated — as  at 
the  funerals  of  the  revered  Thomas  Binney  and  the  equally 
revered  Samuel  Martin ;  and  when  the  Vicar  of  Kensington  took 
part — as  at  the  interment  of  the  much-lamented  Dr.  Raleigh. 
And  at  one  of  the  latest  interments  of  the  kind,  that  of  the  re- 
spected Sir  Hugh  Owen,  the  service  was  performed  by  Prebendary 
Griffith,  the  large-hearted  Rector  of  Merthyr.  Then — *  Tell  it  in 
Gath'  (for  I  must  be  allowed  to  reverse  the  injunction)  'publish 
it  in  the  streets  of  Askelon ' — there  is  at  least  one  cemetery  in 
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England,  and  it  belongs  to  its  metropolis,  where  the  question  of 
the  practicability  of  one  burial-ground  for  all  denominations  of 
Christians  has  been  practically  and  peacefully  solved. 

But  the  ground  is  consecrated !  Truly  consecrated — set  apart 
for  the  service  of  the  dead !  It  is  in  very  dee*d  '  God's  acre/ 
where  the  bodies  of  many  of  His  saints  are  '  sown/  to  spring 
up  a  rich  harvest,  to  be  gathered  into  the  Garner  of  Life.  It 
may  be,  too,  that  Abney  Park  is  consecrated  in  a  way  some 
little  think;  for  in  recent  researches  in  the  Nonconformist 
Memorial  Library  of  New  College,  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Principal,  I  came  across  the  record,  *  It  is  said  to  contain  the 
bones  of  Oliver  Cromwell/  I  know  of  no  means  of  verifying 
this  statement ;  and  I  am  afraid  my  good  friend  Mr.  De  Kewer 
Williams,  with  all  his  '  Old  Olivers,'  will  not  be  able  to  help 
me  here.  But  the  fact  of  Cromwell's  daughter,  the  wife  of 
Fleetwood,  residing  close  by,  and  it  is  even  said,  owning  this 
very  property,  may  be  regarded  as  lending  some  colour  to  the 
conjectura  Hither  the  remains  of  the  Protector  may  have  been 
secretly  borne  and  quietly  deposited  in  what  would  then  be  a 
secluded  spot,  before  a  house  was  built  on  it,  when  there  was 
danger  lest  the  body,  which  had  been  at  first  buried  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  should  be  molested  by  the  riotous  triumphing  of 
the  Eoyalists.  If  those  honoured  *  bones '  were  the  first  to  be 
buried  here,  what  Nonconformist,  at  least,  will  not  say  that 
Abney  Park  has  received  a  true  consecration  ?  But  we  are  not 
careful  in  this  matter.  The  ground  is  consecrated  apart  from 
that  lit  is  consecrated  by  being  the  last  sleeping-place  of  hundreds 
of  devoted  men,  servants  of  the  Great  Master,  believers  in  one 
and  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  we  must  not  forget  that 
it  is  to  stand  by  some  of  their  tombs  that  we  are  making  our 
visit  together  to  Abney  Park.  Let  it  sufiBce,  however,  for  the 
present,  to  take  a  general  survey,  having  in  mind  the  rich 
memories,  distant  as  well  as  near,  that  gather  around  the  place, 
and  invest  it  with  an  interest  all  its  own. 

We  approach  it  from  the  foot  of  Stamford  Hill,  passing 
through  the  main  entrance,  which  consists  of  an  imposing  eleva- 
tion constructed  of  stone  piers,  with  massive  cast-iron  gates  in 
the  centre,  and  a  panelling  of  ironwork,  with  a  lodge  at  either 
extremity.  The  structure  has  somewhat  of  an  Egyptian  cast 
about  it,  which  is  increased  by  the  figure  of  the  winged  orb 
which  adorns  it,  and  which  may  be  interpreted  as  meaning, 
*  The  Gates  of  the  Home  of  Man^s  Mortal  Part.' 

The  general  aspect  of  the  grounds  as  one  advances  is  always 
striking.  The  ancient  trees  of  rich  variety — the  tall  elm,  the 
stately  cedar^  the  silver  birch,  the  smooth  plane,  the  rugged 
thorn,  the  variegated  chestnut,  the  American  oak — and  some  of 
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them  fine  exotics,  stretch  away  beyond  and  on  either  hand, 
while  from  among  them,  at  the  distance,  rises  the  graceful 
tapering  form  of  the  spire  of  the  mortuary  chapeL  Still 
advancing,  past  rows  of  marble  statuary,  some  of  most  imposing 
form,  others  of  more  modest  beauty  or  of  more  massive  build, 
yews  and  evergreens  of  every  kind  and  colour  are  studded  all 
around.  It  is  altogether  a  charming  sylvan  retreat :  a  place  of 
graves  indeed,  but  reminding  one  of  words  around  which  gather 
the  Christian's  holiest  memories, '  Now  in  the  place  where  He 
was  crucified  was  a  garden,  and  in  the  garden  a  sepulchre.'  So 
are  these  garden-graves  '  quiet  resting-places '  after  life's  weary 
day,  and  to  '  them  that  look  for  Him '  the  gates  of  immortality. 
For  as  it  has  been  grandly  said,  '  Death  is  but  a  contrivance  for 
gaining  more  life.'  A  '  walk '  in  such  a  place  as  Abney  Park 
need  not^  and  should  not  under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  a 
mournful  exercise.  It  may  be  one  of  bright  and  beautiful 
memories  of  past  lives,  as  well  as  of  joyous  contemplation  of 
their  present  glory,  and  of  its  full  completion,  when  *  mortality 
shall  be  swallowed  up '  of  all-abounding  life. 

But  as  we  take  our  '  walks '  here  we  may  sometimes  come 
upon  a  company  of  mourners  passing  on  to  an  open  grave. 
We  may  hope  that  most  are  Christian  burials  in  Abney  Park, 
and  since,  to  the  Christian,  death  here  is  life  there,  we  may  go 
on  our  way  murmuring  as  we  go  : 

*  The  voice  is  heard  on  earth  of  kinsfolk  weeping 

The  loss  of  one  they  love  ; 
But  he  is  gone  where  the  redeemed  are  keeping 

A  festival  above  ! 
The  mourners  throng  the  way,  and  from  the  steeple 

The  funeral  bell  tolls  slow  : 
But  on  the  Golden  Streets  the  noly  people 

Are  passing  to  and  fro. 
And  saying  as  they  meet,  "  Kejoice  I  Another 

Long  waited  for  is  come  ; 
The  Saviour's  heart  is  glad,  a  younger  brother 

Hath  reached  the  Father'tf  home  T" 

James  Branwhite  French. 


When  Ben's  master  died,  they  told  him  he  had  gone  to  heaven.  Ben 
shook  his  head.  *  I  'f raid  massa  no  go  there.'  *  But  why.  Ben  V  *  Cos 
when  massa  go  North,  or  go  journey  to  the  Springs,  he  talk  ahaut  it  long 
time,  and  get  ready.  I  never  hear  him  talk  about  going  to  heaven,  never 
see  him  get  ready  to  go  there.' 

'  Cabs,  dinners,  wine,  and  new  gloves  are  always  at  the  conmiand  of 
men  who  are  drowned  in  pecuniary  embarrassments,  whereas  those  who 
don't  owe  a  shilling  are  so  frequently  obliged  to  go  without  them  !  It 
would  seem  that  there  is  no  gratification  so  costly  as  that  of  keeping  out 
of  diQhV— Anthony  Trdlope. 
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THE  SEVEN  PILLARS. 

(FOR  THE  YOUNG.) 


CHAPTER  II. 

The  following  Sunday  afternoon  found  Mrs.  Eastlake  seated  by 
the  fire  in  her  own  cheerful  little  room,  where  you  may  be  sure 
she  had  not  to  wait  long  for  her  audience,  who  no  longer  vexed 
the  soul  of  old  Nurse  by  begging  for  the  toys  of  the  week. 

'Now,  Auntie,  are  you  ready  ?  We've  thought  of  a  pillar — 
kindness,'  called  Hugh,  directly  he  entered  the  room. 

'  We  didn't  think  of  it ;  it  was  Nurse,'  said  Ethel.  '  She  said 
children  should  be  kind  to  each  other. 

'Your  pillar  will  do  very  nicely,  children,  and  I'm  glad 
Nurse  helped  you ;  but  I  shaU  call  it  love — ^that  includes  kind- 
ness, and  pity,  and  forgiveness,  and  gratitude,  and  sympathy, 
and  politeness,  and  forbearance,  and  self-denial,  and  many  other 
beautiful  things  all  in  that  one  beautiful  word — the  most  beautiful, 
I  think,  in  all  our  language.    Now,  for  some  texts  about  love.' 

* "  God  is  love," '  said  Ethel. 

* "  Love  one  another," '  said  Hugh. 

'**  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law," '  said  Guy. 

And  Auntie  adds,  * "  Love  is  stronger  than  death  ;  many  waters 
cannot  quench  love." ' 

*And  now  for  the  colour,'  cried  the  children;  'we  couldn't 
think  of  that.' 

'  A  good  man  and  a  poet  calls  it  red,'  replied  Mrs.  Eastlake  ; 

*he  wrote — 

* "  Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue." 

So  we  will  have  it  a  red  pillar;  shaded,  if  you  like,  from  deep 
rich  crimson  to  pale  pink,  with  scarlet,  carnation,  rose-colour, 
and  every  variety  of  red.  Won't  that  be  a  beautiful  pillar  and 
suit  the  beautiful  grace  ?  As  for  your  story,  I  have  found  it 
quite  difficult  to  fix  upon  one,  so  many  crowd  into  my  mind, 
and  no  doubt  you  could  think  of  plenty  yourselves.  However, 
I  have  one  ready.  Cecil  and  Frank  were  the  only  children  of  Dr. 
Blyth,  an  old  friend  of  mine ;  their  mother  had  died  a  year  or  two 
before  my  story,  and  an  Aunt  lived  with  them.  The  brothers 
were  as  unlike  one  another  in  appearance  as  in  disposition  and 
tastes,  but  they  were  inseparable  companions. 

*  Cecil  was  ten  years  old,  a  pale,  delicate  little  fellow,  and 
slightly  lame  from  some  illness  in  his  babyhood;  he  was 
thoughtful,  sensitive  and  gentle,  fond  of  his  books  and  of  hear- 
ing ms  fEither  talk,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  love  for  every  living 
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thing.  Frank,  a  year  younger/hated  lessons,  loved  play,  was  full  of 
thoughtlessness  and  animal  spirits — ^a  fine  handsome  boy  who  did 
not  know  what  illness  meant.  He  had  already  forgotten  his 
mother,  whose  pet  he  had  been ;  he'was  fond  of  Cecil,  and  pitied 
him  for  not  1>eing  able  to  run  and  jump,  and  he  thought  him 
wonderfully  clever ! 

*  As  for  Cecil,  he  loved  his  big  younger  brother  dearly :  there 
was  nothing  he  would  not  do  for  him,  and  with  the  brotherly 
love  was  mingled  a  sort  of  protecting  mother  love,  which,  ever 
since  his  mother's  last  look  at  them  both,  had  seemed  to  descend 
from  her  to  her  eldest  son.  He  remembered  her  well,  and 
understood  the  glance  of  wistful  anxiety  in  her  large  bright  eyes 
as  they  fell  upon  Frank,  who  with  his  pleasure-loving  careless 
disposition,  she  well  knew,  needed  a  mother's  care  more  than 
Cecil  ever  would,  and  in  his  heart  he  resolved  never  to  fail  in  a 
brother's  love  and  care  for  little  Frank.  Well  had  he  kept  that 
resolve ;  at  school  and  at  home  Frank  knew  where  to  turn  for 
help,  for  sympathy,  and  for  afifection.  Their  father  was  a  busy 
man  and  they  did  not  see  much  of  him,  and  their  Aunt  was  a 
grave  though  kind  person ;  and  they  were  left  a  good  deal  to 
themselves,  everyone  feeling  that  with  Cecil  Frank  would  be 
safe,  and  Cecil,  of  course,  was  trusted. 

*  One  bright  beautiful  sunny  afternoon  both  boys  were  among 
the  rocks  on  the  seashore  near  which  Dr.  Blyth  lived.  It  was  a 
half-holiday,  and  this  was  a  favourite  resort  on  these  pleasant 
occasions.  There  was  first  a  walk  of  half  a  mile  along  the  sandy 
beach,  which  Cecil  could  manage  very  well,  and  then  they  came 
to  what  Frank  called  their  favourite  play-room.  And  full  of 
treasures  it  certainly  was ;  between  the  masses  of  rock  lay  the 
loveliest  clear  limpid  pools,  each  a  perfect  storehouse  of  beauty, 
a  magic  mirror  within  whose  depths  one  could  see  exquisite 
seaweed  of  all  colours — some  green  and  feathery,  some  red  or 
pink;  and  among  the  shining  pebbles  and  shells  which  lined 
the  floor  and  the  walls  of  the  fairy  palace,  there  were  little 
scarlet  spots  "like  dabs  of  currant  jelly,"  Frank  said,  and  which 
the  boys  knew  to  be  little  sea-anemones,  those  beautiful  living 
flowers  of  the  sea  which  in  all  colours  and  sizes  used  to  delight 
the  children  who  frequented  the  shore  at  low  tide,  together  with 
great  jelly-fishes  like  glass  sparkling  in  the  sun,  little  creeping 
crabs,  and  hopping  atoms,  and  starfishes,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
rarer  treasurers  the  hairy  sea-caterpillars,  gleaming  with  every 
colour  of  the  rainbow.  The  boys  were  in  holiday  mood  to-day, 
ready  to  enjoy  everything.  Cecil  would  have  liked  to  put  a 
story-book  in  his  pocket,  but  Frank  wouldn't  hear  of  it;  he 
wanted  Cecil  to  watch  him,  even  when  he  couldn't  follow  him  : 
and  he  had  soon  stuffed  both  their  pockets  with  pieces  of  the 
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broad  ribbon-seaweed,  which  was  the  only  sort  their  Aunt  would 
allow  them  to  bring  into  the  house,  and  with  which  they  would 
festoon  their  bedroom.  So  things  went  on  very  pleasantly  for 
a  time,  tiU  Frank  began  to  tire  of  his  amusement,  and  to  look 
out  for  something  fresh.  Now  there  was  a  little  way  farther  on 
a  place  which  had  a  kind  of  fascination  for  the  boys,  though 
Cecil  was  never  quite  easy  when  his  daring  younger  brother  was 
near  it :  this  was  a  deep  sort  of  pool  between  two  huge  rocks. 
At  high  tide  the  waves  came  dashing  and  leaping  into  it,  and 
tilling  it  with  noise  and  movement ;  and  at  low  tide  it  was  not 
empty,  but  silent  and  still,  and  rather  awful  looking,  with  its 
dark  green  water — no  one  knew  how  deep.  There  was  on  one 
side  of  the  rock  a  little  narrow  ledge  along  which  the  fishermen's 
boys  would  clamber  in  search  of  mussels,  and  Master  Frank  had 
long  ago  had  his  eye  upon  this  path,  but  he  knew  quite  well 
that  he  would  be  very  foolish  and  very  wrong  if  he  attempted  it. 
To-day,  however,  he  felt  inclined  to  tease  Cecil  a  bit  for  amuse- 
ment, and  finding  he  succeeded  in  this  unamiable  pastime  he 
proceeded  to  do  more,  declaring  at  last  that  he  could  walk  along 
that  path  as  well  as  any  of  those  fisher-chaps.  Did  Cecil  say  he 
couldn't  ?     No,  Cecil  was  too  wise ;  he  only  said : 

' "  Come  away,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I'm  sure  it's  time  to 
go  home." 

'  Frank,  however,  was  in  one  of  his  tiresome  moods,  and  pre- 
sently got  cross,  and  he  could  be  very  cross :  he  declared  Cecil 
was  always  bothering  and  interfering,  and  he'd  do  what  he 
liked ;  and  if  Cecil  was  afraid  he  could  go  home.  And  at  last, 
when  poor  Cecil,  in  an  agony,  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  the 
naughty  boy  gave  his  brother  a  push  which  made  him  fall  upon 
the  sUppery  rocks,  and  when  he  got  up  again  there  was  Frank 
upon  the  ledge,  laughing  and  shouting  in  great  glee.  Short- 
lived glee,  however ;  the  next  moment,  and  before  Cecil  could 
get  down  to  the  water's  edge,  Frank's  foot  had  slipped,  and  he 
was  in  the  pool,  the  dark  green  water  closing  over  his  curly 
head,  which  Cecil's  horrified  eyes  could  just  see  disappearing. 

'Now,  children,  there  is  a  text  we  didn't  quote,  about  love. 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friend."  This  was  the  sort  of  love  that  Cecil  had 
for  his  brother  Frank.  To  the  crippled  boy  a  plunge  into  the 
deep  water  would  be  almost  certain  death — he  had  not  been 
able  to  learn  to  swim ;  and  the  shock  would  alone  be  a  great 
risk,  but  you  may  be  sure  that  he  didn't  think  of  this.  In  a 
moment  he  had  thrown  himself  in  and  clutched  Frank  as  he 
rose  to  the  surface.  Happily  this  was  near  the  side  of  the 
rock,  and  with  one  hand  Cecil  managed  to  grasp  the  seaweed 
that  hung  from  it.  Frank,  too,  choking  and  thoroughly  frightened. 
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but  in  no  way  hurt,  clung  vigorously  to  the  ledge  from  which  he 

had  slipped,  and  which  he  now  bitterly  regretted  having  ven- 

^i  tured  upon;   and,  with  Cecil's   help,  and  after  several  vain 

attempts,  he  scrambled  on  to  it  once  more.  He  then  tried  to 
hel^  his  brother,  but  this  was  impossible,  and  Cecil  saw  that  any 
attempt  would  probably  end  in  both  being  drowned. 

' "  You  can't  do  it,  Frank,"  he  cried,  "  You'll  be  in  again 
yourself;  run  home  as  quick  as  you  can." 

'  The  boy  still  hesitated. 

*  *'  Gk),  do  you  hear  ? — ^it's  all  you  can  do,  Frank,  and  some 
one  will  come.  Good-bye,  dear  old  fellow,"  he  called,  as  Frank 
at  these  words  turned,  and  cautiously  gaining  the  shore,  ran  as 
fast  as  he  could  towards  home  for  help. 

*  Cecil,  meanwhile,  with  his  hands  holding  on  to  the  rock 
and  seaweed,  which  kept  slipping  from  his  grasp,  his  feet  not 
touching  the  ground,  and  the  cold  water  gradually  numbing 
him,  waited  for  death.  He  had  bade  farewell  to  his  brother 
with  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  him  again,  for  he  knew  he  could 
not  keep  bis  hold  much  longer ;  but  he  did  not  feel  unhappy. 
He  had  saved  Frank,  who  would  miss  him  for  a  little  while,  but 
soon  make  friends,  and  be  of  more  use  in  the  world  than  a  poor 
sickly  lame  boy  could  ever  be.     And  bis  mother  would  be 

*  pleased — perhaps  she  saw  him  now — and  he  would  soon  join 
her,  and  be  an  angel  as  she  was.  And  His  Saviour  was  near — 
that  Saviour  who  loved  children,  and  had  said,  "  Of  such  is  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven."  The  boy's  eyes  closed  as  he  was  uttering 
a  little  prayer,  and  with  a  faint  cry  his  hands  let  go  their  support 
and  he  fell  back  into  the  water.  But  help  was  nearer  than  he 
thought. 

Cecil's  loving  heart  had  been  large  enough  to  take  in  four- 
footed  as  well  as  two-legged  friends,  and  there  was  a  shaggy 
lean  dog  belonging  to  a  sailor,  which  had  many  a  time  received 
a  kind  pat  and  a  piece  of  bread  or  a  bone  from  the  boy ;  the 
dog's  heart,  as  large  and  loving  as  his  human  friend's,  poured 
out  in  return  a  wealth  of  gratitude  and  devotion.  Whenever 
he  was  not  out  with  his  own  master,  he  would  watch  eagerly 
for  the  boy,  and  follow  him  wherever  he  went.  And  now, 
whether  he  was  looking  for  his  little  friend,  or  whether  guided 
by  that  wonderful  and  mysterious  instinct  often  shown  by 
animals  when  human  beings  are  in  need,  he  suddenly  bounded 
across  the  sand,  sprang  into  the  pool,  and  seizing  Cecil,  dragged 
him  to  the  shore,  and  standing  over  him,  howled  and  barked 
till  the  sailor,  with  whom  he  had  been,  appeared,  and  carried 
the  unconscious  child  home,  meeting  the  father  and  servants 
just  coming  out  in  search  of  him.  Cecil  was  very  ill  for  many 
weeks,  and  for  a  long  time  the  doctors  gave  no  hope  of  his 
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recovery ;  but  a  day  came  when  he  sat  up  for  the  first  time, 
white  and  fragile,  but  better.  Frank  was  in  wild  spirits.  Aunt 
was  kind  and  anxious,  and  when  the  father,  full  of  joy  and 
thankfulness,  took  his  boy  in  his  arms  and  asked  what  he  could 
do  for  him.    Cecil  answered : 

' "  Give  me  *  Crab '  for  my  own,  father." 

*"  Crab  "was  the  sailor's  dog,  and  Cecil  knew  that  old  Smith 

would  be  glad  to  sell  him,  for  he  could  not  feed  him  properly. 

I  need  not  say  that  Dr.  Blyth  said  "  Yes,"  or  that  Aunt,  though 

she  privately  wished  the  dog  were  not  so  ugly,  made  no  objection. 

As  for  Cecil,  he  thought  "  Crab  "  the  most  beautiful  of  dogs. 

You  know,  children,  that  among  other  wonderful  things  that 

the  magician  Love  can  do,  is  to  make  what  it  touches  beautiful. 

What  we  love  is  never  in  our  eyes  ugly.     "  Crab,"  however, 

who  that  very  evening  became  a  member  of  Dr.  Bly th's  family,  to 

his  own  and  his  new  master's  intense  happiness,  improved  in 

appearance  with  his  improved  circumstances,  and  his  large  eyes, 

foU  of  intelligence  and  affection,  had  always  been  beautiful. 

And  80  my  story  ends  happily.    And  my  time  is  nearly  ended 

too.    But  I  wanted  to  remind  you  of  one  more  text  still, "  'Lo\e 

your  enemies."   Ah,  children,  this  is  the  most  diflScult  lesson ;  but 

it  must  be  learned,  and  we  have  an  example  in  our  Lord.    While 

we  were  yet  sinners  He  died  for  us.    When  we  think  of  all  He 

suffered  for  BKs  enemies  and  persecutors,  it  may  well  strengthen 

ns.    I  should  like  to  finish  by  reading  that  beautiful  description 

of  love  in  2  Cor.  xiii.  (the  word  "  charity  "  being  now  translated 

"love"),  which  ends  with  the  verse,  "  Now  abideth  Faith,  Hope, 

Love— these  three ;  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  Love." ' 

F.  M.  S. 


FELICITIES  OF  THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

It  wiU  be  understood  by  our  readers  that  in  using  the  term 
'felicities '  in  relation  to  this  subject,  we  do  this  in  a  somewhat 
extended  sense.  All  changes  made  in  the  Authorised  Version 
which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  purely  English  reader 
euable  him  better  to  appreciate  the  sense  and  spirit  of  the  original, 
we  regard  and  here  speak  of  as  *  happy '  changes.  We  would 
place  ourselves  at  that  point  of  view  of  the  English  reader,  the 
intelligent  English  reader;  the  point  of  view  of  the  thousands 
who,  reading  no  language  but  their  own,  are  using  the  English 
book  from  week  to  week,  in  the  hours  of  private  devotion,  of 
preparation  for  the  pulpit,  or  the  Sunday-school  class. 
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There  has  been  an  outburst  of  irritated  and  of  whimsical 
criticism  against  the  work  of  the  revision,  which  will  no  doubt 
be  followed  by  a  slow  and  steady  appreciation  of  its  merits 
and  its  practical  usefulness.  Better  so  than  that  a  hasty 
admiration  should  have  given  place,  on  closer  acquaintance  with 
the  work,  to  disappointment.  The  majority  of  the  general 
criticisms  of  the  revision  which  have  appeared,  betray  a  certain 
resentment  against  the  aesthetic  effect  of  the  changes  made. 
The  language,  and  other  words,  has  been  tried  by  the  ear  more 
than  by  the  intelligence,  and  people  are  angry  because  there 
has  been  a  loss  of  '  idiomatic  English.'  Faith  indeed  '  cometh 
by  hearing/  and  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  mere  sound  of 
the  words  in  the  hearers'  native  tongue  has  something  deeply  to 
do  with  their  spiritual  effect.  But  this  work  was  undertaken  to 
meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  not  merely  to  appreciate 
the  music  of  the  old  rendering  of  the  Gospel,  in  feeling  and 
inspiration,  but  to  grasp,  as  far  as  possible,  its  exact  sense  for 
the  intelligence.  And  it  has  been  carried  out  by  men  working 
in  the  full  glare  of  the  thousand  critical  eyes  turned  upon  them 
and  their  performance.  The  revisers  were  bound,  by  the  laws 
ulider  which  they  were  compelled  to  work,  to  respect  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Greek,  and  the  indefinable  charm  of  the  English  ; 
to  steer  a  middle  course  between  critic  and  aesthetic,  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world.  The  result  is  what  it  is.  If  they 
have  been  forced  in  some  instances  to  sacrifice  aesthetic  to  critic, 
it  is  the  sacrifice  of  sentiment  to  truth,  and  of  this  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  complain.  The  English  reader  has  not  been  robbed 
of  the  old  book ;  it  is  rather  given  back  to  him  with  a  clearer 
light  both  for  the  senses  and  the  intelligence  resting  upon  its 
pages.  Let  us  not  quarrel  with  the  version  because  it  is  too 
faithful  to  please  the  ear.  Let  the  serious  English  reader  who 
has  no  time  to  waste  over  scholars'  squabbles  congratulate  him- 
self on  the  general  (may  we  not  say  unanimous  ?)  admission  to 
be  extracted  from  the  mass  of  critical  notices  that  have  hitherto 
appeared,  that  it  is  an  honest  and  an  accurate  version.  As  to 
the  question  of  MS.  readings  we  have  one  word  to  say,  and 
it  is  this:  the  question  has  but  the  remotest  relation  to 
vital  religious  truth.  The  attempt  to  solve  beyond  doubt  the 
problem,  what  was  the  exact  language  in  which  the  New 
Testament  books  were  first  written  down,  is  confessedly  as 
hopeless  as  the  attempt  to  penetrate  to  any  beginning  of  exist- 
ence. The  struggle  to  approximate  to  such  a  solution  calls  into 
play  the  first  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  scholar. 
But  it  is,  he  well  knows,  an  ideal  at  which  he  must  aim,  rather 
than  a  finished  result  to  be  secured.  If  he  could  secure  it, 
nothing  very  important  in  religious  knowledge  would  be  affected 
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thereby.  Nothing  can  be  more  illusory  than  the  notion  that 
the  Eternal  Season  has  hung  its  revelation  on  parchment,  pen, 
and  ink,  and  the  frail  hands,  the  frailer  memories  and  judgments 
of  particular  scribes ;  no  more  irreligious  pedantry  than  that 
which  seeks  to  abet  such  illusions.  If  a  man  thinks  it  a  ques- 
tion of  vital  importance  to  the  Christian  faith  whether  he  who 
first  wrote  down  the  words  in  1  Tim.  iil  16  drew  a  certain 
httle  stroke  with  his  pen  or  omitted  it — whether,  to  represent 
the  matter  in  English,  he  wrote  0  or  Th  before  a  certain  S — 
alas  for  him !  Is  the  Almighty  Wisdom  so  closely  concerned 
with  the  dotting  of  i's  and  the  crossing  of  ^*s  ?  Were  it  so, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  the  great  labours  of  our 
critical  scholars.  Those  labours  have  their  value.  Scrupulous 
regard  must  be  given  to  the  earthen  vessel  of  the  letter  for  the 
sake  of  the  spiritual  contents.  In  another  figure  of  speech,  our 
knowledge  of  the  soul  of  Scripture  depends  to  a  certain  extent 
upon  our  knowledge  of  its  body.  But  when  distinguished  men 
in  distinguished  places  argue  and  contend  about  the  letter,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  if  it  were  before  the  spirit,  in  order 
of  time  and  thought,  such  a  complete  inversion  of  Christianity 
should  be,  it  seems  to  me,  at  least  protested  against.* 

Let  us  now,  in  the  company  of  intelligent  English  readers, 
turn  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  confessedly  a  very  im- 
portant and,  at  the  same  time,  difficult  portion  of  the  New 
Testament.  As  we  turn  the  pages  of  the  New  Version,  it 
becomes  clear  that  if  the  old  book  better  pleases  the  ear,  the 
present  one  makes  a  far  more  distinct  impression  on  the  eye, 
and  through  it  on  the  intelligence.  We  notice  that  the  Epistle 
is  interspersed  with  quotations ;  and  that  the  form  in  which  they 
are  printed  shows  them  to  be  quotations  of  poetry,  from  ancient 
psalinists  and  prophets.  And  if  the  reader  follows  the  thread  of 
sacred  song  through  the  Epistle,  he  finds  already  some  clue  to 
the  general  course  of  its  thought.  Especially  from  the  ninth 
chapter  onwards,  he  may  observe  that  most  of  those  short  bursts 
of  song,  those  cadences  which  vibrate  in  the  memory  of  the 
Apostle  as  he  pursues  his  glowing  course,  have  for  their  burden 
the  Gentiles  and  their  glorious  future  in  the  kingdom  of  Godf 
The  citations  with  reference  to  Israel,  her  'stumbling'  at  the 

*  See  the  Qtuirterly  Review,  October,  1881.  The  writer  alludes  to  the 
i^TLsion  of  the  Greek  text  by  the  New  Testament  Company  as  a 
'systematic  assault  and  battery'  upon  'the  very  Citadel  of  revealed 
Truth.'  *  Sad,* '  alarming,' '  calHmitous '  changes  are  said  to  have  been 
made ;  but  when  the  English  reader  looks  at  the  effects  on  the  sense,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  writer  himself,  he  may  be  reassured,  and  form  his 
own  opinion  of  such  wild  nonsense  as  that  contained  in  the  above  accu- 
sation. 

t  Bom.  ix.  25,  26  ;  X.  18, 19,  20 ;  zv.  9, 10, 11, 12,  21. 
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Grospel,  the  hope  of  her  recovery  and  position  in  the  same 
section,  afford  a  further  clue  to  the  contrast  in  the  apostolic 
thought.  The  revisers  remark  that  their  arrangement  of  the 
poetical  quotations  'in  a  manner  that  appears  to  agree  with 
the  metrical  divisions  of  the  Hebrew  original  will  be  found 
helpful  to  the  reader,  not  only  as  directing  his  attention  to  the 
poetical  character  of  the  quotation,  but  as  also  tending  to  make 
its  force  and  pertinence  more  fully  felt/  We  venture  to  call 
this  feature  a  great '  felicity '  of  the  New  Version.  It  is  a  great 
help  to  the  eye  through  the  intelligence.  £very6ne  feels  the 
difference  between  poetry  and  prose,  though  few  may  care  to 
define  that  difference.  Everyone  knows  the  mood  to  which 
poetry  appeals.  And  the  English  reader  ought  to  know  when 
he  is  reading  poetry,  when  prose,  and  when  the  translation  of 
poetry.  Poetry  rendered  literally  into  prose  does  not  affect  us 
through  the  ear  as  poetry,  because  the  emotional  rhythm  is  lost. 
But  let  it  be  arranged  poetically  to  the  eye,  and  some  of  its 
effect  will  be  received  by  the  imagination.  While  upon  this 
point,  we  may  refer  to  the  early  chapter  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel, 
where  the  hymns  of  the  Advent  mark  to  the  eye  a  joyous  new 
beginning  in  the  life  of  Israel ;  the  same  thing  is  noticeable  in 
the  opening  of  St.  Matthew  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  reader,  as  his  eye  becomes  familiar  with  the  page,  may 
readily  perceive  that  it  is  the  thread  of  ancient  song  which  binds 
the  old  and  the  new  together  in  the  consciousness  of  pious 
Israel*  Thus  the  New  Version  becomes,  by  mere  aptness  of 
arrangement,  in  its  way  a  commentary. 

Betuming  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  we  may  mention  as 
another  feature  in  which  (as  a  book  for  the  eye  and  the  intel- 
ligence) the  present  Version  is  clearly  superior  to  the  old. 
When  the  word  'Spirit*  is  used,  is  the  spirit  in  man  or  the 
Spirit  of  God  meant  ?  We  get  no  help  through  the  ear  towards 
a  decision  of  the  question.  And  the  Old  Version  is  often  con- 
fused or  misleading  in  what  it  tells  the  eye.  We  are  still 
thinking  of  those  who  read  English  and  English  only.  If  such 
an  one  sees  that  in  some  places  the  word  is  spelt  with  a  capital 
(S),  in  others  with  a  small  letter  («),  he  naturally  concludes 
that  in  the  former  the  Divine  Spirit  is  meant^  in  the  latter  the 
human  spirit.  It  certainly  tends  to  blur  the  sense  in  an  un- 
fortunate manner  when  the  one  letter  wrongly  is  exchanged  for 
the  other ;  especially  when  the  S  is  given  instead  of  the  a. 
The  Old  Version  does  this  in  many  places;  for  example,  in 
Bom.  viii.  repeatedly.  Let  the  following  phrases  from  verse  4 
onwards  be  glanced  at  in  the  two  Versions.    The  New  Version 

*  See  also  the  effect  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 
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reads:  'in  us,  who  walk  not  after  the  flesh,  but  after  the 
spirit'  (ver.  4).  Tor  they  that  are  after  the  flesh  do  mind  the 
things  of  the  flesh ;  but  they  that  are  after  the  spirit  the  things 
of  the  ^irit '  (ver.  5).  *  For  the  mind  of  the  flesh  is  death ;  but 
the  mind  of  the  spirit  is  life  and  peace '  (ver.  6).  ...  *  Ye  are 
not  in  the  flesh  but  in  the  spirit,  if  so  be  that  the  Spirit  of  Grod 
dwelleth  in  you '  (ver.  9).  .  .  .  '  If  Christ  is  in  you,  the  body  is 
dead  because  of  sin  ;  but  the  spirit  is  life  because  of  righteous- 
ness '  (ver.  10).  ...  *  If  ye  live  after  the  flesh,  ye  must  die ; 
but  if  by  the  spirit  ye  mortify  the  deeds  of  the  body,  ye  shall 
live*  (ver.  13).  ...  *  Ye  receive  not  the  spirit  of  bondage  again 
unto  fear,  but  ye  receive  the  spirit  of  adoption '  (ver.  15),  etc. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  passage  presents  the  clear  contrast  between 
the  life  of  natural  impulse  (flesh)  and  the  higher  life  of  con- 
science (spirit).  The  Old  Version  confuses  this  clear  contrast 
by  spelling  with  a  capital  in  all  the  places  we  have  italicised. 
We  may  safely  leave  the  reader  to  appreciate  the  gain  of  light 
in  the  matter  for  himself,  here  and  in  other  places.  '  Worship  in 
spirit  and  in  truth  ^  (John  iv.  23)  is  another  example.  Perhaps 
we  ought  to  add  that  the  revisers  do  not  appear  to  be  perfectly 
consistent  in  this  matter.  In  GaL  v.  16  s^.,  where  the  same 
opposition  of  flesh  and  spirit  recurs,  we  have  the  capital  S. 
However,  the  rendering  of  the  word  jmeuma  is  a  delicate 
point  Alford,  for  example,  would  not  allow  the  sense  of  man's 
'  spiritual  part '  either  in  the  last-named  passage  or  in  Eomans 
in  any  place  when  he  could  possibly  give  the  other.  When  he 
was  compelled  to  render  'spirit,'  he  suggested  that  it  might 
mean  our  spirit  as '  possessed  and  penetrated  by  God's  Spirit  ;*  * 
an  obscure  image,  to  elucidate  which  we  should  have  to  appeal 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  coincidence  or  identity  of  thought  and 
being,  an  outlook  which  the  worthy  Dean  certainly  did  not 
contemplate.  We  linger  for  a  moment  on  the  point,  to  make 
the  remark,  that  provided  even  it  were  possible  to  secure  an 
infallible  text  the  translators'  greatest  problems  would  remain 
to  be  encountered.  Behind  the  use  of  this  word  pnev/ma 
(especially  in  St  Paul)  there  lies  an  indeterminate  and  inde- 
finable background  of  mystery,  a  chiaro-oscuro  of  thought  which 
the  translator,  as  such,  cannot  clear  up.  But  that  the  revisers 
have  thrown  a  ray  of  light  for  the  English  reader  on  the  passage 
referred  to,  and  have  given  in  fact  a  silent  commentary  of  value 
upon  the  meaning,  is  plain  enough. 

In  connection  with  our  last  remark,  it  may  be  well  to  refer 
in  this  place  to  the  side  light  derivable  from  the  marginal  notes. 

*  Note  on  Rom.  viii.  10.     The  American  Committee  also  prefer 
*  Spirit '  in  vers.  5,  6,  9, 13. 
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The  alternative  renderings  (we  may  presumably  infer)  were 
supported  by  grave  weight  of  opinion  in  the  company,  and 
appear  in  many  instances  preferable  to  those  adopted  in  the 
text 

E.  Johnson,  M.A. 
(To  he  continued.) 


ALEXANDER  RALEIGH* 

Such  is  the  simple  and  unpretending  title  which  Mrs.  Ealeigh 
has  given  to  the  biography  of  one  who  occupied  so  leading  a 
place  in  the  Congregational  churches,  and  who  did  so  real  and 
true  a  work  in  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  We  have  read  every 
word  of  it  with  devout  interest,  for  there  is  a  quiet  charm  in  its 
style  which  tells  how  the  writer  has  herself  enjoyed  perfect 
fellowship  in  mind,  as  well  as  heart,  with  the  beloved  dead. 
Completely  free  from  all  morbid  feeling,  it  has  yet  a  tear  in  the 
tone  of  every  page.  Most  diflScult  it  must  be  for  a  wife  to 
write  the  biography  of  her  husband:  afiTection  might  err  in 
excess  of  colour  from  an  ardent  admiration,  or  in  too  sober  tones 
from  constraint  of  modesty.  We  rejoice  to  feel  that  this  volume, 
so  natural,  so  truthful,  avoids  alike  either  extreme. 

The  steps  in  the  life-journey  are  described  as  far  as  possible 
in  the  words  and  letters  of  Dr.  Ealeigh  himself,  but  here  and 
there  Mrs.  Ealeigh  gives  a  touch  which  might  have  come  from 
his  own  hand.  Take  the  following  instance  on  page  67,  when 
she  is  referring  to  his  removal  from  Masborough  to  Glasgow : 
'  Subsequent  years  proved,  if  proof  were  needed,  that  his  decision 
to  go  to  Glasgow  was  a  right  one ;  Eotherham  was  to  him  like 
Laleham  to  Dr.  Arnold,  *  too  much  and  too  early  a  rest ;  he 
had  harder  work  and  wider,  though  not  truer  influence,  waiting 
for  him  elsewhere.  The  morning  and  its  dewy  radiance  must 
give  place,  as  in  nature,  to  the  hotter  and  busier  noon.' 

The  volume  is  well  got  up — good  paper,  good  print, 
good  binding;  and  the  engraved  likeness  by  G.  J.  Stodart, 
from  a  photograph  by  Elliot  and  Fry,  is  admirably  done.  In 
saying  this,  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  Dr.  Ealeigh's  happiest 
expression.  He  looks  too  much  like  waiting  for  an  answer  to 
an  ai-gument ;  still  the  eye  and  the  mouth,  the  two  great  media 
of  expression,  are  excellent. 

Greenock,  Masborough,Glasgow,  Canonbury,  Kensington — these 
constituted  the  localities  of  Dr.  Ealeigh's  five  pastorates,  and  in 

*  *'  Alexander  Raleigh :  Becords  of  his  Life.'  Edited  by  Maiy 
Ealeigh.    A.  and  0.  Black.    Edinburgh,  188U 
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each,  his  life  and  work,  are  framed  for  us  in  words  of  grace  and 
wisdom.  All  is  done  with  exceeding  modesty,  but  there  is  the 
calm  and  honest  consciousness  of  the  real  greatness  of  the  soul 
that  has  entered  into  rest. 

Dr.  Baleigh  was  a  true  poet.  All  who  have  read  him  care- 
fully must  feel  that.  Touches,  here  and  there,  in  some  natural 
description  in  the  biography  confirm  the  fact.  The  following  is 
from  a  letter  written  home  when  he  and  the  late  Dr.  Vaughan 
visited  America :  '  There  was  service  in  the*  cabin,  and  then  the 
passengers  came  out  to  a  grander  service:  an  iceberg  was 
passing  with  a  strange  gleaming  whiteness  on  it,  most  spiritual, 
with  shadows  dropping  now  and  then  like  folds  of  a  garment. 
It  looked  like  one  of  God's  ships  sailing  out  of  Eternity,  carrying 
a  message  somewhither.  All  the  company,  including  the  sailors, 
stood  gazing  in  silence  until  it  sailed  past.' 

With  a  poet's  soul  Dr.  Raleigh  had  a  philosophic  cast  of  mind ; 
but  both  of  them  were  reverently  loyal  to  conscience  and  to 
Christ.  His  imagination  did  not  become  his  master,  but  was 
ever  and  always,  his  obedient  servant.  The  arrows  of  truth 
were  well-feathered,  but  only  sufficiently  so,  to  carry  them 
home.  Withal  Dr.  Ealeigh  was  in  his  deepest  soul  *  religious.' 
There  is  devoutness  of  spirit  alike  beneath  his  laughter  and 
tears.  We  notice  too  how  beautiful  a  sense  of  the  great '  home- 
going  '  theme  is  in  his  heart,  from  first  to  last  in  his  ministry, 
touching  with  its  golden  glory  his  letters  and  sermons.  After  his 
first  serious  illness  at  Glasgow,  the  light  of  the  land  beyond  is 
ever  casting  its  soft  radiance  on  all  the  hopes  and  interests  of 
earth  and  time.  The  '  end '  is  not  a  morbid  meditation  or  a 
melancholy  misery  to  him ;  yet  there  it  is  in  his  consciousness, 
and  with  it  a  great  heaven-love.  His  pulpit  work  was  his 
especial  endeavour,  and  his  especial  joy.  Mrs.  Baleigh  says 
*  he  was  always  working  for  the  pulpit — always,  as  a  brother 
minister  said  of  him,  either  fishing  or  mending  his  nets.'  We 
admire  the  fine  tact,  and  the  finer  truth,  which  characterise  the 
memoir.  There  is  no  glossing  over  of  painful  things.  It  is  too 
well  known  how  events  happened  at  Harecourt  after  seventeen 
years  of  ministry,  which  constituted  the  bitter  cup  of  his  life. 
On  page  228  this  is  faithfully  told,  with  an  accompanying  letter 
on  page  230  to  Mrs.  S.  Ealeigh,  which  shows  how  acutely  he 
suffered.  We  read :  *  He  never  gave  full  expression  to  the 
sharp  pain  which  his  accusers  were  for  some  years  able  to  cause 
him,  but  the  following  letter  may  serve  to  show  how  this  sorrow 
took  the  sunshine  out  of  those  later  days  at  Harecourt.'  In  the 
letter  itself  Dr.  Baleigh  says,  what  many,  alas !  must  have 
found  to  be  true :  *  I  have  much  observed  of  late  how  the  after- 
noon of  life  is  apt  to  be  a  little  sombre  and  clouded,  how  the 
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best  work  of  life  seems  to  lose  part  of  its  natural  well-deserved 
recompense.  The  real  spirit  and  character  of  the  person 
af&icted  are  brought  out  by  such  trials.  It  is  a  good  thing  not 
to  lose  faith  in  God  or  man,  nor  charity,  nor  sweetness,  nor 
invincible  hopefulness/  How  perfectly  true  is  this,  how  ex- 
perience endorses  it,  and  especially  in  recalling  the  lives  of 
many  ministers  we  have  known,  how  sadly  evident  is  the  realism 
of  the  idea ! 

At  Kensington  Dr:  Ealeigh  entered  on  his  new  work  with  a 
still  young  and  ardent  soul.  He  says  at  the  meeting  for  his 
xeception :  '  I  come,  understand  it,  not  to  take  my  ease  after 
giving  all  my  best  to  others.  I  come  to  you  in  the  full  hope  of 
being  able,  if  God  will,  to  give  you  some  few  years  at  least  of 
as  good  work  as  any  I  have  ever  given.'  We  need  not  review 
his  work  there ;  it  was  evidently  a  cheerful,  hopeful,  blessed 
time. 

The  closing  day  and  hours  were  most  touching.  The  record 
must  be  read  in  sacred  hours,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  nerve  each 
soul  for  the  coming  evening.  The  writer  can  never  forget  his 
last  season  of  fellowship  with  Dr.  Raleigh — the  deep  impression 
was  of  the  brave  heart  that,  strong  in  faith,  waited  for  the  Lori 

He  was  buried  just  where  he  wanted  to  be.  After  Dr. 
Binney's  funeral  Dr.  Raleigh  writes :  '  On  the  evening  of  the 
day  when  our  friend  was  buried,  I  went  again  to  the  place 
where  he  was  laid.  It  was  well  on  in  the  evening ;  few  people 
were  in  the  street.  I  looked  in  through  the  iron  gates,  and 
saw  the  place-  where  the  clustering  thousands  had  stood  not 
many  hours  before.  The  moonlight  fell  quietly  on  the  scene. 
The  clouds  floated  far  above.  The  white  monuments  gleamed 
weirdly,  and  there  was  the  silent  grave,  with  its  new  occupant 
asleep,  sleeping  in  Jesus,  but  so  soundly  that  none  but  He  can 
wake  the  sleeper.  And  the  thought  came  to  me,  This  is  death. 
I  shall  see  him  no  more,  neither  shall  his  place  any  more  behold 
him.' 

The  memoir  adds :  *  When  Dr.  Raleigh  returned  home  on  the 
evening  referred  to,  after  his  visit  to  the  grave  in  Abney  Park 
Cemetery,  he  said  to  his  wife,  *  I  have  been  almost  tempted  to- 
night to  buy  the  grave  next  Binney's,  the  spot  looks  so  calm 
and  beautiful ;'  adding,  *  I  will  not  buy  it  now,  but  I  should  like 
to  lie  there.*  Six  years  afterwards,  when  *a  possession  of  a 
burying-place '  was  sought,  the  wish  was  fulfilled,  and  he  sleeps 
beside  his  friend. 

Some  of  the  best  things  in  the  volume  are  Dr.  Raleigh's 
correspondence  with  Charles  Kingsley ;  his  descriptions  of  travel 
in  Norway,  Switzerland,  and  America;  the  criticisms  on  his 
Congregational  Union  address ;  his  reception  in  America,  with 
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iis  welcome  home  at  the  Union  Meetings  in  Bristol.    We  have 

left  ourselves  little  space  to  dwell  on  the  side-lights  of  the 

J^cture— indeed,  Mrs.  Baleigh  in  her  introduction  reminds  us 

^at  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  details  which  overload  too  many 

biographies.    She  says :  '  I  have  tried  to  be  true  as  he  was,  and 

^^yi^  giving — from  his  own  hand  as  much  as  possible — enough 

^^  detuls  to  fill  up  the  picture,  I  have  had  a  loyal  regard  to  Us 

characteristic  reticence.'    We  dose  the  book  with  a  pathetic 

^^^&^t  that  we  shall  see  the  face  no  more  on  earth  of  one  in 

^^ose  friendship  we   have  found  inspiration,  and  on  whose 

^^^^gnient  we  were    accustomed    to   lean.     Mrs.  Ealeigh  has 

horded  us  a  sacred  enjoyment  not  easily  to  be  forgotten  in  the 

exceeding  ability  and  ddicacy  with  which  she  has  achieved  a 

Jork  sacred  in  its  pleasure  no  doubt,  as  a  task  of  love,  but 

^cult  of  execution,  as  the  faithful  record  of  a  husband's  life. 

W.M.S. 


FOR  I  KNOW  THEIR  SORROWS: 

Thet  thought  He  had  forgotten  them, 

They  thought  He  had  grown  cold. 
The  God  of  earth  and  heaven 

Of  whom  their  fathers  told ; 
To  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob, 

They  knew  He  had  been  near ; 
But  now  no  word  nor  sign  had  come 

For  many  a  weary  year. 

They  thought  He  did  not  love  them, 

That  His  promise  had  been  vain ; 
So  bitter  had  their  bondage  grown. 

So  heavy  was  their  chain ; 
What  other  people  knew  such  thrall  ? 

What  tribes  were  e'er  oppressed 
As  Israel  was  in  Egypt, 

Where  they  might  have  been  so  blest  ? 

Joseph  had  been  a  Saviour, 

And  near  the  kingly  throne ; 
His  kindred  had  been  honoured 

Back  in  the  days  long  flown. 
But  they,  his  poor  descendants. 

No  such  good  lot  was  theirs ; 
The  lowest  of  the  low  were  they. 

Made  slaves  instead  of  heirs. 
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The  bright,  the  pleasant  morning, 

The  sun  with  glorious  glow, 
Which  made  others  glad  and  happy, 

Brought  them  but  bitter  woe. 
The  lash,  the  heat,  the  toil,  the  scorn, 

All  passed  in  swift  array ; 
These  were  the  only  things  they  knew — 

To  these  they  woke  each  day. 

So  was  it  any  wonder 

That  the  morning  heard  their  groans, 
And  that  the  evening  breezes 

Were  sad  with  sorrow's  tones  ? 
They  looked  to  man — no  help  was  there  ; 

And  sometimes  to  the  skies 
Perchance  they  turned,  but  no  reply 

Answered  their  tears  and  sighs. 


And  so  they  left  off  hoping, 

And  gave  up  in  despair  ; 
Nor  guessed  amid  their  thraldom 

How  every  anguished  prayer. 
How  every  tear,  how  every  sigh 

Wrung  from  each  heart,  had  gone 
Up  to  their  father's  God,  to  plead 

Their  cause  before  His  throne. 

And  now  at  length  in  His  good  time 

(God's  time  is  always  best, 
Tho'  long  it  seem  to  us,)  He  sends 

To  give  them  news  of  rest. 
His  eye  has  watched  them,  He  has  seen. 

And  more  than  this,  He  feels ; 
And  now,  in  *  wonders  and  in  signs,* 

His  righteousness  reveals. 

*  I  know  their  sorrows.'    Such  the  word 

He  bids  His  servant  say. 
And  tell  them  how  the  great '  I  Am.' 

Will  cast  their  chains  away ; 
How  He,  their  fathers'  God,  has  come 

To  wrest  them  from  the  foe. 
And  lead  them  unto  Canaan's  land, 

Where  milk  and  honey  flow. 
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They  long  have  been  oppressed,  but  now 

Dawns  for  them  freedom's  light ; 
And  every  power  of  earth  and  heaven 

Upon  their  side  shall  fight — 
Darkness  and  storm,  and  fire  and  hail, 

And  blood,  disease  and  death — 
Until  at  mention  of  their  name, 

Men  hush  their  very  breath. 

Instead  of  slaves,  they  shall  be  called 

The  sons  of  God  most  high ; 
The  chosen  of  the  Lord,  to  whom 

He  evermore  is  nigh ; 
A  people  marked  from  all  the  earth, 

By  God's  own  Angel  led  ; 
And  by  His  hand  upon  their  way 

With  heavenly  manna  fed. 

'  I  know  their  sorrows.'    Yes,  He  knew, 

And  though  so  oft  and  sore 
They  fretted  and  rebelled,  yet  ne'er 

Their  Saviour  gave  them  o*er ; 
His  love  was  tireless  night  and  day. 

Unwearied  was  His  hand — 
Until  at  length,  all  trials  past. 

They  reached  their  promised  land. 

'  I  know  their  sorrows.'     Centuries 

Since  then  have  passed  away  ; 
But  does  not  the  same  message  come 

Amid  our  griefs  to-day  ? 
Think  we,  like  them,  our  God  sees  not? 

Then  let  us  take  this  word, 
*  I  know  their  sorrows,'  for  our  own. 

And  rest  upon  the  Lord. 

Faith  Chiltern. 


THE  REV.  AARON  BUZACOTT,  B.A. 

OuB  departed  friend  was  born  at  Tahiti,  on  October  19, 1827. 
His  father,  who  is  justly  described  as  'a  model  missionary,' 
landed  at  Baratonga  soon  after,  and  here,  amidst  scenes  of  great 
natural  beauty  and  heathen  vileness,  young  Aaron  was  brought 
up,  xmtil  his  twelfth  year,  when  he  was  sent  to  be  educated  at 
Sydney.  Thence  he  came  to  England,  and  was  placed  at  the 
Mission  School,  Walthamstow,  where  he  gave  his  heart  to 
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Christ,  and  began  amongst  his  companions  that  spiritual  work 
to  which  he  consecrated  his  days.  Eesolved  on  being  a 
missionary,  he  read  for  a  time  with  the  Eev.  W.  L^g^  of 
Fakenham,  and  then  entered  Cheshnnt  College.  As,  however. 
Dr.  Harris  became  President  of  New  College  in  1850,  he 
followed  thither  his  beloved  tutor.  While  here  he  took  his 
B.A.  degree,  and  devoting  himself  with  characteristic  energy  to 
theological  studies,  and  inquiring  into  the  foundations  of  an 
hereditary  faith,  he  endured  for  a  time  a  great  mental  conflict,  as 
he  was  cast  on  a  sea  of  doubt,  *  where  neither  sun  nor  stars 
appeared  for  many  days ;'  but  his  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  as  a 
divine  Saviour  at  length  became  strong,  and  he  passed  trium- 
phantly into  the  haven  of  light  and  rest.  Gradually,  however, 
he  reached  the  conviction  that  it  was  God's  will  that  he  should 
preach  in  our  own  land,  rather  than  to  the  heathen  abroad,  the 
unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

His  first  charge  was  at  Debenham,  Norfolk,  where  he  con- 
tinued about  a  year,  and  then  for  a  like  period  he  preached  at 
Fetter  Lane  Chapel,  London,  whose  distinguished  pastor^  the 
Eev.  Caleb  Morris,  had  just  resigned.  But  he  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  on  June  18,  1856,  at  Long  Sutton,  in  Lincoln- 
shire. Here  he  married  his  estimable  wife.  The  damp  air 
of  the  Fens,  however,  so  impaired  their  health,  that  after  a 
short  stay  they  removed  to  Eomford,  in  Essex,  where  for  six 
years  he  successfully  laboured ;  when,  urged  by  the  church  at 
Pentonville  Eoad  Chapel,  Islington,  to  become  its  minister,  he 
settled  there  in  May,  1864.  His  last  charge  was  at  Asylum 
Eoad  Chapel,  Peckham,  the  recognition  service  being  held  in 
1868,  and  where  pleasing  testimony  is  constantly  borne  to  his 
eificiency  as  a  minister,  especially  in  leading  the  young  to 
Christ.  For  three  years  he  was  the  valued  secretary  of  the 
Surrey  Union,  and  for  four  years  that  of  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society.  His  facile  pen  was  rarely  idle,  and  the  life  of  his 
father  will  long  be  valued  as  one  of  the  most  instructive  and 
fascinating  contributions  to  missionary  literature. 

With  painful  abruptness  his  work  ceased.  On  Sunday, 
October  28, 1877,  whilst  closing  the  service  at  Sutton,  paralysis 
smote  him.  A  voyage  to  Australia  did  not  restore  his  health. 
And  on  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  sixteen  months,  he 
gradually  sank,  and  expired  at  Lewisham,  on  Sabbath  morning, 
October  9,  1881,  leaving  a  widow,  two  daughters,  and  four  sons, 
to  mourn  their  irreparable  loss. 

Distinguished  for  characteristics  of  a  high  order,  he  lived  in 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  all  who  knew  him.  Smiles  played 
on  his  face.  Piquant  humour  flowed  from  his  tongue.  Warm 
greetings  ever  welcomed  his  friends.     Fond  of  debate,  and 
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skilful,  if  not  always  in  convincing,  yet  in  silencing  an  opponent, 
hating  even  the  semblance  of  cant,  he  was  accustomed  to  de- 
nounce in  bold,  hard  words  whatever  was  hollow  or  wrong,  and 
yet  a  heart  beat  in  his  bosom  of  childlike  simplicity  and  con- 
stant love.  What  quaint,  terse,  amusing  words  he  would  speak 
on  the  platform  I  What  interesting  and  instructive  discourses 
he  preached  from  the  pulpit !  and  his  prayers  were  distinguished 
by  tenderness  and  spirituality.  He  was  '  a  Man  of  God,'  and 
that  devoutness  which  led  him  in  his  student  days  to  retire 
early  to  his  chamber,  in  order  that,  with  full  vigour  of  mind  he 
might  pray  to  his  Father  in  secret,  coloured  his  whole  life,  and 
sanctified  his  intercourse  with  others.  Now,  like  his  Saviour, 
we  rejoice  in  the  belief  that  he  stands  in  perfect  light,  and  that 
from  him  no  shadow  of  imperfection  falls. 

P.  J.  TURQUAND. 
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The  Tsachisr's  HoMiLETrcAL  CoBniENTABT.  By  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Jbllie.  London :  Hichard  R.  Dickinson,  89,  Farringdon  Street, 
1882. 

This  is  a  work  of  time,  patience,  and  ability.  It  contains  Exegesis, 
Homiletics,  and  lUnstrations,  occupying  694  pages  of  double-column 
print.  The  labour  of  such  a  work  must  have  been  enormous.  The  illus- 
trations and  sufcgestive  extracts  will  be  useful  to  many  minds  that  need 
this  sort  of  quickening.  There  are  two  excellent  indexes  to  the  work, 
which  will  greatly  aid  those  who  want  'subject'  suggestion.  This  kind 
of  demand  finds  a  large  and  ever-growing  supply  just  now,  but  we  think 
Mr.  JeUie's  work  is  amongst  the  best  of  tJbe  class.  It  is  highly  con< 
scientious,  deeply  evangeHcal,  truly  spiritual,  and  thoughtfully  suggestive. 
Everyone  reaoing  'Jeremiah'  with  such  a  companion  volume  will  feel 
inclined  to  exclaim  afresh,  How  wonderful  is  this  Bible— the  unsearch- 
able riches  of  Divine  Revelation  !  There  is  nothing  to  fatigue  the  mind 
in  these  studies  by  prolixity,  and  there  is  nothing  to  disappoint  it  by 
mere  mannerism  of  originality.  The  intellectual  work  is  nonest  and 
unpretentious,  and  the  spiritual  quickening  is  real  and  deep.  Many 
preachers  would  be  thankful  for  such  a  volume  as  this,  and  Mr  Jellie 
wiU  do  weU  to  open  up  more  of  the  rich  veins  of  Old  Testament 
exposition. 

The  Hohtletic  Magazine.  C.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.,  1,  Pater- 
noster Square. 

An  excellent  number  is  'the  January  number,  contributed  to  in  the 
Homiletic  section  bv  such  writers  as  Professor  C.  £.  Luthardt,  D.D.,  and 
the  Rev.  R  R  Conder,  M.A. ;  and  in  the  Expository  section  by  the  Rev. 
Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D..  and  the  Very  Rev.  R.  Payne  Smith,  D.D.  The 
paper  and  print  are  admirable.  We  are  inclined  to  give  this  a  first 
place  amongst  this  type  of  periodicals.  Its  entire  get-up  does  the 
publishers  great  credit. 
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The  Pctlpit  Commentaey.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Spence,  M.A-, 
and  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Exell.  C.  Kegan  Paul  and  Co.,  1,  Pater- 
noster Square. 
The  wonderful  success  of  this  Commentary  proves  the  baselessness  of 
the  idea  that  commentaries  are  old-fashionea  and  have  had  their  da^. 
No !  The  Word  of  the  Lord  liveth  and  endureth  for  ever,  and  there  is 
a  place  always  for  the  most  able  expositions  of  that  Word.  Genesis, 
Ezra,  Nehemiah  and  Esther,  1  Samuel,  Joshua,  Ruth,  Judges,  Numbers, 
1  Kings  are  now  published.  The  best  writers  in  the  various  sections 
of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  engaged  on  the  Expositions  and  Homilies^ 
and  the  result  is,  alike  in  an  intellectual,  historical,  and  spiritaal 
sense,  the  production  of  a  truly  first-dass  Com mentarv— rich  in  thought, 
eloquent  in  style,  and  scholarly  in  its  treatment  of  all  the  ^eat  historic 
and  prophetic  themes.  Without  any  narrowness  of  mind  it  is  thoroughly 
Evangeucal  alike  in  doctrine  and  spirit,  or  we  could  not  give  it  our  warm 
word  of  commendation.  This  we  heartily  do,  for  we  have  found  in 
every  volume,  real  help  in  study  and  devout  quickening  of  feeling.  It  is 
a  Commentary  that  should  be  in  every  preacher's  library,  and  would  be 
a  most  valuable  gift-book  to  many  rural  pastors.  We  congratulate  the 
editors  on  the  quick  appreciation  by  the  public  of  the  Commentary,  and 
predict  for  it  an  ever-growing  demand,  wnich  will  be,  indeed,  a  constant 
one  from  year  to  year  when  we  entire  series  is  completed. 

The  Churchman.    London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

This  Magazine  is  also  excellently  got  up  ;  and  conducted  by  clergymen 
and  laymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  an  able  manifesto  of  Evangelical 
thought,  without  one  touch  of  bigotry.  We  have  been  pleased  and  profited 
by  its  perusaL  The  article  on  Evening  Communion  is  an  unanswerable 
argument. 

Freedom  of  the  Will.  By  the  Rev.  William  Taylor.  London : 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 
This  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  mental  and  moral  science.  The  real 
ground  of  human  responsibility  is  unfolded,  in  answer  to  the  views  of 
physical  and  psvchicat  Necessitarians.  It  is  maintained  that,  while  the 
action  of  the  will  is  conditioned,  in  the  exercise  of  its  choice  it  is  free. 
This  theory  is  shown  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  decrees  and  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God.  * 

Christ   lifted   up.     By  the  Rev.   Robert  Oilchrist.     London: 
Morgan  and  Scott. 
A  clear  statement  of  Evangelical  truths,  fitted  to  deepen  the  sense  of 
obligation  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  desire  for  greater  resemblance  to 
Him. 

William  Carey.  By  Jambs  Ctjlross,  D.D.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 
This  story  of  Carey's  life-work,  ad  a  witness  for  Christ  in  India,  with 
its  manifold  difficulties,  discouragements,  sacrifice,  and  rewards,  supplies 
a  wholesome  stimulus  to  more  strenuous  exertions  for  the  evangelisation 
of  the  heathen. 

Reminiscences  of  Congregationalism,  Fifty  Years  ago  ;  prepared 

FOR  the  Jubilee  Meeting  of  1881.    By  John  Stoughton,  D.D. 

London  :  Uodder  and  Stoughton. 

These  graphic  sketches  of  the  circumstances,  and  the  men,  connected 

with  the  origin  of  the  Congregational  Union,  and  also  of  changes  which 

have  since  taken  place  in  the  ideas  and  practices  of  Congregational 

churches,  should  be  read  and  pondered  in  all  our  homes. 
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The  Chitrch  op  the  Future.    By  Henby  Axlon,  D.D. 

This  address  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Congregational  Union,  at  its 
Jubilee  Meeting,  is  already  known  and  appreciated.  Its  re-perusal  will 
strengthen  the  conviction  that  life  is  more  than  form,  and  that  the 
Church  which  is  most  vitalised  by  the  Spirit  of  Qod  will  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  present,  be  the  most  powerful  for  good. 

Chbistmas  Evans,  the  Preacher  of  Wild  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  , 
Paxton  Hood.  London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Christmas  Evans  was  a  man  of  prophetic  fire — a  Welsh  Ezekiel.  His 
keen  insight  into  spiritual  realities,  vivid  imagination,  power  of  language, 
and  intense  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  made  him  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  thousands  who  listened  eagerly  to  him.  Up  to  his 
seventeenth  year  he  was  without  educational  and  religious  advantages  ; 
then  his  intellectual  powers  and  religious  susceptibilities  were  awakened. 
He  &ubsequently  joined  a  Baptist  church,  and  began  to  preach.  At  one 
of  the  A^ociation  meetings  nis  immense  power  as  a  preacher  was  unex- 
pectedly developed  ;  and  till  the  end  of  his  life  it  was  felt  and  recog- 
nised. Williams  of  Wern,  John  Elias,  and  David  Davies  had  all. their 
remarkable  gifts,  but  he  was  not  the  least  among  these  prophets  of  the 
Lord.  Yet  '  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life  his  income  was  never  more 
than  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  for  the  first  part  only  about  ten  to 
seventeen.'  It  was  not  for  money,  but  for  winning  souls  to  Christ,  that 
'  he  travelled  from  North  to  South  Wales  forty  times,  preached  once 
every  day  in  the  week  and  twice  on  the  Lord's  Day.'  His  earnest 
pleadings  with  God  were  the  secret  of  his  successful  appeals  to  men. 
The  illustrations  given  of  his  pictorial  power  as  an  orator  enable  us  to 
understand  somqwhat  of  his  attractiveness.  This  biography,  enriched 
as  it  is  with  sketches  of  other  celebrated  preachers,  the  contemporaries 
of  Christmas  Evans,  will  favour  the  wish  that  the  country,  the  language, 
the  preachers,  and  the  Church  life  of  Wales  were  more  widely  known. 

The  Inner  Life  of  Christ  :  Vol.  iii..  Things  Concern inq  Himself. 

By  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.    Richard  Clarke,  9,  Plumtree  Court, 

Farringdon  Street,  E.C. 

This  volume  completes  the  Inner  Life  of  Christ,  as  revealed  in  the 

Gospel  of  Matthew.    The  subject  chosen  shows  us  what  a  noble  and 

daring  ideal  the  writer  had  before  him.    Other  authors  have  addressed 

themselves  to  the  work  of  writing  Christ's  life  mainly  from  an  historical 

Eoint  of  view.  Dr.  Parker  has  entered  within  the  sanctuary,  and  with  a 
eart  as  reverent  as  his  mind  is  suggestive,  has  given  to  the  Church  a 
work  which  will  live  on  through  the  ages.  We  know  no  work  of  the 
same  kind,  so  able  in  exposition— so  suggestive  in  idea— so  spiritual  in 
influence— so  harmonious  in  treatment— so  eloquent  in  style  and  so 
masterly  in  completeness.  The  work  is  of  a  quickening  kind,  not  only 
unfolding  hidden  meanings  in  the  sacred  Word,  but  developing  vital 
truths  which,  true  and*  beautiful  as  they  are,  the  ordinary  reader  wonders 
never  struck  him  before.  Dr.  Parker  stimulates  the  mind  of  the  student 
in  a  way  which  cannot  but  awaken  gratitude  to  the  author  on  the  part 
of  all  those  whose  duty  and  whose  joy  it  is  to  make  this  divine  life  the 
theme  of  their  ministry.'  It  is  a  book,  too,  for  the  family  and  for  the  home, 
and  a  companion  volume  for  meditation  and  consolation  in.  those  places, 
where  travel  may  take  us,  or  solitude  mav  leave  us,  or  sickness  may 
confine  us.  Dr.  Parker  writes,  not  as  a  book-m4ker,  but  as  a  living 
thinker ;  there  is  no  padding  here,  no  bringing  up  of  material  to  the 
subject,  out  an  ever-quickening  unfolding  of  thought  from  the  subject 
itself.    He  must  be  indeed  a  wise  man  who  is  not  made  wiser  by  it,  and 
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a  good  man  who  is  not  made  better  by  it  Successful  as  its  publication 
has  been  hitherto,  we  venture  to  predict  for  this  work,  now  that  it  is 
completed,  a  circulation  as  wide  if  not  wider  than  those  modem  lives  of 
Chnst  which  have  attained  so  great  a  popularity.  If  the  author  of 
*  £cce  Deus '  and  '  The  Paraclete '  had  left  us  these  alone,  he  would  have 
laid  the  Church  under  obligation  to  him  as  the  author  of  lasting  works 
in  the  realm  of  religious  literature ;  but  in  these  volumes  he  has  not  only 
.  added  to  his  fame/but  he  has  given  us  a  work  which  embodies  all  the 
highest  results  of  his  thinking,  and  which  because  of  its  deep  spiritoal 
force,  its  pathetic  power,  and  its  profound  purpose,  will  ever  stiuid  first 
amongst  ms  literarjr  productions.  Our  most  earnest  wish  is  that  '  The 
Inner  Life  of  Christ'  may  achieve  a  circulation  vast  as  its  deserts, 
whilst  we  pray  that  above  all  other  ends  the  Holy  Spirit  may  deign  to 
use  it  for  tne  glory  of  Him  who  is  its  great  and  glorious  snbjedb,  the  Son 
of  God,  and  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

SELF-SiraRENDBB.     By  Maby  P&yok  BUlok.     London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  How. 

A  second  series  of '  Consecrated  Women ' — ^such  as  Anne  Askew,  Helen 
S.  Herschell,  etc,  etc.— well  calculated  to  inspire  young  women  to  nobility 
of  life  and  to  preserve  them  from  the  dangerous  influences  of  idleness, 
vanity,  and  sellishness. 

The  New  Sunday-school  Teachbb's  Biblical  Diotiokaby.  London : 
Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 

A  library  in  itself.  Scholarly  and  compendious.  Information  is  here 
given  on  the  principal  subjects  referred  to  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  is  a 
marvel  of  cheapness,  and  is  printed  in  clear  type  on  excellent  paper.  It 
abounds  in  useful  pictorial  illustrations,  and  contains  1*220  pa^  '  'with 
an  excellent  index  of  Scripture  proper  names  accented.  This  volume 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  Sundav-school  teacher  in  the  land, 
for  it  is  arranged  for  ready  reference,  and  wiU  be  found  exceedingly 
effective  in  giving  colour  and  tone  to  historical  teaching.  The  way  to 
interest  is  to  illustrate  all  lessons  well. 

The  Teacher's  Stobehouse.    London :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster 
Row. 

'  A  Treasury  of  Material  for  Working  Sunday-school  Teachers.'  We 
were  tempted  to  ask  what  does  this  mean  9  Are  there  then  any  '  idle ' 
Sunday-school  teachers  1  We  hope  not.  At  all  events  it  is  full  of 
variety,  and  is  very  suggestive,  and  will  help  alike  the  mental  and 
spiritual  education  of  the  teacher. 

Our  Bbothees  and  Sons.    Mbs.  G.  S.  Reaney.    London :  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

Mrs.  Reaney  seems  in  no  need  of  her  own  motto,  on  the  first  page  of 
this  volume—  *  Do  something ' — for  she  is  always  at  work,  head,  heart,  and 
hands,  and  she  works  welL  This  is  one  of  her  best  books,  occupied 
mainly  with  life's  possibilities,  and  written  in  excellent  English  and 
with  a  racy  earnest  pen.  It  is  earnestly  Evangelical,  but  is  free  from 
the  'goody ism'  which  mars  many  books  for  the  young.  FuU  of  the 
spirit  of  6hrist,  it  cannot  fail  to  elevate  the  taste,  improve  ike  mind, 
and  in  the  highest  sense  save  the  soul.  '  Our  Daughters '  was  a  good 
book,  but  we  can  truly  say  this  is  inlinitel^r  better,  stron^^er  in  style  and 
healthier  in-  the  tone  of  the  religious  sentiment :  there  is  no  gush,  bat 
plenty  of  real  goodness  on  every  page. 
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Thi  Chubch,  1881.  New  Series,  YoL  i  London :  Elliot  Stock,  62, 
Pateraoeter  How. 

The  Church,  of  course,  in  a  spiritual  sense,  and  in  no  mere  sectarian 
sense.  A  great  deal  of  good  writing  and  thinking,  with  some  pictorial 
illustrations  to  lighten  the  whole. 

Paul  Pobtxs  akd  his  Bbothebs.  By  the  Author  of '  Merry  and  Grave.' 
London  :  Jarrold  and  Sons,  3,  Paternoster  Buildings. 

An  interesting  tale  for  young  people,  capitally  illustrated,  and  abound- 
ing in  good  influences. 

Thx  Mbbsaoe  to  thb  Seven  Churches.  By  John  Hutchison,  D.D., 
Bonnington.  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot  London  : 
Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

Most  able  lectures,  rich  in  history,  reverent  in  feeling,  and  full  of 
the  best  kind  of  exposition.  Scripture  is  indeed,  as  the  introduction 
sa^  *  a  hafK  and  luxuriant  tree  whose  fruit  never  fails.'  The  Author  is 
evidently  a  nard  student,  a  true  scholar,  and  an  earnest  believer  in  Divine 
Bevel^on. 

The  Stobt  of  Penelope.  By  Emma  Jane  Worboise.  London : 
James  Ckrke  and  Co.,  13  and  14,  Fleet  Street 

A  useful  and  interesting  story.  Some  writers  exhaust  themselves : 
Miss  Worboise  improves  nrom  year  to  year,  and  she  certainly  writes 
a  good  deal.  There  is  a  healthful  bracing  atmosphere  about  her  writings ; 
no  mere  sickly  sentimentality,  but  much  true  humanity,  and  above  all 
true  CSiristianity. 

The  Clebotman's  Magazine.  London:  Hodder  and  Stoughton, 
Paternoster  Row. 

An  excellent  Homiletical  Journal  The  article  by  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Lumby,  D.D.,  Morrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  Cambridge,  on  *The 
New  Testament,  what  is  itV  is  worth  the  entire  cost;  concise  and 
interesting,  it  supplies  the  richest  information  about  the  Manuscripts  in 
a  very  readable  paper.  '  Letters  to  a  Divinity  Student,'  by  Rev.  F.  R. 
^^7m]e,  M.A.,  are  alike  devout  and  able.  The  Editor's  new  work, 
'Timmgh  Siberia,'  illustrated  with  forty-three  engravings,  and  ethno- 
graphical maps,  is  published  by  Sampson  Low  and  Co.,  188,  Fleet  Street 
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'  Much  he  talked 
Of  London,  of  its  streets,  its  bridges,  crowds ; 
St  Paul's,  the  broad  moon  sailing  o'er  the  dome ; 
The  rich-carved  Abbey  with  its  thousand  frets 
And  pinnacles,  religious  with  the  dead : 
Of  the  brave  spirits  who  go  up  to  woo 
That  terrible  city  whose  neglect  is  death. 
Whose  smile  is  fame ;  the  prosperous  one  who  sits 
Sole  in  the  summer  sun,  the  crowd  who  die 
Unmentioned,  as  a  wave  which  forms  and  breaks 
On  undiscovered  shores.' 

Alex,  SmitKs  *  City  PoeiM* 
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MANAGERS'  MEETING. 

The  balf-yearly  meeting  of  the  Managers  of  the  EvangtUccd  Magazine 
was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Faningdon  Street^on  Thursday  morning, 
Jannaiy  12, 1882. 

The  Kev.  Josiah  Viney,  the  Treasnrer,  presided.  After  prayer,  offered 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Aveling,  the  usual  business  was  transacted. 

The  Treasurer  presented  his  accounts,  duly  audited  by  Joseph  Clarke, 
Eso.,  and  Frederick  Adams,  Esq. 

The  cordial  thanks  of  the  Managers  were  presented  to  those  gentlemen 
for  their  services,  with  the  request  that  they  would  kindly  continue  in 
office  during  the  current  year. 

The  Treasurer  announced  the  receipt  of  the  following  donations :  a 
Friend  £100,  M.  L.  B.  L.  £10,  and  W.  Stobart,  Esq.,  £10. 

The  application  papers  for  renewed  gri&nts  were  examined,  and  the 
usual  sums  were  voted. 

The  Secretary  reported  the  decease  of  three  of  the  widows,  who  had 
lon^  been  on  the  roll,  and  read  letters  from  members  of  their  families, 
stating  how  gratefully  the  annual  grant  had  always  been  received. 

In  consequence  of  the  donations  which  had  come  to  hand,  grants  were 
made  to  some  cases  of  special  need. 

The  Managers  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  circular  issued,  asking  for 
contributions  to  assist  in  presenting  copies  of  the  Magazine  to  poor 
ministers,  had  met  with  a  gratifying  response. 

Considerable  pleasure  was  expressed  with  the  January  number  of  the 
new  series  of  the  Magazine,  and  letters  were  read  from  different  quarters 
assuring  the  Editor  of  warmest  sympathy  and  hearty  support  in  the  im- 
portant work  he  had  undertaken. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 


The  Managers  have  issued  a  circular,  proposinff  to  make  a  small  private 
Fund  wherewith  to  supply  the  Evangelical  Magazine  gratuitously  to  a 
limited  number  of  ministers,  whose  means  will  not  allow  of  their  buying 
it  for  themselves,  but  who  would  be  glad  to  read  it,  and  whose  position 
and  work  make  it  advisable  that  the^  should  secure  its  perusal.  A  copy 
of  the  Magazine  can  be  sent  post  n*ee  for  twelve  months  for  every  six 
shillings  forwarded  to  the  publisher.  This  admirable  idea  is  in  several 
quarters  being  generously  responded  to. 

Free  copies  of  the  January  number  have  also  been  forwarded  to 
ministers  applying  for  them,  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  new  subscribers. 
A  minister  from  the  West  to  whom  ten  copies  were  sent  has  secured  twelve 
new  subscribers,  and  another  minister  in  the  South  has  secured  six  extra 
subscribers  :  in  these  and  in  other  cases  very  cheering  information  ha» 
come  concerning  the  first  number  of  the  Magazine.  With  more  of  this 
^acious  help  we  shall  hope  to  make  headway  in  our  work. 


The  Mx'irAGERS  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  following  Sacramental  Collections  in  aid  of  the  'Widows' 
Fund  :*  Ipswich,  Tacket  Street,  ^  Mr.  E.  Qoddard,  £5  ;  Eastbourne, 
by  Mr.  Esam,  £4  12s.  2d. ;  Old  Gravel  Pits,  by  Rev.  J.  D.  WUliams, 
£4  4s. ;  Hutton,  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Capper,  £2  ;  Liverpool,  Oxten  Road, 
by  Mr.  W.  Marples,  £1  17s. ;  Cievedon,  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Button, 
£l  10s. ;  Newton  Abbot,  by  Rev.  J.  Sellicks,  £1  10s. ;  Foulmere,  by 
Rev.  A.  W.  Johnson,  £l  5s. ;  Doncaster,  by  Rev.  Q.  R.  Bettis,  £l ; 
Hythe,  by  Rev.  V.  Ward,  158. ;  Long  Melford,  by  Rev.  P.  M.  Eastman, 
15s.  ;  Rev.  J,  Viney,  £l  Is.  (donation). 


T.  SHKIHrTON  AKD  So«*,  Ox/ort 
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THEIR  ROCK  AND  OUR  ROCK. 

We  read  in  Deuteronomy,  *  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock ;'  and 
we  purpose  to  prove  the  validity  of  the  assertion,  and  to  awaken 
gratitude  for  the  proof  thereof. 

We  know  no  more  blessed  thing  than  a  restful  religious  faith. 
No  other  rejoicing  is  so  real  as  that  of  the  man  who  can  say, '  I 
know  in  whom  I  have  believed/  There  is  a  centre  of  solidity 
in  his  character — a  kind  of  certainty  as  to  how  he  will  bear  him- 
self in  anxious  times  of  calamity  and  change.  There  are  granite 
foundations  beneath  all  true  believers.  Christ  Jesus  is  their 
strength  and  their  salvation.  In  the  great  life-building  they 
build  upon  a  rock,  and  that  rock  is  Christ.  . 

A  living  faith  in  the  Eedeemer  has  saved  and  enriched  human 
life  in  its  everyday  outworking.  We  do  not  always  carefully 
consider  this.  The  Gospel  has  been  the  conservator  of  every 
true  joy.  It  has  prevented  the  flame  of  life  from  undue  con- 
sumption through  worldly  excitement,  and  delivered  men  from 
that  license  which  leaves  a  leaden  weight  on  the  conscience  and 
the  heart.  The  Bible  is  a  book  of  music  as  well  as  a  book  of 
morals ;  a  book  of  earthly  transfiguration  as  well  as  of  heavenly 
preparation. 

All  that  is  noblest  and  purest  as  a  heritage  of  the  past  in  our 
own  land,  all  that  is  choicest  in  literature,  sweetest  in  taste,  and 
most  permanent  in  pleasure,  has  been  the  outcome  of  Christ- 
filled  souls,  and  of  minds  and  hearts  at  rest  in  God  the  Saviour. 

We  argue,  then,  most  distinctly,  that  whilst  Christ  is  the  rock 
of  our  salvation,  so  He  is  also  the  rock  of  our  defence,  the  rock 
on  which  our  homes  are  secure.  Through  Him  and  Him  alone 
all  that  we  mean  by  blessedness  is  bestowed  upon  us  in  every 
sphere,  himian  and  divine. 

It  is  not  to  be  considered  wonderful,  then,  that  we  refuse  to 
quit  this  rock  at  the  bidding  either  of  a  conceited  philosophy  or 
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of  a  corrupt  tradition.     On  this  rock  our  fathers  built,  and 
standing  thereon  with  them,  we  take  up  the  old  re&ain : 

*  Rock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me, 
Let  me  hide  myself  in  Thee.' 

Here  is  a  distinct  deda/ration  of  difference, 

'  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock.'  Exactly  !  We  proclaim  this 
same  fact  to-day.  We  hare  a  divine  revelation  of  grace  and 
mercy  and  truth.  We  rest  on  the  divine  Authority  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  came  forth  from  the  Father  and  came  into  the  world. 
We  are  content  that  the  Inspired  Eecord  of  the  revelation  should 
be  retranslated  according  to  all  the  best  scholarship  of  the  age — 
quite  content.  We  are  wishful  to  see  the  Bible  more  and  more 
in  its  translated  forms  of  speech  brought  into  critical  harmony 
with  true  scholarship,  so  that  we  may  not  have  the  same  word 
translated  here  and  there  in  altogether  different  ways.  Let  the 
redacteura  do  their  work  wisely  and  welL  But  here  is  the  Li- 
spired  Becord  and  all  related  to  the  Christ — ^prophecy  pointing 
to  Him,  history  picturing  Him,  theology  made  alive  in  Him. 

Thus  we  stand  in  the  midst  of  the  Agnostics  of  to-day ;  the 
new  and  polite  name  for  those  who  say  that  they  do  not  know. 
Agnosticism  believes  in  nothing  that,  it  cannot  see  or  handle, 
weigh  or  measure.  It  will  not  give  positive  credence  to  matters 
of  faith !  Is  there  an  immortal  life  ?  They  answer.  We  do 
not  know.  Is  there  a  soul  in  man  ?  The  reply  is.  We  do  not 
know.  Is  there  a  tenderly  careful  Providence  directing  men's 
lives  ?    The  same  hopeless  verdict  is  heard,  We  do  not  know. 

This  is  the  dread  ignorance  of  men  who  are  proud  enough  to 
say.  If  we  knew  there  was  a  God,  we  might  believe  in  Him ! 
The  question  arises,  Is  this  Atheism  ?  Agnostics  answer — *  No ! 
We  do  not  know  enough  to  make  a  dogmatic  denial  of  the  Divine 
existence.'  Does  this  practically  amount  to  Atheism?  Our  answer 
is,  Yes !  unquestionably  it  does !  Paul  found  at  Athens  an  altar 
to  the  Unknown  God,  and  instantly  he  began  to  declare  Him 
unto  them.  The  philosophers  of  that  day  had  reached  the  precise 
conclusions  of  those  who  in  our  age  write  as  if  wisdom  was  to 
die  with  them;  and  their  creed  is  as  dark  and  drear!  The 
words  of  Byron  seem  to  be  the  accepted  ideal  of  the  Agnostic : 

*  Well  did'st  thou  speak,  Athena's  wisest  son ; 
AU  that  we  know  is,  nothing  can  be  known.' 

We  see  here,  then,  what  kind  of  a  rock  men  build  upon.  It 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  rock  of  ignorance.  My  boy  is 
leaving  home  for  the  gay  city  and  the  busy  world.  May  I  ask 
God's  guidance^  remembering  that  the  steps  of  a  good  man  are 
ordered  by  the  Lord  ?  Sickness  even  unto  death  seizes  upon 
one  dearer  than  life.    May  I  bend  over  him  and  say : 
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'  There  is  a  land  of  pore  delist. 
Where  saints  immortal  reign  V 

There  is  pathetic  grief,  associated  it  may  be  with  sorrow 
darker  than  death.  May  I  take  the  poor  hand  and  say,  '  Your 
Father  knoweth '  ?  Oh,  it  is  just  here,  in  real  test  and  trial, 
that  we  know  the  value  of  our  religious  faith !  With  what  joy 
the  Christian  can  exclaim,  '  I  know  in  whom  I  have  believed '  i 
Well  may  we  hold  fast  the  beginning  of  our  confidence  stead- 
fast unto  the  end.    '  Their  rock  is  not  as  our  rock.' 

Here  is  a  diatvnct  dudlenge  to  our  adversariea. 

'Our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.'  Well,  let  them  be 
judges.  It  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  We  need  not  call  them  or 
treat  them  as  personal  enemies,  but  only  as  inimical  to  our  views 
of  life,  to  our  Christian  faith,  to  the  great  hope  and  rest  of  a 
weary-hearted  world. 

What  is  their  verdict?  or  rather,  what  is  the  fair  verdict  of  our 
experience  concerning  them  ?  We  would  put  this  in  definite  form. 

Are  they  happy  f  Do  the  views  of  life  which  they  have  taken 
up  inspire  brightness  and  cheerfulness?  In  their  philosophy 
conscience  is  banished,  at  least  in  theory.  On  their  own  showing 
they  ought  to  be  happy,  having  banished  the  great  accusing  and 
excusing  power.  They  treat  it  as  a  superstition  of  the  world's 
childhood.  They  have  tried  to  banish  conscience,  but  whether 
conscience  has  assented  to  the  banishment  or  not  is  a  different 
thing.  Do  the  facts  answer  to  the  theory  in  their  own  lives  ? 
They  despise  Puritanism,  but  are  they  as  happy  as  their 
old  Puritan  fathers?  Is  it  true  that  the  end  of  their  mirth 
is  heaviness  ?  Is  there  anything  of  the  quiet  divine  calm  which 
flows  from  fellowship  with  God  ?  Why,  it  is  from  these  very 
men  that  we  hear  it  is  questionable  whether  life  is  worth  the 
living.  In  their  lives  we  find  irritation  and  unrest.  Sorrow, 
being  no  longer  the  sweet  angel  of  God,  is  looked  upon  as  a  rude 
intruder  upon  superficial  joy  I  Once  more  I  ask.  Are  they 
happy  ?  *  even  our  enemies  themselves  being  judges.' 

Are  they  restful  t  Apart  from  joy  in  God  and  the  great 
delights  of  a  Christian  home,  do  their  souls  find  rest  in  the  con- 
templation of  unvarying  law  and  omnipresent  force  ?  .  Can  the 
human  heart  rest  in  anything  but  a  person?  Were  the  Athenians 
at  rest  when  they  even  built  an  altar  to  the  Unknown  God  ?  We 
know  they  were  not !  But  the  men  who  knew  God  in  Christ 
sang  in  prison  and  passed  through  the  fiery  gates  of  martjrrdom 
in  peace.  Best  is  the  sigh  of  the  soul !  The  dear  affections  of 
home  partly  satisfy  it,  but  only  as  even  these  have  their  outcome 
in  immortal  love  beyond  the  grave. 

It  is  Christian  faith  which  gives  rest  amidst  the  conflicts  and 
anxieties  of  earth.    We,  as  Christians^  look  to  heaven  for  '  a 
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better  and  more  enduring  substance.'  And  this  re^  affects 
even  the  countenance ;  it  gives  more  than  stolid  calm,  it  affords 
sublime  repose.  Look  at  the  portraiture  of  Zeno,  and  then 
look  at  that  of  St.  John ! 

We  do  not  believe  the  doubters  to  be  at  rest.  When  they  tell 
us  that  there  is  a  secret  behind  the  unseen,  we  know  from  them- 
selves that  inability  to  solve  that  secret  makes  them  sad.  This 
is  rest,  and  this  alone,  to  have  faith  in  the  Great  Father,  whose 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  His  works.  We  who  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest. 

Are  they  hopefvl  ?  Does  life  get  mellowed  with  heavenly 
desire  ?  And  here  I  speak  of  men  like  ourselves,  with  tribula- 
tions in  common  !  And  our  rejoicing  is,  that  a  strong  Christian 
faith  is  accompanied  by  a  hope  that  enters  within  the  veil ! 

Leaving  these  doubters,  or  deniers  of  the  faith,  there  are 
some  who  pre-eminently  stand  forth  as  firm  believers  in  the 
Gospel.  Wilberforce  is  one.  We  do  not  know  what  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  faith  was,  but  we  do  know  what  Wilberforce's  faith  was; 
and  they  both  lost  their  fortunes  towards  the  close  of  their  lives. 
It  is  interesting  to  have  their  different  views  of  life  from  their 
own  lips.  They  were  alike  frail  in  health,  both  lost  dear  friends 
of  earth,  whose  home-going  took  place  before  their  own. 

Sir  Walter  writes :  '  I  used  to  think  a  light  illness  was  a 
luxurious  thing.  It  is  different  in  the  latter  stages:  the  old 
postchaise  gets  more  shattered  at  every  turn,  windows  will  not 
pull  up,  doors  refuse  to  open,  or  being  open,  will  not  shut  again. 
There  is  some  new  object  of  complaint  every  moment ;  your 
sicknesses  come  thicker  and  thicker,  your  sympathising  Mends 
fewer  and  fewer.  The  recollection  of  youth,  health,  and  unin- 
terrupted powers  of  activity,  neither  impaired  nor  injured,  is  a 
poor  strain  of  comfort.  Death  has  closed  the  long  dark  avenue 
on  loves  and  friendships,  and  I  look  at  them  as  through  the 
grated  door  of  a  burial-place,  filled  with  monuments  of  those 
who  were  once  dear  to  me,  with  no  insincere  wish  that  it  may 
open  for  me  at  no  distant  period,  provided  such  be  the  will  of 
God.  I  shall  never  see  the  threescore  and  ten :  I  shall  be 
summed  up  at  a  discount.    No  help  for  it,  and  no  matter  either !' 

What  weak  faith  is  this  compared  with  Wilberforce's,  the 
Christian  philanthropist.  After  illness  he  writes :  '  I  can  scarce 
understand  why  it  is  that  my  life  is  spared  so  long,  except  it  be 
to  show  that  a  man  can  be  as  happy  without  a  fortune  as  with  one.' 

Beautiful  indeed  are  the  lines : 

'  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme, 
Who  shall  a  helpless  soul  redeem  1 
Jesus,  my  only  nope  Thou  art, 
Strength  of  my  failing  flesh  and  heart.' 
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It  is  Christian  faith  that  thus  uplifts  man  to  the  rock  of 
Visum,  whereon  he  is  able  to  lift  up  his  head  above  aU  the  waves 
of  sorrow  and  care,  and  to  realise  that  there  is  a  land  of  light  and 
love.  What  a  rock !  What  multitudes  of  the  blessed  ones  have 
stood  on  the  consecrated  height !  How  nobly  they  bore  their 
deprivations  and  griefs  !  how  well  they  carried  themselves  amid 
disisister  and  disappointment ! 

And  what  is  the  rock  of  our  enemies?  From  its  highest 
summit  you  see  nothing  but  the  far-away  stretch  of  unillu- 
mined  desolation.  The  wild  hoarse  rush  of  the  eternal  sea 
that  has  no  shore,  no  harbour,  no  home,  no  beyond,  is  all  that  is 
heard  I 

Look  round  you  to-day  and  think  of  the  refuge  from  life's 
storms,  the  fuiodyne  amid  life's  cares,  which  the  blessed  rest  in 
the  redeeming  Saviour  brings  to  millions  of  hearts. 

This  £uth  continues  to  gather  churches,  to  inspire  workers, 
to  quicken  philanthropy,  to  shelter  the  fatherless,  and  to  aid  the 
widow.  As  the  waters  of  old  flowed  out  of  the  smitten  rock,  so 
&om  the  wounded  Saviour  do  all  these  tributaries  flow,  and  hei*e 
oloTie.  What  fountains  have  elsewhere  been  opened,  not  only  for 
sin  and  undeanness,  but  for  the  great  griefs  of  our  brother-men  ? 

What  seems  like  a  Rock  to  some,  is  in  reality  no  rock  at  all,  but 
only  the  shifting  foundations  of  their  own  intellectual  ignorance ; 
for  leaving  the  Saviour,  men  commence  a  path  of  their  own,  only 
to  be  swallowed  up  like  Prince  Bupert's  horse  in  the  deep  morass. 
Jesus  said, '  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life.'  A  daring 
claim  this!  Not  the  way  to  it,  but  the  Way  itself;  not  a 
great  teacher,  but  the  Trvuth ;  not  a  revealer  of  life,  but  the 
Life. 

It  is  time  that  the  friends  of  the  Gospel  ceased  their  merely 
defensive  attitude  in  tins  age.  We  come  with  hands  full-laden 
with  the  heavenly  bread  for  famishing  souls.  We  rejoice  to  tell 
of  what  our  fathers  and  ourselves  have  tasted,  and  handled,  and 
felt  of  the  word  of  life.  We  are  bold  enough  to  build  up  an 
argument  on  the  practical  side  of  what  the  Gospel  has  been,  and 
is,  to  all  who  sincerely  rest  on  Christ. 

Let  our  enemies  be  judges.  But  when  ?  In  hours  of  health  ? 
No!  In  hours  of  ease,  of  worldly  favour  and  fellowship  ?  No  I 
It  is  fairest  to  test  the  Gospel  when  every  other  hope  fails, 
when  every  other  foundation  gives  way.  In  temptation  and 
trial,  in  sickness  and  sorrow,  in  sin  and  suffering,  in  the  last 
awful  solitude  of  death — then  is  the  time  to  say,  *  I  am  not 
ashamed  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.'  '  Thanks  be  unto  God,  which 
giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' 

Dare  to  be  true ;  nothing  can  need  a  Ue^^George  Herbert. 
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SAVONAROLA. 

n. 

Neglect,  which  drove  Savonarola  from  Florence  (1 484),  instead 
of  quenching,  intensified  his  enthusiasm.  He  was  conscious  of 
a  message  from  God  to  his  wicked  and  idolatrous  generation, 
and  its  rejection  of  his  message  had  only  strung  him  to  sterner 
strength  of  purpose.  He  wandered  through  several  central  and 
northern  Italian  cities,  preaching,  in  true  prophetic  style,  of 
present  sin  and  coming  punishment — crying  like  a  resurgent 
Elias, '  0  generation  of  vipers,  flee  from  the  wrath  to  come ; 
bring  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance,  or  He,  whose  fan  is  in  His 
hand,  shall  come  and  not  tarry,  and  He  will  throughly  purge 
His  floor,  and  gather  His  wheat  into  the  gamer ;  but  He  wul 
burn  up  the  chaflf  with  unquenchable  fire.'  This  friar,  with 
enthusiasm  that  burned  like  fire,  with  faith  in  God  and  truth 
and  justice  that  seemed  invincible,  appeared  a  strange,  inexplic- 
able phenomenon  to  that  cold,  sceptical  age — shone  like  a  fierce, 
lurid  furnace  in  a  dark  and  starless  night.  His  preaching,  so 
unlike  the  smooth-spoken  classicism  then  fashionable,  attracted 
crowds.  His  fame  spread.  Florence  heard  thereof,  and,  anxious 
to  possess  the  man  she  had  n^lected  in  his  obscurity,  but  now 
coveted  in  his  fame,  recalled  him ;  and  he,  conscious  that  his 
message  was  specially  designed  for  Florence,  returned  (1490). 

Savonarola  was  not  now  the  nameless  Dominican  friar  that 
had  preached  to  patient  twenty-five,  six  years  before — he  was 
the  celebrated  orator  with  whose  fame  Italy  was  ringing. 
Florence  could  now  arraign  him  before  her  critical  tribunal ; 
but  alas !  all  her  judges  were  at  fault.  They  knew  not  what 
to  make  of  this  man — he  moved  in  a  sphere  utterly  foreign  to 
them.  He  never  alluded  to  the  classics — ^never  drew  ingenious 
allegories  from  the  pagan  mythologies ;  he  set  all  the  laws  of 
Florentine  criticism  at  defiance,  quoted  the  barbarous  Latinity 
of  tibe  Vulgate,  spoke  with  a  vehemence  that  rose  into  impas- 
sioned denunciation,  with  a  wild  fervour  rising  now  and  then 
into  lurid  sublimity.  He  did  not  retail  the  Platonic  arguments 
for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or  distil  in  the  alembic  of  a 
learned  ingenuity  the  Christian  element  in  Plato ;  but  he  uttered 
withering  denunciations  against  sin,  awful  predictions  of  coming 
vengeance,  and  thrilling  exhortations  to  personal  repentance  and 
general  reform.  Florence  sneered  at  first — tried  to  resume  its 
contemptuous  treatment,  but  could  not — ^then  bisected  into 
parties,  the  one  adhering  to  the  friar,  the  other  taking  up  an 
anti^onistic  position,  that  was  by-and-by  to  deepen  into  deadly 

t  hatred. 
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There  was  one  man  in  Florenoe  that  instinctively  felt  that 
SaTonaroIa  was  to  be  his  formidable  foe — ^Lorenzo  de  Medici. 
Though  nominally  no  more  than  the  most  eminent  citizen,  he 
was  really  a  subtle  tjrrant.    He  had  trampled  out  the  liberties 
of  the  once  famous  republic,  and  had,  after  the  manner  of  his 
land,  in  order  to  render  his  victory  more  complete,  depraved  its 
morals  while  he  subverted  its  freedom.    He  had  fiddled  it  into 
slavery,  had  dazzled  it  with  glittering  pomps,  while  stealing  its 
ancient  rights.    This  man  perceived  that  the  newly-arrived  friar 
was  no  ordinary  monk — divined  that  he  might  yet  become  an 
enemy,  terrible  to  his  usurped  power.     Lorenzo  seemed  to  hear 
in  the  awful  denunciations  that  rang  from  the  Duomo  throughout 
Florence  the  mutterings  of  a  storm  that  might  yet  break  over 
him  like  the  crack  of  doom.  He  tried  to  bribe  the  friar  to  friend- 
liness, to  win  his  esteem,  to  draw  him  into  the  circle  of  learned 
sycophants :  but  eVery  endeavour  was  sternly  repelled.    Then  he 
lured  Mariano,  the  retailer  of  efifete  Platonisms,  to  preach  Savon- 
arola down ;  but  rounded  periods  and  classic  quotations  were 
feeble  counteractives  to  the  burning  enthusiasm  and  eloquence 
that  flowed   from  an  earnest  heart.     The  tables  were  fairly 
tnmed.     Mariano  discoursed  to  twenty-five;  crowds  listened 
breathless  to  Savonarola. 

Savonarola  was  chosen  Prior  to  his  convent.  He  immediately 
initiated  reforms.  Purity  of  life  was  rigidly  enforced,  rigorous 
discipline  introduced,  abstinence  strictly  enjoined,  and  religious 
exercises  scrupulously  performed.  St.  Mark's  soon  became  what 
it  had  not  been  for  many  years — an  abode  of  truly  religious 
men.  These  reforms  witness  to  Savonarola's  circle  of  influence. 
Bad  men  stood  in  awe  of  one  so  evidently  good.  Even  Lorenzo 
began  to  feel  reverence  for  the  earnest  monk — as,  indeed,  a  very 
unwelcome  monitor  enjoined  him  to  do.  Disease  had  laid  its 
heavy  hand  on  the  great  Medici,  and  carried  him  near  the  tomb. 
As  he  looked  on  the  grim  face  of  Death,  and  through  on  the 
dread  eternity  beyond,  his  soul  was  filled  with  dismay.  Politian's 
el^nt  Latinity  could  do  nothing  for  hiuL  Marsilio  Ficino's 
resuscitated  paganism  had  no  peace  to  impart.  Pico  of  Miran- 
dula's  scholarship  could  not  dispel  the  gloom.  The  crowd  of 
iiiars  and  priests  that  swarmed  in  Florence  he  held  in  too  great 
contempt,  and  knew  their  secret  scepticisms  too  well,  to  have 
recourse  to  them.  To  whom,  then,  could  he  turn  ?  There  was 
but  one  man  who  had  dared  to  speak  the  truth  he  believed — who 
had  dared  to  rebuke  the  infidel  and  scornful  generation  to  its 
face — Jerome  Savonarola,  and  for  him  he  would  send.  The 
friar  cam&  The  dying  man  poured  forth  a  long  and  painful 
confession,  Savonarola  frequently  soothing  his  agitation  by  re- 
peating *Qod  is  good;  God  is  merciful'    *  Three  things  are 
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required  of  you/  said  Savonarola.  *What  are  they?'  inquired 
Lorenzo.  '  First,  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  have  a  full  and 
lively  faith  in  the  mercy  of  God/  to  which  a  willing  assent  was 
given.  '  Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  restore  what  you  unjustly 
took  away,  or  enjoin  your  sons  to  restore  it  for  you.'  Assent 
again,  but  very  reluctant  'Lastly,  you  must  restore  liberty  to 
the  people  of  Florence  /  to  which  there  was  no  response.  He 
turned  £rom  the  friar;  the  friar  departed,  and  ere  long  the  spirit 
of  Lorenzo  de  Medici  stood  before  its  God. 

We  are  now  entering  on  the  most  eventful  period  of  this  man's 
career.  Here  then  let  us  try  to  estimate  him^  measuring  him,  not 
by  ourselves — that  would  be  unwise — but  by  his  own  age,  circum- 
stances^ and  opportunities.  Think  of  him  as  he  lived,  with  ardent 
imaginative  mind,  haunted  ever  by  the  vision  of  an  ideal  world, 
looking  with  sad,  earnest  eyes  on  the  wickedness  then  rampant 
in  Church  and  State.  He  can  find  few  kindred  spirits  to  com- 
mune with  in  the  world,  but  instead,  he  loves  to  pore  over  the 
sacred  page  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  cell.  He  loves  the  Old 
Testament  prophets — finds  their  writings  especially  attractive, 
their  spirits  akin  to  his  own.  He  loves  their  epic  grandeur, 
their  rapturous  devotion,  their  scathing  anathemas,  their  pro- 
phecies of  approaching  doom.  He  imbibes  their  spirit,  clothes 
himself  with  their  l^guage,  falls  into  their  peculiar  turns  of 
thought.  He  draws  a  parallel  between  idolatrous  Israel  and 
sceptical  Italy — sees  the  wickedness  and  perversity  of  the  one 
reproduced  and  aggravated  in  the  other.  The  result  was  certain. 
He  passed  from  thinking  like  an  Old  Testament  prophet  to 
speaking  like  one.  The  threatenings  and  rebukes  they  had  uttered 
against  their  country  he  began  to  utter  against  his.  They  had 
prophesied  to  renegade  Israel  of  a  coining  retribution  ;  he  pre- 
dicted to  infidel  Italy  the  speedy  advent  of  primitive  calamities. 
His  study  of  the  prophets — his  belief  that  wickedness  could  not 
go  unpunished — his  deep  insight  into  the  unutterable  depravity 
of  his  age — heated  his  impassioned  southern  imagination,  and, 
in  its  morbid  activity^  visions  of  impending  judgment  were  seen. 
The  terrible  calamities  that  had  overtaken  the  Hebrews,  he  saw 
in  his  dreams  overtaking  the  Italians.  He  believed  his  visions 
to  be  divinely  sent — ^he  thought  God  had  thus  revealed  his 
country's  future.  Possessed  of  this  awful  conviction,  he  entered 
the  pulpit^  and  declared  that  the  sword  of  the  Lord  was  hanging 
over  Italy — that  it  would  speedily  descend  on  Home  and 
Florence,  unless  the  Church  was  reformed  and  the  State  im- 
proved— ^that  pope  and  priest,  king  and  subject,  must  alike 
repent,  or  the  Lord^  in  vengeance  dressed^  would  clear  the  earth 
of  them  and  their  abominations.  Florence,  awed  by  its  enthusi- 
astic preacher,  stood  in  half-expectant  attitude  awaiting  its  doom. 
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It  had  not  long  to  wait.  On  the  21st  September,  1494,  tidings 
airived  that  a  French  army  was  sweeping  over  the  Alps  into 
Italy.  The  fearful  whisper  passed  through  Florence  that 
Sayonarola's  prediction  had  been  fulfilled.  Terror  ruled  the 
hoar.  Men  determined  to  reform  the  State.  Pietro  de  Medici, 
Lorenzo's  son,  fled  the  city.  The  Government  must  be  remodelled. 
But  who  could  do  it  ?  Where  was  the  man  with  genius  enough 
to  command  the  emergency?  In  St  Mark's,  or  nowhere  in 
Florenca  He  stood  in  the  pulpit  and  expounded  such  a  scheme 
of  government  as  only  a  man  trained  in  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets could  have  conceived.  It  was  to  be  derived  from  God :  to 
have  charity  as  its  foundation^  and  the  well-being  of  every 
individual  in  the  commonwealth  as  its  end.  Its  rulers  must  fear 
God,  and  its  subjects  be  politically  obedient  and  morally  upright. 
The  government  was  to  be  conducted  by  magistrates  chosen  by 
the  people,  the  supreme  authority  to  be  lodged  in  no  single  person, 
but  in  a  great  council*  He  spoke  so  like  an  inspired  lawgiver 
that  his  plan  was  almost  unanimously  adopted.  Florence,  borne 
forward  on  the  tidal  wave  of  his  impassioned  eloquence,  obeyed 
his  command — '  Purify  your  minds,  attend  to  the  common  weal, 
foiget  your  private  interests,  have  the  charity  that  feeds  the 
hungry  and  clothes  the  naked,  by  which  all  things  must  be 
now  renovated.'  So,  suddenly  did  pagan  Florence  seem  to  be 
transformed  into  Christian  Florence ! 

Savonarola  turned  from  the  State  to  the  Church.  The  one 
was  more  needful  of  reform  than  the  other.  His  picture  of  the 
clei^  is  painted  in  the  darkest  colours :  '  They  have  mistresses 
and  squires,  horses  and  dogs;  their  houses  are  filled  with 
tapestry,  silks,  perfumes :  does  that  appear  to  you  the  house  of 
God  ?  They  have  filled  the  world  with  their  pride,  which  is  only 
equalled  by  their  avarice.  They  are  the  maintainers  of  all  sorts 
of  wickedness.  Begin  with  Home :  there  they  make  a  mockery  of 
Christ;  they  are  worse  than  the  Turks,  or  the  Moors.  Not  oidy 
are  they  unwilling  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  God^  but  they  even 
make  a  traffic  of  the  sacraments.  Benefices  are  put  up  to  sale, 
and  given  to  the  highest  bidder.  Do  you  believe  that  Jesus 
Christ  will  endure  this  ?  Woe,  woe  to  Italy  and  to  Bome  1' 
And  how  were  these  evils  to  be  remedied  ?  '  The  Church  must 
be  reformed.  God  will  scourge  it  unless  it  be;  oh  ye  prelates! 
the  anger  of  the  Lord  is  coming  upon  you,  and  there  is  no  safety 
for  you  unless  ye  be  converted  to  the  Lord.  Bepent,  that  the 
sword  be  not  drawn  from  the  scabbard  while  it  is  yet  bloodless.' 
And  how  was  this  reform  to  be  secured  ?  '  Seek  Christ,  the 
San  of  BighteousnesB,  and  ye  will  be  enlightened ;  seek  Him 
neither  among  the  things  of  the  present  life,  nor  in  the  things  of 
this  world ;  seek  him  in  things  celestial,  divine,  and  spiritual ; 
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leave  off  affection  for  things  temporal,  and  cleave  to  Christ  only.' 
He  was  the  only  hope  of  the  dying  Church — its  only  competent 
restorer.    So  Savonarola  believed,  and  so  he  preached. 

The  change  in  Florence  was  extraordinary.  Its  semi-paganism 
had  suddenly  disappeared.  Scepticism  had  been  chased  from 
the  city,  and  an  earnest  practical  Christianity  had  risen  in  its 
room.  Florentine  manners,  formerly  dissolute  in  the  extreme, 
had  suddenly  become  austerely  precise.  Psalms  replaced  the 
infamous  songs  that  had  previously  echoed  in  the  streets.  The 
processions  and  plays,  pomps  and  festivities  that  had  once  de- 
lighted Florence,  were  now  abjured,  and  instead  religious  exer- 
cises were  performed.  The  ornaments,  decorations,  and  masks 
that  had  been  worn  during  the  carnival  rejoicings,  were  piled 
into  an  immense '  bonfire  of  vanities,'  and  reduced  to  ashes ; 
reformed  Florence  could  tolerate  nothing  but  a  quakerish  sim- 
plicity of  dress  and  strictness  of  manners.  And  this  mighty 
change  had  been  achieved  by  the  enthusiasm,  intense  sincerity, 
and  impassioned  utterances  of  one  man.  But  alas !  with  the 
multitude  it  was  but  the  froth  which  the  rushing  mighty  wind 
of  his  eloquence  had  raised — suddenly  created  to  be  as  suddenly 
destroyed.  Several  dark  discontented  spirits  hovered  in  the 
background,  waiting  and  working  for  the  moment  when  they 
could  strike  the  reformer  down. 

Tidings  of  the  Florentine  reforms  were  carried  to  Home. 
Alexander  VI.,  the  infamous  Borgia,  was  then  Pope.  His  plot- 
tings  were  ruining  Italy — ^his  vices  trampling  out  what  little  of 
religion  remained  in  the  Bomish  Church.  Savonarola's  sayings 
and  doings  were  reported  to  him ;  the  report  excited  his  wrauL 
Eeform  anywhere  would  have  been  bad  enough,  but  at  Florence 
Avas  intolerable.  It  was  so  near  Home  that  the  infection  might 
spread ;  and  if  it  did,  the  reign  and  pleasures  of  the  Holy  Father 
would  alike  cease.  That  would  never  do.  The  thing  must  be 
crushed  at  once.  A  -bull  was  issued  prohibiting  Savonarola  from 
preaching.  He  obeyed.  Florence,  ere  long,  interceded,  and  the 
prohibition  was  recalled.  Another,  however,  followed  speedily, 
and  it  was  similarly  removed ;  then  another,  which  Savonarola, 
now  strongly  convinced  of  the  fallibility,  usurpation,  and 
wickedness  of  the  Pope,  refused  to  obey.  His  disobedience 
provoked  a  bull  of  excommunication,  but  he,  despising  it,  preached 
on.  Borgia,  seeing  that  he  could  not  silence  ti^e  reformer, 
changed  bis  tactics.  He  flattered  and  bribed  the  discontented 
citizens  until  he  had  enlisted  them  as  partisans,  his  agents 
plotted  among  those  friendly  to  the  friar ;  he  joined  in  a  league 
with  Venice  and  Milan  against  the  liberty  and  very  existence  of 
the  republic ;  and  then  he  crowned  all  by  threatening  the  city 
with  an  interdict.    These  various  schemes  eventuated  in  the 
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desired  result.  A  magistracy  unfavoxiTable  to  Savonarola  was 
elected.  He  was  forbidden  to  preach,  calumnies  against  him 
were  circulated,  he  was  charged  with  being  a  false  prophet,  with 
deceiving  the  people.  The  mob,  always  impulsive  and  un- 
reasonable, rose  and  assailed  St.  Mark's;  several  friends  of 
Savonarola,  not  himself,  defended  it.  The  occasion  was  seized 
as  favourable  for  his  arrestment,  and  he  was  conveyed  to  prison. 
The  captured  man  was  subjected  to  the  worst  indignities  a 
malicious  ingenuity  could  invent.  He  was  browbeaten,  mocked, 
and  belied.  He  was  tortured  till  his  joints  were  dislocated  and 
his  limbs  refused  to  perform  their  office.  Acts  he  had  never 
done  were  charged  against  him— civic  deeds  he  had  openly  con- 
demned were  laid  at  his  door ;  and  when  by  dint  of  misrepresen- 
tation, invention,  and  falsehood,  an  indictment  had  been  patched 
up,  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  1498,  the 
fickle  Florentines  assembled  to  witness  the  execution  of  the  man 
vfhose  counsels  they  had  once  followed,  whose  person  they  had 
lately  adored.  There  were  many  sad  faces  and  sadder  hearts  in 
the  crowd,  but  there  were  many  more  glad  at  seeing  the  man 
^ho  had  abolished  their  loved  pleasures  brought  to  the  stake. 
Two  papal  commissioners,  in  all  the  pomp  of  oflBce,  were  there 
to  superintend  the  execution^  and  grant  plenary  absolution  to 
all  perpetrators  of  the  crime.  When  all  the  implements  of 
death  were  arranged,  and  the  impatient  spectators  assembled, 
Savonarola  and  two  companions  who  had  been  sentenced  with 
him  were  led  forth.  In  front  of  the  scaffold  an  oflBcer  denuded 
each  of  his  gown.  Savonarola  held  his  in  his  hand  awhile, 
saying,  *  Holy  dress,  how  much  I  longed  to  wear  thee !  thou 
wast  granted  to  me  by  the  grace  of  God,  and  to  this  day  I  have 
kept  thee  spotless.  I  do  not  now  leave  thee  ;  thou  art  taken 
from  me.*  He  was  then  led  before  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries, 
the  Bishop  of  Vasona,  and  the  papal  commissioners.  The  bishop 
said,  *  1  separate  thee  from  the  Church  militant  and  triumphant.' 
*  Militant,  not  triumphant;  that  is  not  thine,'  calmly  replied 
Savonarola,  with  a  voice  that  sounded  through  the  vast  con- 
course. With  body  scarcely  clothed,  arms  pinioned,  and  naked 
feet,  he  was  conducted  to  the  gibbet.  A  friend  whispered  words 
of  consolation  as  he  passed.  'In  the  last  hour  God  alone  can 
bring  comfort  to  mortal  man,'  he  replied.  Another  inquired, 
'In  what  state  of  mind  do  you  endure  this  martyrdom?' 
'  Calmly.  The  Lord  suffered  more  for  me.*  These  were  his  last 
words.  Ere  many  minutes  the  lifeless  bodies  of  himself  and 
hi?  companions  dangled  from  the  beam.  The  fire  was  then 
kindled  beneath^  the  bodies  were  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the 
ashes  scattered  by  the  winds  to  be  seeds  to  the  glorious  reforma- 
tion that  was  soon  to  be. 
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Savonarola  did  not  elaborate  a  theology — ^he  left  no  system 
that  could  be  called  by  his  name.  He  was  a  worker  rather 
than  a  thinker ;  he  was  a  John  Baptist^  removing  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  old — not  a  Paul,  building  up  the  superstructure  of 
the  new,  theology.  Still,  he  held  doctrines  that  struck  at  the 
very  root  of  the  old.  He  denied  the  authority  of  the  Pope  in 
matters  of  faith :  '  We  do  not  rely  on  any  authority,  and  there 
is  no  man  in  the  world  that  can  command  our  belief.'  Again : 
'  I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  man  who  is  not  liable  to 
sin.  We  have  had  many  wicked  popes  who  have  gone  astray. 
You  will  perhaps  say  that,  so  far  as  he  is  a  man,  a  pope  may  do 
wrong,  but  not  as  a  pope ;  but  I  say  in  reply,  that  a  pope  may 
err  in  his  judgment  Go  read  the  many  constitutions  that  one 
pope  has  made  and  another  has  violated,  and  the  multitude  of 
opinions  held  by  some  popes,  the  contrary  of  which  have  been 
held  by  other  popes.'  He  rejected,  too,  the  efficacy  said  to 
belong  to  ceremonial  worship,  and  maintained  that  all  true  wor- 
ship must  be  of  the  spirit.  He  believed  in  the  freedom  of  the 
will,  the  universality  of  the  atonement,  in  God's  desire  to  save 
all  men.  His  Protestantism  comes  out  clearly  when  he  speaks 
of  how  the  sinner  can  be  saved.  Thus  he  writes  in  his  prison: 
*  I  shall  have  hope  then,  in  the  Lord,  and  I  shall  ere  long  be 
freed  from  all  tribulation.  And  by  what  merits  ?  Not  truly  by 
mine  own,  but  by  Thine,  0  Lord.  I  do  not  rely  upon  mine 
own  justification,  but  on  Thy  mercy.  The  Pharisees  gloried  in 
their  justification,  but  they  had  it  not  from  God ;  it  comes  from 
grace  alone ;  and  no  one  will  be  justified  before  God,  solely  by 
having  fulfilled  the  works  of  the  law/ 

The  question  has  been  very  hotly  disputed,  Whether  was 
Savonarola  Protestant  in  his  doctrine  and  work^  or  Eoman 
Catholic  ?  Several  biographies  have  been  written  to  prove  that 
he  was  the  one,  several  to  prove  that  he  was  the  other.  The 
truth  is,  he  canuot  be  claimed  exclusively  for  either.  He  agreed 
with  both  while  he  differed  from  both.  His  views  were  never 
fully  developed.  He  was  crushed  shortly  after  his  battle  with 
Bome  had  commenced,  and  before  controversy  had  brought  out 
his  opinions  on  the  points  in  dispute.  Had  either  Wycliffe  or 
Luther  had  as  short  a  controversy  with  the  Papacy  as  Savonarola, 
their  views  would  have  been  as  immature  as  his  were.  Allow* 
ance  must^  therefore,  be  made  for  the  brevity  of  his  career,  and 
the  peculiar  forms  of  evil  he  had  to  battle  with  in  Florence ; 
and  when  this  allowance  has  been  made,  there  can  be  little 
difficulty  in  assigning  him  his  proper  place.  In  his  antagonism 
to  Eome's  claimed  spiritual  and  temporal  supremacy,  to  clerical 
corruptions  and  deceitfulness ;  in  his  assertion  of  the  right  of 
private  judgment,  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  justifica- 
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tion  bj  faith,  he  was  Protestant.  But  in  his  adherence  to  monas- 
ticism,  the  confessional,  transubstantiation,  he  was  Eoman 
Catholic.  He  was  Protestant  where  the  necessities  of  his  posi- 
tion made  him  Protestant;  but  on  points  where  he  was  not 
pressed  he  was  Boman  Catholic.  Perhaps,  on  the  whole,  Luther's 
estimate  is  as  true  as  any  that  can  be  given :  '  Although  some 
theological  mud  stUl  adhered  to  the  feet  of  that  holy  man,  he 
nevertheless  maintained  justification  by  faith  alone  without 
works,  and  he  was  burned  by  the  Pope.  But  lo  !  he  lives  in 
blessedness,  and  Christ  has  canonised  him  by  our  means^  although 
the  Pope  and  the  Papists  might  burst  with  rage.'  So,  as  a  man 
that  did  right  noble  work  for  God  and  His  truth  in  his  day  and 
generation,  we  enrol  Savonarola  among  the  Pre-Eeformation  Ee- 
formers. 

A.  M.  Fairbairn. 


ENOCH  MELLOR,  MA.,  D.D* 

The  biographical  sketch  which  precedes  these  sermons,  written 
by  Dr.  Eeynolds,  gives  a  great  charm  to  this  interesting  volume. 
In  some  thirty  pages  full  of  nervous  eloquence  and  condensed 
thought  he  draws  an  admirable  picture  of  the  man,  and  faith- 
fully records  the  leading  features  of  his  character,  thus  supply- 
ing an  excellent  etching  of  his  career  and  a  masterly  descrip- 
tion of  his  powers.  We  give  the  following  extract  as  an 
illustration  of  the  style  in  which  the  whole  sketch  is  written : 
'The  energy  and  breeziness,  the  fire  and  force,  the  ringing  voice, 
the  loving  purpose,  the  strong  conviction,  filled  the  very  house 
in  which  he  dwelt.  It  was  an  event  to  have  hold  of  him  for  a 
few  hours.  No  one  acquainted  with  the  beauty  of  his  home-Ufe 
and  his  pastoral  work  will  harbour  the  faintest  suspicion  that  the 
persistency,  constancy,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  public  man  over- 
shadowed the  gentler  and  sweeter  aspects  of  the  Divine  life. 
These,  too,  streamed  forth  from  him.  There  was  thunder,  and 
great  wind,  and  fire ;  but  how  often  have  his  dearest  friends 
known  that  they  revealed  the  inmost  life  of  him  when  he  spoke 
in  still  small  voice,  concerning  hope  and  love,  concerning  our 
weakness  and  our  need,  and  of  what  is  behind  the  veil.  He  was 
a  son  of  thunder,  but  also  an  Apostle  of  love.  We  can  indeed 
ill  afford  to  lose  one  so  mighty  and  so  gentle,  so  learned  and  so 
apt  to  teach,  so  wise  in  counsel  and  so  brave  in  battle,  so  sweet 
in  friendship,  so  unswerving  in  his  faith.     The  demonstration  of 

♦  *  The  Hem  of  Christ's  Garment.'    E.  Mellor,  D.D.    Hodder  and 
Stooghton. 
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respect,  a£fection,  and  reverence,  which  the  town  of  Halifias  by 
all  its  voices  has  just  made,  proves  how  rare  was  the  combina- 
tion of  his  exceUences,  how  unique  the  loss  that  has  befallen 
many.  The  Lord  had  need  of  Kim,  and  now  he  is  in  another 
mansion  of  the  Father's  house/ 

The  sermons  well  represent  the  chief  characteristics  of  Dr. 
Mellor's  power.  Clear  as  crystal  in  style,  forcible  in  appeal, 
beautiful  in  imagery,  and  earnestly  Evangelical  in  faith — ^they 
are  '  himself '  on  every  page.  Still  we  miss  the  man,  and  his 
voice  and  manner  gave  great  influence  to  all  he  said.  Of  course 
this  is  true  of  all  preachers,  but  it  was  emphatically  true  of  him. 
We  need  scarcely  append  the  criticism  that  he  was  empha- 
tically individual;  and  it  is  not  needful  to  depreciate  these 
sermons  for  the  absence  of  qualities  which  belong  to  another 
class  of  mind,  and  another  style  of  ministry.  Privileged  to 
know  him  intimately,  to  converse  with  him  often,  and  to  love 
him  sincerely,  we  do  not  think  that  Dr.  Beynolds  has  spoken  a 
single  word  of  honour  or  encomium  that  will  not  be  heartily 
endorsed  by  all  who  not  only  knew  him  as  a  public  man,  but 
were  permitted  close  intimacy  with  his  mind  and  heart. 

It  is  not  the  business  of  a  review  to  exhaust  the  description 
of  the  preacher  himself,  or  the  sermons  thus  published.  Let  all 
our  readers  who  wish  to  possess  a  volume  of  some  of  the  best 
sermons  in  the  English  language  procure  this  one !  Here  we 
learn  the  need  of  care  and  patience  in  their  preparation,  for  it 
is  true  that  the  noblest  thoughts  need  setting  iii  carefully 
prepared  words  which  shall  present  great  truths  as  apples  of 
gold  in  pictures  of  silver. 

It  is  sad  indeed  to  think  that  we  shall  see  his  face  no 
more.  Well  do  we  remember  the  Congregational  Union  address 
in  which  he  urged  enthusiasm  in  work  upon  Christian  ministers, 
and  these,  with  other  extracts  from  his  writings,  we  shall  repro- 
duce at  some  other  time  in  the  pages  of  this  Magazine.  The 
memories  of  loving  fellowship  with  him  at  Ilkley  last  summer  fill 
our  mind  and  heart  whilst  writing  this,  and  the  eye  becomes 
dim  as  we  think  of  the  lofty  forehead,  the  bright  eye,  the  familiar 
*  nudge,'  the  genial  word,  and  the  generous  heart:  above  all, 
of  the  earnest  minister  of  Christ,  who  so  loved  the  work,  and 
so  stimulated  us  all,  and  so  longed  to  live  a  little  longer  to 
proclaim  the  glorious  tidings  of  redemption.  He  rests  now, 
or  rather  rejoices  in  higher  service  at  Christ's  right  hand. 
So  the  great  procession  winds  on  to  and  through  the  gates. 
Binney,  Martin,  Baleigh,  Mellor,  have  gone  before  us  to  join 
the  great  majority.  With  sacred  hush  in  our  hearts,  we,  too,  wait 
for  the  Master's  caU ;  and  with  sacred  energy  we  work,  knowing 
that  for  every  ministry,  evening  cometh  and  night  draws  near. 

W.  M.  S. 


Ill 


FELICITIES  OF  THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

II. 

AxoTHER  leading  opposition  or  contrast  of  thought  in  this  Epistle 
(Eomans)  turns  on  the  words  law  and  faiths  nomoa  and  pistis. 
Kow  the  English  reader  will  observe  that  in  several  places  *  the 
alternative  is  ofifered  him  of  reading  '  law '  with  the  margin 
instead  of '  the  law '  with  the  text.  Let  us  bring  the  difference 
before  the  eye  : '  By  works  of  law  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  .  .  . 
a  man  is  justified  by  faith  apart  from  works  of  law.  ...  Do  we 
then  make  law  of  none  effect  through  faith  ?  God  forbid ;  nay, 
we  establish  law.  •  .  .  For  not  through  law  was  the  promise  to 
Abraham,  etc.,  but  through  the  righteousness  of  faith.  .  .  . 
Law  came  in,  that  trespass  might  aboimd.f  .  .  .  Are  ye  ignorant, 
brethren  (for  I  speak  to  men  that  know  law),  how  that  law 
hath  dominion  over  a  man?  etc.  ...  I  had  not  known  sin 
except  through  law.  •  .  .  Apart  from  law  sin  is  dead.  ...  I 
was  alive  apart  from  law  once.  .  .  .  He  that  loveth  his  neigh- 
bour hath  fulfilled  law.  .  .  .  Love  is  the  fulfilment  of  law.*  J 

The  question  is,  did  St.  Paul  in  the  above  passages,  when  he 
wrote  or  dictated  the  word  7?omo8.( without  the  definite  article), 
mean  his  readers  to  understand  '  the  law '  specifically,  or  *  law ' 
generally,  or,  again, '  a  law '  ?  It  is  no  question  of  MS.  reading ; 
no  doubt  arises  from  that  source.  Nor  is  it  a  question  which 
can  be  decided  by  a  reference  to  grammar,  or  the  empiric  of 
usage.  The  reader  is  aware  that  the  revisers  have  been  com- 
plimented on  their  exact  attention  to  the  latest  lights  of 
grammar ;  and  he  may  safely  infer  that  if  the  question  could 
be  decided  by  a  reference  to  any  rule  of  scientific  or  empiric 
grammar,  the  rendering  would  not  have  been  left  an  open 
question.  The  doctrine  of  the  best  granmimans  is  negative, 
on  the  whole,  with  respect  to  this  subject.  *  Noraoa,  where  the 
Mosaic  law  is  meant^  generally  has  the  article;  without  the 
article  it  signifies  law  in  the  abstract,  whether  natural  or  re- 
vealed. There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this.  ...  In  some 
passages  where  nomoa  alone  is  seemingly  used  of  the  Mosaic 

*  Bom.  iL  17  C  a  law,'  marg.)  various  reading  ;  iii.  20, 28, 31 ;  iv.  13 ; 
V.  20 ;  viL  1,  7,  8,  9 ;  xiii.  8, 10.  Rom.  v.  13  clearly  must  be  *  the  law,' 
though  no  article.  Bom.  viii.  7,  8,  article  used  in  two  places,  omitted 
in  twa 

t  Eom.  vL  14, 15.    Revision  gives  '  under  law.' 
^  X  In  addition  to  the  above  passages,  it  may  be  noticed  that  in  Rom. 
ii.  17  the  Revision  reads  '  a  law '  in  the  marg.  (here  there  is  a  various 
reading),  and  that  in  vL  14, 15,  they  omit  the  article  in  the  text.    Cf. 
Gal.  11 16;  vi.  13. 
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law  it  will  be  seen,  on  closer  analysis,  that  the  notion  of  law 
in  the  abstract  or  revelation  will  suit  the  context  as  well,  if 
not  better:  see  Eom.  ii.  12;  v.  13.'*  Curiously,  in  the  latter 
half  of  ii.  12  the  revisers  supplant  the  old  translators'  *  the  law' 
by  *  law '  in  their  text  ;t  while  in  v.  13  they  stick  to  '  the  law ' 
in  their  text  and  give  '  law'  in  the  margin.  All  this  shows  an 
oscillation  of  judgment  quite  inevitable  with  finely  balanced 
minds  in  such  a  case.  In  fact,  when  we  look  at  the  way  in 
which  St.  Paul  uses  nomas  several  times  in  the  same  breath 
one  might  say,  now  with  and  now  without  the  article,  we  are  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  equilibrium  of  judgment,  so  far  as  grammatical 
arguments  are  concerned.  In  the  short  passage,  vii.  7--9,  we 
have  nomas  five  times — ^twice  with  the  article,  three  times 
without  it ;  and  the  revisers  have  done  their  simple  duty  by 
reflecting  the  uncertainty  of  the  sense  in  their  text  and  margin. 
Our  intelligent  English  reader  may  derive  his  own  lessons  from 
comparisons  of  this  kind.  He  has  no  reason  to  complain  if  the 
reviser^  in  this  and  other  similar  matters,  throws  him  back  upon 
that  duty  of  private  judgment  supposed  to  be  acknowledged 
by  every  Protestant.  He  may  be  reminded  that  the  notion  of 
an  infallible  certainty  of  the  meaning  of  general  language  is  as 
fictitious  as  an  ideal  text  is  unattainable ;  and  that  no  labour 
of  translation  can  spare  him  the  trouble  of  exerting  his  own 
intelligence  upon  that  language.  The  grounds  on  which  we  per- 
sonally decide  to  adopt  this  or  that  optional  sense  lie  in  our  know- 
ledge as  a  whole,  on  our  way  of  looking  at  the  facts  of  language 
and  life  in  general,  and  even  on  personal  character.  To  the 
present  writer  it  appears  that  there  are  excellent  reasons  for 
adopting  the  general  sense  '  law '  allowed  in  the  passages  above 
referred  to,  and  a  correspondingly  wide  sense  of  the  contrasted 
term  '  faith.'  J  If  the  one  is  narrowed,  so  must  the  other  be. 
If  St.  Paul  was  dealing  not  merely  with  the  controversies  of  a 
period,  but  with  universal  truth,  his  general  language  not  only 
admits  of,  but  requires,  the  largest  extension  of  meaning.  '  Law' 
will  then  be  not  merely  the  definition  of  human  duty  contained 
in  the  Old  Testament,  but  any  and  all  external  definition  of 
duty.  And  *  faith '  in  contrast  with  *  law '  will  be  (not  merely 
assent  to  propositions,  nor  trust  in  a  person,  but)  nothing  less 

*  Jelf,  Gr,  Gram,  §  447,  oba.  7,  8. 

t  And  in  the  following  verse  render  '  a  law/  while  the  Americans  are 
for  *  the  law.' 


iiL  30  St  Paul  uses  no  article :  in  the  fo]Jowing[  verse  twice  nses  it 
See  also  xii  6  (article  used  in  tne  Qreek)  and  xvi.  26  (no  article  in  the 
Greek). 
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than  the  internal  spring,  spiritual  life  and  religion  itself, 
including  all  the  functions  of  knowing,  believing,  loving,  willing. 
To  pursue  these  observations  would  be  to  travel  out  of  our 
proper  limits,  and  we  may  here  pause  for  the  present  *  Since 
so  much  has  been  said  about  the  charm  of  the  Old  Version  for 
the  ear,  we  wished  to  make  it  clear  by  a  few  illustrations  that 
this  is  the  book  for  the  eye  and  the  intelligence.  The  majority 
will  probably  continue  to  prefer  to  listen  to  the  melody  of  the 
Old  Version  in  public  services ;  but  the  serious  private  English 
student  of  the  New  Testament,  the  more  he  uses  the  present 
Version,  the  less  wiU  be  able  or  willing  to  do  without  it. 

Let  ns  turn  to  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  where  (says 
the  Ediinbwrgh  Review)  the  revisers  have  given  an  admirable 
example  of  their  best  work.  We  have  already  called  attention 
to  the  marginal  notes,  and  will  ask  the  reader  to  consider  atten- 
tively what  has  been  said  in  the  Preface  to  the  Bevision  (iii.  4) 
on  this  head.  He  will  find  these  notes  to  be  equally  indis- 
pensable with  the  text  for  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  meaning. 
Any  attentive  comparison  of  the  two,  in  many  cases,  will  hint  to 
him  what  is  the  certain  fact,  that  there  are  words  in  the  Greek 
which  cannot  be  translated  into  English  at  all,  if  we  mean  by 
translation  the  giving  in  one  tongue  the  exact  equivalent  of  the 
words  of  another.  While  this  impossibility  of  obtaining  a 
balance  of  expression  applies  to  all  languages,  it  is  much  more 
felt  in  the  case  of  a  modem  compared  with  an  ancient  language, 
or  a  tongue  of  the  West  with  a  tongue  of  the  East.  All  that 
translators  can  do,  in  many  cases,  is  to  give  a  choice  of  render- 
iags  which  shedl  serve  to  hint  a  part  of  the  meaning  where 
no  one  English  word  nor  combination  of  words  wiU  carry  the 
whole. 

Let  us  take  a  few  examples. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  Epistle  is  one  of  the  most  richly  in- 
structive in  Christian  history  and  theology.  It  contains  an  out- 
line of  St  Paul's^own  theory  of  the  GospeL  We  know  how  dear 
to  his  heart  and  head  was  the  great  thought  that  the  two  great 
sections  of  the  civilised  world,  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile,  are 
brought  into  junction  in  Christ.  The  natural  differences  are 
ideally  dissolved  in  this  Christian  unity.  In  fact,  when  this 
view  is  once  grasped,  •  Jew '  and  *  Gentile  *  have  no  longer  a 
spiritual  significance ;  they  are  only  signs  of  past  division.  Jew 
and  Gentile  have  each  something  indispensable  to  contribute  to 

*  I  may  just  refer  to  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer's  oijinion  of  the  great 
excellence  of  the  rendering  of  Horn.  v.  15-20,  and  vii.  14-24  :  '  A  more 
faithful  piece  of  translation  could  not  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
English-speaking  public  than  this ;  but  it  is  paralleled  and  rivalled 
agam  ana  again  in  the  Pauline  Epistles '  (July,  1881). 
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Christianity,  but  Christianity  is  neither  one  nor  the  other  as  such. 
It  has  points  of  difference  &om  the  Jewish  habit  of  thought,  which 
is  directed  mainly  to  the  external  world  and  the  significant  and 
marvellous  manifestations  of  Divine  power ;  and  &om  the  Greek 
habit  of  thought,  which  is  mainly  directed  to  the  internal  world, 
and  is  philosophic.  Now  St.  Paul's  position  is  that  while  at  first 
sight  Christianity,  in  association  with  the  Cross  of  ignomiuy, 
disappoints  both  the  Jew  and  the  Greek,  it  really  unites  in  itself 
the  demands  of  both ;  it  reveals  both  the  power  and  the  wisdom 
of  God.  The  thoughts  of  the  chapter  are  capable  of  an  im- 
mense expansion,  in  the  light  of  the  history  before  them  and 
after  them. 

But  what  I  wanted  to  point  out  especially  in  reference  to 
our  present  studies  is  that  the  junction  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
thought  is  already  effected  in  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  as 
the  vehicle  of  the  GospeL  Thus  we  have  a  fusion  of  the  two 
greatest  elements  in  the  Providential  education  of  the  world; 
the  soul  of  Israel  incarnate,  so  to  speak,  in  the  richest  intel- 
lectual language  that  has  ever  been  spoken  on  the  earth.  Much 
more  ought  to  be  said  about  this  and  about  the  great  junction  of 
Jewish  and  Grentile  thought  at  Alexandria,  were  we  now  discuss- 
ing the  prologue  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  which  states  the  origin  of 
Christianity  from  this  point  of  view.  If  the  student  bears  the 
great  fact  I  have  briefly  touched  upon  steadily  in  mind,  it  will 
render  all  his  study  of  New  Testament  language  more  luminous. 

Now  as  an  example  of  an  untranslatable  word  to  the  meaning 
of  which  the  Bevision  does  something  fresh  to  help  the  reader,  let 
us  take  the  word  logos.  This  word  has  a  great  sphere  of  meaning 
in  it ;  and  the  misfortune  is  that  the  English  can  only  give  us  one 
hemisphere  of  the  meaning  at  a  time,  perhaps  not  even  so  much 
as  that  On  the  one  side  logos  means  reason  and  all  its  powers 
and  acts ;  on  the  other  it  means  language  and  every  intelligent 
use  of  language  in  discourse — ^reason  and  all  the  expressions  of 
reason,  in  short ;  such  is  the  vast  extent  of  the  value  of  this 
word.  Hence  it  came  to  have  a  long  history  in  the  mixed 
Jewish  and  Gentile  theology  of  previous  times ;  but  that  part  of 
the  subject  need  not  closely  concern  us  just  here.  The  point  is, 
how  shall  the  translator,  when  he  finds  the  word  used  in  a 
general  way,  select  a  meaning  out  of  all  its  many-sided  mean- 
ings ?  Some  expression  like  '  intelligence '  or  '  rational  activity ' 
would,  perhaps,  come  as  near  as  we  can  to  the  real  meaning  of 
logos.  At  the  same  time  we  want  the  idea  of  words,  of  dAscourse, 
as  the  evidence  of  intelligence,  expressed.  If  the  reader  conpares 
the  following  passages,  he  will  see  that  what  is  meant  by  logos  is 
something  that  defies  translation,  and  that  the  English  can  only 
give  back  now  this,  and  now  that,  facet  of  the  meaning. 
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'  Ye  were  enriched  in  him  in  all  logos  and  all  knowledge/* 
*  The  logos  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  are  perishing  foolish- 
ness/f  Here  we  may  notice  that  the  Authorised  Version 
renders  preaching,  which  does  not  distinguish  the  sense  from 
that  in  verse  17  to  verse  21.  In  verse  17  St  Paul  says  he  was 
sent  to  *  evangelise '  or  tell  the  good  tidings  (Eevised  Version, 
preachy  In  verse  21  he  speaks  of  the  foolishness  in  the  eyes 
of  philosophy  of  *the  proclamation'  (Revised  Version,  the 
preaching,  or  thiTig  preoLched).  The  Eevised  Version  brings  out 
the  distinction  of  the  three  words  to  some  extent ;  and  although 
'  word  of  the  cross '  by  no  means  gives  the  meaning,  perhaps  no 
other  would  be  allowed  by  general  taste.  What  St.  Paul  really 
means  is  that  the  'principle'  or  'logic'  or  'argument'  of  the 
cross  appears  absurd  to  the  philosophers. 

E.  Johnson,  M.A. 
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IIL — TO  THE  CHAPEL  AND  BEYOND  IT. 

We  now  b^in  our  special  visits  to  certain  of  the  tombs  in 
Abney  Park,  our  object  being  not  so  much  to  see  the  place  where 
the  dead  lay  as  to  let  their  names,  graven  in  stone,  awaken 
memories  of  their  lives.  We  shall  have  to  do  with  what  they 
"were  rather  than  with  what  they  are.  As  we  stand  before  them, 
these  tombs  wUl,  I  think,  call  up  histories  of  Nonconformist 
Church  life  in  the  past  generation — in  some  few  instances  be- 
fore it — especially  in  our  metropolitan  churches.  Though  our 
'  walks '  are  in  the  cemetery,  our  minds  will  be  away  in  the  great 
city  where  for  the  most  part  the  men  whose  monuments  we  look 
on  lived  and  laboured,  and  were  centres  of  religious  associations, 
and  powers  of  spiritual  influence.  It  will  be,  I  hope^  in  each 
case  a  liimig  memory  that  wUl  be  awakened  out  of  a  dead 
tomb. 

Let  us  see. 

Taking  the  broad  carriage-road  that  leads  from  the  main 
entrance  gates  to  the  chapel,  we  pass  many  splendid  marbles 
and  groups  of  statuary  with  which  our  present  purpose  has  no 
concern.  The  finest  monuments  are  not  always  erected  to  the 
most  important  personages,  nor  are  the  more  imposing  tombs 
always  marked  by  the  severest  taste,  or  the  truest  judgment.  In 
this  respect,  however,  Abney  Park    does  not  sin    above  its 

*  1  Cor.  L  5,  rendered  vtteranee.  or  word.  t  Ibid.  ver.  18. 
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fellows.  For  the  most  part  these  mementoes  in  stone  display 
light  feeling  and  good  taste.  Pursuing  our  course  about  half- 
way towards  the  chapel,  and  glancing  along  the  left  hand  side, 
the  eye  is  arrested  by  a  massive  polished  slab,  with  head-stone 
bearing  this  inscription : 

EnwAKD  Maknebiko, 

Fifty  years  pastor  of  the  Church  at  Jewiy  Street,  Holywell  Mount, 

and  Bishopsgate. 

Bom  24th  Apnl,  1801 ;  Died  6th  June,  1876. 
A  mAn  greatly  beloved. 

These  few  lines  call  up  the  form  of  one  of  the  most  saintly  of 
men,  whose  spirit,  tender  and  true,  breathed  only  gentleness  and 
love.  It  was  almost  a  means  of  grace  to  look  on  the  face  of 
Edward  Mannering.  He  was  of  the  Puritan  cast,  yet  there  was 
nothing  of  the  assumption  of  sanctity  nor  a  touch  of  moroseness 
in  him.  There  was  ever  the  genial  smile,  and  the  open  hand 
ready  to  grasp  yours,  and  the  beautiful  voice,  gentle  as  a  woman's, 
which  seemed  made  on  purpose  for  prayer.  This  brief  inscrip- 
tion records  a  history  of  work  faithfully  and  efficiently  done. 
The  three  places  where  he  mimstered  were  in  effect  but  one 
church  under  successive  developments.  The  old  chapel  in  Jewry 
Street  he  came  to  as  a  young  man,  his  father-in-law  having 
purchased  the  building,  and  offered  it  to  him  as  a  suitable  sphere 
of  service.  Thence  he  removed  with  his  people,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  lease,  to  Holywell  Mount,  uniting  the  two  churches 
in  his  pastorate.  Here  I  remember  him,  having  often  heard 
him  in  my  boyhood.  Well  can  I  recall  to  mind  the  earnest 
missionary  spirit  he  breathed  into  his  people,  how  he  sent  them 
to  gather  in  the  poor  of  the  locality  to  crowd  the  chapel,  and 
how  he  rallied  all  the  forces  at  his  command  at  the  annual  mis- 
sionary meeting.  What  glowing  seasons  were  these,  when  the 
platform  presented  an  an*ay  of  telling  speakers  and  most  devoted 
missionaries,  and  the  place  was  thronged  from  floor  to  xoot 
There  were  missionary  meetings  in  those  days !  When  the  con- 
gregation at  Holywell  Mount  became  dispersed  by  the  removal 
of  many  of  its  leading  members  to  the  suburbs,  Mr.  Mannering 
removed  with  what  remained  of  his  flock  to  Bishopsgate  Chapel^ 
amalgamating  the  two  churches  and  forming  one  considerable 
and  flourishing  congregation.  Here  he  laboured  for  many  years, 
till  increasing  change  again  removed  many  of  the  people  to  a 
distance ;  and  then,  fuU  of  years  and  of  honours,  the  venerable 
pastor  retired,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days,  not  in  inac- 
tion, but  in  frequent  service.  He  preached  whenever  he  was 
called  to  preach,  up  to  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease,  when 
he  literally  left  the  pulpit  and  went  up  to  his  death-chamber. 
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Once  in  a  Sunday-school  speech  I  heard  Mr.  Mannering  rank 
himself  among  second-rate  men.  If  the  estimate  he  took  of 
himself  was  correct,  it  does  bat  show  that  he  had  that  humility 
which  places  a  man  first  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  No  apter  nor 
happier  motto  could  have  been  inscribed  on  his  monument ;  he 
was  indeed  '  a  man  greatly  beloved.'  Often  have  I  seen  him  in 
these  very  grounds,  at  the  head  of  a  grave,  offering  fervent 
prayer,  or  speaking  words  of  sweet  consolation,  and  of  holy 
hope  over  the  remains  of  some  departed  brother ;  for  he  was 
greatly  in  request  on  such  occasions.  And  now  he  sleeps  where 
he  would  have  wished  to  sleep;  'in  sure  and  certain  hope.' 
'Forgive,  blest  shade,'  this  momentary  interruption. 

Passing  the  chapel,  a  little  beyond  it  and  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  way,  we  come  to  the  tomb  of  th< 


Rbv.  John  Blackbubn. 

the  first  pastor  of  the  Church  assembling  in  Claremont  Chapel, 
PentonviUe,  and  who  passed  away  June  16th,  1855,  in  the 
sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  I  recall  him  to  mind  distinctly, 
as  one  of  the  London  ministers,  not  indeed  standing  in  the  front 
rank,  yet  not  far  behind  it  He  exercised  an  intelligent  and 
affectionate  ministry  in  a  considerable  congregation  of  well-to- 
do  people,  including  some  men  of  influence.  The  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilson,  of  Highbury,  who  had  erected  Claremont 
Chapel,  was  among  them,  and  also  the  lately  deceased  Sir 
Hugh  Owen.  Mr.  Blackburn's  was  a  ministry  that  helped  to 
mould  the  religious  life  of  the  metropolis.  He  was  ever  forward 
in  denominational  enterprise,  and  as  one  of  the  projectors  and 
first  secretaries  of  the  Congregational  Union,  as  editor  of  the 
C(nigreg<Uional  Magazine,  and  originator  as  well  as  editor  of 
the  Congregational  Calendar,  afterwards  merged  in  the  Tea/r 
Book,  whose  earlier  numbers  he  edited,  he  rendered  valuable 
service.  He  was  founder  of  the  '  Christian  Instruction  Society,' 
and  for  years  one  of  its  secretaries.  Clouds  gathered  around 
his  later  life,  from  which,  however,  he  was  emerging  when  death 
brought  him  to  this  grave.  In  spite  of  some  grave  mistakes 
into  which  be  was  led  in  pecuniary  matters,  John  Blackburn 
was  a  good  man  and  trua  I  remember  the  large-hearted  Mr. 
Binney  standing  up  after  his  decease  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Congr^tional  Union,  and  telling  how,  when  he  heard  of  his 
illness,  he  had  gone  at  once  to  see  him,  judging  that  he 
had  long  enough  been  deprived  of  the  intercourse  of  his 
brethren ;  and  that  when  he  heard  of  his  death  he  had  resolved 
to  attend  his  funeral^  as  a  mark  of  respect  Peace  to  his 
memory! 
Advancing  but  a  few  paces  we  come  to  the  tomb  of  one  who 
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occupied  an  exalted  place  in  the  ranks  of  Evangelical  Noncon- 
formity.   It  is  that  of  the 

Rev.  James  Shebman, 

Who  was  horn  Feh.  21, 1796,  and  died  Feh.  15, 1862,  aged  nearly  sixty- 
six  year&  During  forty-four  years 'he  was  a  faithful,  lahorious  pastor,  a 
powerful  and  earnest  preacher  of  God's  truth.  A  great  multitude  in 
this  and  other  lands  have  rejoiced  that  the  message  of  Eternal  Love 
reached  them  hy  his  lips.  Few  ministers  of  Chnst  had  greater  pleaBure 
in  their  work,  none  have  reaped  a  nohler  harvest  The  catholicity  of 
his  spirit,  the  intensity  of  his  faith,  his  exhaustless  energy  and  his  fervent 
devotion,  his  useful  life  and  happy  death,  have  left  their  fragrance  hehind 
them.  He  is  in  the  Father's  nouse— he  is  at  home  with  God — ^he  is 
present  with  the  Lord.  Having  turned  many  to  righteousness,  he  shines 
as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever. 

Full  as  this  inscription  is,  it  is  singularly  deficient.  For  it 
fails  to  record  that  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  immediate  successor 
of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  in  the  ministry  of  Surrey  Chapel,  the 
spacious  edifice  in  Blackfnars  Koad,  aronnd  which  so  many 
rich  associations  gather,  but  which  is  now,  alas !  a  place  of 
worship  no  longer.  Though  Mr.  Sherman  was  the  pastor  of 
other  churches,  here  his  chief  triumphs  were  won.  Who  that 
witnessed  them  can  ever  forget  the  impressive  scenes  on  Sunday 
evenings  in  that  octagonal  building — ^the  crowded  congregations, 
the  inspiring  music,  and,  above  all,  the  impressive  ministrations 
of  the  devoted  preacher  ?  It  was  something  to  see  him  ascend 
his  pulpit ;  he  went  as  though  he  bore  with  him  the  burden  of 
the  Lord,  and  had  come  fresh  from  the  act  of  wrestling  with 
God  for  a  blessing.  To  myself  the  memory  of  such  scenes  has  a 
tenderness ;  for  at  one  period  of  my  early  life  I  was  a  frequent 
attendant  at  these  services.  Mr.  Sherman's  ministry  was  in 
those  days  the  charm  of  boyhood  and  youth.  His  discourses 
were  eminently  popular,  his  manner  most  graceful  and  winning, 
his  earnestness  fervid  even  to  tears.  For  many  the  effect  was 
irresistible ;  it  bore  them  as  by  a  divine  wind  into  the  kingdom 
of  God.  Seldom  did  Mr.  Sherman  preach  without  making  con- 
verts ;  on  one  occasion — under  a  sermon  that  became  celebrated 
as  that  of '  The  Little  Ships ' — ^it  was  estimated  that  as  many  as 
eighty  souls  were  '  turned  from  the  power  of  Satan  unto  Gfod.* 
Nor  less  powerful  was  this  ministry  in  encouraging  Christians 
to  devote  themselves  to  useful  service.  Well  do  I  remember 
the  sympathy  with  which  he  would  address  young  men  in  the 
assembly  who  were  *  panting  for  the  ministry ' ;  and  one,  I 
know,  was  the  more  stimulated  thereby  to  devote  his  life  to  this 
work — and  there  were  others.  Many  who  have  laboured  at 
home  and  abroad  in  the  Christian  ministry  received  their 
strongest  impulses  from  Mr.  Sherman's  lips.  What  Cheshunt 
student  of  the  past  generation  can  forget  his  interest  in  the 
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CoU^e,  and  the  delight  with  which  he  heard  of  the  acceptance 
with  which  the  preaching  of  any  of  them  was  received.  Intel- 
lectually James  Sherman  was  not  great,  but  his  moral  power 
and  spiritual  influence  were  immense.  Many  who  slumber  in 
the  tombs  around  were  men  of  culture  and  scholarship  such  as 
Mr.  Sherman  never  aspired  to ;  but  this  man  won  souls :  this 
was  the  mark  at  which  he  continually  aimed,  and  he  seldom 
failed  in  hitting  it.  He  went  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  from  time  to  time  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  left  trophies  behind  him.  The  passage  of 
Scripture  which  always  connects  itself  with  his  memory  is  that 
which  is  inscribed  on  his  memorial  tablet, '  They  that  be  wise 
shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that  turn 
many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.' 

Immediately  beside  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Sherman  is  that  of  the 
revered  father  of  his  successor  at  Surrey  Chapel,  and  now  at 
Christ  Church, 

John  Vine  Hall, 

The  beloved  and  honoured  author  of  the  '  Sinner's  Friend/  who  entered 
mtothe  joy  of  his  Lord,  Sept.  22, 1860,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year, 

'  Redeemed  with  the  preciotui  blood  of  Christ.' 

Here  lies  the  body  of  one  of  the  most  simple-minded  and 
fervent  of  God's  saints — one  who  never  forgot  *  the  hole  of  the 
pit  whence  he  was  digged.'  He  would  generally  meet  you  with 
glowing  countenance  and  eyes  brimming  with  grateful  tears, 
and  tell  again  what  '  a  miracle  of  grace '  he  was.  His  well- 
known  tractate, '  The  Sinner's  Friend/  is  a  direct  appeal,  com- 
mencing, '  Sinner  !  this  little  book  is  for  you  !'  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  has  been  read  by  millions,  having  been  trans- 
lated into  as  many  as  thirty  languages.  Who  can  doubt  that  it 
has  led  multitudes  to  Christ  ?  A  remarkable  circumstance,  not 
generally  known,  is,  that  after  the  death  of  the  revered  Thomas 
Binney,  over  whose  death-bed  experience  a  cloud  had  for  a  time 
hung,  when  a  relative  was  proceeding  to  put  away  the  clothes 
he  had  worn  in  life,  there  was  found  in  the  pocket  of  his  coat  a 
copy  of  •  The  Sinner's  Friend,'  all  crumpled  up,  as  though  he  had 
often  reverted  to  it  for  the  comfort  of  his  soul  in  his  last  days. 
Thus  the  man  of  massive  intellect  and  of  keen  reasoning  comes 
back  to  the  simplicities  of  the  Gospel,  and  dies  upon  them.  Mr. 
Hall  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  Ijfe  in  the  honoured  retirement 
of  old  age,  during  which  time  he  was  an  elder  of  Surrey  Chapel. 
In  the  same  tomb  rests  the  body  of  dear  Mrs.  Hall,  in  more 
than  one  sense  the  mother  of  all  her  sons,  most  of  whom  occupy 
important  positions,  two  of  them  taking  rank  among  the  most 
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earnest  and  devoted  ministers  of  Christ — ^the  Bev.  Newman 
Hall  and  his  brother  Arthur.  Noble  matron,  to  whom  the 
Church  owes  so  much  I 

Almost  facing  these  last-named  tombs  is  a  plain  head-stone, 
on  which  is  inscribed, 

To  the  beloved  memoiy  of 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Toke  Lynch, 

Bom  5th  July,  1818  ;  Died  9th  May,  1871. 

For  twen^-two  years  minister  of  the  Congregation  assembling  at 
Momington  Church,  Hampstead  Koad,  London. 

A  herald  of  Gkxl,  loving  his  message.  A  guardian  of  the  light  of  Qod. 
holding  it  forth  conspicuously.  A  ^epherd,  whose  wisdom  was  as  a  fola 
for  the  Saviour's  sheep,  and  his  comfortable  words  an  hospice  on  the 
rude  mountains  for  those  who  are  crossing  them  on  their  way  to  the 
promised  countiy. 

*  Blessed  are  the  dead  that  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth  •  .  .  they 
rest  from  their  labours ;  and  their  works  do  follow  them.' 

That  inscription  is  like  the  man,  and  must  have  been  written 
by  one  who  had  felt  the  pulse  of  his  souL  Mr.  Lynch's  influence 
was  of  quite  another  description  from  that  of  Mr.  Sherman — ^it 
was  with  the  few  rather  them  with  the  many.  Yet  those  few 
highly-strung  souls,  searching  after  light,  were  led  into  it  by  him 
when  no  other  could  lead  them.  He  spake  to  *the  scattered;' 
by  the  multitudes  he  was  not  understood.  Nor  did  all  his 
brethren  comprehend  him.  He  was  not  always  trusted  as  hold- 
ing '  those  things  most  surely  believed  among  us.*  Yet  it  was  in 
form  rather  than  in  substance  that  he  differed  from  the  stoutest 
champions  for  old  doctrinal  formula  in  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel,  and  who  were  afraid  that  the  man  who  did  not  express 
it  in  the  terms  they  had  learned  to  employ  had  not  got  it  at  alL 
Lynch's  mental  habit  was  to  go  down  into  the  soul  of  a  truth, 
and  then  to  bring  it  up  redothed  in  &esh,  often  poetic,  and  some- 
times quaint  form,  and  present  it  to  men.  Then  some  turned 
round  and  asked  what  it  was  he  offered  them.  And  so,  fierce 
controversy  was  at  one  time  unwisely  permitted  to  gather  its 
fires  around  him;  but  those  who  knew  the  mem,  and  'the 
manner  of  spirit  he  was  of,'  were  true  to  him,  and  he  survived, 
though  not  without  keen  suffering,  the  hottest  blasts.  As  wiUi 
many  men  of  fresh  thought  and  strange  genius,  Thomas  Lynch  is 
better  understood  now  than  he  was  in  life.  His  beautiful  hynms 
are  now  sung  in  congregations  where  they  would  once  have  been 
denounced  or  regarded  with  suspicion.  But  he  was  one  of  those 
who  helped  to  move  the  religious  thought  of  his  time  onwards, 
and  to  give  Christianity  a  charm  in  the  eyes  of  cultured  men. 
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Truly  he  did  not  live  in  vain ;  his  works  have  followed  after 
liim,  and  aie  still  to  be  found  working.  He  was,  and  is,  one  of 
the  powers  in  the  religious  life  of  the  age.  He  struggled  all  his 
life  with  a  weak  bodily  organisation,  for  which  the  soul  was  too 
strong.  But  now  he  lives  the  untroubled  life.  At  his  funeral 
in  this  cemetery,  the  following  striking  and  beautiful  lines,  from 
his  own  book  of  poems, '  The  Bivulet,'  were  most  fittingly  read : 

'  Departmg  in  peace 

With  gentle  release. 
The  dream- weary  soul  from  its  slumbers  is  freed ; 

And  neaiing  heaven's  lays, 

He  cries  in  amaze, 
"  Ah,  Lord,  and  now  am  I  in  heaven  indeed  1 

* "  How  can  I  believe 

I  no  more  shall  grieve, 
For  ever  awake  from  my  dream-burden  sleep  % 

Too  full  my  delight, 

The  morning  tool)right ; 
Ah,  Lord,  I'm  so  happy,  permit  me  to  weep. 

'  '*  What  lip;ht,  and  what  balm  I 

What  thriU,  yet  what  calm  ! 
My  heart  feels  at  once  like  a  bridegroom  and  bride  ! 

Lo !  coming  on  me 

Thy  likeness  I  see ; 
Ah,  Lord,  'tis  enough :  I  am  now  satisfied."' 

Jabies  Branwhite  Fbekch. 


SELF-ESTEEM. 

'  Beware  of  too  sublime  a  sense 
Of  your  own  worth  and  consequence. 
The  man  who  deems  himself  so  great. 
And  his  importance  of  such  weight. 
That  all  around,  in  all  that's  done, 
Must  work  and  act  for  him  alone, 
Will  learn,  in  school  of  tribulation, 
The  folly  of  his  expectation.' 

Cowper. 

Wi  might  illustrate  the  evil  of  sin  thus  :  Supposing  I  were  going  along 
a  street,  and  were  to  dash  my  hand  through  a  large  pane  of  glass,  what 
^^  would  I  receive  1 — ^  You  would  be  pumshed  for  breaking  the  glass.' 
Woidd  that  be  all  the  harm  I  should  receive  ?— '  Your  hand  would  be  cut 
°7  ^  gbss,'  Yes ;  and  so  it  is  with  sin.  If  you  break  God's  laws,  you 
Buu  be  pimished  for  breaking  them ;  and  your  soul  is  hurt  by  the  very 
^  «  fanaking  theuL— .A  Inglis. 
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PROFESSOR  OF  CHINESE,  OXFORD. 

We  cannot  begin  our  notice  of  Dr.  Legge  better  than  by  quoting 
the  words  in  which,  at  the  funeral  of  the  late  Dr.  James  Spence, 
he  described  the  surroundings  amid  which  his  departed  Mend 
and  himself  had  been  educated :  ^  Many  of  you  have  heard  of 
the  Christian  circle  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  out  of  which 
Dr.  Spence  came.  Congregationalism  commenced  there  about  a 
hundred  years  ago,  through  the  expulsion  of  the  Bev.  Oeorge 
Cowie  from  the  ministry  of  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches,  in 
consequence  of  his  sympathy  with  lay  preaching,  with  Sundjay- 
schools,  and  with  other  Evangelical  movements,  which  were 
then  deemed  irregular  and  portentous.  Cowie  was  a  wx)nderful 
man,  simple  as  a  child,  but  profound,  devout,  eloquent,  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures,  and  able  to  play  at  will  on  all  the  strings  of  the 
human  heart.  And  they  were  remarkable  men  who  adhered  to 
him  on  his  expulsion.  I  came  to  know  many  of  them  intimately. 
Pew  can  still  be  surviving.  One  of  the  last  of  them  was 
Dr.  Spence's  father,  at  whose  death-bed  I  was  present  not  many 
years  ago.  In  all  my  experience  I  have  not  known  such  a  circle 
of  Christian  families  as  that  in  which  Dr.  Spence  and  myself 
spent  our  earlier  years,  in  that  little  town  of  Huntly  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Almost  without  exception,  the  heads  of  them 
were  men  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Their  theology 
was  decidedly  Calvinistic ;  but  it  was  not  hard,  and  it  was  entirely 
free  from  any  Antinomian  tendency.  With  the  religious  excite- 
ment connected  with  Cowie's  ministry,  there  had  come  a  general 
intellectual  quickening.  The  chiefs  of  Congregationalism,  shrewd 
but  unworldly,  were  generally  well  informed  on  most  subjects, 
and  were  more  than  abreast  with  the  onward  movements  of  the 
time  in  politics  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  Then,  for  their 
children  as  they  grew  up,  there  were  all  the  advantages  of  Scot- 
land's parochial  system  of  education,  and  for  many  of  them  the 
regular  college  course  at  one  of  its  universities.  I  could  enu- 
merate more  than  twenty  ministers  and  missionaries  who  came 
out  from  the  little  circle,  and  have  been  heard  of,  more  or  less, 
in  Britain  and  in  the  world.  The  Spence  family  gave  three 
noble  men  to  the  Church — an  uncle  of  our  departed  friend. 
Dr.  Spence  himself,  and  his  brother  Eobert,  younger  than  him, 
and  whose  course  was  run  even  sooner  than  his.  The  second 
generation  of  men  who  grew  and  descended  from  the  Cowie 
movement  were  not,  on  the  whole,  unworthy  of  their  parentage, 
but  evidenced  what  had  been  the  mettle  of  their  early  pasture. 
They  are  passing  away.    Every  year  they  get  fewer.    A  third 
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generation  has  come,  and  is  coming  to  the  front.  Some  members 
of  it  even  now  are  occupying  well  in  this  country  and  abroad ; 
others,  I  rejoice  to  think,  give  promise  that  they  wiU  not  be 
inferior  to  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.' 

Dr.  James  Legge  was  the  youngest  child  in  the  family,  of 
which  the  late  Dr.  George  Legge,  of  Leicester,  was  the  eldest. 
He  was  bom  in  1815,  and  educated  in  the  parish  school  of 
Huntly  and  in  the  Grammar  Schools  of  Aberdeen  and  Old 
Aberdeen.  He  entered  King's  College  and  University  in  1831, 
graduated  M.A.  in  1835,  studied  subsequently  at  Highbury 
Theological  CoDege  (London),  and  received  from  the  University 
of  Aberdeen  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  1870.  He  was  appointed 
missionary  to  the  Chinese  in  connection  with  the  London 
Missionary  Society  in  1839,  and  arrived  at  Malacca  in  that 
capacity  in  December  of  the  same  year.  In  1840  he  took  charge 
of  the  Anglo-Chinese  College,  founded  there  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Robert  Morrison  in  1825.  In  1843  he  removed  to  Hong  Kong, 
where  the  College  was  established  for  a  time  as  the  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society's  Chinese  Missions, 
and  of  a  large  boarding-schooL  The  charge  of  these  institutions 
and  other  missionary  duties,  with  the  continuous  study  of 
Chinese  literature,  occupied  Dr.  Legge's  unremitting  attention 
for  many  years.  He  officiated  also  as  minister  of  the  English 
Union  Church,  which  had  grown  up  in  connection  with  his 
labours.  Having  come  to  England  in  1867,  and  returned  to 
Hong  Kong  in  1870,  he  was  presented  by  the  Government  of 
the  Colony  with  a  service  of  plate  *  in  acknowledgment  of  many 
valuable  public  services  freely  and  gratuitously  rendered  ;'  and, 
by  many  of  the  Chinese  inhabitants,  with  a  valuable  and  suitable 
sUver  tablet,  made  after  the  Chinese  fashion.  In  the  spring  of 
1873  Dr.  Legge  finally  left  Hong  Kong.  In  1875  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  China  trade  formed  themselves  into  a 
committee — not  a  single  member  of  the  committee,  as  first  con- 
stituted, being  a  Nonconformist — ^to  promote  the  establishment 
of  a  chair  of  the  Chinese  language  and  literature  at  Oxford,  to 
be  occupied  in  the  first  place  by  Dr.  Legge.  The  University 
responded  liberally  to  the  proposal,  and  the  chair  was  constituted 
in  1876.  Corpus  Christi  College  was  forward  in  aiding  the  founda- 
tion, and  Dr.  Legge  is  now  a  Fellow  and  M.A.  of  that  College. 

In  certain  philological  discussions  which  arose  in  Chiua,  in 
1847,  about  the  proper  rendering  in  Chinese  of  the  words  '  God ' 
and  'Spirit,'  Dr.  Liegge  took  a  prominent  part,  his  principal 
publication  on  the  subject  being  a  volume,  in  1852,  under  the 
title  of  *  The  Notions  of  the  Chinese  concerning  God  and  Spirits/ 
His  principal  claim  to  literary  distinction,  however,  rests  on  his 
edition  of  the  Chinese  classics,  with  the  Chinese  text,  a  trans- 
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lation  in  English,  notes  critical  and  exegetical,  and  copious 
prolegomena.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  this  work  in  1841, 
*  feeling  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  consider  himself  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  his  position  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered 
the  classical  books  of  the  Chinese,  and  had  investigated  for  him- 
self the  whole  field  of  thought  through  which  the  sages  of  China 
had  ranged,  and  in  which  were  to  be  found  the  foundations  of 
the  moral,  social^  emd  political  life  of  the  people.'  Eight  volumes 
of  this  great  work  have  already  appeared.  It  will  require  three 
more  to  complete  the  work,  and  these  will  be  published,  if  the 
author's  life  is  spared,  in  connection  with  the  series  known  as  'The 
Sacred  Books  of  the  East'  For  these  works  the  Julien  prize,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  first  awards  was  given  to  Dr.  Legge  by  the 
Academic  des  Belles  Lettres  et  Inscriptions  of  the  Institute  of 
France  in  1875. 

In  1880  Dr.  Legge  published  a  work  of  a  more  popular 
character — '  The  Beligions  of  China :  Confucianism  and  T&oism 
described  and  compared  with  Christianity.'  It  consists  of  four 
lectures  delivered  to  young  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Coli^^ 
Queen's  Square.  In  a  brief  preface,  Dr.  Legge  says  he  was  the 
more  ready  to  accede  to  the  request  to  deliver  these  lectures 
'  because  he  does  not  himself  belong  to  the  Presbyterian  Church ;' 
adding  that '  he  longs  to  see  a  frequent  interchange  of  services 
among  ministers  of  different  churches^  who  are  in  cordial 
sympathy  in  the  faith,  and  love  of  their  conmion  Lord.'  From 
this  work  we  might  quote  much  that  bears  on  present-day  con- 
troversies, but  must  content  ourselves  with  its  last  words :  '  I 
said  that  I  would  call  attention,  in  conclusion,  to  two  practical 
issues  to  which  the  lectures  should  lead.  Let  it  suffice  for  me 
to  do  little  more  than  mention  them.  What  I  have  said  about 
.  Confucianism  and  T&oism  shows  us  the  need  that  there  is  in  the 
great  empire  of  China  for  Christianity.  During  my  long  resi- 
dence among  the  Chinese,  I  learned  to  think  more  highly  of 
them  than  many  of  our  countrymen  do ;  more  highly  as  to  their 
actual  morality,  and  more  highly  as  to  their  intellectual  capacity. 
Their  best  attainments  in  moral  excellence,  however,  are  not  to 
be  compared  with  those  made  by  docile  learners  in  the  school  of 
Christ  The  true  Christian  is  the  highest  style  of  man.  And 
now  that  the  wall  of  partition  that  separated  China  from  other 
nations  has  been  thrown  down,  I  believe  it  is  only  their  adoption 
of  Christianity  that  will  enable  the  people  to  hold  their  own,  and 
lift  them  up  in  the  social  scale.  .  .  .  The  other  practical  issue  is 
that  these  lectures  should  stimulate  us  all  to  prove  our  personal 
Christianity  by  the  untiring  exhibition  of  the  Christ-like  attributes 
of  character  and  by  our  earnestness  in  all  Christian  work.  If 
Christianity  has  not  triumphed  in  the  past,  if  it  be  not  triumph- 
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ing  in  the  present,  in  a  way  likely  soon  to  bring  on  the  state  for 
which  Christ  taught  ns  to  pray — that  the  will  of  our  Father  may 
he  doDe  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven — ^what  is  it  that  with- 
holdeth  ?  Let  us  not  say  that  God's  purpose  slumbers,  that  His 
hand  is  shortened,  or  His  ear  heavy ;  let  us  not  doubt  that  Christ 
has  all  authority  in  heaven  and  in  earth.  We  must  blame  our- 
selves, the  divisions  among  Christian  Churches,  the  inconsisten- 
cies and  unrighteousnesses  of  professors,  the  selfishness  and  greed 
of  our  commerce,  the  ambitious  and  selfish  policy  of  so-called 
Christian  nations.  I  cannot  illustrate  what  I  mean  better  than 
by  telling  you,  as  my  last  word,  of  a  conversation  with  his 
Excellency  Kwo  Sung-tlLo,  the  former  Chinese  Ambassador, 
soon  after  he  arrived  in  London  in  1877.  "  You  know,"  said  he 
to  me,  "  both  England  and  China.  Which  country  do  you  say  is 
the  better  of  the  two  ?"  1  replied,  "  England."  He  was  dis- 
appointed^ and  added,  "I  mean,  looking  at  them  from  the 
moral  standpoint — looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  benevolence^ 
righteousness,  and  propriety,  which  country  do  you  say  is  the 
better?"  After  some  demur  and  fencing,  I  replied  again, 
"England."  I  never  saw  a  man  more  surprised.  He  pushed 
his  chair  back,  got  on  his  feet,  took  a  turn  across  the  room,  and 
cried  out,  "  You  say  that,  looked  at  from  the  moral  standpoint, 
England  is  better  than  China !  Then  how  is  it  that  England 
insists  on  our  taking  her  opium  1" ' 


AN  ANECDOTE  OF  DEAN  STANLEY. 

About  three  ^ears  ago,  on  Whit-Monday— one  of  those  occasions  when 
the  Dean  delighted  to  mingle  with  the  groups  in  the  Abbey,  drawing 
their  attention  to  points  of  interest  and  beauty  which  might  have  been 
missed  by  working*men,  or  explaining  the  history  of  particular  monu- 
menta— a  woman  and  her  two  children,  boy  ana  girl,  were  lingering 
round  Henry  the  Seventh's  ChapeL  They  were  not  exactly  belonging 
to  the  artisan  class,  but  poor,  evidently,  and  with  an  air  of  struggling 
reroectabilitiV.  As  they  chanced  to  come  near  the  Dean,  who  hadoeen 
talmg  to  others,  the  woman  timidlv  asked  him  if  it  was '  true  that  some 
little  princes  were  buried  in  the  Abbey.'  Immediately  he  took  them  to 
the  Chapel  where  are  deposited  the  remains  of  the  two  princes  murdered 
in  the  Tower,  and  spent  some  little  time  talking  to  the  children,  espe- 
cially asking  if  they  were  learning  En^sh  history  at  school,  upon  which 
the  mother  answered  with  pride,  pomting  to  the  boy  :  *  Oh,  yes ;  he 
learns  his  lessons,  and  he  is  going  to  oe  a  preacher  !'  The  auick  sympathy 
of  Dean  Stanley  was  aroused  at  once,  and  with  that  enthusiasm  which 
kindles  young  minds  and  is  never  lost  upon  children,  he  said  :  '  Then  he 
onght  to  see  John  Wesley's  monument — come  with  me.*  We  followed 
him  to  the  aisle  where  the  monument  is  placed,  one  of  many  others  added 
during  Dean  Stanley's  time,  and  there  he  pointed  out  to  the  small,  white- 
faced  boy  of  twelve  years  or  so,  the  image  of  the  man  he  was  to  emulate, 
and  spoke  of  the  goodness,  earnestness,  and  zeal  of  Wesley.  Surely  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  done,  shown  in  voice  and  manner,  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  those  children,  and  was  as  characteristic  of  the  man 
we  mourn,  as  was  the  quickness  of  nis  unfailing  sympathy.— ;S]p^c^a<or. 
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(FOR  THE  YOUNG.) 


CHAPTER  III. 

The  little  party  were  assembled  in  Mrs.  Eastlake's  room  next 
Sunday,  when  she  entered  and  announced  that  the  third  pillar 
was  quite  ready.  'And  I  think/  she  said,  *it  is  really  even 
more  beautiful  than  the  last,  or  perhaps  than  any ;  at  any  rate, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  the  house  can  never  be  either  strong  or 
beautiful  without  it.  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is  like — ^pure 
shining  crystal,  transparent  as  the  clearest  glass,  and  its  name 
is — can't  you  guess  ? — Truth.  Ah,  children,  an  untruthful* 
character  can  never  be  a  beautiful  one,  whatever  other  good 
qualities  it  may  have.  And  none  can  begin  too  early  to  culti- 
vate a  habit  of  strict  truthfulness  in  little  things,  not  only 
speaking  but  acting  truthfully ;  falsehoods  may  be  acted  quite  as 
well  as  spoken.    The  hymn,  you  know,  says 

*'  *'  In  conversation  be  sincere, 

Keep  conscience  as  the  noontide  dear." 

But  you  are  wanting  your  story.  And  who  do  you  think  is  going 
to  be  the  heroine  ?  Auntie  herself  I  Yes,  when  I  was  eleven 
years  old,  I  told  a  falsehood  which  caused  me  so  much  misery 
that  I  believe  I  never  told  another  wilfully.  At  any  rate,  I 
never  lost  the  memory  of  my  sin  and  the  pain  it  brought  me ; 
and  I  think,  my  dear  little  ones,  the  lesson  I  learned  may  be  a 
lesson  to  you,  so  you  shall  hear  it. 

'  We  were  a  very  happy  family  at  home.  There  were  five  of 
us,  and  I  was  the  middle  one,  two  sisters  (one  of  them  your 
mamma)  being  older,  and  two  brothers  younger.  You  never  Imew 
your  grandmamma,  for  she  died  before  you  were  bom ;  but  you 
remember  grandpapa,  and  how  good  and  kind  he  was.  My  dear 
mother  was  never  very  strong,  but  we  children  only  saw  and 
experienced  her  unselfish  and  constant  care  for  us,  and  we  all 
loved  her  very  dearly. 

*  One  morning,  in  the  Christmas  holidays,  we  three  girls  were 
sitting  round  the  schoolroom  table,  busily  at  work  dressing  dolls 
for  a  Christmas-tree,  when  our  mother  came  in,  and  after 
admiring  our  work,  she  said : 

* "  Have  any  of  you  seen  my  ball  of  grey  wool  ?  If  I  can't 
find  it,  I  must  go  into  the  town  this  afternoon  emd  get  some 
more,  for  I  want  to  finish  Charlie's  socks  by  Christmas." 

'  Now  when  my  mother  had  asked  her  question,  I  was  just 
going  to  answer  "Yes;"  but  when  she  went  on,  I  hesitated. 
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And  why?  Because  our  home  was  in  the  country,  and  going 
into  the  town  meant  taking  a  short  railway  journey  into  a  region 
of  shops,  and  this  was  rather  a  rare  occurrence,  for  railways  were 
not  so  common  in  those  days  as  they  are  now ;  and  why  I 
was  specially  interested  in  the  matter  to-day,  was  because  my 
mother  had  long  promised  me  that  a  particular  story-book  on 
which  I  had  set  my  heart  should  be  procured  next  time  she  took 
this  journey.  So  I  hesitated,  though  I  felt  sure  I  had  seen  that 
ball  of  wool  the  day  before  on  the  floor  in  my  mother's  room, 
and  had  forgotten  to  pick  it  up. 

'Children,  never  hesitate  when  the  truth  has  to  be  spoken. 

If  you  do,  ten  to  one  it  will  never  be  spoken  at  all.    I  thought 

at  first,  "  If  I  say  Tiothimg,  it  won't  be  a  story ;"  but  I  was  not 

.even  to  have  this  wretched  subterfuge  to  comfort  me,  for  our 

mother  repeated : 

'  '*  My  dears,  have  you  seen  it  anywhere  V* 

* "  No,  mamma,"  replied  Alice  and  Edith ;  and  "  No,  mamma," 
I  muttered. 

'  And  as  soon  as  the  words  had  left  my  lips  my  punishment 
b^an.  I  don't  mean  that  I  repented — ^if  I  had,  I  could  even 
then  have  spoken  out  honestly — ^but  my  peace  of  mind  was  gone. 
I  went  on  with  my  work  when  mamma  had  left  the  room,  chat- 
tering as  before,  and  laughing  with  the  others  at  the  odd  figures 
we  had  made  of  some  of  the  dolls ;  but  through  it  all  a  sense  of 
discomfort  pervaded  me.  My  self-respect  was  gone.  Of  course 
I  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  for  myself.  I  thought,  perhaps,  after 
all,  it  wasn't  mamma's  wool  that  I  had  seen ;  it  was  dark  under 
the  chest  of  drawers  where  it  had  rolled,  and  I  hadn't  looked 
much  at  it ;  and  if  it  were,  probably  she  had  picked  it  up,  and 
mislaid  it  afterwards.    But  I  didn't  go  and  look. 

'  After  dinner  mamma  left,  with  her  little  black  bag,  and  my 
two  sisters  saw  her  off  at  the  station,  and  promised  to  meet  her 
when  she  came  back  by  the  five  o'clock  train,  which  got  in  in 
time  for  tea.  It  was  only  a  twenty  minutes'  railway  ride.  Had 
it  been  a  long^  troublesome  journey  I  would  have  told  all ;  so 
I  said  to  myself;  as  it  was,  I  very  nearly  did  when  my  dear 
mother  kissed  me,  and  said,  "  Good-bye/'  adding,  with  her  kind 
smile,  "  I  won't  forget  your  book,  Efi&e ;"  but  it  seemed  too  late 
then,  and  I  said  nothii^. 

'  Oh  what  a  long  afternoon  that  was !  I  thought  it  would 
never  end.  My  sisters  (how  I  envied  their  light-heartedness  I) 
were  full  of  talk  about  the  coming  Christmas  pleasures^  and  I 
tried  to  join ;  but  I  think  they  found  me  stupid,  for  they  went 
away  together,  and  then  I  tried  to  play  with  my  little  brothers, 
but  that  wouldn't  do  either.  "  Effie"  was  "cross,"  they  said;  and 
they,  too,  went  ofiF  to  play  by  themselves.    I  was  left  alone  with 
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a  heart  as  heavy  as  lead,  and  presently  something  made  me  ran 
up  to  mamma's  room,  in  the  faint  hope  that  possibly  that  ball 
of  wool  was  gone.  No,  there  it  lay,  just  as  I  had  seen  it  the 
day  before ;  it  was  her  wool,  and  had  she  known  of  its  being 
there,  she  needn't  have  had  that  cold  journey.  I  had  a  good 
cry,  and  then  I  resolved  that  when  she  came  home  I  would 
confess  it  all  to  her,  and  be  forgiven,  and  I  would  never  tell 
another  story  as  long  as  I  lived.  Somewhat  relieved  by  this,  I 
came  down  to  find  the  dreary  afternoon  nearly  over,  and  my 
sisters  just  starting  for  the  station.  I  bustled  about  arranging 
the  tea-table  and  poking  the  fire  and  making  the  room  look  as 
comfortable  as  I  could ;  finally,  I  wheeled  mamma's  arm<chair  to 
the  fire  and  put  some  slippers  to  warm  for  her :  and  then  papa 
came  in  from  the  farm  with  Dingo  the  colley,  his  constant 
companion. 

* "  It's  a  cold  night,"  he  said ;  "  I  hope  your  mother  will  be  in 
soon." 

'"She's  sure  to  come  presently,  papa,"  I  replied,  kneeling 
down  to  caress  the  dog.  "  Alice  and  Edith  are  gone  to  meet 
her.  Here  they  come !"  I  continued,  running  to  the  window ; 
"  but  they  are  alone !" 

'  And  as  I  spoke,  my  heart  gave  a  leap  and  then  seemed  to 
stop.  I  couldn't  speak  or  move,  when  my  sisters  rushed  in 
looking  pale  and  frightened. 

' "  Papa,"  they  cried,  both  together,  "  the  train  isn't  come,  and 
they  said  something  was  wrong.  Oh,  papa,  do  go  and  hear !  I 
believe  it's  an  accident ;"  and  Alice  burst  into  a  fit  of  crying, 
while  Edith  clung  to  our  father. 

'  I  said  nothing,  and  felt  as  if  I  were  turning  to  stona  Papa 
was  out  of  the  hou&e  in  a  moment  and  running  down  to  the 
station.  Alice,  who  was  a  very  thoughtful  girl  (your  mother, 
you  know,  children),  dried  her  eyes,  tried  to  comfort  us  by  a  few 
encouraging  words,  and  went  to  tell  nurse,  an  old  and  valued 
servant,  who  made  every  preparation  for  possible  emergencies. 
Edith,  too,  had  left  the  room,  and  I — ^poor  miserable  I — ^was 
alone ;  alone  with  such  bitter  agonising  thoughts  as  I  trust,  my 
children,  you  will  never  feel.  If  mamma  were  hurt,  or  perhaps 
dead !  could  I  ever  be  happy  again  ?  Never  !  and  how  could  I 
live  with  this  horrible  load  on  my  heart  ?  Oh,  to  see  her  once 
more  and  confess  all  my  sin,  for  it  seemed  sin  now,  and  I  made 
no  more  excuses  for  myself.  The  night  came  on  as  I  knelt  by 
the  window,  half  hidden  by  the  curtain ;  the  stars  came  out  and 
the  room  darkened.  Some  one  looked  in  once,  but  I  did  not 
move.  It  seemed  to  me  that  hours  passed  before  I  heard  the 
wheels  of  a  cab  driving  up  to  the  front  door.  And  then  I  dared 
not  leave  my  place,  though  I  trembled  all  over  with  dread.    I 
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heard  my  father's  voice,  I  heard  my  sisters  run  to  the  door,  and 
then  T  heard  another  voice — my  mother's — in  the  room. 

*"Why,  how  dark  it  is!  stir  the  fire,  Alice,  and  where's 
Effie  ?    I've  got  her  book." 

'  I  came  slowly  forward,  still  bewildered  and  half  dazzled  by 
the  lights  now  brought  in,  to  be  kissed  and  clasped  in  my 
mother's  arms — my  dear  mother,  unharmed  and  safe!  given 
back  to  me,  all  undeserving  as  I  was.  I  could  do  nothing  but 
hide  my  face  on  her  bosom  and  sob,  till  she  was  quite  frightened. 

•  "  What  is  it,  my  darling  V  she  asked,  holding  me  back  from 
her  and  looking  at  me  anxiously ;  "  how  white  and  cold  you 
are!" 

*  Her  kind  words  only  made  me  cry  the  more,  and  my  sisters 
said,  "  She  was  frightened  about  you,  mamma ;  we  all  were." 

' "  No,  no,"  I  cried ;  "  it  wasn't  that." 

'  For  you  see,  children,  truth  had  grown  precious  to  me  now, 
and  this  wasn't  all  the  truth,  as  you  know ;  and  then,  growing 
braver  and  longing  for  the  relief  of  confession,  I  spoke  out,  as 
well  as  my  sobs  would  let  me,  and  told  my  mother  everything. 
Though  somewhat  incoherent  in  my  story,  she  understood  it  all 
— as  mothers  do  understand — all  my  naughtiness  and  all  my 
dread  and  misery.  The  rest  were  very  kind,  too,  and  evidently 
felt  that  I  had  been  well  punished.  And  they  were  all  too 
thankful  for  our  mother's  safety  to  think  much  of  anything 
else.  There  had  been  an  accident,  which  had  caused  some 
delay  and  much  anxiety,  but  happily  nothing  worse  than  a 
shaking  to  the  passengers.  That  night,  before  I  went  to  sleep, 
my  mother  came  and  sat  by  my  bed  and  talked  to  me  very 
seriously,  and  she  prayed  with  me  that  God,  for  Christ's  sake, 
would  forgive  me  and  give  me  a  truthful  heart.  And  I  am  sure, 
dear  chilcfien,  her  prayers  were  heard.  For  a  long  time  I  could 
not  bear  to  look  at  that  story-book  my  mother  had  brought  me ; 
but  afterwards  I  came  to  love  it  as  a  reminder  of  God's  great 
mercy  both  in  preserving  my  mother  and  in  helping  me  to  over- 
come my  sin.  Now,  can  any  of  you  teU  me  any  texts  about 
truthfulness  V 

*  Isn't  God  caUed  «  A  God  of  truth  ?" '  asked  Ethel. 

'Yes;  in  Deut.  xxxii.  4,  "A  God  of  truth  and  without 
iniquity." ' 

' "  I  am  the  way,  the  truth,  and  the  life," '  said  Guy. 

*  Yes,'  said  Mrs.  Eastlake.  '  Our  Saviour  is  speaking  of  Him- 
self there ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  same  chapter  (John  xiv.) 
is  called  the  Spirit  of  truth.  So  we  may  see  how  much  im- 
portance is  attached  to  this  grace,  and  a  little  further  on  in 
chap.  xvi.  Jesus  Christ  says,  "  the  Spirit  of  truth  "  will  "  guide 
you  into  all  truth ;"  here,  then,  is  a  beautiful  promise  for  us. 
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God  is  truth  Himself,  and  He  would  have  all  His  people  truth- 
ful. "  Behold  Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts,"  David 
says  to  God  when  confessing  his  sin — that  is,  perfect  sincerity ; 
no  scheming,  no  deceiving  of  others  by  our  words  or  our  looks. 
My  dear  children,  do  set  up  the  crystal  pillar,  and  keep  it  bright 
and  dear.  With  the  shining  gold  and  the  glowing  red,  our 
house-building  is  getting  on  famously,  and  already  begins  to  look 
beautiful.' 

F.  M.  S. 
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ON  VERSATILITY. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  lion  misses  his  first  spring  he  turns  sulky 
and  slinks  back  to  his  lair.  We  should  not  like  to  make 
personal  experiment  of  this  alleged  weakness  in  his  character ; 
he  might  conquer  his  mortification  and  '  try,  try,  try  again.'  If 
he  did  he  would  probably  succeed.  The  crowh  of  success  is 
given  to  perseverance  and  to  variety  of  resource.  There  is  no 
example  for  our  imitation  supplied  by  the  stupid  pertinacity  of 
the  blue-bottle  fly,  who  thumps  his  head  scores  of  times  against 
the  same  pane  of  glass,  and  does  not  investigate  the  chances  of 
release  from  captivity  in  some  other  direction.  Persistence  in 
purpose,  with  versatility  in  means,  form  the  happy  combination 
that  augurs  success.  If  you  cannot  bowl  out  the  man  at  the 
wicket  with  rapid  balls,  try  him  with  a  gentle  and  deceitful 
pitch  just  before  his  block-hole.  Creep  in  to  him,  if  you  cannot 
knock  him  down.  Inflexibility  of  mode,  running  in  ruts, 
hugging  the  tradition  of  the  elders  in  points  of  form,  want  of 
supple  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  the  times^  should  be 
sedulously  guarded  against.  You  may  safely  rap  an  alligator's 
tail  and  slip  away  before  he  has  time  to  turn  round  and  rend 
you.  '  His  scales  are  his  pride,'  but  are  a  good  deal  in  the  way 
sometimes.  The  old  mailed  knights  were  terrible  creatures 
when  they  came  thundering  straight  on  to  you  ;  but  if  you 
managed  to  twist  them  off  their  horses,  they  were  something 
like  beetles  laid  on  their  backs,  and  a  deft  warrior  without 
encumbrance  might  make  short  work  of  them  while  they  were 
considering  how  to  get  up. 

The  Church  has  again  and  again  to  learn  the  lesson  of  David 
and  Goliath.  Never  was  a  living  thing  so  free  to  organise  and 
re-organize  itself,  and  to.  incorporate  with  itself  all  knowledge^ 
science  and  art,  and  to  adopt  new  modes,  new  instruments  for 
accomplishing  its  mission,  as  is  the  Church  of  Christ     Its 
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freedom  is  bounded  by  nothing  but  the  moral  law.  But  the 
tendency  to  petrifaction  is  ever  present.  The  lava  flows  at  white 
heat  out  of  the  crater,  and  at  that  glorious  temperature  it  rolls 
where  it  pleases ;  but  ere  long  the  white  becomes  red,  and  the 
red  fades  to  grey,  and  its  free  course  is  over ;  little  boys  can 
scramble  upon  it,  and  insultingly  roast  chestnuts  in  the  cracks. 

Liberty  of  action  is  our  boast ;  but  how  frequently  is  it  little 
more  than  a  boast.  Our  freedom  is  perpetually  running  into 
formulas  and  congeaUng  there.  Ever  Ld  anon  some  grelt  Uve 
soul  passes  through  the  midst  of  us,  and  rives  all  our  formulas 
to  pieces,  casting  them  once  more  into  the  melting-pot  of  his 
own  fiery  personality.  But  when  he  is  gone  into  the  great 
silence,  all  grows  stiff  again. 

When  a  man  of  vigorous  mind,  wholesomely  careless  of  the 
'  traditions  of  the  elders,'  applies  himself  to  the  great  problem 
of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  among  men,  cuts  his  own 
implements  out  of  the  wood,  and  makes  his  own  rules,  guiding 
himself  only  by  a  consideration,  first,  of  the  issue  to  be  obtained, 
and,  secondly,  of  his  means  of  obtaining  it,  how  thankful  the 
average  Christian  worker  is  for  the  impetus,  and  with  what 
sweet  meekness  he  absorbs  the  novelties  of  plan  and  method  1 
'Moody  and  Sankey' — ^the  words  suggest  new  and  lively 
methods  of  conducting  meetings,  a  racy  originality  of  speech, 
a  new  set  of  melodies,  the  utilisation  of  a  fine  solo  voice 
'singing  the  Gospel.'  Mr.  Moody  is  not  the  only  racy  or 
earnest  preacher  in  existence,  nor  the  only  possessor  of  good 
common-sense  for  the  management  of  large  gatherings ;  and 
there  are  many  good  tenor  voices  in  our  churches  who  could  do 
what  Mr.  Sankey  does,  if  they  dared,  and  if  the  Churches  would 
let  them.  The  Church  has  now  endorsed  '  Moody  and  Sankey,' 
prints  their  hymns,  and  copies  to  some  extent  their  methods 
when  '  a  revival '  is  desired ;  but '  Moody  and  Sankey '  have  not 
exhausted  all  possibilities  of  adaptation  of  art,  science,  and 
culture  to  the  great  work  of  compelling  the  multitude  to  listen 
to  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

We  complain  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  the  people  into  our 
sanctuaries  to  receive  the  Gospel  message.  In  a  large  circus,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  I  witnessed  three  thousand  people  crushing  in, 
to  listen  to  sacred  pieces  sung  by  the  '  Alpine  Choir.'  Seven 
young  maidens,  most  of  them  little  girls,  sung  concerted  pieces 
for  female  voices.  They  sang  them  with  good  delivery  and 
intonation ;  time  and  tune  were  good,  the  music  was  simple  and 
sweety  the  words  were  Scriptural  and  tender.  There  was 
nothing  more  than  a  small  choir  of  cultivated  amateurs  in 
most  of  our  large  congregations  might  easily  emulate;  yet 
when  do  we  find  associations  of  Christian  young  ladies  and 
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gentlemen  of  musical  skill  and  education  uniting  to  draw  the 
people  within  sound  of  the  Gospel  ? 

It  was  a  privilege  to  address  those  three  thousand  people  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  on  the  old  Gospel  theme,  but  the  thought 
would  instantly  recur — ^Why  cannot  our  musically  gifted  people 
unite  and  practise  together,  and  create  great  audiences  for  our 
speakers  on  the  revealed  mysteries  of  the  Divine  love  and 
passion  ?  We  lack  versatility,  and  imagination,  and  deftness 
in  adjustment  of  the  means  that  culture  has  placed  within  the 
Church's  reach.  It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  in  not  a  few 
quarters  this  complaint  would  be  unjust  and  inappropriate, 
because  the  dwellers  in  those  quarters  are  thoroughly  alive 
to  their  privileges  and  duties,  and  are  aware  that  their  Master 
makes  a  levy  en  masse  of  all  their  faculties  in  the  struggle  with 
the  overbearing  forces  of  the  world.  But  these  are  still  the 
exception,  not  the  rule.  It  is  more  common  for  Churches  to 
persevere  in  decoroua  dulness  of  orthodox  routine,  than  to  be 
chargeable  with  friskiness.  It  is  not  wilful  repression  of 
varied  powers  that  I  complain  of,  but  ignorance  of  the  use  that 
may  be  made  of  them.  It  is  the  pride  of  many  a  department 
of  commercial  industry  that  it  now  utilises  and  turns  to  the 
service  of  man  what  in  less-illuminated  days  was  cast  away  as 
refuse.  Out  of  evil-smelling  residua  of  our  gas-works  we  now 
make  lovely  colours  and  sweet  odours.  We  need  a  little  more 
of  the  same  adroitness  in  the  Church.  In  these  days  cookery 
is  elevated  to  the  rank  of  one  of  the  fine  arts.  We  still  con- 
demn the  absorbing  fleshliness  of  a  Lucullus,  and  restrain  our 
stomachs  from  wallowing  in  delights  of  eating  and  drinking ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  wisely  recognise  the  physical  basis 
of  intellectual  life,  and  the  indissoluble  partnership  between 
flesh  and  spirit,  which  punishes  the  more  glorious  member  of 
the  firm  if  it  be  unjust  and  niggardly  to  the  inferior.  And  we 
venture  to  suggest  an  analogy  between  cookery  for  the  body 
and  our  methods  of  presentation  of  the  'meat  that  endureth 
unto  everlasting  life.*  A  thumb-marked  plate,  a  fly  in  the 
milk-jug,  the  absence  of  a  little  appropriate  condiment,  may 
excite  distaste  to  wholesome  food  in  an  invalid.  And  what  are 
we  all,  spiritually,  but  invalids  ?  It  may  appear  melancholy 
that  the  glorious  truths  of  the  Word  of  God,  or  the  sacred  fire 
of  meetings  for  prayer,  should  suffer  obscuration  and  partial 
extinction  by  reason  of  bad  grammar,  draughts  of  cold  air, 
a  wheezy  harmonium,  cracked  and  dissonant  voices  in  the  choir, 
or  any  other  aesthetic  sin  of  omission  or  commission.  But 
instead  of  lecturing  souls  on  the  duty  of  *  rising  above '  these 
'  externals,'  may  it  not  be  as  well  to  try  and  improve  the  ex- 
ternals ?    I  have  my  mind  now  rather  upon  omissions  than  com- 
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missions ;  upon  unused  faculties  in  the  Church ;  and  therefore 
will  hazard  a  word  or  two  about  week-night  services.  It  is  a 
common  thing  to  hear  reproaches  from  ministers  about  non- 
attendance  of  their  flocks  at  these  *  interim  dividends '  of  holy 
things,  these  stepping-stones  between  Sunday  and  Sunday, 
whereon  if  a  man  set  foot  he  shall  the  less  often  splash  himself 
in  the  muddy  stream  of  worldlinesa.  And,  on  the  other  hand^ 
we  hear  the  flock  saying  under  their  breath,  with  apologetic 
bleats,  that  the  grass  is  dry  on  those  bi-weekly  hillocks,  and 
they  are  not  allured  thereby.  Let  the  shepherds  take  their 
flocks  by  guile.  There  is  a  sort  of  guileless  guile,  worldly  craft 
digested  and  transformed  by  a  NathanaeL  It  is  such  as  we  use 
when  we  set  children,  who  flag  in  a  long  walk  home,  upon  the 
singing  of  marching-tunes ;  the  rhythm  and  the  music  put  spirit 
into  their  poor  little  weary  legs.  Suppose,  then,  that  sacred 
music,  carefully  studied  and  well  rendered,  were  introduced 
into  services  alleged  to  be  dull,  and  that  young  people  who  can 
delight  us  with  songs  and  trios  and  quartets  in  the  drawing- 
room  were  encouraged  to  ofier  their  services  to  the  Church, 
and  that  the  power  of  music,  and  the  refreshment  of  sweet 
sounds,  were  poured  into  the  vial  of  a  week-night  service,  would 
the  contents  be  more  unwholesome,  or  would  the  exhilaration 
be  ungodly  or  unspiritual  ?  Surely  God  is  no  better  pleased 
with  wretched  singing  than  we  may  presume  He  was  with  a 
mediaeval  monk's  dirty  skin.  If  we  are  to  comfort  ourselves 
with  'psalms  and  hymns  and  spiritual  songs,'  it  hurts  our 
common-sense  to  suggest  that  we  should  not  have  the  best  we 
can  get.  By  no  means  exclude  popular  hymns  and  tunes  iu 
which  all  who  have  voices  capable  of  musical  tones  may  join ; 
but  I  say  we  need  not  shut  out  from  our  week-night  refresh- 
ments suitable  and  relevant  music  of  a  higher  order.  Was  any 
law  of  Christian  simplicity  violated,  for  example,  by  such  a 
service  as  the  one  I  will  now  record  ?  I  found  on  reaching  the 
place  that  I  was  met  by  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  a  crowded 
room.  The  first  hymn  revealed  the  presence  of  skilled  vocalists 
in  the  room,  and  of  singers  who  had  made  a  study  of  the  hymn 
they  had  to  sing,  as  well  as  of  the  musical  score.  The  congre- 
f^ation  were  intended  to  join,  and  they  did ;  but  they  did  not 
sing  in  the  lifeless  and  drowsy,  or  monotonously  noisy,  way 
which  one  is  well  accustomed  to.  The  soul  and  meaning  thrust 
into  the  tune  by  the  choir — the  intelligent  phrasing,  the  light 
and  shade,  the  work  of  the  spirit,  in  short,  which  the  congre- 
gation felt  in  the  voices  of  the  leaders,  niled  and  taught  the 
congregation.  They  '  spoke  to  one  another  in  the  psalm,'  and 
the  emotion  roused  by  music  in  the  realm  of  sensation  was 
carried  over  into  the    realm   of   the  spirit.      The  thoughts 
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'  breathed '  and  the  words  '  burned '  as  that  mighty  magician, 
music,  knows  how  to  make  them.  After  the  hymn  came  a 
prayer  by  the  presiding  minister,  so  simple,  so  sincere,  so 
solemn,  that  it  was  evident  he  recognised  what  Jacob  discovered, 
but  had  not  known  before  a  dream  revealed  it — '  Surely  the 
Lord  is  in  this  place/  Then  followed  the  reading  of  some 
passages  of  Scripture,  to  which  the  president  said  his  attention 
had  been  directed  by  members  of  the  congregation  during  the 
week,  and  if  any  of  them  were  present  he  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  word  or  two  from  them.  Two  or  three  then  spoke.  It 
was  about  the  time  of  the  General  Parliamentary  election,  and 
one  of  them  made  some  pertinent  and  striking  observations 
about  the  searching  things  said  by  Isaiah  and  others  of  the 
prophets  on  the  great  political  and  social  scandals  of  those  old 
days.  Another  had  come  from  the  death-bed  of  a  friend,  and 
gave  exhilarating  testimony  to  the  victory  gained  in  the  strength 
of  Him  who  had  abolished  death,  and  spoke  of  the  light  shed 
by  a  glory  unseen  of  bystanders,  that  kindled  in  the  dying  eye 
just  as  the  light  of  life  was  sinking  back  into  the  socket.  These 
speakers  were  men  I  had  heard  before,  at  political  and  other 
'  secular '  meetings,  and  it  was  very  pleasant  to  hear  them  giving 
variety  and  zest  to  this  somewhat  novel  week-night  service. 
The  choir  then  sang  a  short  anthem,  and  the  president,  in  an 
address  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  gathered  up  and  improved  upon 
what  had  been  said.  Another  hymn,  a  prayer  by  one  of  the 
elders,  and  the  benediction  concluded  a  service  which  had  been 
full  of  pleasure  and  variety,  as  well  as  true  spiritual  stimulus. 
I  felt  that  if  any  of  the  singers  or  the  speakers  had  impressed 
me  as  otherwise  than  evidently  spiritually-minded,  the  service 
would  have  jarred  on  me  as  a  mere  *  performance  *;  but  I  had  a 
solemn  joy  in  witnessing  a  number  of  Christian  people,  variously 
gifted,  bringing  to  God's  high  service  their  several  endowments 
in  grateful  consecration. 

Another  night  (I  was  not  present)  one  of  the  friends  had  a 
magic-lantern  in  the  same  room,  furnished  with  slides  which 
gave  texts  for  some  very  profitable  talk.  And  on  another 
occasion  one  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  a  trained  elocu- 
tionist, read  some  sacred  poetry,  of  a  high  class,  in  a  fashion  that 
gained  the  enraptured  attention  of  a  large  audience ;  and,  the 
object  of  the  meeting  being  devotional,  and  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  Divine  life,  the  readings  were  interspersed  with  hymns 
and  short  prayers.  I  could  not  but  marvel  at  the  freedom  and 
ease  with  which  the  gifts  and  accomplishments  of  the  members 
of  the  Church  were  utilised,  and  so  interwoven  with  the  ordinary 
routine  of  a  week-night  service  as  to  give  a  charm  that  is  so 
often  lacking.    There  was  nothing  oflensively  ornate ;  no  lower- 
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ing  of  spiritaal  tone  for  aesthetic  effect ;  simply  a  consecration 
on  Grod's  altar  of  His  own  gifts^  with  a  large  liberality  and 
breadth  of  view,  and  an  ease  of  treatment  that  was  as  creditable 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Chnrch,  as  it  was  conspicuonsly  snccessful 
at  least  in  the  numbers  who  were  present,  and  in  the  testimony 
of  the  bright^  unfagged,  cheered  faces  that  streamed  out  on  the 
homeward  path. 

Edwajld  Butler. 


WO  EDS    OF   CHEER   FOR    PREACHERS, 
TEACHERS,    AND    WORKERS. 

SOPHISMS. 

We  would  correct  a  few  sophisms.  In  one  word,  to  adopt  Bacon's 
view  of  Idolatries,  let  us  smite  idols  of  the  mind,  which  often 
darken  the  hearts  of  the  true  children  of  God ;  and  let  us  try  to 
cheer  all  workers  in  the  great  harvest- field  of  the  Church.  We 
are  hart  sometimes  by  what  a  writer  once  called  the  '  worldly- 
hoUes;'  those  who,  perhaps  all  unconsciously  to  themselves, 
bring  worldly  estimates  into  the  Church  of  Qod. 

There  is  the  sophism  about  Wealth.  It  is  well,  it  is 
pleasant^  if  wealth  come  into  the  Church  leaving  its  large  gift 
on  the  altar.  Where  this  is  done  with  true  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship, it  inspires  others  ;  but  if  done  with  pride  and  ostentation, 
it  hurts  and  depresses  those  who  have  lesser  offerings,  involving, 
perhaps,  greater  sacrifice.  But  if  wealth  does  not  come  to  your 
church,  or  coming,  leaves  it  for  causes  beyond  control,  why 
should  you  mind?  Did  you  ask  Christ  to  give  you  souls  to 
care  for,  or  wealthy  men  ?  Did  you  consecrate  yourself  to  the 
service  of  building  up  a  wealthy  Church,  or  a  spiritual  Church 
in  the  highest  sense  of  manliness  and  moral  strength  ?  Or  sup- 
posing it  said  to  you  as  a  matter  of  comfort^  Wait  and  work,  and 
wealtMer  ones  will  come  again  ?  Do  you  really  find  comfort  in 
that  ?  Is  your  eye  strained  for  a  vision  of  rich  men  with  gold 
rings  coming  into  the  Church?  Then  shame  on  you.  You 
have  no  right  to  seek  or  to  take  such  comfort.  The  wealth  you 
ought  to  honour  is  the  wealth  of  love,  of  pity,  of  sacrifice,  what- 
ever the  measure  of  the  earthly  gift  of  gold  and  silver  may  be. 
You  have  not  to  seek  that  each  should  have  a  costly  chalice, 
but  that^ though  even  of  the  poorest  earthenware,  men  may  give  a 
cup  of  cold  water  to  the  thirsty  and  the  needy.  Beware,  then, 
of  judging  a  religious  work  by  the  '  takings* 

There  is  the  sophism  about  Numbers.      It  is  pleasant  to 
preach  in  the  crowded  church — very  pleasant ;  it  is  right  to 
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seek  for  a  large  ingathering — very  right.  But  supposing  for  a 
time  that  is  denied  you.  May  not  a  crowd  be  deariy  purchased 
by  lack  of  fidelty  in  training  character,  by  some  omission  of 
the  practical  aspects  of  a  Oospel  which  does  not  vitalise  after 
all,  unless  it  makes  men  meek,  patient,  gentle,  charitable^  for- 
giving, and  Christ-like  ?  Supposing  you  have  the  five  hundred 
instead  of  the  thousand  hearers,  or  even  the  fifty  instead  of  the 
hundred.  Granted !  Then  if  the  merchant  he  made  so  faithful 
that  he  becomes  true,  tender,  kind  to,  and  interested  in,  all  his 
employes^  so  that  they  say,  How  noble,  how  good,  how  Christian 
this  man  is  to  us — ^is  not  that  better  than  if  he  be  left  giving 
his  thousands  to  subscription  lists,  and  yet  be  indifierent  to 
his  human  and  divine  influence  over  the  men  about  him  ?  Or 
if  your  hearer  be  a  servant,  and  that  life  is  trained  to  such 
sweet  sanctities  as  to  make  the  home  Christ-like  in  service,  is 
not  that  better  than  if  such  a  servant  were  only  a  demonstrative 
*  outward '  one,  who  had  little  inner  life  ?  What  are  numbers 
compared  with  realities  ?  So  that  if  some  one  said  to  you.  Adopt 
such  a  style,  imitate  such  a  man,  and  you  will  crowd  your 
church,  you  must  smite  the  idol  to  the  dust — must  say  to  your- 
self, Perhaps  my  life-work  may  be  to  train  to  highest  use  and 
divinest  life  the  souls  I  have.  Beware,  then,  of  judging  a  re- 
ligious work  by  the  ' countings* 

Then  there  is  the  sophism  about  Beputation.  What  have 
you  to  do  with  your  reputation  ?  God  will  guard  that.  Take 
care  of  your  character,  and  leave  your  reputation  to  take  care  of 
itself.  Your  character  is  what  you  are,  your  reputation  is  what 
is  said  about  you.  Besides,  a  reputation,  what  is  it  ?  Two 
generations  at  the  longest  will  bury  all  that.  The  blast  of 
fame's  trumpet  dies  out  as  you  listen.  The  flowers  in  the  wreath 
fade  as  they  are  woven.  When  we  see  men  trying  to  build  up 
a  reputation^  we  see  children  building  the  sand-houses  which 
the  laughing  wave  will  presently  smite  down.  He,  therefore,  is 
a  sophistical  reasoner  who  says  reputation  is  worth  thought,  and 
time,  and  toil.  It  is  worth  none  of  them.  That  which  will  live 
longest,  and  which  only  lives  indeed,  is  a  character  that  has 
translated  truth  into  life.  Beware,  then,  of  judging  a  religious 
work  by  the  *  plaudits* 

Let  us  think  on  these  things.  Let  every  worker  take  heart. 
He  who  preaches  Christ  and  the  Cross,  he  who  lives  Christ  and 
the  Cross,  wherever  he  is,  and  to  whomsoever  he  is  sent,  will 
work  best  for  men,  and  will  win  the  crown  of  life  which  fadeth 
not  away. 

W.  M.  S. 

Adversity  borrows   its  sharpest   sting  from  impatience. — Bithop 
Horne, 
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THE  RIGHTS  OF  WOMAN. 

The  Sights  of  woman — ^What  are  they  ? —  . 
The  Eight  to  labour,  love,  and  pray ; 
The  Sight  to  weep  with  those  that  weep ; 
The  Sight  to  wake  when  others  sleep. 

The  Sight  to  dry  the  falling  tear ; 
The  Sight  to  quell  the  rising  fear ; 
The  Sight  to  smooth  the  brow  of  care, 
And  whisper  comfort  in  despair. 

The  Sight  to  watch  the  parting  breath ; 
To  soothe  and  cheer  the  bed  of  death ; 
The  Sight  when  earthly  hopes  all  fail, 
To  point  to  that  within  the  veiL 

The  Sight  the  wanderer  to  reclaim, 
And  lure  the  lost  from  paths  of  shame ; 
The  Sight  to  comfort  and  to  bless 
The  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

The  Sight  the  little  ones  to  guide. 
In  simple  faith,  to  Him  who  died ; 
With  earnest  love  and  gentle  praise. 
To  bless  and  cheer  their  youthful  days. 

The  Sight  the  intellect  to  train. 
And  guide  the  soul  to  noble  aim  ; 
Teach  it  to  rise  above  earth's  toys, 
And  wing  its  flight  to  heavenly  joys. 

The  Sight  to  live  for  those  we  love ; 
The  Sight  to  die  that  love  to  prove ; 
The  Sight  to  brighten  earthly  homes 
With  pleasant  smiles  and  gentle  tones. 

Are  these  thy  Sights  ? — Then  use  them  well ; 
The  holy  influence  none  can  tell. 
If  these  are  thine,  why  ask  for  more  ? — 
Thou  hast  enough  to  answer  for  I 

Are  these  thy  Sights  ? — Then  murmur  not 
That  woman's  mission  is  thy  lot 
Improve  the  talents  God  has  given  : 
Life's  duties  done — thy  rest  in  heaven ! 

From  '  Our  Daughters,'  by  Mbs.  G.  L.  Seaney. 
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PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 


The  Little  Ones, 

Let  sermons  have  special  illustrations  for  childhood ;  thus  you 
will  attract  the  little  ones ;  or  in  one  of  the  Scripture  readings 
let  there  be  a '  sermonette '  especially  for  them.  Encourage  them 
also  to  send  you  their  little  record  of  such  teaching.  The  last 
invitation  of  this  kind  brought  twelve  such  records.  One  or 
two  of  these  came  from  little  ones  of  eight  years  old. 

CircvZate  the  Truth  you  Love. 

If  any  words  in  this  Magazine,  for  instance,  go  to  your  own 
heart,  and  do  you  good,  send  it  on  to  those  whom  you  think  our 
words  will  guide  and  comfort.  I  have  noticed  how  eagerly 
people  recommend  their  doctors,  and  how  pleased  they  are  if 
you  send  for  their  favourite  one.  Do  likewise  with  all  healing 
medicines  from  the  Great  Physician  of  souls. 

Make  a  Stand  against  Cruelty. 

Subscribe,  if  you  can,  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Animals ;  but  remember,  in  the  order  of  creation  man 
stands  first.  St.  James  says,  *  Do  not  kill ' !  Strange  counsel ! 
Can  that  be  needful  for  Christians  ?  Yes,  for  we  may  kill  by 
neglect,  by  scorn,  by  satire,  by  wounding  reputations,  and  by 
bruising  delicate  susceptibilities.  Boys  are  very  cruel  some- 
times to  birds,  and  what  they  call  in  Scotland  '  beasties,'  and 
in  great  public  schools  they  are  often  cruel  to  each  other. 
Manliness  does  not  mean  the  power  to  snub  or  to  smite  '  a  fag  M 
Men  and  women,  too,  are  cruel  often  to  each  other,  sometimes 
by  want  of  thought  as  well  as  want  of  heart.  '  Be  ye  kind  one 
to  another.' 


SCANDAL. 

The  story  is  told  of  a  woman  who  freel^r  used  her  tongue  to  the  scandal 
of  others,  and  made  confession  to  the  priest  of  what  she  had  done  ;  then 
he  gave  her  a  ripe  thistle- top,  and  told  her  to  go  out  in  various  directions 
and  scatter  the  seeds  one  by  one.  Wondering  at  the  penance  imposed, 
she  obeyed,  and  then  returned  and  told  her  confessor.  To  her  amaze- 
ment, he  bade  her  go  back  and  gather  the  scattered  seeds  ;  and  when 
she  objected  that  it  would  be  impossible,  he  repHed,  that  it  would  be  still 
inore  difficult  to  gather  up  and  destroy  all  the  evil  reports  which  she  had 
circulated  about  others.  Any  thoughtless,  careless  person  can  scatter  a 
handful  of  thistle-seeds  before  the  wind  in  a  moment ;  but  the  strongest 
and  widest  man  cannot  gather  them  up  again. 
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A  FAREWELL. 

0  SWEET  and  true !    0  loved  and  lost ! 

0  fragrant  memory  1 
0  light  that  faded  off  our  path 

To  reappear  on  high ! 
In  tears  we  tread  our  lonelier  way, 
Waiting  the  dawn  of  heaven's  day. 

Deax  friend,  farewell ! 
In  His  bright  presence  where  no  pain  can  dwell 
Thou  dost  indeed  fare  welL 
No  passing  bell, 
No  sorrow-laden  knell. 
Against  the  peace  of  that  calm  air  rebel. 
Thou  seest  Him  who  rules  o'er  Death  and  HeU, 
The  Lord  of  life,  whose  eyes  the  night  dispel ; 
And  by-and-by,  as  our  hearts'  instincts  tell, 

In  God's  good  time, 
By  the  same  grace  that  helped  thee  we  shall  climb 
Up  to  the  summit  of  the  mount  sublime, 
And  clasp  thee,  in  the  resurrection-morning's  prime. 
Till  then,  sweet  soul,  farewell ! 

E.  B. 

Flowebs  are  types  and  symbols.  They  tell  us  of  Qod's  tenderness 
when  they  peep  from  the  frosted  fields,  from  the  black  bier  of  winter, 
and  herald  the  birth  of  spring.  They  proclaim  His  promises  when  they 
flood  with  beauty  the  bleak  and  barren  earth  ;  and  they  whisper  of  His 
love  when,  in  sweet  anticipation  of  coming  summer,  thev  bid  us  look 
hopefully  forward  to  that  season  when  our  loved  ones  wno  have  '  gone 
before'  shall  blossom  in  the  golden  meadows  of  the  glory-land.  God  is 
everywhere  showering  these  types  of  loveliness  :  now  in  the  blossom  of 
the  aloe,  blooming  but  once  in  a  century,  and  now  in  the  star-eyed  daisy 
that  gems  the  lowly  sward ;  in  arid  deserts,  alons  the  dusty  high-roads, 
by  rivers'  brinks,  in  green  mountain-passes,  in  alpine  altitudes  clinging 
to  the  glacier,  or  nestling  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  avalanche,  upon 
sleepers'  graves,  on  rock  islands  in  old  Ocean's  midst—everywhere  things 
of  beauty.  Happy  is  he  who  can  read  the  true  language  of  flowers ! 
The^  have  a  speech  for  his  gloom  and  his  gladness,  for  his  sorrow  and 
his  joy;  when  the  sunlight  of  hope  Ughts  up  his  hearth,  and  when  the 
cold  cloud-shadows  loom  on  his  desolate  heart.  When  the  merry  bells 
ring  out  their  joy-peals  on  the  marriage  morn,  how  lightly  the  flowers 
wreathe  the  fair  young  brow  of  the  bUthe  bride,  and  seem  to  teU  of  long 
and  h^py  hours,  and  whisi>er  in  fairy  accents  of  felicitous  futures! 
Pressed  flowers  that  we  find  in  old  letters  from  those  we  loved,  borne 
across  the  waves  from  distant  shores — what  an  eloquent  speech  thev  have ! 
They  tell  of  tears  that  trickled  on  them  as  fond  hands,  now  folded  in 
distant  churchyards,  dropped  them  on  the  blistered  page ;  and  then,  in 
those  fadings,  we  sometimes  read,  alas !  of  broken  iriendships  and  the 
lapse  of  love.  Beautiful  tvpes.  yet  sad  withal,  are  flowers  !  How  akin 
they  are  to  dying  men  and  breaking  hearts !— 6r.  H.  Giddetu. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Footprints  op  the  Italian  Refobmebs.  By  John  Stoughton,  D.D. 
Religious  Tract  Society. 

In  this  attractive  volume  Dr.  Stoughton  has  gathered  together  reminis- 
cences of  his  extended  and  oft-repeated  wanderings  in  many  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  Italy.  The  central  idea  of  this  work  is  that  of  tracing 
the  premonitions  and  precursors  in  Italy  of  the  creat  Reformation  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  the  special  interest  here  tnrown  around  each  place 
that  Dr.  Stoughton  invites  us  to  visit,  is  derived  from  its  connection  with 
one  or  other  of  the  earl^r  Reformers ;  while  each  of  the  cities  described  is 
more  or  less  associated  with  the  Uves,  the  work,  the  persecutions,  and  suffer- 
ings of  these  pioneers  of  religious  freedom.  Among  them  are  included 
Savonarola,  Bernardino  Ochino,  Peter  Martyr  Vermiglio,  Aonio  Paleario, 
Vittoria  Colonna,  Juan  and  Alfonso  Vald^^s,  the  Duchess  Ren^e,  and 
others  less  known  to  fame,  whom  we  cannot  enumerate.  On  the  career 
and  influence  of  these  distinguished  persons  a  large  amount  of  infonna- 
tion  is  ^ven,  while  graphic  pictures  of  Italian  sceneiy,  vivid  descriptions 
of  architectural  masterpieces,  and  slight  incidents  of  travel,  dexterously 
interwoven,  combine  to  present  us  with  a  very  charming  volume.  The 
author's  accurate  historical  knowledge,  antiquarian  sympathies,  appre- 
ciation of  beauty,  and  felicity  of  style,  are  ail  laid  under  contribution, 
and  we  are  convinced  that  a  large  circle  of  readers  will  profit  by  the 
result. 

Indian  Pictures,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.  By  Rev.  W. 
Urwick,  M.A.    Religious  Tract  Society. 

This  volume  forms  a  highly  interesting  addition  to  the  *  Pen  and  Pencil 
Pictures '  already  published  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society.  Mr.  Urwick 
certainly  committed  himself  to  a  difficult  task  when  he  undertook  to 
give,  within  such  comparatively  narrow  limits,  a  series  of  sketches  of 
the  numerous  divisions  of  this  vast  country.  Ue  has  executed  his  work 
with  great  ability.  Having  started  with  a  peep  at  the  beautiful  island  of 
Ceylon,  he  first  takes  us  into  the  Madras  Presidency,  then  through  Bengal 
ana  away  to  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  i^terwards  through  some  of 
the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Puigab.  Returning  through  Rigpootana, 
the  tour  is  concluded  with  a  survey  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  The 
illustrations  are  very  numerous  and  effective,  representing  some  of  the 
grand  hatural  features  of  the  country,  its  mountain  peaks,  glaciers,  and 
gorges  ;  many  of  its  gigantic  edifices ;  palaces,  tombs,  and  temples,  and  a 
yanety  of  the  quaint  costumes  and  characteristic  postures  of  the  native 
inhabitants.  The  author  gives  brief  accounts  of  the  religious  beliefs  and 
ceremonies  of  the  people,  and  much  information  concerning  the  progress 
of  Christianity  under  the  different  missionary  organizations  that  are  at 
work  in  various  parts.  As  we  have  read,  we  have  marvelled  at  the  skill 
with  which  so  much  has  been  condensed  into  the  small  amount  of  letter- 
press allotted  for  the  purpose.    It  will  well  repay  attentive  perusal 

The  Resurrection  op  Jesus  Christ  an  Historical  Fact,  with  an 
Examination  op  Naturalistic  Hypotheses.  By  John  Kennedy, 
M.A.,  D.D.,  Honorary  Professor,  New  College,  London.  Religious 
Tract  Society. 

The  method,  spirit,  and  intellectual  grasp  displayed  by  the  author  of 
this  valuable  essay  make  it  a  wise  pendant  to  the  series  of  apologetic 
treatisas  which  he  has  prepared  for  popular  use.    Dr.  Kennedy  justly 
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refuses  to  those  who  are  slaves  to  the  preconceived  theory  that  a  super- 
natural event  is  h  priori  impossible,  any  right  to  the  proud  designation 
of  freethinker  ;  and  after  recounting,  on  nigh  authority,  the  rules  and 
principles  of  evidence  for  the  rational  credibility  of  any  historical  fact 
that  has  occurred  in  the  past,  applies  them  to  the  case  of  the  corporeal 
resurrection  of  Christ.  Takinf^  nis  start  with  the  evidences  afforded  by 
the  indubitably  authentic  £pistles  of  St  Paul,  and  strengthening  ms 
position  by  the  concessions  of  Renan,  Keim,  and  the  author  of  '  Super- 
natural Religion,'  he  brings  objectors  to  the  dilemma,  that  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Christ  was,  on  the  authority  of  one  who  staked  everything  on  hia 
belief  of  it,  either  a  fact  in  the  experience  of  his  contemporaries,  or  a 
wilful  falsehood  ;  that  the  fact  stands  in  such  organic  relation  witn  the 
whole  of  Pauline  doctrine,  that  Christianity  itself  stands  or  falls  with  it 
The  evidence  derivable  from  the  Acts  and  the  four  Gospels  is  well 
rehearaed,  and  the  objections  and  counter  hypotheses  are  honestly  ex- 
hibited and  powerfully  refuted,  as  one  and  all  involving  a  greater  strain 
on  the  credulity  of  mankind  than  the  admission  of  tiie  fact  itself. 
Renan's  visionary  hypothesis,  and  Keim  and  Dr.  Abbott's  subjective  and 
spiritualistic  theory,  are  condemned  and  exposed,  as  well  as  tne  rational- 
istic  explanation  so  powerfully  exploded  by  Strauss  himself.  We 
heartily  commend  the  volume. 

Messiaxic  Prophecies.  Lectures  by  Franz  Delitzsch.  Translated 
from  the  Manuscript  by  Samuel  Ives  Curtiss,  Professor  in  Chicago 
Seminary.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  Old  Testament  History  op  Redemption.  Lectures  by  Franz 
Delitzsch.  Translated  from  Manuscript  Notes  by  Samuel  Ives 
Curtiss.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

These  two  volumes  are  far  too  recondite  for  exposition  or  criticism  in 
our  present  space.  They  are  very  precious  contributions  to  a  controversy 
whidi  is  conung  more  and  more  into  view.  Mr.  Curtiss,  by  his  own 
work  on  the  *  Levitical  Priesthood,'  shows  how  much  there  is  to  be  said 
against  the  hypothesis  of  the  late  origin  of  the  Levitical  legislation.  In 
these  works  Mr.  Curtiss  reproduces,  from  the  notes  of  Dr.  Delitzsch's 
'Lectures^'  the  scientific  grounds  on  which  we  may  hold  the  early  faith  of 
Israel  in  the  existing  Angel-Qod  and  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  and 
in  the  coming  of  the  Royal  Child,  who  would  prove  to  be '  the  Mi^ty 
(rod/  and  in  all  the  vast  funcdons  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  The 
history  of  the  idea  of  redemption  is  carried  from  the  first  promise  to  the 
hour  of  the  entombment  of  Christ  In  both  works  Delitzsch  places 
the  great  prophecy  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  (Isaiah  xl. — ^Ixvi.)  after 
the  mission  and  teaching  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  and  almost  classes  it 
among  New  Testament  books.  He  passes  over  the  controversy  as  to  its 
authorship.  The  volumes  before  us  consist  rather  of  hints,  notes,  and 
suggestions  than  of  detailed  exposition. 

The  Holt  Bible,  according  to  the  Authorised  Version  (1611), 
with  an  Explanatory  and  Critical  Commentary  and  Re- 
vision OP  the  Translation  by  Bishops  and  other  Clergy  op 
the  Anglican  Church.  Edited  by  F.  C  Cook,  M.A,  Canon  of 
Exeter.  New  Testament,  Vol.  iv.  Hebrews— the  Revelation 
OP  St.  John,    London :  John  Murray. 

This  vast  and  important  work  has  now  been  completed.  It  is  a  monument 
of  patient  scholarsnip  and  in  the  main  of  harmonious  co-operation.  It  sets 
forth  for  the  most  part  the  results  of  the  Biblical  learning  and  discoveries 
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of  the  textual  and  ezegetical  labours  of  the  philological  and  archaeological 
research  of  the  last  half  century.  Eighteen  years  nave  elapsed  since  the 
late  Lord  Ossington  and  the  present  Archbishop  of  York  planned  tiiis 
comprdiensive  undertaking,  and  ten  years  have  gone  by  since  the  publica- 
tion of  the  first  volume  of  the  series.  It  is  a  matter  for  high  congratula- 
tion that  with  comparatively  few  exceptions  the  original  plan  1ms  been 
BO  closely  followed,  and  that  the  various  portions  of  the  work  have  been 
to  so  great  an  extent  conducted  by  those  to  whom  they  were  originally 
entrusted.  Hegret  is  not  unnatural  that  Professor  Lightfoot  (now  Bishop 
of  Durham)  should  have  been  reluctantlv  forced  to  resign  into  other  thou^ 
able  hands,  first,  the  '  Pastoral  Epistles,'  and  afterwards  the '  Epistles 
of  Peter.'  From  Genesis  to  Revelation,  the  authors  of  this  Commentary 
have  paid  the  closest  attention  to  the  necessary  revision  of  the  tran^tion 
of  1611,  and  the  results  of  their  labours  in  this  department  may  now  be 
compared  with  those  of  the '  revisers  of  1881.'  In  the  numerous  passages 
where  they  virtually  agree  to  propose  improvements  upon  the  venerable 
English  translation,  the  reader  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  that  such 
proposals  are  made  in  entire  independence  of  each  other.  The  volume 
before  us  contains  a  portion  of  the  New  Testament,  over  which  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  debate  has  prevailed.  The  authorship  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  the  authenticity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  author- 
ship, date,  and  significance  of  the  Hevelation,  ail  come  in  for  voluminous 
treatment.  Dr.  William  Kay  defends  the  Pauline  authorship  of  the 
former  with  great  ability,  dealing  in  detail  with  the  difficulties.  He 
preserves,  moreover,  a  strongly  conservative  tone  in  his  exegesis  and  in 
his  adherence  to  the  textual  value  of  the  familiar  readings  of  the  Textas 
Beceptus.  He  maintains  that  there  is  no  greater  Deculiarity  of  style, 
phraseology,  subject-matter,  or  prominent  doctrinal  tneme  in  the  EpisUe 
to  the  Hebrews  as  compared,  e.^.,  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans,  than  can 
be  found  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  taken  alone ;  and  that 
the  resemblances  of  the  Epistle,  in  point  of  word  and  phrase  to  the 
style  of  Luke,  are  for  the  most  part  to  be  found  in  Luke's  record  of 
Paul's  speechea  He  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  the  hypothesis  started 
by  Luther  and  defended  by  Bleek,  Alford,  Davidson,  and  others,  with 
regard  to  the  ApoUine  authorship.  Dr.  Lumby  has  defended  the  aposto- 
licity  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  with  great  courage :  and  Dr.  Lee  has 
handled  with  learning  and  enthusiasm  the  later  date  of  the  Apocalypse, 
in  face  of  the  extraordinary  consensus  of  modem  scholarship  wldch  tends 
to  establish  the  earlier  date.  In  the  commentary  on  the  Hevelation  the 
author  has  been  left  at  liberty  to  set  forth  the  various  views  of  rival 
interpreters,  not  only  on  general  principles  of  interpretation,  but  on 
every  detail.  The  preterist,  the  futurist,  and  the  allegorist  stand  side 
by  side  from  one  end  to  the  other ;  and  amid  the  endless  diversity  of 
interpretation,  it  is  difficult  to  get  even  at  Dr.  Lee's  own  personal  view. 
ThiSj  however,  tends  to  the  refutation  of  the  year-day  theory,  and  of  all 
continuous  or  chronological  treatment  of  the  several  visions.  He  finds 
in  them  elements  applicable  to  all  ages  of  the  Church,  and  continually 
proving  their  prophetic  rather  than  their  predictive  character.  Dr.  Lee's 
examination  of  the  numerical  system  of  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  of  the 
entire  Scripture,  clears  away  a  host  of  cloudy  chronological  absurdities 
which  have  encumbered  the  practical  use  of  this  wonderful  book.  He 
rejects  the  well-known  and  much-prized  interpretation  of  the  number  of 
the  Beast,  which  Canon  Farrar  expounded  recently  with  so  much 
eloouence^  viz.,  that  it  was  the  numerical  equivalent  of  Nebon  C(je)8AB 
made  out  m  Hebrew  letters,  and  a  multitude  of  other  solutions  as  well,  and 
leaves  the  problem  finally  undetermined.  We  call  attention  to  the  strong 
and  searchmg  criticism  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  resurrection  of 
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dead  bodies,  and  the  pre-millennial  advent  of  our  Lord.  It  is  difficult  to 
find  a  path  through  this  huge  labyrinth  of  discordant  views  and  con- 
tested interpretations,  which  we  fear  will  bewilder  the  ordinary  reader ; 
nevertheless  the  Commentary  will  take  high  place  among  those  great  works 
which  grapple  with  difficult  Droblems,  and  declare  many  to  be  insoluble. 
Ooce  more  we  congratulate  tne  learned  and  accomplished  Editor  on  the 
completion  of  his  herculean  task. 

MfMOBiALS  OF  Db.  MoIlyaine,  Late  Bishop  of  Ohio.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  William  Cabtts,  M.A.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

These  deeply  interesting  memorials  of  the  late  Bishop  McHvaine 
quicken  the  desire  for  a  complete  biography.  There  was  so  much  of 
love  and  courage,  strong  conviction  and  large-heartednesSi  submission  to 
God  and  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom,  that  we  long  to  know 
more  of  one  whose  influence  was  so  fruitful  in  good.  The  Bishop's 
Evangelical  convictions  deepened  with  his  years,  and  called  forth  his 
emphatic  testimonv  against  the  errors  of  Ritualism.  When,  soon  after 
the  beginning  of  his  ministerial  life,  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  MUitary  Academy  at  West  Point,  he  determined  to 
address  his  audience,  not  as  professional  men,  but  as  lost  sinners  who 
needed  an  all-sufficient  Saviour.  For  a  year  there  were  no  signs  of 
spiritual  awakening  among  his  hearers.  But  after  that,  one  and  another 
came  to  him,  earnestly  inquiring  after  the  truth,  and  many  were  ulti- 
mately constrained  to  follow  Christ  During  forty  years  the  good  Bishop 
watched  over  and  promoted  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Episcopalian 
Church  in  Ohio.  His  frequent  visits  to  England,  together  with  his  wise 
endeavours  to  advance  peace,  charity,  and  righteousness,  endeared  him 
to  many  among  ourselves.  From  the  fulness  of  his  heart  he  could  say, 
*  How  much  nearer  to  one  another  are  two  Christians,  as  such,  than  as 
joined  under  the  bonds  of  the  same  Church  organization  !  It  is  to  me  a 
precious  thought  that  wherever  m^  Lord  has  a  disciple,  I  have  a  brother.' 
With  good  reason  it  was  said  of  him  by  Bishop  Huntington. '  there  might 
be  traced  in  him — something  of  the  Evangelical  unction  oi  Leighton,  of 
the  sanctity  of  Erskine,  of  the  directness  of  Rutherford,  and  even  the 
courage  of  k.nox.'    Would  that  all  bishops  were  such  as  he  I 

The  New  Name,  and  Other  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  David  Dayies. 
London  :  Yates  and  Alexander. 

These  sermons  are  good,  without  being  great.  They  are  marked  by 
variety,  freshness,  and  force  of  thought,  pervaded  by  love,  and  clearly 
expressed.  It  is  not  surprising  that  they  who  heard  them  preached 
should  have  desired  that  they  might  be  able  to  read  them  for  themselves. 
They  are  fitted  to  strengthen  Christian  faith,  hope,  courage,  and  love. 
The  sermon  on  '  The  Duty  of  the  Church  towards  its  Young  Members,* 
should  be  pondered  by  all. 

The  Difficulties  of  the  Soul.  By  W.  Hay  M.  H.  Aitken,  M.A. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

We  welcome  this  popular  edition  of  a  work,  which  we  have  already 
commended  for  its  helpfulness  in  dealing  with  the  perplexities  of  the 
spiritually  awakened. 

Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New  Covenants,  the  Proof  of  their 
DnriNE  Inspiration.  By  Fresbuteros.  London :  Frederic 
Norgate. 

The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show  the  harmony  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments^  in  their  representations  of  the  person  and  work  of  the 
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Redeemer.  Among  abounding  quotations  from  the  Scriptures,  the 
remarks  of  the  author  are  interspersed.  The  latter  are  dogmatic  in 
tone,  but  that  they  require  to  be  taken  with  discrimination  is  manifest, 
since  it  is  maintained  that  our  Lord  ascended  to  heaven  the  very  day 
of  His  resurrection.  Christian  teachers,  too,  who  choose  to  wear  a  par- 
ticular style  of  cbess,  and  to  be  called  ^  reverend,'  are  all  classified  with  the 
slaves  of  Papal  errors,  as  being  alike  led  away  by  '  the  mystery  of  inic^aity.' 
It  is  clearly  shown,  from  the  Apostolic  records,  that  the  constitution  of 
the  earliest  Christian  Churches  was  congregational. 

'  More  than  Conquerors.'    By  Frederick  Sherlock.    Rome  Words 
Publishing  Office,  1,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 

An  illustrated  little  tale  of  the  metamorphosis  of  a  public-house  into  a 
coffee-tavern,  consequent  upon  juvenile  efforts  towards  sobriety.  Not  so 
theatrically  overdrawn  as  many  such  temperance  efforts,  and  wiU  have 
the  more  influence  on  practical  men,  in  that  it  sufficiently  approximates 
to  the  scenes  of  common  life. 


EPITAPH  IN  THE  CATACOMBS. 


I  WAS  bom  sickly,  poor,  and  mean, 

A  slave  ;  no  misery  could  screen 

The  holders  of  the  pearl  of  price 

From  Caesar's  envy ;  therefore  twice 

I  fought  with  beasts,  and  three  times  saw 

My  children  suffer  by  his  law. 

At  last,  my  own  release  was  eam'd  ; 

I  was  some  time  in  being  burned, 

But,  at  the  close,  a  hand  came  through 

The  fire  above  my  head,  and  drew 

My  soul  to  Christ,  whom  now  I  see. 

Sergius,  a  brother,  writes  for  me 

This  testimony  on  the  wall — 

For  me,  I  have  forgot  it  all. 

Robert  Browning. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Our  best  thanks  are  due  to  many  kind  friends  for  their  energetic  and 
we  are  happy  to  say  successful  efforts  to  aid  the  circulation  of  this  Maga- 
zine ;  specially  would  we  thank  those  who  have  forwarded  P.  O.  Orders 
for  its  supply  to  poor  ministers. 


The  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  .following  Sacramental  Collections  in  aid  of  the  '  Widows' 
Fund  :' 

Liverpool,  Great  George  Street,  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ropes,  £4  lOs. ;  Oswestry, 
by  Mr.  T.  MinshaU,  £3 ;  Liverpool,  Edge  HiU,  by  Rev.  S.  J.  Baker, 
£2  10s. ;  Holt.,  by  Rev.  T.  Rogers,  £l  Is. ;  Southampton,  by  Rev. 
S.  B.  Stribling,  lOs.  6d. 
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NO  COMFORTER. 


We  read  in  Ecclesiastes, '  They  had  no  comforter ;'  and  as  the 
words  fall  on  our  ears,  we  can  imagine  no  loss  equal  to  this,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  we  know  what  the  world  is,  and  what  human 
life  is.  We  are  told  that  it  is  a  better  philosophy  to  diminish 
necessities  than  to  increase  supplies;  and  this  is  true.  But 
even  then,  when  you  have  minimised  your  wants,  what  must 
it  be  amid  all  plenty  to  have  no  comforter  ? 

'  With  many  doubts  opprest, 
I  wander  like  a  desert  wind,  without  a  place  of  rest/ 

life  is  really  to  be  judged  of  by  the  inner  state.  Put  strength  in 
a  man,  and  how  much  he  can  bear !  The  secret  of  all  true  life 
is  within. 

Let  the  soul  be  at  rest,  and  all  is  weU.  Tou  cannot,  as  our 
great  English  Classic  says,  '  charm  agony  with  words.'  There 
are  times  wlien  men  '  can  counsel  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
which  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but  tasting  it,  their  counsel 
turns  to  passion.' 

It  is  the  glory  of  the  Gospel  that  it  is  not  only  a  religion  of 
safety  but  a  religion  of  consolation.  This  divine  comfort  is  not 
a  mere  sentiment,  but  is  reasonable  in  its  nature,  and  common* 
suratewith  all  thewants  and  woes  of  men.  All  through  it  ministers 
peace,  and  makes  even  the  human  side  of  life  capable  of  deeper 
and  sweeter  joy.  We  have  '  the  Comforter.'  The  promise  has 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  soul  bears  witness  to  the  fact  that  God  is 
true.    '  I  will  not  leave  you  orphans ;  I  will  come  to  you.' 

The  Latent  Pain. 

This  pain  does  not  leap  forth  at  once.  It  is  a  kind  of  hidden 
fire :  a  sort  of  slumbering  force.  Students  of  life  should  think 
deeply  on  this,  for  life  does  not  altogether  reveal  itself.  The 
strangest  fact  of  all  is  that  the  measure  of  joy  is  often  the 
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measure  of  sorrow.  The  height  of  gain  is  the  length  of  the 
shadow  of  loss.  The  keener  our  affection,  the  more  bitter  our 
anguish  when  bereavement  comes.  The  more  ardent  our  pursuit, 
the  more  depressing  the  disappointment  in  missing  the  goal. 
The  sweeter  tiie  cup  of  existence,  the  sadder  the  providence  that 
shortens  earthly  days.  It  is  well  to  remember  all  this,  not  for 
the  avoidance  of  either  energy  in  pursuit,  or  intensity  in  affec- 
tion. Nay,  God  forbid !  It  would  be  a  strange  sad  universe,  if 
the  end  of  life  were  mockery  and  misery.  We  could  scarcely 
call  Him  our  Father,  who  filled  the  world  with  a  multitude  of 
objects  to  be  sought,  and  then  filled  our  nature  with  adaptations 
for  them,  only  to  turn  them  into  scorpions.  "So !  Grod  has  fore- 
warned us  sdl  about  mortality,  mutability,  and  insufficiency: 
He  has  told  us  that  nothing  can  satisfy  our  immortal  natures 
but  Himself !  And  He  has  given  us  Himself.  In  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord  He  has  offered  us  a  renewed  nature  and  a  restful 
heart.  He  has  given  us  a  Saviour  and  a  Comforter.  We  need 
no  more.  If  the  latent  pain  leaps  forth^  we  have  an  anodyne 
for  all  sorrows^  a  perfect  absolution  for  all  our  sin,  a  balm  for 
our  broken  heart,  a  brother  bom  for  our  adversities,  and  beyond 
the  present  Christ  has  revealed  all  the  glories  of  immortality. 
At  our  peril  we  put  Him  away.  Out  in  the  vidde  fields  of 
human  search,  we  come  upon  no  footprints  of  another  Saviour. 
Be  not  deceived.  Let  not  appearances  delude  you.  Storm 
follows  calm.  Night  follows  day.  If  a  man  live  many  years 
and  rejoice  in  them  all,  yet  the  days  of  darkness  shall  be  many. 
And  yet,  despite  all  divine  teaching,  there  goes  the  madding 
crowds  there  passes  through  the  garden  the  man  who  has  no 
prophetic  eye  to  see  the  grave ;  there,  with  elastic  step,  goes 
the  young  maiden  singing, 

*0h,  how  T  love  the  merry,  merry  sunshine, 
For  it  makes  the  heart  so  gay ;'  ^ 

and  thinking  that  life  is  set  to  a  music  in  which  there  shall 
never  be  heard  the  '  Dead  March '  requiem.  There,  with  buoyant 
energy,  are  the  new  athletes,  who  see  not  the  fallen  gladiators, 
and  who,  in  their  new  attire  and  with  their  flushed  brows, 
dream  only  of  the  goals  they  are  to  reach.  There  they  go :  you 
cannot  arrest  them  now.  The  latent  pain  is  slumbenng  yet. 
But  they  have  '  no  comforter.' 

The  Charlatan  Comforters. 

Yes !  there  are  comforters.  We  find  this,  that  men  will  put 
the  poppy  in  the  pillow  when  there  is  no  peace  in  the  he€irt. 
They  seek  comfort.  Sometimes  in  quiet  retreats,  where  the 
scenes  of  the  city  life  do  not  haunt  them,  nature's  floral  beauty 
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and  shadows  of  the  woods  constitute  a  veil  to  hide  the  weird  forms 
of  guilt,  and  shame,  and  sorrow,  and  crime,  and  misery,  in  the 
crowded  centres  of  life.    But  past  life  will  there  come  back  to 
memory,  and  imfoigiven  sin  will  there  send  its  sharp  dagger  to 
the  heart.     Or  it  may  be  that  freedom  from  necessity  brings 
comfort,  and  superfluity  has  made  the  old  days  of  care  and 
struggle  only  a  memory ;  now  at  all  events  there  are  no  sleepless 
nights,  no  battles  amid  daily  anxiety  for  daily  bread.  What  a  com- 
fort it  seems  now  to  sit  under  the  restful  shadow  of  trees  planted 
long  ago !    And  at  first  much  looks  like  comfort  which  comes 
from  ease  of  circumstance,  for  the  couch  is  of  down,  and  no 
spectre  of  anxiety  crosses  the  earthly  threshold.    But  even  then 
there  are  deep  necessities  of  the  souL    The  neediest  widow  Tnaj/ 
have  more  real  comfort.      And  after  all,  does  not  the  rich 
abundance  of  worldly  blessing  make  it  harder  to  die  ?    Or  it 
may  be  that  comfort  is  found  in  a  well-earned  reputation,  in 
the  reflection  of  the  smiles  of  society,  in  the  established  honour 
which  took  long  years  to  gain  ?    But  are  these  charlatan  com- 
forters, it  may  be  asked  ?    Is  not  that  too  hard  a  word  ?    What 
is  a  charlatan?     One  who  deceives.      And  the  world  is  a 
deceiver  if  it  professes  to  do  that  which  only  a  Saviour  can  do. 
Who  would  speak  lightly  of  the  blessings  I  have  mentioned  ? 
None  of  us.    As  ministering  in  their  own  spheres  they  are  part 
of  God's  rewards  for  mornings  of  toil  and  evenings  of  care. 
But  these  are  only  toy-shields  against  the  arrows  of  woe.    We 
can  meet  no  real  assaults  of  evil  with  the  weapons  of  earth. 
None  can  charm  the  guilty  conscience  without  Christ.    Pressed 
to  the  end,  the  conclusion  is  as  true  in  all  worldly  spheres. 
There  is  '  no  comforter.' 

The  Fvlnesa  of  Christ. 

I  do  not  mean  merely  divine  perfectness  in  the  quantity  of 
sympathy,  but,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  the  quality  of  it.  Nothing  is 
more  wonderful  than  the  way  in  which  the  weary  soul  finds 
sympathy  in  Christ.  There  is  a  revelation  of  grace  in  Jesus 
which  makes  TTim  the  complement  of  each  man's  nature.  You 
tell  me  of  variety  in  faces  and  in  voices!  Yes,  and  I  answer 
most  emphatically,  in  hearts  too.  We  make  study  of  each  other, 
and  try  to  adapt  our  counsel  and  our  sympathy,  but  with  much 
failure  after  alL  When  once  our  feiith  is  strong  enough  to  realise 
the  true  brotherhood  of  Christ,  we  are  reaching  to  this  blessed 
conviction  :  He  knows  me  altogether.  It  is  said  that  few  can 
write  history — that  given  our  Macaulays,and  Alisons,and  Froudes 
still  the  real  life  of  nations  is  too  subtle,  too  wonderful,  for  any 
faithful  picturing  of  all  conflicting  motives,  and  for  the  discerning 
of  aU  real  issues.    True ;  and  if  this  be  so  of  a  nation's  out- 
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ward  life,  how  much  more  true  is  it  of  the  mysteries  of  each 
individual  soul?  Sorrows  differ;  doubts  differ;  needs  differ; 
tastes  differ;  and  even  the  wounds  inflicted  by  bereavement 
differ.  But  Christ  searches  us,  tries  us,  and  knows  us  alL  And 
what  sweet  response  comes  from  hearts  that  have  trusted  in 
Him,  as  they  unite  in  testifying, '  His  grace  is  sufficient  for  us '! 
How  patiently  they  suffer !  How  heroically  they  endure !  How 
trustfully  they  rest  I  How  cheerfully  they  toil !  How  hopefully 
they  die  I  This,  too,  I  say  in  language  clear  and  distinct :  Chris- 
tians hxive  a  Comforter.  Have  you  ?  Does  some  vague  idea  of 
an  impersonal  God  bring  comfort  ?  Does  the  drecon  of  an  im- 
personal immortality,  and  that  you  are  living  to  help  a  race  that 
is  to  come,  as  the  fallen  leaves  feed  the  growing  oak,  bring  com- 
fort to  you  ?  No  !  The  grand  old  Christian  faith  is  that,  which 
has  of  old  given  men  living  trust  in  a  Uving  Lord ;  and  outside 
that  you  may  have  search,  speculation,  a  '  perhaps,'  but  no  com- 
forter. 

The  Missing  Oood. 

No  Comforter !  Then  who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  For  we 
cannot  unmake  ourselves.  There  is  the  connection  of  comfort 
with  conscience.  We  cannot  ignore  that.  We  may  be  interested 
in  some  merely  utilitarian  scheme  of  morals ;  but  we  cannot 
ignore  the  God  within  us.  No !  If  you  could  prove  it  to  be 
useful  that  man  should  lie,  yet  there  would  still  be  a  verdict  of 
honour  pronounced  without  a  moment's  debate — from  the  court 
of  your  own  heart — on  the  man  who  would  die  rather  than  lie ! 
And  let  me  say  this — that  deep  down  there  is  the  consciousness 
of  sin,  that  cannot  be  explained  away.  No  I  Eedemption  still, 
as  of  old,  is  a  necessity  of  the  human  heart.  We  cry  in  agony^ 
*  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner.'  The  cross  is  a  perpetual  foun* 
tain  of  comfort : 

'  I  need  thee,  precions  Jesus, 
For  I  am  full  of  sin.' 

Then  there  is  the  connection  of  comfort  with  character.  We  are 
made  new  creatures  in  Christ  Jesus.  We  have  new  motives, 
new  aims,  new  desires,  new  sympathies,  new  relationship  to 
God.  It  is  not  true  that  our  Gospel  stops  short  at  forgiveness. 
It  does  give  new  life,  and  that  life  is  a  blessed  one.  Your  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God — the  blessed  God:  and  then  peace 
flows  like  a  river  through  the  heart.  This  is  life  eternal  The 
sorrow  of  life's  brevity,  the  grief  at  earthly  disappointments,  is 
lost  in  the  consciousness,  that  the  outward  man  changeth,  but 
the  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by  day.  Fading  away  ?  No ! 
What  consolation  we  have  in  Christ!  'He  dieth  no  more — 
death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  Him.' 
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Then  there  is  the  connection  of  comfort  with  influence.  The 
soul  knows  that  this,  too,  is  well.  That  man  has  no  comforter 
who  realises  that  the  influence  of  his  life  is  an  infection  of  evil, 
an  impulse  to  the  lower  life.  Even  if  we  possess  genius,  it  may 
be  but  an  added  force  for  harm.  But  the  Christian  has  this 
comfort,  though  no  minstrel  sings  the  story  of  his  chivalry, 
though  no  sculptured  marble  tells  the  tale  of  his  renown — ^yet 
he  liveth  to  the  Lord,  he  dieth  to  the  Lord,  the  world  of  holy 
influence  will  be  the  richer  for  his  being !  We  might  trace  this 
connection  in  many  other  ways :  it  is  right  to  do  so ;  for  this  is 
not  an  i^e  in  which  religion  rests  on  mere  authority.  It  is  the 
duty  of  its  teachers  to  explain  and  enforce  it  on  grounds  of  ex- 
perience and  observation.  How  rich,  how  wide,  how  vast  its 
consolations  are!  And  we  may  influence  others  whose  faith 
has  been  eclipsed.    Can  we  not  remember  one  ? 

*  Slow  he  fell  from  light, 
And  year  by  year  the  heavens  seemed  further  off 
And  human  faces  less  divine.' 

No  comforter.  Think  how  sad  this  is  in  pain  and  suffering, 
where  there  is  no  consciousness  of  fatherly  purpose,  no  placing 
of  the  thin  white  hand  in  the  pierced  palm  of  Christ ;  no  trust 
of  childhood ;  no  whispered  submission,  *  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it 
seemeth  good  in  Thy  sight.'  Think  of  it  too  when  the  Eesurrec- 
tion  has  become  a  dream,  *  saying  that  the  resurrection  is  past 
already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some.'  No  sweet  clear  voice 
saying,  *  Mary !'  No  disciples  glad  when  they  saw  the  Lord ! 
No  burning  hearts  as  He  walked  with  them  by  the  way: 
nothing  but  a  pantheistic  wave  of  life  ebbing  out  into  the  great 
ocean  of  being.  To  see  the  face  in  its  last  repose,  and  feel  that 
the  mortal  shall  not  put  on  immortality!  What  a  transition 
from  hope  to  despair !  Oh,  dreary  speculation  that  loses  the 
individual  in  the  race,  and  the  race  in  the  universal  breath  of 
Ufe- 

'I've  learned  at  last  the  sad  philosophy 
Of  the  unhopin^  heart,  unanrinking  eye  ; 
Ood  knows,  my  icy  wisdom  and  my  sneers 
Are  frozen  tears.' 

Think  of  all  this  when  that  hour  comes  which  must  come.  Is 
the  ehd  of  all  involved  in  the  last  earthly  hour  ?  The  book- 
marker lies  in  the  never-to-be-reopened  volume;  the  home- 
meadows  will  never  be  pressed  again  by  the  child  feet;  the 
unfinished  manuscript  is  in  the  open  desk ;  the  picture  is  on  the 
easd  waiting  for  the  last  touch  I  Yes !  the  lonely  journey  to 
the  grave  has  come,  and  now  is  there  to  be  no  majesty  of  pro- 
spect ;  no  uplifting  of  the  countenance  in  the  clear  light  of  God's 
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eternal  presence ;  no  fountains  to  drink  of  that  never  diy  up ! 
There  is  more  in  these  words  than  I  can  ever  tell  you  of.  No 
Comforter.  But  we  decide  the  presence  or  absence  of  consola- 
tion for  ourselves !  *  He  that  hath  the  Son  hath  life.'  This  is 
no  arbitrary  decree,  nor  is  its  opposite, '  He  that  hath  not  the 
Son  hath  not  Ufe.'  It  is  a  fact  of  the  spiritual  world.  Kone  of 
us  amid  life's  uncertainties  can  afford  to  wait.  We  ought  at  all 
events  to  decide  with  solemn  earnestness  whether  these  things 
are  so  or  no.  The  temper  of  easy  indifference  is  too  awful,  for 
doubt  is  darkness  and  unrest.  We  at  all  events  who  love 
Christ  know  in  whom  we  have  believed!  Christ's  enemies 
can  decide  whether  they  have  a  Spirit  or  not  to  help  them! 
Out  answer  is  within.  In  the  sacred  sanctuary  of  the  soul 
the  Spirit  witnesseth  with  our  spirit  that  we  are  children  of 
(jod,  and  so  we  realise  the  promise,  'I  will  send  the  Com- 
forter.' We  are  in  a  world  where  the  fairest  gardens  of  the 
morning  are  often  locust-covered  at  night.  We  are  on  a  sea 
where  the  soft  blue  canopy  of  heaven  is  often  suddenly  dashed 
with  darkening  clouds,  and  where  the  wild  waters  break  over 
stoutest  bulwarks.  We  are  in  a  strange  country,  and  Arab  eyes 
are  piercing  into  our  tents  at  early  dawn ;  and  we  have  before 
us  pilgrimage  and  battle.  But  we  have  a  Comforter !  We  have 
a  Saviour  who  has  left  His  footprints — ^nay,  more,  who  is  here 
Himsdf!  Blessed  Saviour:  we  make  silence  within^  and  listen 
for  thy  voice :  we  find  our  strength  feeble  and  our  hearts  faint 
But  with  eyes  wet  with  the  dews  of  many  nights,  we  hear  a 
voice  clear  and  soft,  and  sweet  as  some  unearthly  strain  of 
music,  and  the  words  that  satisfied  the  hearts  of  so  many 
generations  fall  on  our  ears :  words  that  made  publicans  gentle, 
and  outcasts  feel  at  home,  and  worn  and  weary  women  fuU  of 
peace,  and  anxious  seekers  after  God  satisfied  with  Hia  em- 
brace. '  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest' 

The  EDrroB. 


Wear^  with  my  load  of  sin^ 
All  diseased  and  faint  withm, 
See  me,  Lord,  Thy  gnice  entreat, 
See  me  prostrate  at  Thy  feet ; 
Here  before  Thy  cross  I  lie. 
Here  I  live,  or  here  I  die. 

I  have  tried  and  tried  in  vain 
Many  ways  to  ease  my  pain ; 
Now  all  other  hope  is  past, 
Only  this  is  left  at  last ; 
Here  before  Thv  cross  I  lie, 
Here  I  live,  or  here  I  die. 

Wade  Robinwn. 
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We  cross  the  little  river  Bidassoa,  which  here  forms  the  boundary 
Une  between  France  and  Spain,  and  come  to  a  halt  at  the  frontier 
town  of  Irun.  Carriages  are  changed,  and  luggage  is  examined, 
and  the  first  lesson  in  patience  is  taught  us,  and  happy  shall  we 
be  if  we  learn  it  welL  The  passengers  have  all  been  through 
the  Custom  House,  some  have  made  an  attempt  to  understand 
Spanish  coinage,  and  possibly  Spanish  cookery;  everything 
seems  ready^  but  the  train  remains  motionless.  Time  passes, 
but  that  is  of  no  consequence !  At  length,  wa  start,  and  catch 
a  passing  glimpse  of  Fuentarrabia,  or,  as  Milton  calls  it,  Fonta- 
rabbia,  and  of  San  Sebastian,  a  watering-place  rapidly  rising 
into  favour  with  the  French,  and  where  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Gulick, 
of  the  American  Mission,  has  settled  in  the  hope  of  doing  there 
what  he  has  done  in  Santander.  After  a  few  years  of  labour  a 
chapel  and  school  have  been  established  in  the  latter  town,  and 
in  such  a  state  of  strength  and  prosperity  as  warrant  their  now 
being  lefb  in  native  hands. 

We  are  hurried,  or  rather  carried,  on,  for  trains  in  Spain  never 
hurry,  nor  could  we  wish  them  to  do  so  here,  so  fine  is  the 
scenery.  We  soon  leave  the  picturesque  seashore  behind  us, 
and  begin  the  ascent  of  the  mountains.  The  Pyrenees  are  not 
equal  to  the  Alps,  but  they  offer  many  a  glorious  prospect,  even 
at  this  end  of  the  range  where  the  summits  are  comparatively 
low.  The  railway  runs  through  lovely  valleys,  precipices  are 
skirted,  torrents  are  crossed  by  bold  viaducts,  and  projecting 
masses  or  comers  of  rock  are  traversed  by  tunnels.  Here  and 
there  we  come  upon  traces  of  the  recent  civil  war,  visible  in  ruined 
houses  and  stations.  We  are  now  in  the  Biscayan  provinces, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  have  so  often  fought  in  defence  of  their 
fueroa  or  special  privileges,  and  latterly  on  behalf  of  Don  Carlos. 
They  are  a  hardy  and  independent  race,  speaking  a  language — 
the  Basque— of  most  peculiar  grammatical  construction  and 
pronunciation.  The  Andalucian  says '  that  the  Basque  writes 
Solomon  and  pronounces  it  Nebuchadnezzar.'  Possibly,  like  the 
Bretons  and  the  Welsh,  they  are  the  remnant  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  their  respective  countries,  but  if  so  they  cannot 
be  classed  with  the  Celts,  but  must  probably  be  traced  back  to 
some  Tartar  race  who  at  a  very  early  period  found  their  way 
into  this  part  of  Europe.  Their  country  is  wholly  mountainous, 
but  through  their  diligence  is  fairly  productive,  and  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  portions  of  Spain  for  the  traveller  from  the  Korth. 
Its  climate,  its  roads,  and  its  views  all  bear  some  resemblance 
to  those  of  England  and  the  North  of  France. 

Yitoria,  the  capital  of  one  of  the  three  Basque  provinces,  is 
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the  first  town  of  importance  we  come  to,  and  with  its  cdarfiedas 
or  public  walks,  and  its  modem  houses  with  their  Tniradores  or 
enclosed  balconies,  has  an  attractive  look.  To  the  Englishman 
the  name  is,  or  rather  was  familiar.  Frenchmen  have  been 
known  to  maintain  that  thej  were  never  beaten  in  Spain,  but 
the  fact  nevertheless  remains  that  here  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
defeated  their  army  and  drove  them  out  of  the  place. 

Not  far  from  Yitoria  is  Miranda,  a  junction  station,  where 
we  had  to  leave  the  Madrid  train  and  wait  until  the  following 
morning  for  another  to  take  us  to  Bilbao — a  second  lesson  in 
patience !  We  expected  that  this  lesson  would  be  harder  than 
the  first,  but  to  our  astonishment  found  that  the  sleeping-place 
outside  the  station,  kept  by  the  owner  of  the  railway  buffet, 
affords  accommodation  which  for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  and  cer- 
tainly for  price,  surpasses  that  of  many  pretentious  hotels  in 
other  countries. 

The  ride  to  Bilbao  lasts  some  six  hours,  but  is  throughout  a 
most  delightful  one.  A  lofty  range  of  hills  is  crossed,  and  ex- 
tensive views  are  obtained.  The  descent  to  Ordufia  is  by  a 
long  curve  of  nearly  nine  miles,  now  approaching  within  gunshot 
of  the  town,  and  then  receding  far  away,  but  at  last  running 
dose  up  to  its  old  fortifications. 

Bilbao  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Nervion,  and  about  six 
miles  distant  from  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills,  on  which 
the  Carlist  troops  were  posted  when  they  besieged  the  place  in 
1874,  and  one  wonders  that  it  was  able  to  resist  until  the  Civil 
Guards,  to  the  number  of  10,000,  came  to  their  relief.  In 
memory  of  this  successful  resistance  it  now  styles  itself,  Invida, 
the  unconquered  city. 

Thanks  to  the  enterprise  of  English  and  foreign  capitalists  in 
opening  up  quarries  for  the  working  and  extraction  of  the  fine 
iron  ore  with  which  the  adjoining  Sommorostro  range  abounded, 
Bilbao  is  growing  in  size  and  importance,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
bustling  places  in  this  half-asleep  country.  Catholicism  has  a 
stronghold  on  the  population  generally.  In  other  words,  it  is 
full  of  intense  bigotry,  and  of  profound  spiritual  darkness. 
Churches  abound,  but  present  no  features  of  special  interest 
Ascending  a  long  range  of  stone  steps  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
a  view  of  the  town  and  surrounding  hills,  we  came  upon  the 
cemetery^  and  were  struck  with  one  or  two  inscriptions.  Over 
the  gateway  were  the  words  in  Spanish,  'Here .ends  the  happi- 
ness of  the  wicked,  here  begins  the  glory  of  the  righteous !' 
And  over  the  portico  of  the  chapel,  *  Though  we  are  turned  into 
dust,  yet  our  hope  is  in  Thee,  Lord,  that  we  shall  return  to  life, 
clothed  with  the  flesh  and  skin  that  covered  us  Y 

Not  far  from  the  foot  of  these  st^ps  is  a  street^  by  no  means 
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the  finest  in  the  town,  which  had  a  strong  attraction  for  us. 
In  the  Calle  Iturribe,  No.  24,  is  a  hall  of  mean  appearance, 
and  entered  through  a  wall  and  by  a  flight  of  steps.  It  is  con- 
veniently situated  for  persons  wishing  to  visit  it  unobserved, 
and  yet  by  this  time  it  is  probable  that  every  inhabitant  of  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  know  its  whereabouts.  We  need 
hardly  say  that  we  are  speaking  of  the  Protestant  Chapel. 
Some  day  perhaps  an  Iglesia  Evangelica  may  be  found  wor- 
shipping in  one  of  the  great  churches  now  devoted  to  mummery 
and  idolatry.  Meanwhile,  it  is  a  matter  of  wonder  and  thank- 
fulness that  there  should  be  a  Protestant  or  Evangelical  Church 
in  the  capital  of  Biscay  at  all.  Protestantism  never,  we  fear, 
found  many  adherents  in  the  Basque  provinces.  The  New 
Testament  was  translated  into  Basque,  in  1571,  by  Juan  liz- 
zarago,  and  was  printed  at  La  BocheUe,  and  dedicated  to  Jeanne 
d'Albret,  Queen  of  Navarre.  But  as  this  occurred  after  the 
Beformation  had  been  stamped  out  in  Spain,  it  probably  did 
comparatively  small  service,  except  among  Basques,  living  in 
France.  Both  Brittany  and  Biscay,  with  their  languages 
totally  distinct  from  those  of  the  surrounding  provinces,  were  for 
this  very  reason,  if  for  no  other,  very  inaccessible  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Beformation,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  they  are  both 
regions  where  the  Gospel  has  yet  to  prove  its  power  to  uproot 
the  old  Pagan  superstitions  and  practices  which  resisted  the 
introduction  of  a  so-called  Christianity,  and  which,  in  fact, 
became  largely  incorporated  with  the  new  religion  and  have 
been  perpetuated  to  the  present  day. 

The  Evangelical  Continental  Society  has  been  honoured  to 
h^in  the  good  work  in  Bilbao,  but  in  the  Spanish  and  not  in 
the  Basque  language.  And  from  the  first  entrance  of  the  worthy 
pastor,  Sefior  Marqu^,  into  the  town,  and  in  spite  of  all  the 
efforts  made  to  prevent  his  getting  a  foothold,  the  governor  of 
the  city,  be  it  said  to  his  honour,  has  stood  by  him  and  assured 
him  of  his  protection.  Notwithstanding  this  assured  position, 
it  required  much  courage  and  determination  on  the  part  of  our 
friend  to  b^in  and  carry  on  his  work.  The  Lord,  however, 
has  been  with  him,  and  now,  after  four  or  five  years  of  patient 
labour,  he  finds  himself  at  the  head  of  a  church  composed  of 
fifty  or  sixty  Spaniards,  who  have  almost  without  exception  been 
brought  to  exercise  a  simple  faith  in  Christ,  and  to  forsake  the 
superstitions  of  Bome  through  his  teachings.  We  had  several 
pleasant  interviews  with  him  and  his  colleague,  the  teacher  of 
the  little  day-schooL  We  looked  into  the  Church  registers,  and 
were  struck  with  the  care  and  precision  with  which  they  are 
kept.  The  Church  has  had  its  external  troubles  in  the  shape  of 
conflicts  with  the  priests  over  the  bodies  of  children  and  others 
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which  they  claimed  as  theirs  in  virtue  of  the  baptism  which 
they  had  administered  to  them.  And,  as  might  be  expected, 
there  have  been  some  internal  troubles  caused  by  one  or  two 
defections  on  the  part  of  members.  Discipline  has  had  to  he 
exercised,  and  we  believe  that  these  trials  have  only  tended  to 
quicken  faith  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  pastor  and  people. 

Occasionally,  the  pastor  has  undertaken  Evangelistic  journeys, 
and  as  one  result  much  interest  has  been  awakened  in  a  distant 
valley,  where  there  are  several  villages,  in  all  of  which  are 
persons  ready  to  rally  round  any  faithM  man  who  shall  go  and 
proclaim  to  them  the  good  tidmgs  of  salvation.  Considerable 
offers  of  help  have  already  been  made  on  the  spot  towards  the 
erection  of  a  place  of  worship.  Again,  our  Mend  has  visited 
the  mining  district,  and  done  some  work  among  the  10,000 
persons  employed  there.  On  All  Saints'  Day  last,  work  being  of 
course  suspended,  twenty-six  of  the  miners,  several  of  them  men 
holding  responsible  positions,  walked  into  Bilbao,  and  presented 
themselves  to  the  pastor,  with  the  request  that  he  would  epend 
two  or  three  hours  in  instructing  them  in  the  Word  of  Qod ! 
And  not  long  since  these  men  were  blaspheming,  ungodly 
fellows,  who  lived  only  to  eat  and  diink. 

We  visited  some  of  the  mines  with  our  fidend,  and  accompanied 
by  a  pious  Englishman,  who  has  long  resided  in  Spain  as  a  rail- 
way contractor,  and  it  was  pleasant  to  observe  how  Sefior 
Marques  was  hailed  by  many  as  their  friend,  and  to  see  an 
open  Bible  lying  on  the  table  in  one  of  the  telegraph  stations. 
Dinner  was  prepared  for  us  by  the  wife  of  one  of  these  Bible- 
readers.  The  table  was  spread  in  a  small  room  between  two 
beds,  and  close  to  a  hole  in  the  wall,  by  which  light  and  air 
penetrated  into  this  otherwise  dingy  apartment.  Boots  and 
salt-fish  and  other  articles  hung  suspended  from  the  rafters. 
The  appointments  of  the  table  were  rough,  but  the  evident 
desire  of  our  hostess  to  please  and  to  do  her  best  to  provide  for 
our  wants  was  better  than  Sheffield  ware  and  Elkington's  electro 
plate.  Of  the  dinner  itself,  we  would  only  say  that  it  began 
with  the  national  puchero,  or  indescribable  but  not  unpalatable 
mixture  of  vegetables  and  meat,  and  included  a  dish  of  salt-fish, 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  diet  with  the  poor  people  of  Spain. 
A  curious  sight  it  is  to  see  the  different  methods  employed  to 
convey  the  iron-ore  down  to  the  river  or  the  coast.  Inclined 
planes,  mules,  oxen,  and  wire-tramways  are  all  in  use,  according 
to  the  requirements  of  the  case.  The  Orconera,  one  of  the 
laigest  of  the  mining  companies,  has  constructed  a  railway  from 
its  quarries  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  down  to  its  wharves  on 
the  river,  and  there  are  not  many  railway  rides  to  surpass  in 
interest  that  which  we  were  permitted  by  the  manager  to  take 
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in  an  open  track  attached  to  one  of  the  mineral  trains.  The 
variety  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  as  the  line  winds  down  amid 
the  hills  and  ravines  to  the  Nervion  are  beyond  description. 
Indeed,  the  journey  in  one  of  the  tram-cars  that  run  every 
quarter  of  an  hour  from  Bilbao  to  Las  Arenas  and  Portugalete, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  most  agreeable.  First,  the  pleasant 
villas  of  the  Bilbao  merchants  are  passed,  and  the  new  Bullring. 
Then  on  the  other  bank  is  the  little  English  cemetery  and  the 
hospital  of  the  province,  furnished  with  1,000  beds.  The  river, 
too,  is  a  lively  scene.  On  one  occasion  we  saw  women  towing 
a  boat^  and  many  are  employed  in  carrying  the  iron-ore  to  the 
ships.  The  ships^  too,  form  a  pleasant  sight,  as  most  of  them 
hoist  the  English  flag.  In  the  course  of  the  six  miles*  ride, 
several  villages  and  foundries  are  passed,  and  about  half-way,  at 
a  place  call^  The  Desert,  a  reading-room  and  chapel  for  sailors 
was  in  course  of  erection  at  the  expense  chiefly  of  some  of  the 
English  residents  in  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  opp9site  bank, 
and  close  to  Portugalete,  is  a  small  English  church,  where  service 
is  conducted  by  an  earnest  and  devoted  chaplain  of  the  Colonial 
and  Continental  Church  Society.  The  whole  region  is  one  in 
which  to  linger.  It  is  Spain,  but  not  the  Spain  of  Castile  and 
Andalucia.  Bustle  aboimds.  Adam,  who  according  to  the  story 
felt  himself  quite  at  home  in  Murcia,  because  nothing  had  been 
changed  since  he  first  left  the  earth,  would  be  sorely  puzzled 
here,  where  all  the  appliances  of  modem  civilisation  are  to  be 
met  with.  We  found  electric  bells  at  our  thoroughly  Spanish 
hotel.  At  the  Orconera  wharves,  2,000  to  3,000  tons  of  ore  are 
often  shipped  in  a  day;  while  down  the  wire  tramways  the 
buckets  full  of  ore  descend  in  rapid  succession,  as  much 
as  1,000  tons  being  thus  brought  down  from  the  quarries  in  a 
single  day.  Should  peace  continue  for  some  years  to  come^  this 
whole  district  is  likely  to  become  a  vast  theatre  of  human  energy 
and  enterprise,  and  we  fain  would  hope  that  amid  this  devel^. 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country  and  its  consequent  increase 
in  prosperity,  the  Gospel  will  prove  an  ever-growing  power.  It 
has  found  an  entrance,  but  the  work  is  only  in  its  infancy,  and 
must  be  prosecuted  with  ever-increasing  determination.  The 
Basque  national  symbol  is  three  hands  joined  together,  and  if 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  to  prevail  amongst  this  people^  it  must 
be  by  the  warm  and  energetic  co-operation  of  the  pulpit,  the 
school,  and  colportage — the  three  hands  by  which  the  seed  of 
truth  is  sown. 

E.  S.  A. 

A  lie  should  be  trampled  on  and  extinguished  wherever  found.  I 
am  for  fumigating  the  atmosphere  when  I  suspect  that  falsehood,  like 
pestilence,  breathes  around  me. — CarlyU, 
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THE  '  IDYLLS  OF  THE  KING.' 

i 

Tennyson's  '  In  Memoriam '  is  one  of  the  best  quoted  books  of 
the  day  in  regions  of  anxious  religious  speculation.  Writers 
and  speakers  on  high  and  tender  themes  cannot  do  without  it. 
But  the  deep  religious  significance  of  the  '  Idylls  of  the  King' 
is  not  80  generally  recognised.  There  is  store  of  illustration  and 
poetic  form  in  these  poems  that  very  commonly  passes  without 
recognition.  The  Arthurian  legends  are  borrowed  from  old  Sir 
Thomas  Mallory *s  '  History/  but  a  symbolism  is  infused  which 
breathes  into  them  the  breath  of  religious  life,  and  many  of  the 
truths  most  surely  believed  among  us  receive  a  lovely  poetic 
setting  in  the  transfigured  legends. 

The  allegorical  meaning  of  the  poems  is  not  obtruded.  The 
imaginative  credibility  of  the  story  is  never,  as  in  Bunyan's 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress/  interfered  with  by  the  peeping  out  of  the 
legs  and  arms  of  abstract  truths  behind  the  scanty  curtain  of 
the  allegory.  The  spiritual  meaning  appears  and  disappears, 
like  Hamadryads  among  the  trees,  or  like  the  '  Vanishers  *  in 
Whittier's  poem. 

I  believe  the  following  is  a  correct  rendering  of  the  spiritual 
counterparts  of  some  of  the  principal  figures  in  the  *  Idylb.' 
Arthur  is  the  spirit  of  man — that  which  difiTerentiates  him  from 
the  cleverest  of  the  brutes,  and  makes  a  chasm  no  Darwin  can 
ever  leap.  The  knights  of  his  round  table  are  the  senses,  the 
faculties  and  equipments  of  the  spirit ;  the  powers,  capital,  im- 
plements^ stock-in-trade  by  which  the  spirit  entiOrs  into  rela- 
tions with  the  world,  whereby  it  works  and  trades.  Guinevere 
is  the  flesh,  in  the  sense  of  man's  emotional  sensitive  nature — 
his  weak  side.  The  spirit  is  wedded  to  the  flesh  and  desires  to 
lift  it  up ;  but  in  this  world  the  efibrt  fails,  and  the  senses 
bring  confusion  to  the  spirit,  and  dissolve  the  harmony  of  its 
faculties,  destroying  the  Eound  Table.  The  three  Queens,  who 
set  Arthur  on  his  way  and  at  the  end  receive  the  fatally 
wounded  hero  into  the  barge,  are  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love. 
Merlin  is  Intellect,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be  associated  with 
divine  inspiration,  and  is  capable  of  sad  degradation  if  unvitalised 
by  spiritual  life.  The  Lady  of  the  Lake  is  the  Church  of 
Christ,  which  gives  Arthur  his  sword,  Excalibur  (a  touch  of 
ecclesiastical  superstition,  perhaps,  there);  Camelot  is  sub- 
limated from  Winchester  to  a  symbol  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I  will  now  give  a  few  specimens  of  the  beautiful  allegorical 
'  mountings '  of  familiar  truths  which  these  poems  contain. 

If  the  spirit  of  man,  dwelling  itself  *  in  the  secret  place  of  the 
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most  High/  rules,  as  it  was  meant  to  rule,  all  the  fax^ulties  which 
gather  round  it,  reason  and  imagination,  and  power  of  speech 
and  expression,  and  afiEection,  music  and  art,  then  upon  all  these 
will  pass  some  of  the  glory  which  rests  upon  the  spirit.  On  all 
the  visible  and  tangible  man  will  rest  a  strange  light — ^in  all  he 
does  will  be  felt  an  inspiration.  The  light  comes  to  us  from  the 
Godhead  through  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  rests  in  splendour  on 
the  angel-forms  of  Faith^  Hope,  and  Love,  who  stand  by  the 
spirit  at  its  birth  and  receive  its  parting  sigh. 

'  Then  the  King  iu  low  deep  tones 
And  simple  words  of  great  authority 
Bound  them  by  so  strait  vows  to  his  own  self, 
That  when  they  rose,  knighted  from  kneeling,  some 
Were  pale  as  at  the  passing  of  a  ghost, 
Some  nush'd,  and  otners  dazed,  as  one  who  wakes 
Half-blindea  at  the  coming  of  a  light. 

But  when  he  spake  and  cheered  nis  Table  Bound 
With  large  divine  and  comfortable  words 
Beyond  my  tongue  to  tell  thee,  I  beheld 
From  eye  to  eye  through  all  their  order  flash 
A  momentary  likeness  of  the  King  : 
And  ere  it  left  their  faces,  thro'  the  cross 
And  those  around  it  and  the  Crucified, 
Down  from  the  casement  over  Arthur,  smote 
Flame-colour,  vert  and  azure,  in  three  rays, 
One  falling  upon  each  of  three  fair  queens^ 
Who  stood  in  silence  near  his  throne,  the  friends 
Of  Arthur,  gazing  on  him,  tall,  with  oright 
Sweet  faces,  who  will  help  him  at  his  need.' 

Who  knows  the  fountain-sources  of  the  soul  of  man  ?  Who 
has  made  pilgrimage  into  the  *  vast'  from  which  it  is  called  ?  It 
' Cometh  from  afar,'  writes  Wordsworth,  'trailing  clouds  of 
g^oiy.'  Whence  comes  and  whither  goes  the  bird  that  flies,  in 
the  brief  space  of  what  we  call  life,  through  this  world's  lighted 
hall  ?  No  theory  of  evolution  satisfies  us.  Let  the  body  come 
firom  where  it  will,  and  be  linked  ever  so  closely  to  lower 
creatures,  the  spirit  claims  kinship  with  the  dread  and  glorious 
Personality  who  permits  us  to  address  Him  as  '  Our  Father/ 
Two  spectators,  on  the  coast,  one  stormy  night : 

'  In  which  the  bounds  of  heaven  and  earth  were  lost. 
Beheld,  so  high  upon  the  dreary  deeps 
It  seemed  in  heaven,  a  ship,  the  shape  thereof 
A  dragon  winged,  and  all  from  stem  to  stern 
Briffht  with  a  shining  people  on  the  decks, 
Ana  gone  as  soon  as  seen.    And  then  the  two 
Dropt  to  the  cove,  and  watched  the  great  sea  fall, 
Wave  after  wave,  each  mightier  than  the  last, 
Till  last,  a  ninth  one,  gathering  half  the  deep 
And  full  of  voices,  slowlj'^  rose  and  plimged 
Boaring,  and  all  the  wave  was  in  a  flame  : 
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And  down  the  wave  and  in  the  flame  was  borne 

A  naked  babe,  and  rode  to  Merlin's  feet. 

Who  stoopt  and  caught  the  babe  and  cried  ^'The  King  I"' 

On  the  marriage  of  Arthtir  with  Guinevere  there  is  sung  by 
Arthur's  knighthood  that  noble  martial  lyric,  with  some  stsmzas 
of  which  we  remember  Dr.  Mullens  concluding  a  report  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.    It  begins : 

*  Blow  trumpet !  for  the  world  is  white  with  May, 
Blow  trumpet,  the  long  night  hath  rolled  away, 
Blow  through  the  living  world — "  Let  the  King  reign  I" 
Strike  for  the  King  and  live  !  his  knights  have  hea^ 
That  God  hath  told  the  King  a  secret  word, 
Fall  battle-axe,  flash  brand — ''  Let  the  King  reign !"' 

Perhaps,  if  I  have  awakened  any  interest  in  the  pictured 
spiritusdities  of  these  shy  and  half-hidden  allegories  of  the 
'Idylls,*  I  may  hereafter  say  something  on  Elaine,  Vivien, 
Enid,  and  especially  the  Holy  Grail,  which  deserves  a  chapter 
to  itself;  but  for  this  time  I  content  myself  with  a  few  thoughts 
out  of  "  Guinevere  **  and  the  "  Passing  of  Arthur." 

'  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that  shall  he  also  reap ;'  corrup- 
tion, if  he  sow  to  the  flesh.  The  peach-bloom  beauty  of  sweet 
sin  soon  vanishes,  the  iridescence  of  decay  passes  away,  the 
lovely  green  covering  of  the  stagnant  pooL  Then  comes  into 
sight  and  smell  the  rottenness,  and  with  the  rottenness  the  fever 
and  pestilence.  The  doom  steals  in,  an  executioner  in  the  taQ 
of  a  pageant.  The  sorrow  may  come  slowly,  but  it  comes  surely. 
There  are  footsteps  heard  in  the  brushwood,  as  the  light  of  day 
dies  down;  there  are  breathings  in  the  darkness,  gleams  of 
yellow  eyeballs;  then  the  creature  springs  into  the  pathway, 
and  the  man  knows  it  for  his  own,  and  cries,  my  sin  has  found 
me  out.  In  the  poem,  Modred  stands  for  the  avenging  shape, 
which  is  the  last  Avatar  of  Sin. 

But  even  in  its  judgment  there  is  mercy ;  the  fire  is  purifying. 
Of  Guinevere  and  Modred  we  read : 

'  She  half  foresaw  that  he,  the  subtle  beast, 
Would  track  her  guilt  until  he  found,'and  hers 
Would  be  for  evermore  a  name  of  scorn. 


Henceforward,  too,  the  Powers  that  tend  the  soul 

To  help  it  from  the  death  that  cannot  die, 

And  save  it  even  in  extremes,  began 

To  vex  and  pla^e  her.    Many  a  time  for  hours. 

Beside  the  placid  breathings  of  the  King, 

In  the  dead  night,  grim  faces  came  and  went 

Before  her,  or  a  vague  spiritual  fear — 

like  to  some  doubtful  noise  of  creaking  doors, 

Heard  by  the  watcher  in  a  haunted  house. 

That  keeps  the  rust  of  murder  on  the  walls — 

Held  her  awake.' 
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I  need  not  quote  the  familiar  lines  founded  on  the  ciy  of  de- 
spair, '  too  late,  too  late/  beginning : 

'Late,  late,  so  late !  and  dark  the  night  and  chill !' 

They  are  words  that  many  a  soul,  drawn  down  by  the  flesh,  has 
moaned  dismally.  They  remind  us  of  what  Whittier  says  are 
the  saddest  words : 

*  God  pity  us  all 

Who  sadly  the  dreams  of  youth  recall ! 
For  of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  those,  "  it  might  have  been." ' 

But  even  of  these  saddest  words  Whittier  says : 

'  Ah  well !    For  us  all  some  sweet  hope  lies 
Deeply  buried  from  human  eyes, 
And  in  the  hereafter  angels  may 
Roll  the  stone  from  its  grave  away.' 

And  so  the  words  '  too  late/  chanted  so  sadly  in  the  ears  of 
Guinevere  are  not  the  final  words  for  her.  The  flesh  has  sinned, 
and  the  flesh  must  sufier  and  die  ;  but  hereafter^  purified  body 
shall  meet  glorified  soul^  and  be  clasped  inseparable  through 
the  great  for-ever.  Death  draws  near,  and  the  spirit  takes  its 
last  farewell  of  the  flesh  which  was  so  dear,  and  in  which,  if 
pore,  the  spirit  might  have  rejoiced  and  done  glorious  deeds  : 

« Prone  from  off  her  seat  she  fell, 

And  grovelled  with  her  face  against  the  floor : 
There  with  her  milk-white  arms  and  shadowy  hair 
She  made  her  face  a  darkness  from  the  King  : 
And  in  the  darkness  heard  his  armed  feet 
Pause  by  her  ;  then  came  silence,  then  a  voice. 
Monotonous  and  hollow  like  a  ghost's, 
Denouncing  judgment,  but  tho'  changed  the  King's.' 

Here  follows  a  long  lament  of  the  betrayed  spirit  over  the 
flesh.    And  then — 

*  He  paused,  and  in  the  pause  she  crept  an  inch 
Nearer,  and  laid  her  hands  about  his  feet. 
**  I  did  not  come  to  curse  thee,  Quinevere, 
L  whose  vast  pity  almost  makes  me  die 
To  see  thee,  laying  there  thy  golden  head. 
My  pride  in  happier  summers,  sat  my  feet. 


I  cannot  touch  thy  lips,  they  are  not  mine, 

But  Lancelot's  :  nay  I  they  never  were  the  King's. 

Yet  not  less,  O  Guinevere, 
My  love  thro'  flesh  hath  wrought  into  my  life 
So  far,  that  my  doom  is,  I  love  thee  still. 
Perchance,  and  so  thou  purify  thy  soul, 
And  so  thou  lean  on  our  fair  father  Christ, 
Hereafter  in  that  world  where  all  are  pure 
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We  two  may  meet  before  high  Qod,  and  thou 
Wilt  spriDg  to  me,  ai  '   " 
I  am  tnine  nusband.'' 


Wilt  spriDg  to  me,  and  claim  me  thine,  and  know 
tnine  ni 


Guinevere  takes  this  consolation :  it  is  not  jet  too  late :  the 
spirit  shall  yet  save  the  body : 

' "  Blessed  be  the  King,  who  hath  forgiven 
My  wickedness  to  him,  and  left  me  hope 
That  in  mine  own  heart  I  can  live  down  sin 
And  be  his  mate  hereafter  in  the  heavens 
Before  high  Ood.    Ah,  great  and  gentle  lord. 
Who  wast  as  is  the  conscience  of  a  saint 
Among  his  warring  senses  to  thy  knights. 
•        ••••••• 

I  thought  I  could  not  breathe  in  that  fine  air, 
That  pure  severity  of  perfect  light — 
I  wanted  warmth  and  colour  which  I  found 
In  Lancelot.    Now  I  see  thee  what  thou  art, 
Thou  art  the  highest  and  most  human  too, 
Not  Lancelot  nor  another.'' ' 

How  many  a  youth  would  have  led  a  happy  and  grand  life  if  he 
had  recognised  in  time  the  truth  that  even  the  body  and  the 
senses  are  at  their  best,  most  healthy,  most  full  of  elasticity 
and  joyous  life,  when  under  subjection  to  a  purified  spirit,  and 
not  led  astray  by  the  '  warmth  and  colour '  of  the  Lanc^ots  of 
unbridled  appetite  and  indulgence. 

And  lastly  comes  the  death  scene.  The  spirit  enters  the 
cold  fogs  of  that  drear  coast  where  the  waves  of  eternity  break 
upon  the  shores  of  time,  and  fights  its  last  dread  battle.  How 
the  ghosts  of  forgotten  sins  rise  again  in  that  last  hour,  and 
turn  their  stony  gaze  on  the  fainting  soul  I  Perplexity  deepens 
upon  the  heart ;  it  is  sorely  beset  by  doubts  of  things  which 
aforetime  were  verily  believed — ^gloom  and  uncertainty  upon 
truths  once  bright — mystic  voices  of  the  world  just  breaking 
in,  with  the  sullen  roar  of  its  half-seen  waves,  upon  the 
marginal  strand  of  life.  '  The  sting  of  death  is  sin,'  and  sin 
(Modred  in  the  poem)  makes  at  us,  to  slay  us  with  a  Second 
Death.  Fierce  is  the  wound,  but  with  '  the  sword  of  the  Spirit 
which  is  the  word  of  God,'  the  cross-hilted  Excalibur  of  gospel- 
promise  in  Christ,  the  dying  soul  smites  and  slays  its  accuser: 

'  Nor  ever  yet  had  Arthur  fought  a  fight 
Like  this  last,  dim,  weird  battle  of  Sie  west, 
A  death-white  mist  slept  over  land  and  sea  : 
Whereof  the  chill  to  him  who  breathed  it  drew 
Down  with  his  blood,  till  aU  his  heart  was  cold 
With  formless  fear  ;  and  e'en  on  Arthur  fell 
Confusion,  since  he  saw  not  whom  he  fought, 
For  friend  and  foe  were  shadows  in  the  mist, 
And  some  had  visions  out  of  golden  youth. 
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And  some  beheld  the  faces  of  old  ghosts 
Look  in  upon  the  battle.'       .        .       .      ^ 

'  Then  Modred  smote  his  liege 
Hard  on  that  helm  which  many  a  heathen  sword 
Had  beaten  thin  ;  while  Arthur  at  one  blow 
Striking  the  last  stroke  with  Excalibor, 
Slew  him^  and  all  but  slain  himself,  he  fell.' 

Arthur  is  borne  by  Sir  Bedivere  down  to  the  barge  on  the 
mystic  lake,  lit  by  the  glare  of  the  winter  moon.  There  he  is 
received  by  the  three  queens  lamenting.  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Love  had  all  suffered  on  the  King's  sad  history ;  therefore  all 
wept  and  wailed.  But  Love  receives  him  and  supports  him  in 
Hiit  dread  hour. 

'  She  that  rose  the  tallest  of  them  all 
And  fairest,  laid  his  head  upon  her  lap 
And  loosed  the  shattered  casque,  and  chafed  his  hands.' 

The  end  of  all  is  victory.  The  soul  passes  away  into  the 
great  unseen.  Those  who  stand  round  the  death-bed  follow  its 
flight  with  eager  hope,  poising  itself  on  its  promises  : 

*  Then  from  the  dawn  it  seemed  there  came,  but  faint 
As  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  world, 
Like  the  last  echo  bom  of  a  great  cry. 
Sounds,  as  if  Jsome  fair  city  were  one  voice 
Around  a  king  returning  from  his  wars.' 

Whither  the  soul  goes  it  knows  not ;  it  only  knows  that  it 
passes  into  rest,  in  that  sweet,  strange  land, '  the  island  valley 
of  Avilion,'  "where  it  abides  until  the  time  when  it  shall  be  re- 
united to  the  body  of  the  resurrection,  Arthur  and  his  cleansed 
queen  at  one  again. 

It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  I  have  the  best  possible 
authority  in  my  possession  for  saying  that  this  mode  of  treating 
the  '  Idylls  of  the  King'  is  justified  by  the  original  intention  of 
the  poems,  though  I  may  not  be  absolutely  correct  in  all  my 
details  of  interpretation. 

Edward  Butler. 


EvKRY  natural  longing  has  its  natural  satisfaction.  If  we  thirst,  God 
has  created  liquids  to  gratify  thirst.  If  we  are  susceptible  of  attachment^ 
there  are  beings  to  gratify  that  love.  If  we  thirst  for  life  and  love  eternal, 
it  is  likely  that  there  are  an  eternal  life  and  an  eternal  love  to  satisfy  that 
cTmng.—F.  W.  RoberUm. 

Ik  a  good  sermon  there  must  be  a  skeleton.  By  all  means  make  use 
of  abundant  drapery  if  you  please ;  but  be  sure  there  is  a  true  skeleton 
underneath.  The  richest  drapery  placed  upon  a  mere  stick  is  only  a 
scarecrow.--i>ean  Hatosan. 
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FELICITIES  OF  THE  REVISED  VERSION  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

III. 

ICOR. 

'I  CAME  not  with  excellency  of  logos  or  of  wisdom.*  Here 
the  revisers  retain  *  speech/  but  give  'word'  in  the  margin. 
What  St  Paul  means  is  that  he  did  not  appear  at  Corinth,  one 
of  the  centres  of  Greek  culture,  with  a  great  display  of  arffii- 
merU  or  philosophy,  but  on  the  contrary  went  in  the  teeth  of 
Greek  taste  and  prejudice  by  adhering  to  the  simple  story  of  a 
Messiah  crucified.  *  I  will  know  not  the  logos  of  them  who  are 
puffed  up,  but  the  power ;  for  the  kingdom  of  God  is  not  in 
logoSy  but  in  power.'*  The  Authorised  Version  gives  '  speech'  in 
the  first  place  and  '  word'  in  the  second,  for  which  there  is  no 
justification.  The  Eevised  Version  reads  word  in  both.  Here 
logos  seems  to  mean  mere  talk  or  debate  which  is  idle  and  leads 
to  nothing.  The  following  example  seems  to  be  a  signal  one  of 
a  subtlety  of  which  English  thought  knows  nothing  and  which 
cannot  be  reproduced  in  English.  Among  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit 
are  these  two : '  a  logos  of  wisdom '  and  '  a  logos  of  knowledge.' t 
These  are  distinctly  what  we  call  '  intellectual  and  spiritual ' 
gifts.  Perhaps  the  former  is  the  power  of  philosophic  comprehen- 
sion, the  latter  mystical  or  immediate  apprehension  of  the  truth. 
The  expressions  are  not  translated  by  'word  of  wisdom'  and 
'  word  of  knowledge/  yet  probably  the  reviser  can  venture  upon 
nothing  more.  If  the  reader  follows  out  this  clue  (and  '  word ' 
nearly  always  stands  for  logos  when  it  means  more  than  mere 
saying)  he  will  get  some  notion  of  the  difficulties  of  the  revisers 
and  of  the  wealth  of  thought  uncoinable  into  English  of  our 
"Sew  Testament.  They  have  thought  themselves  bound  to 
adhere  to  the  translation  *  word'  or  '  words'  in  this  case,  although 
in  every  existence  a  great  element  of  Uiougkb  is  in  the  back- 
ground of  logos.  In  chapter  xv.  2,  j:  the  general  'method  or  s&nse 
of  Paul's  preaching  seems  to  be  meant,  rather  than  the  exact 
words  he  used.  Before  passing  from  this  point,  I  may  notice 
that  the  English  word  '  wisdom '  is  no  exact  translation  of  the 
meaning  of  St.  Paul  in  w.  19-25  of  this  most  interesting  first 
chapter.  We  have  not  the  word  sophia  nor  sophy,  but  we  have 
phuosophy,  and  this  is  close  to  the  meaning  when  the  word  is 
applied  to  men.  If  the  reader  for  a  moment  substitutes  it  in 
those  cases  in  the  passage  in  question,  he  will  perhaps  see  more 

*  1  Cor.  iv.  19.  t  1  Cor.  xii.  a 

t  *  With  what  words '  (or '  word  *),  Bevised  Version. 
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clearly  the  leading  thoaght  to  be  impressed  on  the  Greeks  of 
Corinth — ^that  Greek  philosophy  having  exhausted  itself  in  the 
endeavour  to  discover  the  divine  principle  of  the  world,  God  has 
chosen  a  method  astoimdingly  different  from  that  of  philosophy 
by  which  to  deliver  and  bless  the  world. 

Let  us  glance  at  some  words  of  frequent  occurrence  in  this 
Epistle,  the  sense  of  which  has  been  brought  out  more  clearly  in 
the  Bevision.  Very  much  in  this  Epistle  refers  to  the  nature  of 
the  Christian  life  in  the  individual  and  the  society.  And  certain 
words  give  traits  of  the  Christian  character,  the  significance  of 
which  it  is  important  not  to  miss.  For  example  there  is  the 
word  ieleios,  which  runs  through  the  Apostolic  teaching  on  the 
Christian  character.  The  idea  signified  is  that  of  something 
which  has  reached  a  certain  end  or  goal  set  before  it  in  life  or 
thought ;  so  finished,  mature,  consummate.  It  is  not  a  negative. 
but  a  positive  idea ;  it  does  not  mean  faultless,  but  ripe.  And 
this,  too,  not  absolutely,  but  only  comparatively  speaking.  Now 
see  how  this  word  appears  in  the  Revised  Version.  '  We  speak 
wisdom  among  the  fuU-grown '  (marg.).  ...  *  In  malice  be  ye 
babes,  but  in  mind  be  men'  (marg.  *  offuU  age*).*  In  passing 
we  may  say  2  Cor.  xiL  9,  which  is  untouched,  might  have  been 
rendered  *  my  power  is  consuraTnated  in  weakness.'  *  Having 
begun  in  the  spirit,  are  ye  now  perfected  in  the  flesh  V  (marg.  'do 
ye  now  maJce  an  end  in  the  flesh  ?*).t  *  Till  we  all  attain  unto 
a  full-grown  man.' J  In  PhiL  iii  15,  and  Col.  iii.  14,  '.perfect' 
and  *  perfection'  are  left  without  marginal  note;  also  in  Hebrews, 
'  made  perfect '  is  retained  in  the  many  places  where  the  Greek 
verb  occurs,  which  seems  matter  for  regret.  The  English  reader 
is  apt,  we  fancy,  to  attach  an  erroneous  meaning  to  this  word  in 
its  sacred  use.  For  example,  it  is  not  clear  how  a  man  who 
abstains  from  offences  of  the  tongue  should  be  a  '  perfect  man.'§ 
The  meaning  here  is  so  extremely  relative  that  it  is  difficult  to 
translate.  The  nearest  English  is  perhaps  '  masterly ;'  for  if  the 
tongue  be  the  bridle  of  the  body,  the  man  who  is  master  of  his 
tongue  is  master  of  himself. 

But  let  us  take  a  more  elementary  notion  relative  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Christian  character.  It  is  a  very  important  improvement 
that  the  Bevised  Version  has  introduced  in  the  rendering  of  the 
New  Testament  designation  of  converts  to  Christianity  Qwi 
sSzomenoi).  In  the  passages  given  below,||  those  that '  are  being 
saved  *  is  the  correct  translation.  In  1  Cor.  xv.  2  it  is  also  more 
strictly  '  ye  are  being  saved,'  but  here  no  alteration  is  made. 
Thus  the  idea  of  the  process  involved  in  salvation  is  brought  out. 

*  1  Cor.  xiv.  20  t  GaL  iii.  3.  J  Ephes.  iv.  13. 

§  James  iiL  2.  II  Acts  iL  47  ;  1  Cor.  L  18 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  15. 
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In  other  places  {e,g.  £ph.  ii  5,  8)  salvation  is  referred  to  as  a  fact 
accomplished.  In  one  aspect  salvation  is  a  fact  so  soon  as  the 
decision  to  repent  and  to  '  put  on '  Christ  has  been  taken ;  in 
another,  salvation  implies  a  divine  discipline  &om  that  moment 
onwards.  While  on  the  point,  we  may  caU  attention  to  the 
contrast  in  them  *  that  are  perishing.'*  See  also  the  gain  of  the 
force  to  the  meaning  in  such  examples  as  *  rulers  of  this  world 
which  are  coming  to  nought/f  '  our  outward  man  is  decaying/f 
by  the  correct  rendering  of  the  participle.  Similarly  in 
Eph.  v.  6  and  Col.  iii.  6  we  might  say  '  is  coming'  for  ' cometh/ 
but  not  if  we  thereby  imply  that  the  coming  is  future  rather 
than  present  and  unceasing.  §  These  examples  again  will  show 
on  what  delicate  considerations  efficient  English  translation 
depends. 

That  the  Christian  is  to  regard  himself  as  a||  divine  sanctuary, 
a  sanctuary  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  is  a  sublime  thought  to  be  found 
in  both  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  the 
Bevised  Version  gives  in  each  instance  sanctvxiry  in  the  margin 
which  renders  meod  in  its  specific  and  most  sacred  sense.  Fame 
or  shrine  might  have  been  used ;  but  possibly  sanctuary  is  a 
word  of  more  Christian  association.  The  point  is  to  see  that  the 
inner  part  of  the  temple  is  meant,  the  place  where,  in  Jewish 
and  Gentile  thought,  God  spoke  to  man,  and  where  the  most 
sacred  symbol  of  His  presence  stood.  The  bringing  to  light  of 
the  peculiar  force  of  the  word  may  remind  the  reader  of  the 
deep  truth  of  the  old  saying  that  'the  true  Sheckinah  is  man;'  that 
in  his  heart  is  the  place  of  the  living  oracles. 

Again,  in  reference  to  the  social  aspects  of  the  Christian  life, 
the  Bevision  brings  to  light  in  one  chapter  the  true  meaning  of 
the  word  *  church,'  which  is  rendered  '  congregation '  in  the  mar- 
gin.ir  Why  this  alternative  rendering  is  not  given  throughout 
the  New  Testament  is  not  clear.  But  it  is  some  gain  if  a  word 
which  has  obtained  significations  so  various  and  doubtful  in  the 
course  of  its  history  as  '  church '  is  seen  to  be  replaceable  by  *  con- 
gregation.' The  New  Testament  writers  never  found  it  necessaiy 
to  define  the  word ;  it  pointed  to  what  was  understood  by  all,  the 
ancient  institution  of  the  synagogue  continued  in  Christianity. 

Everyone  will  recognise  how  leading  a  point  is  the  duty  of 
mutual  *  edification  '  in  the  life  of  the  Church.  But  not  every 
English  reader  recognises  in  the  Latin  word  the  picture  of 
*  bmlding  up '  which  the  Bevised  Version  gives  in  the  maigin, 

*  1  Cor.  L  18 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  15.  t  1  Cor.  ii.  6.         J  2  Cor.  iv.  IC 

I  Compare  2  Cor.  iv.  3,  16,  for  the  force  of  the  tense. 
I  Note  the  important  correction  from  the  definite  to  the  indefinite 
article.    1  Cor.  iii.  16,  vL  19  :  2  Cor.  vi.  16. 
IT  1  Cor.  XL  18,  22.    See  also  Matt,  xviii.  17. 
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where  the  verb  is  used  *  (In  1  Cor.  viii.  10  we  have  the  general 
use  of  the  word,  not  the  good  moral  sense ;  '  emboldened '  is 
retained,  but  the  identity  of  the  Greek  is  seen  in  the  margin). 
The  meaning  of  those  passages  where  the  Christian  Church 
is  represented  under  the  figure  of  a  Divine  Building  is  thus 
brought  more  clearly  into  relief.f  Both  the  divine  and  the 
human  part  in  this  work  of  building  appear  in  this  class  of 
passages.  An  important  word  in  this  Epistle  is  the  Greek  krino 
(with  its  compounds  ariahHno  and  diakrino),  denoting  the  act 
of  intellectual  judgment.  The  notion  of  discerning  things  that 
differ,  of  separating  the  elements  of  something  mixed  or  complex, 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  this  word.  The  revisers  have  given 
greater  precision  to  the  sense  by  putting  'examine'  against 
•judge'  in  the  margin  of  1  Cor.  iv.  3,  4,  and  'discriminate* 
against  '  discern '  in  xL  29,  30.  The  simple  form  of  the  verb  is 
left  with  the  rendering  'judge/ 

Let  us  notice  a  few  more  words,  the  exact  understanding  of 
which  is  very  important  in  relation  to  the  intelligent  reading  of 
the  New  Testament.  For  example,  the  world  may  be  viewed 
either  under  the  idea  of  space  or  that  of  time ;  and  Greek  has 
two  words,  kosmos  and  aidn  for  these  ideas  of  the  world  re- 
spectively. The  former  means  the  present  order,  the  latter  the 
present  <ige.  In  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  the  Epistles  of  John, 
the  former  word  is  constantly  used ;  while  both  are  found  in 
St.  Paul.  Where  aidn  is  used  by  him,  the  revisers  have  in- 
dicated it  by  putting  age  in  the  margin.  '  The  disputer  of  this 
age — ^hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  the  world  V  (the 
present  order  of  things).  J  A  wisdom  not  of  this  age,  nor  of  the 
rulers  of  this  age,  who  are  coming  to  naught.  Compare  with 
the  following,  a  Uttle  further  on :  '  We  received  not  the  spirit  of 
the  world '  (the  present  order  of  things), '  but  the  spirit  which  is 
of  6od.'§  Thus  the  transciency  of  time  and  the  perishableness 
of  custom  are  included  in  the  New  Testament  idea  of  'the 
world.' 

That '  testament'  and  'covenant'  are  interchangeable  wherever 
either  of  these  words  occurs,  is  also  brought  to  light  in  the 
present  version.||  The  general  notion  is  that  of  a  disposition 
of  good  things ;  the  special  form  of  it  is  the  testamentary, 
which  is  dwelt  on  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Again,  the  Greek  word  jxirousia  is  not  adequately  rendered 
either  by  '  coming '  or  by  '  presence '  as  a  rule.  Generally  it 
means  'presence  as  the  result  of  a  coming/  and  this  in  the 

*  1  Cor.  viii.  1,  x.  23,  xiv.  4  ;  2  Cor.  x.  8,  xii.  19,  xiiL  10;  Eph.  iv.  etc. 

t  1  Cor.  iiL  9 ;  Eph.  ii.  20,  21 ;  CoL  ii  7. 

X  1  Cor.  i.  20,  21.  $  1  Cor.  ii.  6,  cf.  12. 

II  1  Cor.  XL  25 ;  2  Cor.  iiL  6  ;  Heb.  vii.  and  viii. 
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New  Testament  especially  as  applied  to  the  future  coming  of 
the  Lord.  Hence  the  revisers  indicate  this  duplex  meaning  by 
giving  *  presence '  over  against  *  coming '  where  it  is  required  * 

The  Greek  words  type,  typically,  which  possibly  might  have 
been  introduced  with  advantage  into  the  text^  are  given  gene- 
rally as  '  ensample,'  sometimes  *  figure,'  sometimes  *  pattern/  in 
the  Authorised  Version.  '  By  way  of  example '  (1  Cor.  x.  11), 
has  *  by  way  of  figure '  set  over  against  it  in  the  margin.f  In 
Eom.  V.  14, '  figure '  is  retained,  and  in  Eom.  vi.  17, '  form  of 
teaching '  with  the  marginal  alternative  '  pattern '  of  teaching. 
If  the  English  reader  puts  these  various  renderings  together,  he 
will  have  a  fuller  notion  of  what  is  meant  by  the  Greek  type. 

We  may  close  by  pointing  out  the  improvement  efiected  by 
some  changes  in  two  important  passages  in  the  first  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians.  First,  in  the  argument  on  the  Lord's  Supper 
in  chap,  xi,  *  communion '  is  shown  to  be  *  participation  in '  the 
life  of  Christ.  The  bread  broken  is  shown  to  be  a  *  loaf,'  which, 
itself  symbolical  of  Unity,  when  broken  into  fragments  signifies 
the  *  many '  Christian  members  of  one  spiritual  body.  J  There  13 
a  remarkable  difference  of  feeling  about  the  valne  and  use  of  the 
word  '  love'  in  relation  to  spiritual  things,  which  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  the  discussion  of  the  change  of  'charity'  to  *love' 
in  the  beautiful  episode,  1  Cor.  xiii.  For  my  own  part,  I  can- 
not but  think  the  change  to  be  a  great  gain  for  all  readers  with 
an  English  ear  pure  and  simple^  so  to  speak.  For  an  ear  formed 
by  Latin,  the  word  '  charity '  may  doubtless  bring  up  the  associa- 
tion of  that  purest  and  holiest  love  which  lies  at  the  extreme 
pole  of  opposition  to  sensual  affection.  But  in  the  language  of 
English  homes  and  English  books^  'love,' like  the  German  Liebe, 
is  by  far  the  wealthier  and  mightier  word.  Charity  ih  common 
use  seems  to  be  narrowed  to  two  meanings :  the  expression  of 
benevolence,  either  in  deeds  or  words,  towMxis  the  poor  and  the 
evil.  It  need  not  be  said  that  St.  Paul's  sublime  conception  in- 
cludes within  it  all  possible  relation  of  our  spirit,  manward  and 
Godward,  'Love'  alone  will  comprise  them.  The  revisers 
have  done  something  to  make  clearer  that  remarkable  distinc- 
tion of  our  present  from  our  future  condition  of  knowledge  in 
ver.  12  :  *  For  we  see  now  through  a  mirror,  in  an  enigma,  but 
then  face  to  face.'  He  is  citing  from  Num.  xii  8,  where  the 
Authorised  Version  gives  *in  dark  speeches'  for  the  same  word. 
The  revisers  have  explained  the  rendering  *  darkly  'by  '  in  a 
riddle '  in  the  margin.  E.  Johnson,  M.  A. 


♦  1  Cor.  XV.  23,  xvi.  17 ;  2  Cor.  vii.  6 ;  1  Thess.  ii  19,  iii.  13,  v.  23  ; 
2The88.ii.  1. 

t  Bather  curiously  they  correct  ^  ensample '  into  '  example '  here^  bat 
leave  the  old  word  in  other  places. 

X  Marginal  note  on  verses  14-17. 
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THE  REV.  PROFESSOR  GODWIN. 

Ous  portrait  this  month  will  be  very  precious  to  all  those  who 
in  past  years  have  come  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
noblest  and  best  of  men«  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  give  each 
month  a  full  biography  of  those  whose  likeness  appear  in  the 
Evangelical  Magazine.  Professor  Godwin,  known  as  a  preacher 
of  great  eloquence  and  thoughtful  ministry,  is  best  known  as  one 
who  for  many  years  filled  so  ably  one  of  the  professorial  chairs 
at  New  College.  The  students  who  from  year  to  year  came 
under  the  influence  of  his  devout  feeling,  his  able  exegesis,  his 
philosophic  culture  and  his  Christian  teaching,  in  the  New 
Testament  and  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  Classes  of  New 
College,  will  ever  remember  him  with  grateful  and  enthusiastic 
affection.  The  churches  everywhere  owe  him  much,  for  he  helped 
to  train  men  who  have  been  occupying  in  later  years  professorial 
chairs  as  well  as  pulpits. 

Professor  Godwin  has  been  one  of  those  men  who  could 
awaken  enthusiasm  in  his  students.  We  can  well  remember 
the  hearty  cheers  which,  renewed  again  and  again,  used  ever 
to  greet  his  appearance  on  anniversary  days.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  strongest  emotions  he  awakened  in  his  classes  was  a  con- 
sciousness of  his  intense  sincerity.  He  never  made  a  clever  point 
against  an  opponent  for  the  sake  of  a  cheap  little  victory — ^all 
felt  him  to  be  true  and  real  to  the  very  heart's  core ;  he  won  not 
only  respect,  but  love ;  and  now  that  he  is  in  the  evening  of 
life,  his  students,  who  are  many  of  them  touched  with  'grey' 
themselves,  feel  young  again  as  they  remember  what  zeal  he 
inspired ;  and  with  what  profound  reverence  he  treated  truth. 
When  the  more  pathetic  scenes  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  ministry, 
passion  and  death,  came  up  for  study,  they  will  remember,  too, 
the  broken  voice,  and  the  arrest  for  the  time  put  on  speech 
itself.  Dr.  Alexander  made  a  pleasant  and  humorous  remark  to 
the  students  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  February  number  of  the 
EvaTigelical,  containing  his  likeness,  came  out  He  said, '  that 
if  they  pleased  to  hang  him  on  the  walls  they  might  put  him 
in  a  good  f ramie  for  the  rest  of  his  life.'  We  can  but  hope  and 
beUeve  that  the  admirable  likeness  of  Professor  Godwin,  which 
accompanies  this  notice,  will  grace  many  an  old  student's  study. 
May  he  be  spared  to  a  long  evening  after  so  useful  a  day 
of  Ufe ! 

Place  not  thy  amendment  only  in  increasing  thy  devotion,  but  in 
bettering  thy  Ufe.  This  is  the  damning  hypocrisy  of  this  age,  that  it 
slkhts  all  good  morality  and  spends  its  zeal  in  matters  of  ceremony,  and 
a  lorm  of  godliness  without  the  power  of  it. — Fuller. 
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MY  HEARTS  REFRAIN. 

2  Peter  m.  8. 

Tossing  in  restless  slumbers 

I  heard  a  warning  chime, 
Telling  the  opening  numbers 

Of  the  solemn  midnight  chime. 

Suddenly  then  my  spirit, 

Wandering  in  dreamy  haze, 
Was  carried  along  life's  current 

Back  to  my  early  days. 

Again  I  stood  in  wonder 

Beside  my  mother's  knee, 
Learning  the  tender  lessons 

Of  a  love-taught  infancy. 

Again  I  played  in  the  meadows. 

And  trod  the  village  street, 
And,  crossing  the  unseen  limit 

Where  youth  and  childhood  meet, 

Greeted  the  friends  of  my  girlhood. 

And  heard,  without  a  pain, 
Those  dear,  long-silenced  voices 

I  may  not  hear  again. 

Faces  of  friend  and  lover. 

Shadows  of  hopes  and  fears. 
Crowded  in  tumult  before  me 

Through  that  dream  of  long,  long  years. 

Startled,  I  roused,  and  round  me 
I  heard,  in  the  shadowy  gloom 

The  closing  strokes  of  midnight 
Float  through  the  quiet  room. 

Waking,  I  thought  of  my  darling 

Lying  out  in  the  cold. 
Could  she  care  for  the  angels'  singing. 

Or  smile  at  the  harps  of  gold  ? 

Happy  without  her  mother ! 

My  heart  cried,  in  its  pain. 
When  through  the  hopeless  anguish 

Came,  like  a  sweet  refrain. 
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'  One  day  with  the  Lord  Eternal 

May  he  as  a  thousand  years  P 
For  I,  while  the  clock  was  chiming 

Had  lived  through  thirty  years. 

Before  she  has  time  to  miss  me, 

While  opening  happy  eyes 
On  smiling  angel-faces 

In  the  homes  of  Paradise, 

Finished  my  life's  long  story 

May  be,  and  the  golden  gate 
Will  have  opened  to  me — and  my  darling 

Will  have  had  no  time  to  wait ! 

A.  K. 


WALKS  IN  ABNEY  PARK. 

IV. — AROUND  DK.  WATTS'S  STATUE. 

We  group  ourselves  to-day  in  front  of  Dr.  Watts's  statue.     It's 
site  is  about  midway  between  the  cemetery  chapel  and  where 
once  stood  old  Abney  House.    There  it  rises  in  solemn  stateU- 
ness  on  the  very  spot  where  the  poet  and  divine  made  his  daily 
promenade,  and  which  still  bears  the  name  of  'Dr.  Watts's 
Walk.'    There  is  something  in  sculpture — what  is  it  ? — ^which 
strikes  the  mind  with  a  gravity  deepening  into  awe.    You  feel 
it  here.  It  is  as  though  the  departed  had  returned  from  the  shades 
and  were  keeping  watch  and  ward  over  his  old  haunts,  giving 
nnwonted  solemnity  to  this  place  of  tombs.    It  is  most  Utting 
that  a  statue  of  Dr.  Watts  should  be  found  here,  among  the  very 
trees  he  knew  so  well,  some  of  which  are  reckoned  at  from  150 
to  200  years  old,  and  in  sight  of  the  very  gates  through  which 
he  passed  to  the  great  world  beyond.    His  native  town  of  South- 
ampton has  honoured  itself  of  late  years  by  erecting  a  statue  of 
him  in  one  of  its  public  grounds ;  but  he  was  known  in  South- 
ampton only  as  a  youth.    A  marble  bust  of  the  '  sweet  singer ' 
of  the  Universal  Church  has  found  a  fitting  niche  in  the  great 
National  Walhalla  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  but  there  he  is  but 
one  among  a  multitude.    This  place  is  all  his  own.    Even  the 
doughty  old  Dissenting  Lord  Mayor  who  gives  the  name  to  the 
Park  is  lost  in  the  greater  presence  of  his  illustrious  guest,  who 
'  being  dead '  may  be  said  to  '  inherit  the  earth,'  wluch  in  life 
was  indeed  as  good  as  his. 

This  imposing  statue  is  the  work  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Baily,  RA. 
It  was  erected  by  public  subscription  in  1845,  nearly  a  century 
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after  he  whom  it  represents  had  passed  away.      The  massive 
pedestal  on  which  it  rests  bears  the  following  inscription : 

In  memory  of 

Isaac  Watts,  D.D., 

and  in  testimony  of  the  high  and 

lasting  esteem  in  whidi 

his  character  and  writings  are  held  in  the  great 

Christian  community  by  whom  the 

English  language  is  spoken. 

of  his  psalms  and  hymns 

it  may  be  predicted 

in  his  own  words, 

*  Ages  unborn  shaU  make  his  songs 
The  joy  and  labour  of  their  tongues.' 

He  was  bom  at  Southampton  July  17, 1674  ;  died  November  25, 1748, 
after  a  residence  of  36  years  in  the  mansion  of  Sir  Thomas  Abney,  Bart, 
then  standing  in  these  grounds. 

Yes,  this  devout  man  set  the  Christian  Church  of  our  own 
and  other  lands  singing!  It  were  not  easy  for  us  to  realise 
what  worship  would  be  without  song.  Once,  indeed,  the  expe- 
rience was  given  me,  and  it  was  enough.  Through  lack  of  har- 
mony in  the  choir  of  a  certain  countiy  congregation  it  had  been 
determined  to  suspend  the  singing  in  the  services  till  dis- 
cord should  cease.  Woe  is  me !  I  was  called  to  minister  to 
that  people  on  one  of  those  Sundays  when  their  voices  were 
silent,  and  thrice  that  day  I  conducted  service  in  a  songless 
congregation.  Verily  it  was  a  silence  that  might  be  felt ;  and  ex- 
cruciating as  are  sometimes  the  sufferings  of  sensitive  souls  when 
untrained  voices  make  hideous  discord,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  day  that  the  worst  of  congregational  singing  is  better 
than  none  at  all.  Yet  such  was  the  state  of  things,  at  least  in 
some  Dissenting  congregations,  before  Watts  arose.  There  is 
the  record  in  an  old  church-book  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford, 
of  the  ticklish  question  of  the  introduction  of  singing  in  the 
Sunday  services  coining  up  for  consideration ;  and  after  due  dis- 
cussion it  was  agreed  that  one  hymn  should  be  sung  at  each 
service,  and  that  at  the  beginning,  so  that  those  opposed  to  sing- 
ing in  worship  might  remain  in  the  meeting-yard  till  it  was 
over.  It  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  that  in  most  Dissenting  con- 
gregations of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  nor  was  it 
so  bad  in  the  Southampton  congregation ;  but  young  Watts  could 
not  endure  the  doggrel  rhymes  that  were  sung  there,  and  loudly 
complained  of  the  same.  One  Sunday  the  deacons  waxed  warm 
at  the  young  man's  complaints,  and  told  him  he  had  better  try 
to  make  some  better  hymns.  He  adopted  the  suggestion,  and 
was  ready  at  the  next  service  with  a  hymn,  which  was  '  lined 
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out'  and  sung  by  the  astonished  congregation.  It  was  the  hymn 
80  often  sung  at  the  beginning  of  service  in  former  days^  the  first 
hymn  in  •  The  First  Book ' :  *  Behold  the  glories  of  the  Lamb.' 
On  a  recent  occasion  when  preaching  at  the  Above  Bar  Chapel, 
Southampton,  I  was  permitted  to  hear  that  hymn  sung  at  the 
evening  service  on  the  very  spot  where  first  its  strains  were 
heard,  tiiiough  not  to  the  now,  happily,  obsolete  tune,  'Hampshire 
New,'  to  which  my  youthful  ears  were  accustomed,  and  which 
seems  to  have  been  composed  expressly  for  that  hymn,  receiving 
its  name  from  the  county  in  which  Southampton  is  situated. 

The  introduction  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns  into  Dissenting 
churches  brought  in  a  new  dispensation,  the  dispensation  of 
worship-song.  There  were,  of  course,  hymnologists  before 
Isaac  Watts,  and  in  his  day  the  hymns  of  Doddridge  and  others 
would  not  be  unknown  in  the  churches,  but  they  were  not  in 
general  use.  It  was  the  sending  forth  of  successive  collections 
of  Psalms*  and  Hymns  that  at  once  took  the  congregations  by 
storm.  And  indeed  they  formed  a  rich  treasury  of  sacred  song, 
the  animated,  evangelica^^  strains  of  many  of  the  compositions 
being  eminently  calculattvi  to  inspire  praise.  Watts  was 
emphatically  the  *  poet  of  the  sanctuary.* 

And  it  was  the  delicious,  quiet^  and  hallowing  charm  of  this 
Park  that  so  often  awoke  his  muse.  Here  the  sacred  fire 
touched  his  lips,and  he  summoned  the  whole  Church  to  'join  their 
cheerful  &ongs  'f  A^  praise  of  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.  Here, 
too^  beneath  the  embowered  groves  he  mused  in  pensive 
numbers,  and  sung  in  solemn  tones  of  Death  and  Eternity, 
rising  sometimes  as  in  an  ecstasy  to  '  the  land  of  pure  delight 
where  saints  immortal  reign,'  and  delightedly  ringing  out  such 
a  stanza  as  this : 

'  There  we  shall  see  His  face, 

And  never,  never  sin  ; 
There  from  the  rivers  of  His  grace 
Drink  endless  pleasures  in.' 

*  Among  other  NonconformiBt  relics,  carefully  preserved  under  glass 
in  the  Memorial  Library  of  New  College,  is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Dr.  Watts's  Psalma  The  title-page  runs  thus :  '  The  Psalms  of  David, 
imitated  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  and  apply'd  to  the 
Christian  State  andf  Worship.  By  L  Watts.'  On  the  ny-page  is  an 
inscription  in  the  Doctor's  handwriting, '  To  the  Lady  Abney.  I.  Watts, 
January,  1718.'  The  above  title  shows  that  the  idea  of  the  poet  in  his 
Book  of  Psalms  was  not  mere  paraphrasing,  but  a  Chnstian  rendering  of 
them. 

t  On  last  Ascension  Dav,  at  the  Special  Service  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
when  the  Cantata, '  The  Woman  of  Samaria,'  was  sung  by  a  magnificent 
choir,  it  was  interesting,  to  a  Nonconformist  at  least,  that  the  hymn 
selected  by  the  late  Dean  to  be  sung  before  sermon  was  the  familiar  one 
of  Isaac  Watts,  *  Come,  let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs.' 
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Truly  there  was  music  in  this  man's  soul,  and  a  divine 
afflatus  which  millions  of  Christian  hearts  have  since  found  to 
be  gloriously  contagious.  The  past  generation  has  made  rich 
contributions  to  our  hymnology,  and  the  Church's  present 
mood  is  to  use  them  largely  in  worship-song;  but  there  are 
hymns  of  Watts's  that  can  hardly  be  sui-passed.  Of  course  in 
so  large  a  collection  all  would  not  be  equal,  and,  in  truth,  some 
are  bad  enough,  sinning  in  taste,  and  marred  by  terrible  theology. 
The  '  natural  selection '  that  has  been  made  for  modem  collec- 
tions of  hymns  shows  only  the  *  survival  of  the  fittest.'  Many 
of  these  are  of  the  highest  order,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  para- 
phrase of  the  90th  Psdm :  '  Our  God  our  help  in  ages  past/  which 
Dr.  Johnson  said  was  a  peifect  paraphrase.  What,  too,  could 
be  finer  in  sentiment  and  expression  than  *  When  I  survey  the 
wondrous  cross ;'  '  Give  me  the  wings  of  faith  to  rise  f  '  Great 
God,  how  infinite  art  Thou ;'  *  Come,  Holy  Spirit,  heavenly 
Dove,'  and  others  that  might  be  noted.  Hymns  like  these  will 
take  their  place  in  the  worship  of  the  sanctuary  till  the  songs  of 
earth  shall  give  place  to  the  songs  of  heaven. 

But  Dr.  Watts  was  pastor  and  preacher,  and  it  will  be  in 
accordance  with  our  purpose  in  these  'walks,'  to  recall  the 
scenes  amidst  which  he  carried  on  his  public  work  in  the 
City  hard  by.  How  different  it  was  from  the  London  of 
our  day,  and  how  different  were  the  Nonconformist  congr^- 
tions  of  his  time  from  those  of  ours !  There  were  no  societies, 
but  few  committees,  and  exciting  public  meetings  would 
be  altogether  unknown.  The  Board  of  Congregational  mini- 
sters was  formed  in  Dr.  Watts's  time,  and  he  was  its  first 
chairman ;  and  this  would  be^  probably,  the  only  extra  pastoral 
position  he  ever  held.  Beside  occasional  pastoral  visits,  of 
a  somewhat  formal  order,  the  minister's  work  would  be  almost 
exclusively  that  of  the  pulpit.  There  was  a  certain  air  of  re- 
spectability gathering  around  the  old  Dissenting  City  congre- 
gations. The  wealthy  citizens,  like  the  Abneys,  drove  up 
in  their  cumbrous  carriages,  and  well-to-do  tradesmen  who 
lived,  as  most  of  them  did,  over  their  place  of  business,  bore 
about  with  them,  even  into  the  sanctuary,  a  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  being  citizens  of  no  mean  city.  They  would  gather  on 
Sundays  with  their  households  in  huge  square  pews,  and  wor- 
ship with  a  certain  stateliness  of  demeanour  of  which  there  is  but 
little  left  to  us  in  these  days.  The  minister  in  wig  and  gown — 
and  as  was  once  said.  Dr.  Watts  would  have  as  soon  thought  of 
preaching  in  his  shirt-sleeves  as  without  a  gown — conducts  the 
service  in  grave  and  reverent  fashion.  There  is  the  long 
chapter  and  the  long  prayer,  and  the  still  longer  sermon  with 
numerous  divisions  and  subdivisions,  all  marshalled  so  as  to 
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bear  upon  the  '  proposition '  the  preacher  had  undertaken  to 
defend.  In  the  old  chapel  in  Bury  Street,  with  the  poet- 
divine  at  its  head,  we  may  suppose  that  the  singing  of  psalms 
and  hymns  would  be  a  prominent  part  of  the  service.  The 
preacher's  fame,  we  are  told,  drew  crowded  congregations  to  old 
Buiy  Street  Chapel.  The  scholarly  air  which  Dr.  Watts  threw 
around  his  discourses,  united  with  great  solemnity  and  im- 
pressiveness  of  delivery,  came  in  the  direct  line  of  succession 
from  the  scholarly  and  thoughtful  men  of  the  Ejectment  of  1662 ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Watts  entered  on  his 
ministry  within  thirty-six  years  of  that  event,  preaching  his 
first  sermon  on  his  twenty-fourth  birthday,  July  17th,  1698. 
Yoimg  Watts  was  baptized  by,  and  brought  up  under  the 
ministry  of  one  of  the  ejected,  Nathaniel  Eobinson,  once 
Bector  of  All  Saints,  Southampton,  where  his  father  was  a 
deacon  of  the  Independent  Churchy  which,  like  so  many  Inde- 
pendent Churches,  dates  its  origin  from  those  troublous  times. 
He  may  therefore  be  considered  as  one  of  the  children  of  the 
Ejectment 

There  was  not  much  talk  about  Nonconformist  principles  or 
Congregational  Church  polity  in  Nonconformist  assemblies  of 
those  days ;  but  '  our  fathers  were  high-minded  men/  and  both 
by  principle  and  preference  they  were  Dissenters  from  the  Church 
of  England,  with  its  ritual  and  its  rubrics,  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  from  the  idea  of  an  Establishment  per  ae.  Men  like 
Dr.  Watts  were  worthy  of  their  predecessors,  and  held  aloft  the 
torch  that  had  passed  into  their  hands.* 

Well,  it  was  in  these  •  grounds '  that  Dr.  Watts  meditated  on 
these  things  and  made  himself  ready  for  his  ministrations  in  the 
City.  Such  were  his  happy  'environments.'  With  perfect 
freedom  from  domestic  care,  yet  with  domestic  enjoyments  of 
the  highest  order,  he  was  enabled  to  give  himself  wholly  to  his 
sacred  studies.  We  may  imagine  him  emerging  from  the  old 
mansion  on  a  Sunday  morning  and  stepping  into  the  carriage 
that  drove  the  Abney  family,  with  its  bachelor  pastor  and 
domestic  chaplain,  down  to  Bury  Street.  Who  shall  tell  how 
mnch  this  old  park,  as  Dr.  Watts's  peripatetic  study,  conduced 
to  the  religious  life  of  the  Nonconformist  citizens  of  London  in 
the  past  century  ? 

But  we  have  to  do  with  men  who  are  slumbering  around 

*  In  a  foot-note  to  one  of  his  published  discourses,  Dr.  Watts  speaks 
of  'The  learned  and  pions  Dr.  Owen'  as  'the  intimate  friend'  of  Sir 
John  Hartopp,  who  was  also  his  own  friend.  Here  there  is  a  link 
between  Dr.  Watts  and  the  men  of  the  Cromwellian  period,  as  it  would 
be  also  between  Watts  and  the  ejected  clergy,  others  of  whom  would  be 
known  to  Sir  John  Hartopp  as  well  as  Dr.  John  Owen. 
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this  statue.  Those  we  are  thinking  of  more  particularly  came 
ecclesiastically  in  direct  succession  from  Dr.  Watts,  as  he  came 
in  succession  from  the  men  of  1662.  How  can  this  be  made 
to  appear?  Well,  there  sleep  within  a  few  yards  of  this 
statue  two  or  three  men  who,  though  living  and  labouring  in  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  belong  also  to  the  past,  and  are 
connected  with  the  times  of  Dr.  Watts  by  an  almost  unbroken 
chain.  Here  rests,  for  instance,  after  a  life  that  reached  almost 
into  its  tenth  decade,  the  body  of  the  Rev.  John  Clayton,  senr.,  the 
father  of  all  the  Claytons.  He  was  born  in  1754,  only  six  years 
after  the  death  of  Dr.  Watts.  He  was  among  the  earliest  of  the 
students  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon's  College  at  Trevecca, 
afterwards  removed  to  Cheshunt ;  and  in  1778  he  was  ordained 
pastor  of  the  Church  at  the  King's  Weigh  House  Chapel  in 
Eastcheap — one  of  the  olden  kind,  and  antecedent  of  the  pre- 
sent Weigh  House.  This  was  just  thirty  years  after  the  death 
of  Watts,  so  that  there  would  be  men  then  living,  and  no  doubt 
hearing  Mr.  Clayton,  who  had  heard  Dr.  Watts  in  the  neigh- 
bouring chapel  in  Bury  Street,  to  whom  both  preachers  would 
appear  as  men  of  the  same  period,  though  at  some  remove,  and 
who  did  in  fact  minister  to  contemporary  peoples  in  contempo- 
rary places.  The  names  of  the  pastors  in  succession  at  Buiy 
Street,  with  that  of  Mr.  Clayton's  predecessor  at  the  Weigh 
House,  Dr.  Wilton,  would  no  doubt  be  found  on  old  monuments 
in  Buuhill  Fields,  where  those  of  Drs.  Chandler  and  Jennings 
and  other  of  Dr.  Watts's  contemporaries  and  successors  would 
also  be  found,  and  where  the  remains  of  the  venerable  doctor 
himself  were  carried  from  Abney  House  for  interment 

Take  another  of  the  names  inscribed  on  a  tomb  hard  by  this 
statue,  that  of  Dr.  Pye  Smith,  a  minister  of  our  own  time.  He 
was  bom  exactly  one  hundred  years  after  Dr.  Watts,  and  only 
twenty-six  from  the  date  of  his  decease.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  some  few  who  as  young  men  were  exercising  their  ministry 
in  Dr.  Watts's  time  were  still  preaching  when  John  Pye  Smith 
began  his  public  course.  A  ministry  of  fifty  years'  duration— no 
unheard-of  thing,  and  exactly  the  length  of  Dr.  Watts's — would 
bridge  over  the  gap  between  the  pastor  of  Bury  Street  and  the 
minister  of  the  Old  Gravel-pits  Meeting-house.  The  figures 
stand  thus :  Dr.  Pye  Smith  became  Eesident  Tutor  of  Homerton 
College  just  forty-nine  years  after  Watts's  death,  and  three 
years  later,  in  1804,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  church  he 
had  himself  gathered  at  Homerton.  The  quaint  old  meeting- 
house of  which  Dr.  Smith's  congregation  subsequently  took  pos- 
session would,  even  as  I  remember  it  in  my  youth,  have  com- 
pared well  with  the  chapel  in  Bury  Street,  being  of  the  old  style, 
and  guiltless  of  any  .architectural  pretensions,  with  the  pulpit 
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placed  midway  between  heavy  pillars  that  went  to  support  the 
ioo£  The  grave  and  reverend  heads  that  appeared  above  the 
high,  straight-backed  pews  would  in  some  cases  also  be  those  of 
the  descendants  of  the  men  who  sat  in  Bury  Street  Chapel ;  and 
the  preacher  himself,  though  another  make  of  man,  would  not 
be  unworthy  of  his  great  pro-temporary.  Here,  then,  is  a  man 
whom  many  that  are  not  yet  old  have  heard  preach,  and  whom 
some  older  men  may  have  heard  a  generation  before  us  who  in 
their  youth  had  listened  to  Dr.  Watts.  Thus  the  generations 
meet.  And  Abney  Park  links  together  historical  memories  of 
Watts  and  the  Nonconformists  of  his  day,  and  even  of  the  old 
times  that  were  before  him,  with  living  memories  of  men  who 
have  not  long  passed  away,  and  whose  immediate  successors  are 
the  representatives  of  Nonconformity  as  it  is  to-day. 
But  here  we  must  stop  for  to-day. 

James  Branwhite  Fkench. 


WISDOM'S  WORDS. 

The  ministerial  ofiSce  may  be  depreciated  by  such  a  view  as  the 
Corinthians  were  tempted  to  take.  The  Corinthians  measured 
their  teachers  by  their  gifts,  and  in  proportion  to  their  accept- 
ability to  them.  So  now,  men  seem  to  look  on  the  Ministry  as 
an  Institution  intended  for  their  comfort,  for  their  gratification, 
nay,  even  for  their  pastime.  In  this  way  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  seems  to  be  something  like  a  lecture,  professorial  or 
popular;  a  thing  to  be  freely  found  fault  with,  if  it  has  not 
given  comfort  or  shown  ability,  or  been  striking  or  original;  a 
free  arena  for  light  discussion  and  flippant  criticism;  for,  of 
course,  if  a  man  had  a  right  to  be  an  admirer  of  Paul,  he  had 
also  to  be  a  blamer  of  ApoUos. 

Now  see  how  St.  Paid  meets  this :  *  With  me  it  is  a  very 
small  thing  that  I  should  be  judged  of  you,  or  of  man's  judg- 
ment' He  simply  refuses  to  submit  his  authority  to  any  judg- 
ment ;  and  this  you  will  say,  perchance,  was  priestly  pride,  a 
characteristic  haughtiness.  Exactly  the  reverse — ^it  was  profound 
humility.  Not  because  he  was  above  judgment,  not  because  he 
was  infallible,  or  teaching  truths  too  grand  for  them,  but  because 
he  was  to  be  judged  before  a  tribunal  far  more  awful  than 
Corinthian  society.  Not  by  man  would  he  be  judged,  because 
fidelity  is  the  chief  excellence  in  a  steward,  and  fidelity  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  men  cannot  judge.    They  can  only  judge  of 
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gifts,  whereas  the  true  dignity  of*  their  minister  consists  not  in 
gifts,  nor  in  popularity,  nor  in  success,  but  simply  in  having 
faithfully  used  his  powers,  and  boldly  spoken  the  truth  which 
was  in  him.  St.  Paul  refuses  even  to  pass  judgment  on  himself. 
He  says^ '  I  know  nothing  by  myself.'  In  the  common  reading 
this  passage  would  seem  to  mean,  *  Whatever  I  know  is  not  by 
myself,  but  by  a  Higher  Power ;'  but  what  the  translator  meant, 
and  as  it  would  even  now  be  understood  by  our  north-country- 
men, is  this,  '  I  know  nothing  against  myself — ^I  am  not  con- 
scious of  untruth,  or  lack  of  fidelity.' 
In  applying  this  to  our  daily  life,  we  must — 

1.  I^arn  not  to  judge,  for  we  do  not  know  the  secrets  of  the 
heart.  We  judge  men  by  gifts,  or  by  a  correspondence  with  our 
own  peculiarities;  but  God  judges  by  fidelity.  Many  a  dull 
sermon  is  the  result  of  humble  powers,  honestly  cultivated, 
whilst  many  a  brilliant  discourse  arises  merely  from  a  love  of 
display.  Many  a  diligent  and  active  ministry  proceeds  from  the 
love  of  power. 

2.  Learn  to  be  neither  depressed  unduly  by  blame,  nor,  on  the 
other  side,  to  be  too  much  exalted  by  praise.  Life's  experience 
should  teach  us  this.  Even  in  war,  honours  fall  as  by  chance, 
with  cruel  and  ludicrous  injustice;  often  the  hero,  whom  the 
populace  worship,  is  only  made  so  by  accident.  Often  the 
coronet  falls  on  brows  that  least  deserve  it.  And  our  own  in- 
dividual experience  should  teach  us  how  little  men  know  us. 
How  often,  when  we  have  been  most  praised  and  loved,  have 
we  been  conscious  of  another  motive  actuating  us  than  that 
which  the  world  has  given  us  credit  for;  and  we  have  been 
blamed,  perhaps  disgraced,  when,  if  all  the  circumstances  were 
known,  we  should  have  been  covered  with  honour.  Therefore, 
let  us  strive,  as  much  as  possible,  to  be  tranquil ;  smile  when 
men  sneer;  be  humble  when  they  praise;  patient  when  they 
blame.  Their  judgment  will  not  last;  'man's  judgment,' 
literally  '  man's  day,'  is  only  for  a  time,  but  God's  is  for  Eternity. 
So,  would  you  be  secure  alike  when  the  world  pours  its  censure 
or  its  applause  upon  you  ?  feel  hourly  that  God  will  judge. 
That  will  be  your  safeguard  under  both.  It  will  be  a  small 
thing  to  you  to  be  judged  of  any  man's  judgment,  for  your  cause 
will  be  pleaded  before  the  Judge  and  the  Discemer  of  all 
secrets. 

The  Late  F.  W.  Eobertson  of  Bkighton. 


It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  out  the  adder,  v.  .  Too  much  sail  is 
dangerous.  .  .  A  coat  too  richly  embroidered  only  encumbors  the 
wearer.    .    .    Too  much  sunshine  weakens  the  eyes. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


'  The  fourth  pillar  of  our  beaatifal  house/  said  Mrs.  EasUake  to 
her  audience  next  Sunday  afternoon,  *  is  one  that  at  first  sight 
you  might  not  be  struck  with:  it  stands  a  little  behind  the 
others,  and  its  colour  is  quiet,  and  does  not  attract  notice  by 
brilliant  hue  or  sparkle ;  yet,  my  children,  if  you  look  closely  at 
it  you  will  find  it  very  lovely,  and  it  will  bear  a  close  inspection: 
it  is  striped  or  shaded  from  a  delicate  violet  colour  to  pure 
white.  Can  you  guess  its  name  ?  the  name  of  a  grace  which  is 
modest  and  unobtrusive,  but  as  sweet  as  the  pure  fragrant  little 
blossoms  which  are  always  used  as  its  type — ^those  little  blossoms 
that  you  will  soon  be  eagerly  searching  for  in  your  walks,  turn* 
ing  over  the  green  leaves  under  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  find  the 
first  blue  or  white — whcA  V 

'  Violets,  auntie ;  and  the  pillar  is  humility,  isn't  it  V  cried  the 
children. 

'Humility,  modesty,  meekness,'  said  Mis.  Eastlake,  *  all  these 
words  describe  it;  but  I  will  call  it  meekness,  for  there  are  so 
many  beautiful  texts  about  the  meek :  we  will  think  of  a  few. 
But  first  I  want  to  say  something  that  has  always  struck  me 
about  this  virtue — it  is  not  one  that  stands  very  high  in  human 
estimation.  I  fancy  you  would  all  put  the  others  that  we  have 
noticed  before  it ;  boys,  especially,  are  apt  to  fancy  it  immanly, 
and  even  sometimes  confound  it  with  timidity  or  cowardice. 
Kow  see  how  Grod  speaks  of  it;  there  is  no  virtue  more  honoured 
by  Him  than  this ;  none  that  can  produce  higher  or  brighter 
examples ;  none  that  are  promised  richer  rewards  I  Tell  me, 
Ethel,  who  are  promised  the  earth  as  an  inheritance — the  new 
earth  it  partly  refers  to ;  the  promised  land  of  old,  and  the 
Heavenly  country  where  we  all  hope  to  live  for  ever — a  rich  in- 
heritance^ surely.' 

* "  Blessed  are  the  meek,  for  they  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  * 
said  EtheL 

'  And  who  has  God  promised  to  beautify  V 

'  The  meek/  said  Guy.  '  Here  it  is — PsaJm  cxlix.  4.' 

'  And  to  guide,  Hugh  V 

'  **  The  meek  will  God  guide  " — Psalm  xxv.  9,'  said  Hugh. 

'  And,  Ethel,  you  can  tell  me  what  ornament  is  spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  that  is  said  to  be  in  the  sight  of  God  of  great  price.' 

' "  The  ornament  of  a  meek  and  quiet  spirit." ' 
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*  And  one  of  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  is  meekness/  said  Mrs. 
Eastlake ; '  and  now  we  will  just  mention  two  examples  of  meek- 
ness in  the  Bible,  both  great  ones^  and  one  the  greatest  that  we 
could  possibly  have.  **  Moses/'  we  are  told,  ^  was  very  meek ;" 
yet  where,  my  boys,  could  be  found  a  braver,  more  manly  hero  ? 
And  our  blessed  Saviour  Himself  was  **  meek  and  lowly/'  and 
the  animal  He  chose  to  ride  upon  was  one  that  is  often  despised, 
but  which,  when  not  spoiled  by  man's  ill-treatment,  is  peculiarly 
patient  and  docile. 

*  Now  for  a  little  story,  again  of  my  own  youth.  I  know  you 
like  that  best,  and  I  remember  having  it  veiy  early  impressed 
upon  me  that  haughtiness  and  scomfulness  in  children  is  an  evil 
thing.  And  yet  how  I  admired  and  envied  the  child  who  after- 
wards taught  me  this  useful  lesson  I  We  used  to  meet  her  in 
our  walks  in  the  lanes  surrounding  our  father's  farm — ^a  little  girl 
with  long  fair  hair  and  delicate  features,  and  always  beautif^y 
dressed.  My  sisters  said  she  looked  ill-tempered,  but  I  thought 
her  lovely.  She  was  just  my  age,  and  I  indulged  in  many 
wonders  about  her,  and  could  not  take  my  eyes  ofif  her  when  we 
met.  Certainly  she  did  not  smile  or  seem  the  least  inclined  to 
be  friendly,  and  even  when  our  dear  great  playful  puppy  who 
used  to  go  out  with  us,  ran  up  to  her,  instead  of  greeting  him 
with  h,  pat  or  a  laugh,  she  frowned  and  smoothed  down  her 
velvet  fiock,  as  if  he  had  hurt  it  She  always  had  with  her  a  young 
lady  who  looked  pale  and  tired,  and  whom  the  child  seemed  to 
order  about  just  as  she  liked.  What  a  silly  little  girl  you  will 
think  I  must  have  been  to  be  fascinated  by  such  a  child,  and  so 
I  was.  I  founds  on  talking  to  my  mother,  that  she  knew  more 
about  her  than  we  did. 

'''You  mean  the  little  girl  who  is  come  to  live  with  her 
grandmamma  at  that  great  white  house,  don't  you,  Effie  V* 
' "  I  didn't  know  who  she  was,  mamma ;  why  is  she  come  ?" 
< "  Because/'  replied  my  mother,  "  her  father  is  a  colonel  in 
India,  and  her  mother  is  there  too ;  but  Gwendoline  and  her  sister 
have  been  sent  home,  because  the  climate  is  not  healthy  for 
children,  and  old  Mrs.  Cuthbertson,  their  father's  mother,  offered 
to  take  them  and  have  a  governess  for  them." 

'  "A  sister,  mamma ?    I  have  only  seen  one  child." 
' "  I  believe  little  Amy  is  with  an  aunt  at  present,  but  is  coming 
soon.    Now  run  away,  Effie,  and  don't  think  too  much  about 
the  stranger  with  her  fine  clothes." 

'  But  I  did  think  about  her  more  than  ever,  fori  had  gained  a 
little  interesting  information.  Gwendoline  I  What  a  beautiful 
name  1  like  a  story,  and  just  fit  for  her.  I  said  it  over  and  over 
to  myself.  Gwendoline  Cuthbertson — and  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  colonel — that  too  was  quite  natural,  and  as  it  should  be. 
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The  next  time  we  met  her,  I  not  only  stared  with  my  usual 
admiration^  but  ventured  to  smile.  Gwendoline  didn't  smile  in 
return,  but  she  looked  at  me  with  some  interest  and  attention 
in  her  large  blue  eyes,  and  said  something  to  her  governess  as  ^e 
passed  which  I  did  not  hear.  But  the  next  morning  came  a 
note  from  Mrs.  Cuthbertson  to  my  mother,  asking  if  one  of  the 
little  girls — ^the  one  called  Effie — ^might  go  and  play  with  her 
grand-daughter  for  a  little  while.  Can't  you  imagine  how 
del^hted  I  was  when  I  gained  the  desired  permission,  and  how 
I  counted  the  minutes  tUl  I  was  deposited  at  the  great  door  of 
the  great  bouse?  Our  parents  and  Mrs.  Cuthbertson  were 
slightly  acquainted,  but  we  children  had  never  been  inside  the 
house,  and  my  heart  beat  as  I  followed  the  footman  through  a 
large  hall  and  then  up  a  wide  softly-carpeted  staircase,  sur- 
rounded with  all  sorts  of  beautiful  things,  till,  throwing  open  a 
door,  he  ushered  me  into  the  presence  of  my  beautiful  little  girl ; 
she  was  dressed  in  her  best  clothes,  or  so  it  seemed  to  me,  and 
I  wished  nurse  had  let  me  put  on  mine,  especially  as  Gwendoline 
stared  at  my  morning  frock  in  rather  an  unpleasant  manner. 
Miss  Price>  the  governess,  was  very  kind,  and  when  I  had  taken 
off  my  bat,  she  asked  Gwendoline  to  show  me  her  new  toys. 
For  sonie  time  I  was  happy  enough  looking  at  the  various 
treasures  which  were  displayed  before  me,  but  very  soon  I  began 
to  find  out  what  a  little  tyrant  my  new  friend  was. 

'"Now  look  at  this;"  "Now  take  that;"  "Here,  isn't  this 
pretty  ?'  "  Give  me  back  that  doU ;"  "  Be  careful  with  that  book." 
So  she  kept  giving  her  orders,  and  I  tried  not  to  show  the 
irritation  I  felt. 

*"  Hadn't  you  better  let  your  guest  play  with  the  things^ 
dear  ?'  suggested  Miss  Price  presenUy. 

'"Certainly  not,"  replied  Gwendoline  haughtily,  "till  I've 
shown  her  alL  I  don't  suppose  you  often  see  such  beautiful 
toys,  do  you,  Effie  f' 

' "  No,"  I  confessed,  and  my  reply  pleased  their  possessor,  who 
continued : 

* "  Of  course  Jam  quite  used  to  them,  and  must  have  some  new 
ones  soon.  Father  will  send  a  box  from  India,  probably ;  if  not, 
Grannie  must  buy  some.  And  then  perhaps,  Effie,  I'll  give  you 
cue  of  these.  Miss  Price,  reach  me  down  that  musical-box. 
No,  don't  you  set  it  off;  I'll  do  that." 

<  *'  My  dear,  you  know  your  grandmamma  said  you  must  not 
wind  it." 

• "  She  won't  mind,"  said  Gwendoline  peremptorily ;  "  give  it 
to  me." 

'  Miss  Price  still  hesitated,  but  the  child  snatched  the  toy  out 
of  her  hand  and  proceeded  to  wind  it  up  with  no  gentle  hand. 
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Presently  a  crack  was  heard,  and,  in  spite  of  every  effort^  no 
mnsic  could  be  cot  out  of  it — it  was  broken. 

*  *^  There,  I  toUl  you  how  it  would  be/'  b^gan  Miss  Price. 

^  *'  Be  quiet/'  said  the  culprit ;  *'  it  was  an  accident  Grannie 
won't  be  angry  with  tii«/'  And  just  then  in  she  came ;  a  pretty 
old  lady  who,  after  welcoming  me,  took  up  the  musical-box,  now 
musical  no  more. 

* "  How  was  this  done  ?"  she  asked. 

'  *^  It  broke  when  I  was  winding  it,"  said  Gwendoline.  **  I 
couldn't  help  it.    You  must  get  me  another,  grannia" 

'  '^  But,  my  pet,  you  should  have  asked  I^ss  Price  to  do  it  for 
you." 

' ''  I  wanted  to  do  it  myself,  to  show  Effie." 

* "  And  now  poor  EflSe  won't  hear  it  all." 

< "  Never  mind,  grannie ;  it  doesn't  matter;  she's  seen  plenty  of 
things.  And  now,  Effie,  come  into  my  room,  and  FU  i^ow  you 
my  dresses  and  jewellery." 

'  Though  secretly  rebelling  against  the  authoritative  tone,  and 
also  constrained  to  admit  that  Gwendoline  had  very  bad  manners, 
I  followed,  the  last  word  specially  raising  my  curiosity,  if  not 
envy.    I  had  no  jewellery. 

' "  You  see,  Effie,"  said  the  child,  speaking  in  a  still  more  im- 
portant voice  when  she  had  me  to  herself,  in  a  tastefully  furnished 
bedroom,  *'  my  father,  the  colonel,  is  rich,  so  I  have  plenty  of 
dresses  and  things;  and  by-and-by  I  am  going  to  India  too, 
and  shall  go  to  parties.  Look,  here  is  my  coral  necklace  and 
Indian  chwi  and  bracelets.  Have  you  any  ?  And  here  is  my 
evening  dress,"  she  went  on,  without  waiting  for  any  reply. 

**' When  is  your  sister  coming?"  I  asked  presently,  for  Gwen- 
doline talked  exactly  as  if  she  were  an  only  child. 

' "  Ah,  you  mean  Amy  V  she  returned  carelessly.  ''  I  suppose 
soon.  I  am  the  eldest,  you  know ;  she's  a  little  thing.  I'm 
Mies  Cuthbertson.  Do  you  think  it's  a  pretty  name  ?  Some 
people  will  call  me  *  Gwen  /  mind  you  never  do.  I  only  wish  it 
were  Lady  Gwendoline  Cuthbertson !  wouldn't  that  sound  weU  ?" 

<  ^  When  are  you  going  back  to  India  ?"  I  asked,  quite  subdued 
by  these  fine  speeches. 

'  "Next  year,  when  father  and  mother  come  for  me — ^for  us,  I 
mean.    And  now  come  down  to  tea." 

*  When  I  went  home  that  evening  I  said  very  little  in  reply  to 
my  sister's  questions.  I  still  admired  Gwendoline,  and  felt 
inclined  to  envy  her,  yet  I  knew  that  she  was  a  naughty,  proud, 
wilful  child. 

'  In  a  few  more  weeks  her  sister  Amy  arrived,  and  my  curiosity 
about  her  was  soon  gratified,  for  she  was  as  cordial  and  friendly 
as  Gwendoline  had  been  the  reverse.     She  was  not  pretty,  a 
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little  sallow-complexioned  girl  with  short  hair,  but  her  dark 
eyes  had  a  very  sweet  expression.  It  was  very  soon  apparent 
that  her  elder  sister  domineered  over  her,  and  would  have  made 
her  a  perfect  slave  had  not  even  grandmamma  occasionally*  in- 
terfered, little  Amy  was  as  meek  and  gentle  as  Gwendoline 
was  haughty,  and  so  sweet*tempered  that  no  ill-treatment  seemed 
to  rouse  her  indignation,  and  she  obeyed  all  her  sister^s  behests 
with  invariable  cheerfulness.  Now  and  then,  however,  we  noticed 
that  her  eyes  were  red,  and  the  servants  would  tell  our  nurse 
that  ''  the  way  Miss  Gwendoline  treated  that  poor  dear  little 
Miss  Amy  was  shameful !" 

'  Kow  and  then,  as  the  months  went  on,  the  sisters  came  to  see 
vts,  and  I  remember  my  admiration  for  my  former  idol  receiving 
a  rude  shock  on  the  occasion  of  their  first  visit.  I  had  always, 
like  most  happy  well-cared-for  children,  indulged  the  belief  that 
orir  home  was  perfect,  and  it  was  with  real  pleasure  that  I  con- 
dacted  our  guests  over  house  and  garden  and  farm,  and  dis- 
played all  our  treasures.  Amy  was  delighted  with  the  dear 
little  calves  and  downy  chickens,  and  all  we  showed  her ;  but 
Gwendoline  looked  very  scornful,  would  not  go  into  "  that  dirty 
yard  '*  with  her  best  boots  on  (I  privately  believed  she  was  afraid 
of  the  cows),  and  kept  sayiug,  "  What  a  small  garden !  What 
funny  little  rooms !  How  few  toys  you  seem  to  have  1"  in  a 
way  that  provoked  us  very  much. 

'  We  also  went  sometimes  to  see  the  Cuthbertsons,  and  were 
there  treated  to  many  an  exhibition  of  Miss  Gwendoline's  "  queer 
temper,"  as  the  servants  called  it,  and  I  soon  wearied  of  all  the 
grandeur  so  incessantly  pointed  out  to  me  by  my  friend.  At 
last  the  ytor  had  passe(t  and  the  long-expected  day  so  longed 
for  by  both  children  approached  when  their  father  and  mother 
were  to  arrive  from  IncUa.  We  heard  plenty  about  it  before- 
hand, but  for  some  time  after  the  arrival  we  children  only  got 
glimpses,  as  it  were,  of  what  was  going  on  in  that  great  white 
house.  A  great  deal,  however,  was  going  on.  One  day  nurse 
told  us  that  the  colonel  was  very  much  disappointed  with  his 
ddest  daughter;  another  time,  our  mother  casually  remarked  in 
our  hearing  that  it  was  very  doubtful  whether  both  children 
would  return  to  India  with  their  parents ;  and  one  day  the 
news  was  told  us  that  Amy  was  to  be  taken  back  with  them,  but 
that  Gwendoline  had  become  so  self-willed  and  naughty  that 
they  could  not  feel  it  right  to  take  her  to  live  in  a  place  like 
India,  where  children  are  so  likely  to  be  indidged  and  spoilt 
"  It  would  simply  ruin  her,"  her  father  had  said,  and  both  parents 
had  decided  to  leave  her  in  England  another  year. 

'  **  Oh,  poor  Gwendoline !"  I  said  to  myself;  "what  will  she 
do?"  She  was  very  unhappy,  mamma  told  us,  but  more  angry 
than  sorry. 
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*  And  after  a  few  more  weeks  came  another  piece  of  news  so 
astounding  to  us  that  we  could  hardly  take  it  in  at  first. 

*  Gwendoline  was  to  come  and  live  with  us  for  a  year !  Her 
grandmother  was  getting  old  and  feeble,  and  could  not  under- 
take her  any  longer.  My  mother  had  been,  we  found,  a  friend 
of  Mrs.  Cuthbertson  before  her  marriage^  and  after  various 
meetings  and  consultations,  this  plan  had  been  arranged.  Pre- 
parations were  rapidly  made^  and  I  vividly  remember  the  morn- 
ing of  that  sad  parting:  we  children  stood  grave  and  silent; 
the  carriage,  laden  with  luggage,  stood  at  the  door;  the  tall, 
handsome  officer  and  his  sweet-looking  pale  wife  came  in  for  a 
moment  with  Gwendoline,  and  kissed  her  without  speaking; 
poor  little  Amy  was  sobbing  in  the  carriage — and  in  another 
moment  they  had  all  driven  away,  and  poor,  proud  Gwendoline 
had  nished  into  her  little  bedroom  and  bolted  the  door  that  we 
might  not  see  her  passionate  tears." 

'  Is  that  all,  auntie  f  asked  the  children,  in  rather  a  disap- 
pointed voice,  when  Mrs.  Eastkke  stopped. 

'All  for  to-day,'  she  replied ;  '  but  next  Sunday  I  shall  have 
something  more  to  tell  you  of  the  Cuthbertsons.  Meanwhile 
do  not  forget  to  cultivate — 

'  '*  Humility,  that  low  sweet  root 

From  wMch  all  heavenly  virtues  shoot" 

Try  and  be,  as  the  same  beautiful  poet  writes — 


'  '*  As  is  the  wayside  violet 

That  shines  unseen,  and  were  it  not 
For  its  sweet  breath,  woald  be  forgot" ' 


r.M.s. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY   OF   AN  INDEPEN^ 

DENT  MINISTERS 

Whbtheb  we  like  the  scenes  into  which  this  volume  introduces 
us  or  nO|  it  is  well  for  us  to  understand  that  there  are  such 
scenes ;  and  that  there  are  martjrrdoms  other  than  those  of  the 
scaffold  and  the  stake.  To  be  quite  honest  in  our  criticism,  we 
object  in  the  former  part  of  the  volume  to  the  introduction  of 
the  names  of  people  which  only  thinly  di^uise  persons  actually 
known ;  and  certainly  the  little  satiric  touches  here  and  there 
will  be  painful  to  such  persons :  moreover,  no  author  would 
like  such  treatment  of  his  own  personality.  Also,  in  the  later 
part  of  the  book,  where  the  names  stand  for  living  persons  too, 

*  Williams  and  Norgate. 
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tLe  case  is  worse,  for  though  it  is  possible  that  they  may  deserve 
all  they  get  in  this  character-sketch,  it  is  equally  possible 
that  they  may  resent  such  a  drastic  treatment  of  their  fetults 
and£Eulings. 

Still  the  book  should,  in  some  respects,  do  good.  First  of  all, 
it  ought  to  raise  the  question :  Is  it  possible  that  a  Christian 
minister,  with  the  great  majority  of  his  church  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  him,  can  ever  be  subjected  to  such  treatment  as  is  record^ 
here  at  church  meetings  ?  And  to  be  true  to  our  convictions, 
we  verily  and  indeed  believe  that  he  can.  '  Personally  I  never 
experienced  so  much  insolence,  or  witnessed  such  a  display  of 
bitterness  in  my  life,  whilst  the  people  gradually  left  the 
meeting  shocked  and  distressed.  They  spoke  against  time, 
and  they  flung  insult  about  till  the  meeting  was  almost  entirely 
their  own,  and  they  will  do  that  again.' 

Then  comes  the  question.  What  is  a  minister  to  do  when  he 
is  so  harassed  ?  The  query  is  thus  raised,  '  '^  Would  you,  as  a 
Christian  mau^  advise  me,"  I  said,  *'  to  think  simply  of  myself 
and  to  forsake  the  church,  when  it  is  giving  me  so  many  tokens 
of  its  affection  ?*'  "  I  certainly  should,"  he  said,  "  for  the  fact  ia, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  you  little  know  the  man,  or  the  men,  whom  he 
(Mr.  Teazer)  can  lead.  I  was  with  them  in  the  last  rupture, 
and  I  know  enough  to  be  convinced  that  if  you  stand  in  their 
way,  they  will  ran  you  down  to  the  ground.  I  was  literally 
amazed  at  their  hardness,  unscrupulousness,  and  organisation." ' 
This  suggests  what  is  too  true,  that  a  church  once  infected  with 
the  spirit  of  debate  and  division  is  likely  to  find  this  a  chronic 
affliction. 

The  church  freed  itself  from  an  objectionable  deacon  in  Mr. 
Bowdyism.  But  *  he  proved  much  more  restless  out  of  office 
than  he  had  been  in  it.  If  we  were  freed  from  the  annoyance 
and  irritation  which  he  had  caused  in  the  diaconate,  we  were 
now  to  feel  the  blow  he  could  strike  as  a  free  lance/ 

The  wear  and  worry  went  on  month  after  month,  and  naturally 
members  who  may  not  and  cannot  be  expected  to  enjoy  such 
unlovely  church  meetings  ceased  to  come;  and  then  a  tem- 
porary victory  at  a  small  meeting  was  somewhat  indirectly  gained 
over  the  minister. 

This  led  to  the  pastor's  resignation,  but  effectually  roused 
the  Church,  and  after  a  crowded  meeting  of  its  members,  a 
deputation  representing  all  classes  urged  the  minister  to  recon- 
sider his  position  and  to  remain.  This  he  consents  to  do,  and  six 
gentlemen,  including  Messrs.  Teazer,  and  Bowdyism,  are  relieved 
of  their  membership — in  other  words,  ejected.  They  then 
proceed  to  set  up  a  new  '  cause,'  and  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  Mr.  Wilkinson  was  to  get  a  'stinger,'  to  be  taught  a 
lesson,  and  to  be  '  crushed.' 
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As  we  jxught  suppose,  the  danger  to  the  church  was  that  its 
minister  might  be  'harassed  and  worried '  into  retiring  from  the 
contest!  It  becomes  evident,  howeveri  that  a  minister  stand- 
ing firm — not  only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  the  church's  sake — 
gives  scope  for  Independency  to  protect  itsel£  This  result  is 
the  best  answer  to  those  who  wish  to  injure  Independency 
through  the  revelations  of  this  book. 

We  must,  however,  candidly  endorse  what  is  said  on  page  227 : 
'  Theoretically  we  believe  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  but 
how  often  the  arbiter  of  the  church  is  a  solitary  man,  or  a  clique 
of  men !  Ministers  are  not  a  little  to  blame,  for  they  have 
sanctioned  it  by  allowing  themselves  so  frequently  to  be  dis- 
missed in  spite  of  the  will  and  affection  of  the  Church,  and 
simply  for  the  greater  ease  and  comfort  they  have  found/ 

Despite  all  difficulties,  however,  we  find  on  page  252  the  best 
vindication  of  the  vital  power  of  Independency :  '  No  thunder- 
storm ever  left  behind  it  a  purer  atmosphere  and  a  profounder 
peace  than  the  ejectment  of  a  disturbing  element  has  done. 
For  the  first  time  during  many  years  the  people  seem  to  have 
grasped  the  thought  that  they  constitute  an  Independent  Church, 
and  the  liberty  wherewith  they  are  made  free  is  like  to  that  of 
a  nation  in  which  the  reign  of  faction,  intrigue  and  conspiracy 
has  been  crushed  out.' 

In  conclusion,  on  page  255,  the  author  says :  '  More  than  one 
has  said  to  me,  *'  I  cannot  afford  to  take  the  stand  you  have 
done." '  True !  If  we  read  the  book  aright  this  minister  went 
through  his  greatest  troubles  as  an  unmarried  man.  Alas  I  alas ! 
it  is  the  dear  womanly  heart  that  has  often  the  heaviest  burden 
to  bear  in  such  cases.  She  sees  the  faces  of  her  husband's 
enemies :  visitors  bring  her  round  gossiping  stories  of  the  state 
of  things,  and  she  looks  at  the  family  circle  with  a  strength  of 
outward  endurance  which  only  conceals  '  frozen  tears.' 

It  appears  that  the  ejected  ones  were  very  great  in  talking 
about  'the  masses,'  the  'Gospel-hardened,'  and  'publicans  and 
sinners ;'  but  '  you  could  never  gather  from  their  prayers  that 
they  were  other  than  highly  respectable  mortals,  too  little 
appreciated  by  the  public  and  very  much  persecuted  by  Provi- 
dence. Their  Pharisaism  was  their  curse.'  This  should  be  a 
lesson  to  aU  who  are  very  busy  but  not  very  '  beautiful' 

The  long  weary  months  pass  away  at  last  True  I  But  the 
author  does  not  say  how  much  injury  had  been  wrought  during 
that  time  to  young  lives !  We  have  known  of  a  case  in  which 
some  young  friends  who  had  just  been  received  at  a  church 
meeting,  were  asked  to  retire  when  the  business  commenced,  that 
they  might  not  be  injured  through  the  wrangling  of  the  after 
meeting.     The  great  lesson  to  be  learnt  is  thiiH-that  church 
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meetings  shonld  be  devout  and  earnest  in  spiritual  tone,  and 
that  the  church  should  support  the  pastor  in  repressing  angry 
expressions.  Once  let  church  meetings  be  considered  as  a 
'session'  for  discussion,  and  they  soon  become  unbearable. 
Men  get  excited  over  differences  of  opinion,  and  sometimes 
scarcely  know  what  they  say.  Burning  words  are  uttered,  and 
these  are  seldom  forgotten  or  forgiven  for  years  afterwards. 

Any  church  that  d^rades  the  church  meeting  into  a  debating 
society,  is  not  far  off  the  ultimate  issue  of  distraction  and 
division.  No  fruits  of  grace  and  peace  can  grow  in  a  garden  so 
trampled  imder  foot  by  men.  No  heavenly  love  can  rest  on 
prayers  that  are  succeeded  by  the  vulgar  horrors  of  fierce  debate. 
No  true  harmony  can  exist  where  diversities  of  judgment 
meige  into  angry  divisions  of  feeling. 

Church  meetings  are  necessary,  and  should  be  very  sacred 
occasions ;  but  this  book  shows  to  the  churches  everywhere  that 
if  there  is  one  place  where  Diotrephes  can  create  disturbance, 
wreck  a  pastor's  influence,  and  destroy  the  beautiful  garden  of  the 
Lord,  it  is  a  church  meeting.  We  commend  the  volume  with 
all  its  faults  to  the  churches !  Let  the  wise,  earnest,  and  devout 
souls  in  all  our  assemblies  resolve  that  they  will  do  their 
best  to  check  at  once  rudeness,  insolence,  unkindness,  and 
bickerings,  at  the  meetings  of  His  Church  whose  Apostle  said,  'Be 
ye  kind  one  to  another,  tender-hearted,  forgiving  one  another.' 
And  if  this  book  should  create  a  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
consideration  of  how  church  meetings  can  be  best  conducted, 
and  how  often  they  ought  to  be  held^  it  will  have  done  great 
good.  Certainly  it  is  a  sad  case  where  instead  of  being  looked 
forward  to  as  means  of  grace,  they  are  dreaded  as  occasions 
of  disturbance.  We  do  not  know  the  author,  but  we  do  not  feel 
him  to  be  an  enemy;  and  we  retain  the  conviction  that  as 
Independency  is  the  freest  organisation  possible,  so  it  contains  the 
cure  of  its  mistakes  and  evik  within  itself.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  fearing  the  publication  of  this  volume,  we  trust  it  will  do 
good  and  help  us  to  find  the  vis  medicatrix  in  a  self-healing  way. 


A  BIRD'S  NEST  IN  A  BUOY. 

Bods  Lave  been  known  to  choose  curious  spots  for  building  their  homes, 
but  perhaps  the  oddest  place  that  could  have  been  selected  was  a  buoy 
in  Long  Island  Sound  (near  New  York),  which  was  patronised  for  years 
by  a  pair  of  fish-hawka  The  top  of  tms  bnov  is  shaped  like  a  grocer's 
basket,  to  which  the  industrious  hawks  carried  enougn  straw  to  build  a 
nest  The  same  birds  oocapied  the  spot  for  a  considerable  period,  and 
bfoas^t  up  their  families  apparently  without  difiiculty.  On  the  approach 
of  a  vessel  the  female  used  to  fly  round  ^e  buoy  in  circles.  Durmg  the 
winter  Ktonns  the  nest  suffers  severe  damage,  but  the  birds  accept  their 
&te  with  resignation,  for  they  set  to  repairmg  their  dwelling  as  soon  as 
Bpnog-time  arrives.^-/Vom  *  Little  Folks  Magazine*  for  MarcL 
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AN  ALLEGORY. 

I  HAVE  a  Friend,  a  gentle  Friend, 

Gracious  and  wise  and  true. 
My  love  to  Him  who  loved  me  first 

From  early  childhood  grew. 

I  have  a  garden  rich  and  rare. 

An  Eden  of  grace  and  light, 
Boses  that  wanton  in  wooing  the  sun, 

And  lilies  large  and  white. 

My  Friend  He  planted  its  every  flower 

With  tender,  skilful  hands ; 
And  one  choice  exotic  bloom  is  all 

The  guerdon  He  demands. 

The  world  admires  each  exquisite  flower, 

And  I  gather  day  by  day 
The  blossoms  fair  to  deck  my  hair 

While  summer  glides  away. 

To-day  I  plucked  a  floweret  sweet, 

And  bore  it  abroad  in  my  hand, 
But  the  fragile  flower  chill  Autumn's  breath 

And  tears  could  not#withstand. 

Slov/ly  I  watched  its  leaflets  fade. 

And  a  pang  from  my  heart  it  drew, 
And  I  said, '  This  flower  I  will  give  to  my  Friend, 

To  Him,  the  tried  and  true/ 

And  I  gazed  ecstatic  o'er  earth  and  sea, 

I  drank  in  scent  and  sound, 
While  the  flower,  alas !  which  I  held  for  my  Friend, 

Its  petals  strewed  the  ground. 

I  wrung  my  hands  and  moaned,  *  'Tis  lost !' 

While  tears  bedewed  my  eyes ; 
I  turned  aside  and  lo !  my  Friend ! 

The  gentle  and  the  wise. 

He  silently  took  the  crownless  flower. 

The  calyx  alone  remained, 
In  His  bosom  he  placed  the  unlovely  thing 

And  said, '  'Tis  a  victory  gained.' 

I  pray  that  it  may  reblossom  there, 

And  a  joy  and  a  glory  be ; 
But  contented  I  know  that  my  Lord  will  wear 

My  flower  through  eternity. 
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HOURS  WITH  THE  BIBLES 

And  no  hours  are  so  pleasant  and  profitable  as  these.  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham Geikie  has  done  well  not  to  rest  upon  his  oars  after 
prodndDg  that  wonderful  result  of  painstaking  scholarship  and 
research,  his '  life  of  Christ/  He  now  sends  forth  three  volumes, 
entitled  '  Hours  with  the  Bible.  From  Creation  to  the  Patri- 
archs, from  Moses  to  the  Judges,  and  from  Samson  to  Solomon.' 
He  speaks  thus  of  his  undertaking :  '  My  aim  in  this  new  un- 
dertaking, which  involves  almost  more  labour  than  my  "life  and 
Words  of  Christ,"  has  been,  and  will  be,  to  bring  all  that  I  can 
gather  from  every  available  source  to  bear  on  the  illustration  of 
the  Scriptures.  I  should  like  to  supply  what  Dr.  Arnold  used 
to  long  for,  "A  people's  Hand-Book  to  the  Bible,  not  a  dry 
series  of  papers,  but  a  pleasant,  attractive  illustration  of  its 
pages  by  the  varied  lights  of  modem  research  and  discovery." ' 

This  noble  ideal  Dr.  Geikie  very  ably  fulfils.  Some  of  his 
descriptions  are  interesting  in  the  extreme ;  as  in  '  The  March 
to  Sinai,'  and  '  The  Wilderness,'  and  '  Palestine  in  Solomon's 
pay.'  We  find  here  no  gaudy  rhetoric,  but  the  subdued  colour- 
ing of  an  educated  taste,  and  the  faculty  not  of  mere  picturesque 
description,  but  of  giving  as  much  historical  knowledge  as  pos- 
siUd  in  the  pleasantest  way. 

It  is  consolatory  to  feel  and  to  know  that  the  Bible  never 
grows  old — that  it  is  a  '  living '  book  to-day ;  and  that  as  the 
Inspired  Word  of  God  it  is  oldest  in  history,  sweetest  in  poetry, 
truest  in  philosophy,  and  above  all,  able  to  make  us  wise  unto 
salvation.  Dr.  Geikie  has  evidently  an  orderly  mind ;  there  is 
no  sign  of  slovenliness  either  in  the  style  in  which  the  narrative 
is  written,  or  in  the  construction  of  the  volumes  themselves, 
liberal  in  thought,  without  being  in  the  lightest  sense  latitudi- 
narian,  they  are  just  what  the  Christian  Church  needs  at  the 
present  time  to  aid  all  her  teachers,  whether  in  the  ministry  of 
the  pulpit  or  the  instruction  of  the  school.  We  can  tell  Dr. 
Geikie's  sympathies  by  the  closing  sentence  in  his  preface,  in 
which,  speEJdng  of  leaving  France  and  returning  to  England,  he 
says,  '  May  He  whose  written  word  I  have  sought  to  vindi- 
<!ate  and  illustrate  own  my  humble  efforts.  And  may  He  in 
His  own  good  time  open  the  way  for  my  return  to  the  land  of 
libraries  and  Sabbaths,  and  Evangelical  Beb'gion — ^thrice  happy 
Exmlandr 

The  printing  of  the  volume  is  good,  and  the  illustrations  are 
helpM ;  and  that  most  important  adjunct,  a  good  index,  is  well 

* 'Hours  with  the  Bible/  by  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.  S.  W. 
Pattridge  and  Co. 
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supplied.  Here  then,  is  offered  a  rich  treat  for  all  who  wish  to 
be  Bible  students  indeed,  and  here  also  is  a  library  in  itself  for 
all  in  elucidating  the  meaning  and  illustrating  the  lessons  of  Old 
Testament  story.  '  Hours  with  the  Bible '  is  not  a  mere  time- 
present  book,  but  will  live  as  a  power  for  the  highest  and 
divinest  uses  in  years  to  come.  We  append  to  our  own  notice  the 
additional  criticism  of  the  late  Editor. 

'  We  are  not  surprised  that  these  volumes  should  have  reached, 
one  a  third,  one  a  fourth,  and  one  a  fifth  edition.  Dr.  Geikie's 
illustrations  of  Bible  history,  from  modem  research  into  Oriental 
antiquities,  and  from  geographical  exploration  on  the  soil  of 
Palestine,  give  remarkable  interest  to  every  volume.  He  has 
profited  by  the  pictorial  style  of  Dean  Stcmley's  "Lectures  on 
the  Jewish  Church,"  but  the  work,  though  following  a  little  on 
the  lines  there  laid  down,  is  entirely  independent.  He  does  not 
adopt  a  method  which,  by  bringing  Scripture  history  down  to 
the  level  of  secular  records,  or  luting  apocryphal  legend  or 
analogous  events  in  surrounding  nations  to  the  dignity  of  the 
sacred  story,  deprive  it  of  its  unique  character ;  yet  the  careers 
of  Saul,  of  David,  of  Solomon  are  told  with  marvellous  felicity^ 
as  well  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  history  of  the  Judges.  We 
strongly  commend  the  entire  series.' 


'  obedience: 

That  principle  to  which  Polity  owes  its  stability,  Life  its 
happiness,  Faith  its  acceptance,  and  Creation  its  continuance, 
is  obedience. 

Kor  is  it  the  least  among  the  sources  of  more  serious  satis- 
faction which  I  have  found  in  the  pursuit  of  a  subject  that  at 
first  appeared  to  bear  but  slightly  on  the  grave  interests  of 
mankind,  that  the  conditions  of  material  perfection  which  it 
leads  me  in  conclusion  to  consider,  furnish  a  strange  proof  how 
false  is  the  conception,  how  frantic  the  pursuit,  of  that  treacherous 
phantom  which  men  call  Liberty :  most  treacherous,  indeed,  of 
all  phantoms ;  for  the  feeblest  ray  of  reason  might  surely  show 
us,  that  not  only  its  attainment,  but  its  being,  was  impossible. 
There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  universe.  There  can  never  be. 
The  stars  have  it  not;  the  earth  has  it  not;  the  sea  has  it  not; 
and  we  men  have  the  mockery  and  semblance  of  it  only  for  our 
heaviest  punishment. 

In  one  of  the  noblest  poems  (Coleridge's  '  Ode,  to  France*) 
for  its  imagery  and  its  music,  belonging  to  the  recent  school  of 
literature,  the  writer  has  sought  in  the  aspect  of  inanimate 
nature  the  expression  of  Uiat  Liberty  which,  having  once  loved, 
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he  had  seen  among  men  in  its  trne  dyes  of  darkness.  But  with 
what  strange  fallacy  of  interpretation !  since  in  one  noble  line 
of  his  inYocation  he  has  contradicted  the  assumptions  of  the 
rest^  and  acknowledged  the  presence  of  a  subjection,  surely  not 
less  severe  because  eternal  ?  How  could  he  otherwise  ?  since 
if  thore  be  any  one  principle  more  widely  than  another  confessed 
by  every  utterance,  or  more  sternly  than  another  imprinted  on 
every  atom  of  the  visible  creation,  that  principle  is  not  Liberty, 
but  Law. 

The  enthusiast  would  reply  that  by  Liberty  he  meant  the 
Law  of  Liberty.  Then  why  use  the  single  and  misunderstood 
word  ?  If  by  liberty  you  mean  chastisement  of  the  passions, 
discipline  of  the  intellect,  subjection  of  the  will ;  if  you  mean  the 
fear  of  inflicting,  the  shame  of  committing  a  wrong ;  if  you  mean 
respect  for  aU  who  are  in  authority,  and  consideration  for  all 
who  are  in  dependence ;  veneration  for  the  good,  mercy  to  the 
evil,  sympathy  with  the  weak ;  if  you  mean  watchfulness  over  all 
thoughts,  temperance  in  all  pleasuras,  and  perseverance  iu  all 
toils;  if  you  mean,  in  a  word,  that  service  which  is  defined  in 
the  liturgy  of  the  English  Church  to  be  perfect  Freedom,  why  do 
you  name  this  by  the  same  word  by  which  the  luxurious  mean 
licence,  and  the  reckless  mean  change ;  by  which  the  rogue  means 
rapine,  and  the  fool  equality ;  by  which  the  proud  mean  anarchy, 
and  the  malignant  mean  violence  ? 

Call  it  by  any  name  rather  than  this,  but  its  best  and  truest 
is  Obedience.  Obedience  is,  indeed,  founded  on  a  kind  of  free- 
dom, else  it  would  become  mere  subjugation^  but  that  freedom 
is  onfy  granted  that  obedience  may  be  more  perfect ;  and  thus, 
while  a  measure  of  licence  is  necessary  to  exhibit  the  individual 
energies  of  things,  the  fairness  and  pleasantness  and  perfection 
of  them  all  consist  in  their  Bestraint.  Compare  a  river  that  has 
burst  its  banks  with  one  that  is  bound  by  them,  and  the  clouds 
that  are  scattered  over  the  face  of  the  whole  heaven  with  those 
that  are  marshalled  into  ranks  and  orders  by  its  winds.  So  that 
though  restraint,  utter  and  unrelaxing,  can  never  be  comely; 
this  is  not  because  it  is  in  itself  an  evil,  but  only  because  when 
too  great,  it  overpowers  the  nature  ol:  the  thing  restrained,  and  so 
counteracts  the  other  laws  of  which  that  nature  is  itself  composed. 
--John  Ruahin,  *  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture.' 


*  O  beautiful  example, 

For  youthful  mmds  to  heed ! 
The  good  we  do  to  others 

Shall  never  miss  its  meed ; 
The  love  of  those  whose  sorrows 

We  lighted  shall  be  ours, 
And  o'er  the  path  we  walk  in 

That  love  shall  scatter  flowers.'— -5rya»<. 
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PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

Bear  Testimony. 
By  this  I  mean,  give  cheer  and  strength  to  others  by  testifying 
to  gracious  help  and  influence  for  good,  received.  Do  it  by  letter 
if  you  like,  or  by  word  of  mouth.  The  real  *  Thank  you '  of  an 
earnest  heart  is  a  great  inspiration  to  service.  How  many  leave 
churches,  for  distant  places,  who  never^  in  asking  for  a  note  of 
dismission,  say  one  word  about  the  blessing  the  church  and  the 
ministry  have  been  to  themselves  and  their  children!  How 
easily  visitation  in  sickness,  and  consolation  in  sorrow,  are  for- 
gotten !  It  is  acknowledged  that  the  highest  service  of  all  is 
not  the  best  rewarded  with  earthly  dowry ;  let  it  not  be  the  least 
rewarded  from  the  spiritual  point  of  view.  You  owe  much! 
Tes,  as  St.  Paul  says  to  Philemon :  *  Albeit  I  do  not  say  to  thee 
how  thou  owest  unto  me  even  thine  own  self  beside.'  And  let 
testimony,  above  all,  be  borne  to  the  Master  Himself.  I  once 
heard  it  said  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  an  excuse  for  non- 
attendance  :  '  But  it  is  not  a  saving  ordinance,  is  it  ?'  Are  we, 
then,  sellishly  to  narrow  religious  obligations  to  what  we  may 
be  saved  by  ?  There  is  another  question :  '  How  can  I  ^oiify 
Him  who  gave  Himself  for  me  V  Christ  did  not  say, '  Do  this 
for  your  salvation's  sake,'  but '  Do  this  in  remembrance  of  Me.' 

Asked  for. 
Let  not  promised  subscriptions  be  sought  with  much  trouble  on 
the  part  of  others  whose  time  is  as  precious  as  your  own.  Make 
a  note  of  the  periods  when  they  are  due,  and  forward  them  with 
thankful  hearts  that  you  are  able  to  give.  They  offered '  will- 
ingly unto  the  Lord.'  Subscription-collecting  is  far  from  pleadant 
work,  and  giving  ought  always  to  be  a  cheerful  thing.  Eiist, 
remember  you  are  here,  spared  to  give ;  secondly,  what  have  you 
that  you  have  not  received  ?  and  thirdly,  your  executors  will 
not  feel  at  liberty  to  give  if  you  are  taken  away,  and  so  the 
Lord  will  be  the  loser. 

The  Fragrance  of  the  Fields, 
We  cannot  as  dwellers  in  towns  and  cities  bring  in  the  scant 
of  the  vine  or  the  summer  flowers,  or  '  the  smell  of  Lebanon,' 
or  what  Isaac  spoke  of  when  he  said, '  See,  the  smell  of  my  son 
is  as  the  smell  of  a  field '  (Gen.  xxvil  27),  but  we  can  always 
bring  back  with  us  the  best  news  to  interest,  and  the  cheeriest 
words  to  brighten  the  circle  at  home.  How  many  homes  have 
everything  in  them  that  money  can  buy,  and  what  they  really 
have  not,  is  just  what  money  cannot  buy ;  viz.,  the  fragrance  of 
contented  and  cheerful  hearts  who  fill  the  house  with  the  sweet 
aroma  of  thankfulness  and  love:  and  whose  eager  feet  bring 
always  the  news  that  interest,  and  the  words  that  bless. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Sermons.    J.  Oswald  Dykes,  D.D.    J.  Nisbet  and  Ca 

These  twenty-six  sennons  well  snstain  the  reputation  of  Dr.  Dykes,  as 
the  minister  of  an  influential  Presbyterian  Church,  and  as  the  leader  of 
his  denomination  in  London.  They  represent  great  versatilitv  of  talent 
—there  is  a  fair  amount  of  argument  in  them — considerable  aesthetic 
taste,  and  earnest  Evangelical  doctrine.  It  is  not  often  that  we  find 
abler  treatment  of  the  j^reat  doctrinal  verities  of  the  Gk)6pd,  and  most 
certainly  there  is  no  disposition  in  them  to  be  merely  doctrinaJ.  We 
can  only  ^y  that  if  this  volume  represents  the  usual  t^ching  of  the 
Fresl^yterian  Ministry,  then  it  is  human  as  well  as  divine,  practical  as 
well  as  doctrinal,  beautiful  as  well  as  logical  'What  value  God  sets  on 
eveiy  man.'  *  ThQ  Biblical  conception  of  Nature,  Christ-like  service,' 
The  Gospel  neither  a  Ritual  nor  a  Philosophy,'  and  '  Christian  Manliness' 
are  fall  of  life  and  inspiration. 

Memorials  of  Thbophilus  Tbinal  (T,  T.  Lynch)  :   James  Clarke 
and  Ca,  13  and  14,  Fleet  Street. 

We  are  ddighted  to  renew  our  acquaintance  with  these  Memorials  in  a 
Fomth  Edition.  Thus  when  true  genius  and  earnest  spiritual  diaracter 
go  together  as  in  the  late  Mr.  Lynch,  the  demand  for  such  living 
teaching  never  abate.  Here  we  have  true  philosophy  and  tender  poetry, 
"wise  counsels  and  witty  touches  of  thought,  added  to  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  God  in  Christ ;  and  exquisite  etchings  from  the  portfolio  of  a 
ricmy  stored  mind.  It  is  a  book  for  the  quiet  hour — ^for  travel — ^for  the 
summer  holiday  ;  or  for  seasons  when  we  are  not  likely  to  be  interested 
in  learned  disquisition  or  laborious  argument.  Mr.  Lynch  was  a  tJiinker 
after  the  Coleridge  school ;  to  read  him  is  like  spending  an  hour  or  two 
with  one  who  knows  that  the  highest  and  best  style  of  tninking  issues  in 
good '  talking.'  This  is  a  book  easy  to  take  up  and  most  difficult  to  put 
down. 

Whk  Day  Living.    A  book  for  Young  Men  and  Women,  by  Samuel 
PKabson,  M.A.  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Co.,  1,  Paternoster  Square. 


'Marriage ;'  *  Mind  or  no  Mind  ^  [  Patriotism  False  and  True ;'  '  Woman- 
liness and  Manliness.'  with  a  capital  chapter  on  '  Hobbies,  Uieir  Use  and 
Abuse.'  We  should  like  to  put  this  book  into  the  hands  of  every  youns 
man  and  woman  we  know.  It  is  so  perfectly  free  from  conventional 
forms  of  religious  speech— so  full  of  exhilarating  sympathy  with  the 
young ;  so  free  from  prosiness  of  diction  or  from  pretentiousness  of  style. 
We  hope  to  refer  to  it  for  extracts  for  the  Evangelical  hereafter.  In 
the  meantime,  we  sive  it  our  most  cordial  commendation,  and  would 
especially  commsna  it  to  heads  of  houses  of  busin&ss  as  valuable  for 
the  libraries  that  are  now  often  provided  in  their  establishments. 

Clerical  Libraby.    Three  Hundred  Outlines  op  Sermons  on  the 
New  Testament.    Hodder  and  StoughtoUi  Paternoster  Bow. 

These  are  most  of  them  inspirational.  They  set  the  mind  thinking 
on  the  subjects  treated  of,  and  there  is  little  danger  that  any  true 
teacher  will  use  them  as  schoolboys  use  a  crib.    We  acknowledge,  how- 
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ever,  that  there  is  danger  in  the  reading  of  them  to  those  minds,  which 
are  reflectiTe  rather  than  creative.  The  antiiors  of  the  sermons  from 
which  these  outlines  are  taken  are  many  of  them  able  preachers,  and 
the  following  range  of  writers  is  very  Catholic.  Dr.  Liddon,  Oanon  of 
St.  Panl's,  Mr.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  Madaren,  Dr.  Vangfaan,  of  the  Temple, 
Tk.  Fbrker,  Dr.  A.  C.  Tait,  Archbishop  of  Canterboryy  and  the  late 
Qeorge  Gil£Uan,  of  Dundea  Without  Hesitation  we  pronounce  it  the 
best  volume  of  the  kind  we  have  seen. 

NoTBs  Fon  Lessons  oy  the  Gospel  History  fob  SxJin>AT  School 
Teachebs.    By  Sa^muel  G.  Green,  D.D.    Sunday  School  Union. 

The  result  of  long  study  and  careful  scholarship.  Lessons  presented 
in  a  form  immediately  available  for  the  Sunday  School  Teacher.  The 
terseness  and  sententionsness  of  the  hints  often  remind  the  reader  of 
Bengel's  Gnomon, 

Contributions  to  a  New  Revision,  or  Critical  Companion  to 
THE  New  Testament.  By  Robert  Youno,  L.L.D.  C.  A.  Young 
and  Co. 

The  indebtedness  of  the  Church  to  Dr.  Robert  Young  for  his '  Concor- 
dance '  and  digests  of  Grammar,  Gazetteer,  Dictionary,  etc.,  etc.,  is  very 
great,  but  as  we  all  know  he  had  his  crotchets.  This  is  an  attempt  to 
reveal  and  correct  the  'inconsistency'  of  translators  of  E.  Y.  of  1611, 
and  the  Revised  Version  of  1880,  in  their  studied  variety  in  the  rendering 
of  Greek  words.  The  volume  before  us  sets  forth  all  the  variations  from 
what  he  would]  regard  as  literal  accuracy,  made  by  the  well-known 
Authorized  Version,  and  the  American  English  Revisers. 

Life  of  Principal  Harper,  D.D.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Thom- 
son, D.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Edinburgh.  Edinburgh :  Andrew  Elliot,  17, 
Ihrinces  Street 

This  is  a  handsome  volume,  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  the  late 
professor  on  its  opening  page.  As  a  minister  of  religion,  as-a  professor 
of  theologj^,  and  as  a  cnaracter  who  shone  brightly  in  the  more  private 
walks  of  life.  Professor  Harper  is  here  well  and  lovin^y  delineated. 
Bom  in  1795,  he  lived  through  a  period  full  of  intense  religions  interest 
to  our  friends  over  the  Border,  and  the  fact  that  this  biography  will  be 
widely  read  speaks  volumes  for  the  unabated  interest  whicn  is  felt  in 
Scotland  for  all  matters  ecclesiastical  and  theologicaL  The  book  is  well 
written,  admirably  printed,  and  the  appendix  is  not  the  least  interesting 
portion  of  the  volume. 


NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR 

We  thank  our  friends  for  forwarding  us  very  kindly  notices  of  the 
Magazine  from  various  Quarters.  The  Echo,  the  Scotsman^  the  Christian 
World,  the  Christian  Chronicle,  the  Western  Morning  News,  the  Bamet 
Press,  and  others,  have  all  written  very  inspiring  notices  of  our  New 
Series.  We  thank  them  heartily.  We  do  not  want  merely  to  exist,  but 
to  live,  and  we  know  well  the  value  of  the  kindly  appreciation  of  our 
contemporaries. 


Ftititp-n/-k^  fy  EDiTAtD  FhtTR,  ],  Ckiafidt.  E.C. 
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ENTERING  THE  CLOUD. 

In  the  wonderful  description  of  the  transfiguration  we  read,  *  And 
they  feared  as  they  entered  into  the  cloud.'  This  little  touch  in 
the  narrative  is  enough  to  occupy  our  thought.  The  vision  was 
over,  and  the  worlds  of  Earth  and  Heaven  were  felt  to  be  but 
one,  not  so  far  apart  in  reality  as  imagination  dreams.  The  two 
great  representatives  of  the  old  economy  were  present  at  this 
transfiguration  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King :  '  There  talked  with 
Him  two  men,  which  were  Moses  and  Elias.'  So  conscious 
was  Peter  of  the  real  presence  of  those  ancient  leaders  of  men 
that  he  proposes  to  build  three  tabernacles  for  Christ  and  them 
—that  they  might  *  abide '  there. 

It  was  a  manifest  hpur  of  rapture.  Emotion  had  been  stirred 
to  its  depths,  and  an  ecstasy  of  gladness  had  filled  the  hearts  of 
disciples  who  had  left  all  to  follow  Jesus.  Amidst  the  toils  and 
perils  of  their  life,  this  glorious  vision  was  all  the  more  precious 
by  its  contrast  with  the  commonplace  of  their  earthly  life. 

But  such  visions  are  not  for  ever;  and  high-wrought  experiences 
are  in  one  sense  dangerous^  for  they  tend  to  dull  the  energies 
required  ip  the  great  work  of  life.  Spectacles  like  this  are  to 
be  incentives  to  duty,  not  the  mere  luxuries  of  excited  feeling. 

These  disciples  were  to  have  a  new  experience  now.  The 
cloud  descends  and  covers  them,  'and  they  feared  as  they 
entered  into  the  cloud.' 

The  Gloom  of  the  Cloud  often  succeeds  the  Gladneaa  of  the 

Light. 

We  are  subjects  of  strange  and  varied  experiences.  The 
barometer  of  the  heart  rises  and  falls  very  rapidly  at  times. 
How  beautiful  is  light— alike  in  nature  and  grace !  It  is  the 
symbol  of  all  that  is  cheering,  purifying,  refreshing.  Christ's 
raiment— -poor  and  peasant-like  in  itself —was,  for  a  season, 
light  and  glistening.    The  glory  within  shone  forth,  and  made 
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His  robes  royal  indeed.  We  have  no  idea  what  the  heaven- 
light  is  yet.  We  should  not  be  so  sad  about  our  departed  ones, 
or  so  sorry  at  the  home-going  ourselves,  if  we  remembered  that 
the  redeemed  walk  in  white,  for  they  are  worthy.  Often  even 
here,  in  the  dull  opaque  atmosphere  of  the  great  City,  we  love 
to  recall  the  liquid  lights  on  sea  and  land,  when  Nature  heiself 
has  been  transfigured,  when  the  early  dew  has  flashed  with 
opalescent  glory^  and  the  mountains  have  been  all-lustrous  with 
the  morning  light.  Light !  All  the  mediaeval  works  of  art 
crown  the  heads  of  saints  with  a  coronal  of  light !  Just,  how- 
ever, as  we  are  rejoicing  in  the  earthly  day,  the  dark  shadows  of 
night  fall  over  the  scene.  The  faces  of  men  and  women  are 
hidden,  and  the  birds  cease  their  song,  and  furtive  crime  steals 
forth  to  destroy. 

And  just  as  night  succeeds  day,  so  do  our  experiences  change. 
We  enter  the  cloud.  Sickness  comes  into  the  home.  Silence 
comes  to  the  eloquent  lips.  Doubt  steals  into  the  chambers  of 
the  mind.  Yes;  we  know  what  is  meant  by  reaction.  We 
know  that  dark  clouds  steal  over  the  landscape  of  the  brightest 
earthly  life. 

Delight  even  in  our  divinest  religious  experiences  is  not  to  be 
alL  These  disciples  have  a  hard  work  to  do  yet.  They  have 
temptations  to  endure,  sorrows  to  bear,  and  crosses  to  carry  all 
along  the  difficult  way.  '  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation.' 
Grod  has  reasons  for  the  cloud  as  well  as  for  the  light.  He  can, 
and  does,  conceal  as  well  as  reveal  We  often  yearn  for  fuller 
revelations — and  for  brighter  visions  of  the  eternal  glory.  But 
we  are  to  walk  by  faith;  endurance  makes  us  men,  and 
nothing  less  will  constitute  us  the  true  heroes  and  heroines  of 
life.  Do  not  wonder  then  at  dark  days  and  desolate  experi- 
ences. 

The  ErUering  into  the  Cloud  vxxs  a  matter  of  Fem\ 

Fear  on  ervteHng  !  Mark  that  It  is  often  the  first  experience 
that  we  dread.  The  awful  solitude  of  Glencoe  strikes  you  most 
on  entering;  by  degrees,  you  see  colour  among  the  rockis,  beauty 
in  the  vale.  Overcome  first  fear,  and  then,  as  you  merge  into 
some  new  experience,  the  mind  will  become  accustomed  to  the 
change.  How  true  this  is  to  life !  No  sorrow  is  so  great  as  it 
seems.  When  we  stood  outside  our  worst  experiences  they 
seemed  so  unbearable,  so  overwhelming.  In  your  journey,  if 
you  keep  looking  at  the  mountainous  hiU  before  you,  you  will 
be  disheartened  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  toilsome  ascent ; 
steadily  move  on,  and  before  long  you  will  find  that  you  are  far 
up  the  height^  and  the  valley  will  soon  smile  at  your  feet 

Entering  into  the  cloud  is  very  depressing.    Sudden  changes 
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of  fortune  are  clouds ;  and  on  the  first  great  shock  of  calamity, 
many  a  man's  reason  is  nearly  overborne.  The  exchange  of 
luxury  for  necessity,  plenty  for  frugality,  health  for  weakness, 
fellowship  for  solitude — is  seldom  a  willing  experience.  The 
poor  heart  b^ins  to  faint — it  seems  as  though  the  prayer  would 
be  allowable  then,  '  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !'  But 
some  souls  have  found  peace  in  a  cottage,  who  had  lost  it  in  a 
mansion ;  and  many  a  man  has  been  enriched  by  the  kingdom 
of  his  inner  life,  when  he  has  been  cast  more  entirely  on  God 
his  Saviour.  The  tried  one  has  had  to  say,  '  Blessed  cloud,  thou 
hast  been  a  true  pavilion  to  my  soul ;  thou  hast  shut  me  in 
with  God !'  I  do  not  say  such  changes 'are  not  terrible.  I  da 
not  think  we  any  of  us  know  what  our  outward  mercies  are  till 
they  are  gone.  Absence  is  a  great  revealer  of  preciousness.  We 
have  recently  read  in  Turner's  life  how  he  preferred  to  leave  his 
mansion  and  to  live  and  die  in  lowly  chambers.  Such  experi- 
ences, however,  are  not  difScult  when  they  are  self-chosen,  and 
when  comforts  can  be  resumed  at  will.  I  know  not  a  more 
subtle  insight  into  the  inner  workings  of  the  human  heart  than 
is  to  be  found  in  the  delicate  touch  of  the  French  proverb, '  It 
is  easy  to  go  on  foot,  when  one  leads  one's  horse  by  the  bridle.' 
Yes ;  it  is  very  easy  to  stoop  from  state,  when  state  can  be 
resumed  at  will.  But  it  is  different  when  the  must-be  governs 
us — when  adversity  which  we  cannot  alter,  sweeps  like  a  dark 
cloud  over  the  fair  vineyard  of  our  home  gardens.  But  what 
sanctities  of  character  have  been  produced  by  events  feared  the 
most!  The  cloud  asks  no  consent.  It  is  hiding  below  the 
horizon.  It  is  as  yet  the  far-away  pall  that  is  to  cover  the 
heart's  dearest  hope.    But  it  comes ;  and  as  we  enter,  we  fear. 

Perfect  parable  of  life  this  I  It  is  the  entering  into  the  cloud 
the  Christian  fears.  He  is  disappointed  in  his  whilom  friends ; 
he  is  conscious  that  when  winter  comes  the  swallows  fly.  He 
knows,  too,  the  dark  shadow  of  death  in  its  first  approach.  The 
gathering  darkness  comes.  Slowly  the  clear  outline  dims^  and 
the  busy,  active  world  becomes  shrouded  from  sight.  Thicker 
and  thicker  grows  the  gloom.  Only  a  face  here  and  there 
appears  presently^  and  voices  are  heard  sounding  fainter  and 
fainter :  he  fears  as  death  comes — till  in  a  moment  the  cloud 
lifts,  and  '  the  days  of  his  mourning '  are  ended. 

There  is  a  Voice  in  the  Cloud,  and  itiathe  Voice  of  Ood. 

'A  voice  came  out  of  the  cloud.'  Blessed  indeed  is  that 
revelation  !  Seasons  give  preciousness  to  every  mercy.  When 
the  disciples  most  needed  him,  Qod  spake  to  them.  Sometimes 
when  we  cannot  see,  we  can  hear.  God  chooses  His  own  mode 
of  manifestation ;  and  thus  the  apostles,  who  were  acquainted 
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with  the  old  economy,  would  not  think  it  a  strange  and  unex- 
ampled one. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world  such  attestations  were  not 
infrequent,  and  at  the  revelation  of  the  Son  of  God  Himself  it 
seemed  most  appropriate  that  there  should  be  direct  communi- 
cation from  the  heaven  whence  He  came.  A  cloud  and  a  voice! 
Yes,  the  conjunction  is  beautiful  even  in  a  human  sense.  It  is 
under  the  cloud  of  misconception  that  a  friend's  voice  is  all- 
sustaining  ;  it  is  under  the  cloud  of  some  dark  trial  that  the 
tender  tones  of  love  make  sweetest  music. 

This  was  the  voice  of  God.  That  in  itself  is  deepest  solace 
and  truest  inspiration.*  Heroes  and  saints  have  been  sustained 
by  knowing  that  the  great  confessors  and  martyrs — those  who 
have  suffered  the  world's  ignominy — have  heard  that.  Speak, 
Lord !  Enoch  heard  that  voice  when  he  walked  with  God.  It 
is  a  Father's  voice.  Two  little  children  said  to  me  a  few  weeks 
ago,  '  We  are  learning  "  Our  Father." '  Bless  their  hearts !  they 
had  a  long  lesson  before  them,  and  they  will  die  before  they  know 
it  all.  In  the  cloud,  if  we  are  the  children  of  the  world,  there 
will  be  heard  only  our  own  voice — the  voice  of  repining — the 
voice  of  distrust — the  voice  of  mourning — or,  worst  of  all,  the 
voice  of  despair ! 

A  Father's  voice  has  made  the  hearts  of  multitudes  strong  to 
bear ;  and  if  religious  faith  declines,  nothing  can  take  its  place. 
No  earthly  voice  can  pierce  some  clouds.  There  are  sad  and 
dark  experiences  when  despair  comes  if  we  have  no  Saviour. 

'  Talk  with  us.  Lord,  Thyself  reveal, 
While  here  on  earth  we  rove.' 

We  recognise  the  tones  of  a  voice  not  from  the  h'ps  alone,  but 
from  the  pure  and  earnest  emotions  of  the  heart ;  and  we  know 
in  our  souls,  when  Christ  speaks,  that  it  is  the  voice  of  God. 
'  My  sheep  hear  My  voice.' 

There  is  a  Solitary  Vision  after  the  Cloud. 

They  saw  '  Jesus  only.'  Beautiful  in  one  sense,  though  they 
were  disappointed  that  other  visions  were  gone.  But  this  is 
what  we  want — Jesus  only,  bringing  forgiveness  of  sin ;  Jesus 
only,  sympathising  with  our  highest  moods  of  mental  experi- 
ence ;  Jesus  only,  bestowing,  through  the  Comforter,  sanctifying 
grace ;  Jesus  only,  coming  to  us  in  the  hour  of  bereavement, 
when  all  earthly  consolations  are  vain,  sajring  to  us, '  Thy  brother 
shall  rise  again !'  Yes,  it  is  the  presence  of,  Jesus  only,  that  can 
give  strength  and  patience  in  every  time  of  trouble.  Our  creed, 
then,  is  very  simple ;  it  is — none  but  Christ 

Have  you  ever  come  out  of  a  great  cloud  ?    Before  that,  per- 
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haps,  joa  had  been  fascinated  and  attracted  by  many  voices  of 
earth ;  bnt  affliction  has  separated  your  old  life  from  your  new 
life — ^you  have  now  a  deep  consciousness  of  brotherhood  with 
One  who  never  breaks  faith  with  the  souls  who  trust  in  Him — 
who  has  said, '  I  will  never  leave  you  nor  forsake  you/  Have 
you  ever  come  through  a  great  mental  perturbation  ?  All  the 
moral  problems  of  life  have  revisited  you ;  then,  when  you  see 
afresh  all  the  dark  shadows  that  rest  on  the  saints  of  God 
themselves,  you  have  not  wanted  to  see  Abraham,  Moses,  David^ 
but  Jesus  only ! 

There  is  a  Transfiguration  Land,  where  there  are  no  Clouds. 

Then  the  voice  will  come  from  the  throne,  not  from  the  doud. 
There  are  no  clouds  there ;  faith  needs  no  trial ;  character  no 
test  there.  We  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty.  '  Thy  sun 
shall  no  more  go  down.'  All  the  true  heroes,  saints,  and  faithful 
ones  of  every  age  and  nation  will  be  there,  but  your  gaze  will 
not  be  fixed  on  them.  '  Beloved,  now  are  we  the  sons  of  God, 
and  it  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be ;  but  we  know  that 
when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is.' 

Christian  transfiguration  is  not  completed  here ;  it  is  change, 
it  is  renewal — but  not  this.  No.  Yet,  in  itself,  it  is  a  prophecy 
of  perfected  life.  Heathen  converts,  once  cannibal  and  cruel, 
once  polluted  and  vile,  have  been  made  new  creatures  in  Christ 
Jesus.  What  hath  God  wrought  ?  And  what  other  power  can 
achieve  this  but  Christ  and  His  Cross  ? 

Marvellous  material  transmutations  we  sometimes  see:  the 
unyielding  marble  is  moulded  into  graceful  form  by  the  hand  of 
genius,  and  the  dull  canvas  becomes  a  thing  of  beauty.  Mar- 
vellous animal  changes  we  see,  when  the  insect  spreads  its 
wings  and  lives  in  a  world  of  air.  But  no  change  is  so  truly 
wonderful  as  that  wrought  in  the  moral  and  spiritual  spheres, 
when  disease  is  changed  into  health,  corruption  into  purity, 
death  into  life. 

And  if  our  nature  is  partly  perfected  here,  why  should  our 
faith  be  so  weak  concerning  that  future  state  where  transfigura- 
tion will  be  complete,  and  we  shall  be  'without  fault'  before  the 
throne  of  God  ?  Then  the  marriage  of  the  Lamb  will  come,  and 
the  Bride  herself  will  be  made  ready. 

Until  that  day  comes,  the  Spirit  of  God  will  work  upon  our 
hearts,  in  and  through  the  influence  of  tribulation.  The  dark- 
ness has  its  use  as  well  as  the  day ;  and  since  our  graces  have 
to  be  tested,  and  our  character  to  be  trained,  we  must  enter  the 
dead. 

The  Greatest  of  all — ^the  same,  Lord  Jesus,  who  was  here 
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transfigured  before  them — ^had  Himself  to  enter  a  doud,  and  He 
feared  as  He  entered  it — '  He  fell  on  His  face  a  second  time 
and  prayed/  Beneath  that  cloud  He  sweat,  as  it  were,  great 
drops  of  blood ;  nor  did  He  leave  its  enfolding  shadows  tiU  on 
the  Cross  He  completed  the  great  work  of  redemption,  and  said, 
when  the  sacrifice  was  ofiTered, '  It  is  finished.' 

Into  no  such  cloud,  can  we,  or  need  we,  enter.  No  man  can 
redeem  his  brother,  or  give  to  God  a  ransom  for  him ;  for  the 
redemption  of  the  soul  is  precious — so  precious^  that  it  needs 
the  most  precious  thing  in  the  universe  to  ransom  it^  even  the 
precious  blood  of  Christ. 

But  we  shall  have^  in  God's  good  providence,  some  clouds  of 
darkness  and  discipline  to  enter ;  and  we  shall,  like  our  fathers, 
'  fear  as  we  enter  them.'  But  let  us  take  to  heart  the  lessons  of 
this  Transfiguration  history,  and  let  us  remember  words  that 
liave  been  fulfilled  in  our  own  histories — 'Weeping  may  endure 
for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.' 

The  Editor. 


.    WOMAN'S  MISSION  IN  THE  WORLD. 

This  is  your  true  misaion,  my  sisters :  to  teach  the  higher  life  which 
springs  from  Jesus  risen  and  Jesus  ascended ;  not  with  the  preacher's 
voice  from  the  public  platform  or  the  pulpit,  but  with '  the  still  small 
voice'  of  love  m  the  home  circle  (that  sacred  enclosure  of  domestic 
virtue),  with  the  sweet  unspoken  preaching  of  gentleness,  of  good  temper, 
of  a  well-ordered  household.     Here,  in  the  home-kingdom  jou  may 

E reach  the  Qospel  of  the  Saviour,  and  show  forth  the  beauty  of  holiness 
y  *  wearing  the  white  flower  of  a  blameless  Hfe.'  There  are  many 
instances  in  our  Lord's  ministry  on  earth  in  which  He  showed  His  love 
and  reverence  for  women.  His  whole  life  at  home— in  the  house  of 
Joseph  and  Mary — when  He  was  subject  unto  His  parents,  and  listened 
to  the  tender  schooling  of  His  mother,  is  the  perfect  pattern  to  every 
child jn  every  age.  It  was  thus  '  He  grew  in  favour  both  with  man  and 
'  ith< 


day 

rejoicing  in  other's  joy,  and  sniiling  upon  their  happy  loves.  He  eigoyed 
the  genUe  ministry  of  the  sisters  of  Bethany,  and  of  the  other  women 
who,  at  the  close  of  His  mission,  sought  to  relieve  the  sorrows  of  Him 
who  *  was  despised  and  rejected  of  men.'  He  dried  the  tears  of  the 
widow  of  Nain  by  His  words  of  deenest  sympathy,  and  bv  giving  back 
her  son  from  the  grasp  of  deatL  He  praised  the  humble  offering  of 
another  poor  lonely  widow  in  the  treasury  court  of  the  Temple.  He 
preached  a  sermon  for  all  time  in  His  discourse  to  a  woman  at  Jacob's 
well ;  who  from  a  great  sinner  became  a  true  believer  on  Him ;  and  the 
ears  of  loving  women  caught  the  last  words  of  the  dying  Saviour.  It  is 
owing  to  the  honour  which  Jesus  Christ  gave  to  woman  during  ELis 
ministry  of  love  and  mercy  that  Christian  society  has  always  held  her  in 
love  and  affection ;  while  in  non-Christian  nations  and  races  woman  is 
often  compelled  to  sink  into  a  condition  of  slavery. — The  Jiev.  J.  Wilmoi 
in  *  The  Qtiiver*  for  March, 
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THE  REV.  GRIFFITH  JOHN. 

No  apology  is  needed  for  the  Introductioii  of  the  portrait  of  the 
Key.  Griffith  John  into  the  present  number  of  our  Magazine, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  his 
familiar  likeness  has  been  presented  to  our  readers;  for  no 
missionary  of  recent  times  has  by  his  personal  presence,  his 
writings^  and  his^  public  utterances,  awakened  a  deeper  and 
more  wide-spread  interest,  not  only  in  himself,  but  also  in  the 
object  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life.  Others  have  had  more 
thrilling  tales  to  tell,  but  no  one  has  enkindled  deeper  emotions 
in  the  breasts  of  both  young  and  old  than  he,  as  he  has  related, 
in  words  on  fire  of  God,  the  simple  tale  of  what  God  had  done 
for  him  and  his  Chinese  converts.  After  the  speech  which  he 
delivered  at  the  Congregational  Union  meetings  in  Manchester,  a 
minister  of  high  standing  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  been 
listening  to  an  apostle,  and  the  only  response  possible  to  his 
message  was  one  of  tears.  No  one  in  looking  at  him  could  do 
other  than  confirm  his  own  profound  conviction  that  he  was  a 
'  bom  missionary ;'  that  for  this  end  he  was  sent  into  the  world. 
Physically  he  is  fitted  to  endure  hardship,  as  it  becomes  a  good 
soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.  Intellectually,  a  thoughtful  observer 
could  not  fail  to  be  struck,  not  only  with  his  intelligent  grasp  of 
things,  but  especially  with  the  balance  which  was  maintained 
between  intellect  and  emotion.  There  was  no  philosophic  cold- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  no  ranting  on  the  other.  The 
thoughts  which  arrested  attention  had  in  them  also  the  power 
which  burned.  Equally  remarkable  is  our  friend's  power  of 
expression.  That  he  has  a  rare  linguistic  faculty  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that  in  sixteen  months  after  his  arrival  in  China  he  was 
able  to  preach  in  the  Chinese  language ;  but  what  must  have 
struck  anyone  really  listening  to  him  was  the  adequacy  of  the 
expression  for  the  thought  or  emotion  to  be  made  manifest,  and 
in  this  respect  he  revealed  some  of  the  very  chief  requirements 
of  successful  oratory.  But  above  all  these  our  friend  towered 
as  an  unaflTected  and  simple-minded  man  of  God,  with  no  purpose 
in  hfe  but  to  serve  his  day  and  generation  according  to  the  will 
of  God. 

It  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  something  of  his  early 
life.  He  was  bom  in  Swansea.  His  parents,  as  well  as  many 
of  his  relatives,  were  remarkable  for  their  Christian  zeal  and 
piety.  He  lost  his  mother  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  and  his 
lather  while  he  was  quite  a  youth.  It  was  his  bitter  grief  at 
the  grave  of  his  father  which  awoke  the  compassion  of  his 
minister,  the  Bev.  £.  Jacob,  now  of  Ebley^  who  was  prompted 
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to  say  that  he  should  never  know  the  lack  of  an.  earthly  father 
80  long  as  he  lived.  At  the  early  age  of  eight  he  was  received 
into  church-fellowship,  and  in  those  days  was  frequently  heard 
taking  part  in  the  public  prayer-meetings.  Yery  shortly  after 
this  time  he  left  Swansea  to  enter  the  employ  of  Mr.  WUliams, 
of  Onllwyn,  who  was  himself  a  man  of  God,  and  who  on  recog- 
nising the  sterling  qualities  of  the  lad  invited  him  to  become  an 
inmate  of  his  home,  and  to  be  treated  as  one  of  his  family.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  the  church  at  Onllwyn,  of  which  he 
was  now  a  member  (according  to  the  custom  of  the  Welsh 
churches),  seeing  his  gifts^  requested  him  to  devote  himself  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  To  this  he  responded  by  preaching  in 
the  villages  around  Onllwyn,  and  so  great  was  his  popularity, 
that  crowds  flocked  to  hear  him,  and  many  were  heard  to  say, 
'  What  manner  of  child  is  this  V 

After  this  he  returned  to  Swansea  to  place  himself  under  the 
tuition  of  Mr.  Jacob,  with  a  view  of  being  prepared  for  Brecon 
College,  which  he  entered  in  1850.  From  his  own  statement 
made  to  a  personal  friend,  he  gave  himself  with  all  earnest- 
ness to  his  studies,  and  succeeded  beyond  many,  with  the 
intention  and  hope  of  being  one  day  a  popular  preacher^  a  no 
uncommon  temptation  to  students  for  the  ministry,  and  one  not 
without  its  dangers  and  demoralizing  influence.  Whilst  pursuing 
this  course  God  met  him  and  smote  this  worldly  ambition  to  the 
ground,  and  fired  him  instead  with  the  burning  desire  to  be  a 
missionary  to  the  heathen.  Friends  argued  with  him  respecting 
home  claims,  but  he  had  heard  a  cry  from  afar, '  Come  over  and 
help  us,'  and  to  that  he  responded  with  all  his  souL  His  first 
thought  was  Madagascar.  Probably  the  fact  that  the  young 
lady  to  whom  he  was  engaged  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
first  and  foremost  Madagascar  missionaries  had  something  to  do 
with  that  leaning,  but  when  the  time  came  for  decision  he  left 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  who  sent  him  to  China,  and  he  has  lived  to  see  that 
they  were  guided  rightly. 

He  first  settled  at  Shanghai,  but  afterwards  removed  to  Han- 
kow, one  of  the  chief  cities  of  China,  and  in  many  respects  one 
of  the  most  difficult  and  arduous  posts  in  all  the  mission-field. 
This  has  been  the  chief  scene  of  his  labours  now  for  many 
years,  and  where  God  has  borne  testimony  to  his  servant's  '  high 
calling '  by  signs  and  wonders  which  He  has  wrought  among 
the  heathen. 

As  a  missionary  Griffith  John  has  had  given  to  him  in  rich 
measure  the  spirit  of  such  an  one  as  Paul,  *  who  was  all  things 
to  all  men  that  he  might  win  some.'  He  has  become  a  China- 
man in  his  sympathies;  has  given  himself  to  understand  the 
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best  as  well  ad  the  worst  in  the  national  life  and  character  of 
those  he  would  win  for  Christ.  He  has  studied  their  sacred 
books,  and  has  discovered  how  much  of  the  everlasting  truth  of 
God  is  mixed  with  the  soul-destroying  superstition  of  the  people; 
has  learnt  to  respect  the  intellectual  strength,  commercial  in- 
stinct, and  the  moral  capacity  of  the  Chinese,  and  can  augur  for 
thein  a  grand  future,  when  their  life  shall  be  permeated  with  the 
Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  among  them  not  as  some  superior 
being  from  beyond  the  seas,  but  as  a  brother,  and  as  one  who 
serves ;  this  is  very  largely  the  secret  of  his  success.  It  is  daring 
the  last  few  years  that  he  would  himself  say  that  he  has  really 
succeeded  in  the  work  of  a  missionary  in  China,  since  indeed  he 
received  as  a  special  gift  from  God  *  power  from  on  High.' 
According  to  the  simple  tale  which  he  related  in  the  hearing  of 
some  of  his  friends  not  many  days  before  he  left  England  in 
February  last,  he  was  deeply  dissatisfied  with  himself  and  his 
work,  and  felt  within  himself  an  unutterable  need  for  more  of  the 
Spirit  of  God.  He  could  do  nothing  but  lie  in  the  dust  before  God, 
which  he  did  for  a  whole  day,  waiting  to  be  endued  with  power. 
The  next  day  he  went  to  preach,  but  without  a  text,  but  God 
opened  his  lips,  and  as  he  was  speaking  the  Holy  Spirit  fell  on 
him,  and  on  his  Chinese  converts.  They  were  filled  with  joy,  and 
fear  came  upon  many.  On  all  sides  those  who  believed  rose  up 
to  bear  testimony  to  the  love  of  God  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Many  of  the  vilest  characters  were  renewed  in  the 
spirit  of  their  mind,  on  seeing  which  some  came  from  afar,  as 
they  said,  to  hear  the  Gospel,  for  they  had  already  seen  it  in  the 
lives  of  the  converts. 

If  there  be  one  thing  which  our  friend  rejoices  in  more  than 
another,  it  is  that  it  has  been  given  him  on  *  the  behalf  of  Christ 
not  only  to  believe  on  Him,  but  also  to  suflFer  for  His  sake/ 
Who  that  heard  can  ever  foi^et  the  thankful  joy  with  which 
he  related  how  that,  on  his  first  visit  to  Hiau-kan,  he  was,  with 
Br.  Mackenzie  and  some  of  the  Chinese  converts  from  Hankow, 
who  formed  a  body-guard,  stoned  by  the  people,  and  how, 
when  he  put  his  band  to  his  face  and  discovered  that  blood  was 
streaming  down  his  cheeks,  he  felt  within  him  the  ecstasy  of 
heaven,  and  said  to  himself, '  I  have  suffered  many  things  for 
Jesus  Christ,  but  I  was  never  permitted  before  to  shed  my 
•  blood  for  Him  Y  And  who  can  forget  the  thankful  triumph  with 
which  he  said  that  one  of  his  last  works  before  leaving  for 
England  was  to  open  a  chapel  among  those  very  people  who 
aforetime  sought  to  take  his  life  ?  He  has  left  the  shores  of  Old 
England  again,  having  strengthened  the  faith  and  inflamed  the 
zeal  of  many  in  the  Master's  service  at  home,  with  a  profounder 
faith  in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  than  ever. 
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and  followed  by  the  prayers  of  many  that  upon  him  and  his 
wife,  his  i'aithful  and  efficient  helper  in  the  Gospel,  the  rich 
blessing  of  God  may  constantly  and  ever  more  abundantly 
rest. 


munkacsys  picture  of  ^christ  before 

pilate: 

How  far  art  can  aid  us  in  the  study  of  character  may  be  fairly 
considered  in  connection  with  our  study  of  this  wonderful 
picture.  We  have  for  some  time  known  Mr.  Munkacsy's  work 
as  that  of  a  true  master  in  art  Indeed,  his  picture  of '  The  Two 
Families ' — the  children  and  the  dogs— at  the  Royal  Academy 
the  year  before  last,  was  considered  to  be  the  best  work  of  the 
Exhibition ;  and  the  collection  of  some  of  his  leading  works  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  was  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  that  he  would 
probably  win  the  palm  in  the  region  of  the  highest  art-work. 

Well,  as  foreigners  in  the  person  of  Hanlan  have  snatched  the 
honours  from  us  on  the  river,  so  this  Hungarian  artist  has  fairly 
won  the  victor's  wreath  in  the  matter  of  religious  art. 

We  use  this  expression,  although  we  dislike  it,  for  all  pure 
art-work  is  religious  if  it  gives  us  true  emotions  of  admira- 
tion for  the  beautiful  and  the  good ;  still  the  word  '  religious '  is, 
alasl  conventionally  used  for  sacred  subjects.  We  rejoice  to 
feel  that  art  in  this  region  has  become  realistic,  and  that  all 
such  things  as  the  'nimbus'  around  the  head  of  Christ  are 
done  away  with,  and  endeavour  is  made  to  portray  that  which 
actually  was — the  likely  fact — ^in  faces  and  scenes. 

We  come,  then,  to  study  this  work  of  Munkacsy's  with  unpre- 
judiced minds.  We  never  did  care  for  Dora's  '  Christ  Leaving 
the  Pretorium :'  he  has  missed,  as  we  think,  the  great  fact,  viz., 
that  Christ  was  not  the  weak,  downcast  figure  that  he  makes 
Him  to  appear.  Inasmuch  as  Scripture  says, '  For  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  Hipi  He  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame,' 
beneath  His  sorrow  there  was  a  deeper  joy — beneath  His  sense 
of  betrayal  and  condemnation  there  was  a  sense  of  victory ;  and 
this  face  of  Dore's  has  no  quiet  light  of  triumph  in  the  eye,  and 
to  us  the  face  is  effeminate.  Nor  do  we  like  the  figure- draw- 
ing ;  we  do  not  think  it  true,  and  the  figures  lack  life  and  motion. 
We  say  all  this,  not  wishing  to  depreciate  the  work,  but  for  the 
sake  of  contrast,  and  also  to  remind  ourselves  how  difficuU  a 
work  Munkacsy  set  himself  to  do. 

Our  first  question  on  entering  the  room  was.  Is  this  a  picture  ? 
It  rather  looks  like  a  prolong^  room !  We  are  reminded  of 
what  a  little  girl  said  to  her  mamma  at  Vienna  when  it  was 
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exhibited  there.  *  Mamma,  where  is  the  picture  V  She  was 
looking  at  it  all  the  time,  and  thought  the  portraits  were  persons 
in  front  of  her. 

Thus  Munkacsy's  skill  is  seen  in  the  breadth  and  depth 
and  wonderful  power,  not  only  of  arranging  his  '  masses/  but 
of  so  deepening  colour  and  securing  space  both  behind  and 
before  his  figures,  as  to  simulate  actual  life.  The  perfect  colour- 
ing none  can  deny ;  as  to  the  robes,  you  feel  as  if  you  could 
lift  them  off  the  personages ;  nor  have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the 
material  of  which  they  are  composed— every  woman  could 
exactly  telL 

As  to  character,  Pilate  is  simply  marvellous  !  There  sits  the 
Pyrrhonist — the  universal  sceptic — ^who  can  coldly  ask, '  What 
is  truth  V  And  yet  he  does  not  look  a  bad  man ;  his  heart  is 
better  than  his  head.  There  is  a  conscience  in  him,  too — ^a 
conscience  at  work — which  made  the  Saviour  ask  him, '  Sayest 
thou  tliis  thing  of  thyself?'  a  question  which  suggests  that 
Christ  full  well  knew  that  Pilate's  interest  was  to  keep  well  in 
with  the  great  Boman  power,  whilst  he  yet  felt  a  compunction 
of  sorrow  that  to  serve  his  interests  he  must  silence  his  soul. 
Here,  too,  is  one  who  has  a  touch  of  scorn  playing  about  his 
mouth,  as  he  says, '  Am  I  a  Jew  ?  Thine  own  nation  and  the 
chief  priests  have  delivered  thee  up  to  me.' 

This  will  remain,  we  think,  the  finest  art-realisation  of  Pilate. 
So  also  of  the  sleek  Sadducee  by  his  side.  A  quiet  leer  of  satis- 
faction gleams  in  his  eyes,  and  his  rounded  figure  suggests  what 
we  may  call  the  theological  epicurean. 

The  accuser,  on  the  steps  of  the  judgment-seat,  is  most 
masterly.  We  hear  him  speak.  We  see  that  he  has  done  his 
work,  viz.,  conquered  the  indecision  of  Pilate.  As  the  mouth- 
piece of  the  angry  mob  surging  around  him — their  yells  his 
inspiration — ^he  is  the  embodiment  not  only  of  the  *  Crucify 
Him,'  but  also  of  the  power  of  this  maddened  crowd  to  make 
Pilate  obey  their  behest. 

We  see  scoffers  in  the  mob,  and  mockers,  and  bloodthirsty 
villains  of  the  most  brutal  kind,  and  their  rage  and  excitement 
have  their  clever  contrast  in  the  imperturbable  Boman  soldier, 
whose  spear  is  handled  by  no  uncertain  grasp,  and  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  hurl  back  any  who  ventured  too  near.  Against 
the  wall  there  stands  an  ofiBcial  scribe  also,  who  views  the 
scene  with  a  reporter's  nonchalance,  not  to  say  contemptuous 
scorn.  The  yelling  ruffian  who  is  shouting  for  blood  has  evi- 
dently rushed  in,  caring  little  who  it  is  that  is  to  suffer,  and 
turning  hia  face  quite  away  from  Christ,  is  longing  only  for  a 
festival  of  ruffianism,  which  such  as  he  delight  in.  Surely  such 
a  group  was  never  so  painted  before.  If  anything  the  picture  is 
too  highly  realistic. 
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The  figure  of  the  Christ,  clad  in  white,  is  serene,  and  dignified, 
and  pitiful  even  then.  He  seems  to  be  saying  to  Pilate,  '  Thou 
couldest  have  no  power  at  all  agaiust  Me,  except  it  were  given 
thee  from  above ;  therefore  he  that  delivered  Me  unto  thee,  hath 
the  greater  sin/  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we  altogether 
like  the  face.  We  believe  it  has  been  painted  twice.  If  so,  we 
have  only  another  proof  that  this  face  cannot  be  painted. 
Eealism  cannot  reach  to  that  which  unites  the  human  and  the 
divine.  And  though  the  treatment  of  the  figure  of  the  Saviour 
is  excellent,  and  is  immensely  aided  in  its  effect  by  the  grouping 
and  composition  of  the  whole,  still  the  face  is  not  our  ideal  at 
all  of  what  the  Son  of  Man  would  be.  But  the  picture  is 
magnificent.  We  hesitate  not  to  say  that  in  the  sphere  of  art 
no  work  has  approached  it  in  real  force,  true  drawing,  colouring 
and  conception,  during  the  last  half-century. 

The  picture  is  to  be  seen  at  9,  Conduit  Street,  Begent 
Street,  W. 

W.  M.  S. 
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Bidding  farewell  to  our  excellent  friends  at  Zaragoza,  we  pursued 
our  journey  eastward  through  a  treeless  plain  gored  and  seamed 
by  numberless  torrents  that  pour  down  from  the  bare  bills  on 
either  hand.  Occasionally  patches  of  corn,  often  oats  and 
barley  mixed,  are  to  be  seen ;  but  the  only  real  relief  amidst  so 
cheerless  and  monotonous  a  region  are  the  peeps  obtained  of  the 
snow-capped  range  of  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  scene  changes 
when  Lerida,  the  Eoman  Ilerda,  perched  on  a  lofty  hill,  is 
passed,  and  Catalonia  is  entered.  Here  we  come  upon  a  more 
generous  climate,  and  also  a  more  active  people.  Catalans  are 
to  be  met  with  everywhere  in  Spain.  What  little  manufactures 
and  commerce  the  country  possesses  is  largely  due  to  their 
energy  and  determination.  But  strangely  enough  it  is  they 
who  are  so  thoroughly  protectionist,  and  who  threaten  to  sever 
their  connection  with  the  rest  of  Spain  should  the  new  com- 
mercial treaties  be  adopted.  Crossing  the  Prades  range  of  hills 
through  many  a  wild  and  pleasant  scene,  we  come  to  Mont- 
blanch,  and  thence  to  Beus,  a  busy  town,  a  perfect  contrast  in 
this  respect  to  the  sleepy  but  dignified  old  city  of  Tarragooa, 
not  far  from  the  coast. 

At  Beus  a  Protestant  congregation  has  been  formed  through 
the  labours  of  Pastor  Martinez,  who  not  long  before  the  time  of 
our  visit  had  been  spending  some  weeks  in  the  prison  at  Mont- 
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blanch,  charged  with  violating  the  law  relating  to  public 
meetings.  Some  two  years  before  he  had  visited  the  village  of 
Barbera  several  times,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  alcalde,  who, 
nnHke  many  of  his  compeers  in  Catalonia,  was  a  devoted  friend 
of  the  priests.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a  number  of  people 
assembled  to  hear  Sefior  Martinez  preach.  Being  over  twenty 
in  nmnber,  the  holding  of  a  service  would  have  been  illegal ; 
but  not  to  disappoint  the  company,  the  pastor  went  about 
among  them  speaUng  to  them  and  distributing  tracts,  as  they 
stood  in  groups  here  and  there  in  the  open  threshing-floor  of  a 
farm-house  outside  the  village.  This  was  enough  for  the  wrath- 
ful alcalde.  An  action  was  instituted,  and  the  pastor  was  con- 
demned to  two  months'  imprisonment.  Appeals  were  made  to 
one  court  after  another  against  the  decision,  but  in  vain ;  and 
at  length  our  friend  had  to  enter  the  prison.  It  must  be  added 
that  he  was  kindly  treated,  allowed  to  see  his  friends;  and 
before  the  time  was  up,  he  was  liberated  by  order  of  the  king, 
and  all  his  fines  and  law  expenses  remitted. 

A  journey  through  this  region  towards  Barcelona,  with  the 
blue  Mediterranean  on  the  right,  and  the  well-peopled  and 
richly-cultivated  land  on  the  left,  is  most  delightful.  Here  are 
groves  of  nut-trees — who  does  not  remember  Barcelona  nuts  ? — 
vineyards  and  olive-gardens;  fruit-trees  of  many  kinds,  the 
carob-tree  with  its  pods,  reminding  one  of  '  the  husks  which  the 
swine  did  eat,'  for  this  is  the  food  given  to  animals  both  in 
Spain  and  the  East.  As  Barcelona  is  approached,  the  Mon- 
serrat  mountains  with  their  saw-like  ridge  tower  aloft,  rugged, 
but  picturesque — a  fit  abode  for  superstition.  There,  amid  those 
rocky  solitudes,  stands  the  monastery  to  which  thousands  of 
pilgrims  resort  to  worship  the  black  image  of  the  Virgin, 
the  reputed  work  of  St.  Luke,  and  before  which  Ignatius 
Loyola  knelt  for  hours,  thus  preparing  himself  to  become  her 
knight,  and  to  found  the  Order  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Bappily,  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain  in  the  town  of 
Monistrol,  through  which  the  great  mass  of  devotees  pass  on 
their  ascent  to  the  idolatrous  shrine,  a  Protestant  church  has 
been  formed,  and  the  name  of  Christ  the  only  Saviour  is  thus 
being  exalted  in  that  region  of  dense  superstition.  Alas !  false 
shepherds  will  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  fold,  and  so  it 
has  been  here;  but  the  station — mainly  supported  by  the 
Evangelical  Continental  Society — is  now  once  more  under  the 
guidance  of  a  faithful  man. 

Barcelona,  as  seen  from  the  heights  of  Montjuich,  is  a  sight 
of  no  ordinary  interest.  Its  flat-roofed  houses,  its  spacious 
gardens,  its  extensive  harbour  filled  with  the  shipping  of  many 
nations,  ita  manufactories  with  their  tall  chimneys  on  the  distant 
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outskirts,  and  its  merchants'  villas  of  varied  form  and  colour  on 
the  hills  above  the  suburb  of  Gracia — all  form  a  picture  which 
to  one  coming  from  poverty-stricken  Castile  and  Arragon,  make 
it  difficult  to  believe  that  this  can  be  Spain.  But  a  stroll  along 
the  Bambla,  the  proud  promenade  running  through  the  heart  of 
the  city,  dispels  any  such  illusion.  Here  is  Spanish  life,  with 
its  gaiety  and  yet  solemnity.  Beneath  the  shade  of  the  plane- 
trees  a  perpetually  changing  crowd  is  slowly  moving  in  many 
varieties  of  costume,  while  hawkers  of  flowers  and  birds  and 
newspapers  make  the  air  resound  with  their  cries.  Here  and 
there  a  wandering  musician  gathers  a  crowd  around  him  as  he 
improvises  a  song  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  guitar.  On 
either  hand  are  the  cafSa  and  theatres,  and  everything  speaks  of 
pleasure,  and  yet  there  is  a  sadness  in  the  aspect  of  many  of  the 
people.  They  try  to  be  gay,  and  perhaps  they  are,  but  their 
look  and  demeanour  seem  to  betray  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction. 
Does  the  memory  of  the  Inquisition — there,  at  the  end  of  the 
Sambla,  the  building  where  the  dread  tribunal  once  sat  still 
exists — even  now  darken  the  Spaniard's  heart  ? 

Catalonia  has  not  been  neglected  by  Protestant  agencies,  but 
here,  as  in  so  many  other  European  countries,  the  want  of 
concerted  action  among  the  various  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  been  painfully  evident.  Several  sections  of  the 
Church,  and  many  individuals,  have  done  what  was  right  in 
their  own  eyes.  Good  has  resulted  from  this  promiscuous  aud 
not  always  happily  emulous  action,  but  how  much  more  might 
have  been  accompUshed  by  a  little  less  precipitation,  by  an  agreed 
division  of  the  province,  and  by  a  careful  study  of  the  kind  of 
work  and  of  workmen  most  suited  for  such  a  sphere !  When  will 
the  Evangelical  Alliance  seek  to  add  to  its  usefulness  by  keeping 
before  the  Churches  not  only  the  duty  of  loving  one  another, 
but  of  brotherly  co-operation  ? 

In  Barcelona  there  are  four  distinct  agencies — not  one  too 
many^  perhaps,  for  a  city  of  250,000  inhabitants — ^but  the 
different  lines  on  which  they  have  worked  have  frequently 
crossed  each  other,  and  not  altogether  without  collision.  A 
most  excellent  Swiss  pastor  was  one  of  the  first  to  come  here, 
and,  like  a  wise  man,  spent  much  time  in  acquiring  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  language ;  and  with  this  result,  that  of  all  the 
foreign  workers  now  resident  in  Spain,  not  one  can  compare 
with  him  in  the  accuracy  and  elegance  with  which  he  speaks 
Spanish.  Being  a  conscientious  worker,  and  more  anxious  to 
build  up  a  truly  Christian  Church  than  to  present  a  glowing 
report,  he  has  laboured  on  slowly  but  surely,  and  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  a  band  of  workers  who  would  not  discredit  any 
Christian  community.    Unfortunately,  the  Lausanne  Committee, 
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by  whom  the  work  is  carried  on,  have  not  been  able  to  secure  a 
really  suitable  place  of  meeting.  The  English  Methodists  have 
also  a  mission  station  here,  but  their  room  is  in  a  most  out-of- 
the-way  street,  and  on  a  first  floor.  The  minister  is  very 
earnest^  but  having  four  day-schools,  eight  teachers,  and  nearly 
three  hundred  scholars  to  superintend,  four  preaching  stations 
to  attend  to,  and  five  or  six  local  preachers  to  train^  his  strength 
is  overtaxed,  and  the  station  suffers  in  consequence.  Many 
conversions  have  taken  place,  and  many  bright  examples  of 
Christian  deportment  have  been  produced.  One  poor  girl,  when 
dying,  expressed  her  happiness  at  the  thought  of  being  with 
Christ;  but  added,  that  to  tarry  awhile  on  earth  and  work  for 
Him  among  the  young  women  would  be  '  glorious  *  {Toagnifico). 

Then  there  are  the  Plymouth  Brethren,  both  moderate  and 
extreme ;  the  latter,  headed  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  gathering  large 
numbers  of  children  into  the  school,  but  not  keeping  them  long 
enough  to  make  the  teaching  really  serviceable. 

Throughout  the  province  generally,  there  has  been  much 
colportage  work.  Unfortunately,  when  the  country  was  first 
opened,  the  spiritualists  followed  in  the  track  of  the  colporteur, 
and  led  many  to  believe  that  the  Bible  teaches  spiritualism ! 
So  the  enemy  works.  But  God  also  works,  and  the  province  is 
being  gradually  enlightened.  At  one  extremity  is  Figueras, 
where  a  Miss  Murray  has,  with  the  help  of  friends,  established 
an  interesting  station.  At  the  other  is  Beus,  where,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  church  has  been  formed.  And  then  in  Barcelona,  as 
the  centre,  there  are  several  hundreds  who  are  rejoicing  in  the 
light  of  Divine  truth.  In  some  places  bigotry  and  intolerance 
reign,  as  in  Manresa,  where  the  cave  of  Ignatius  Loyola  is  still 
shown ;  but,  as  a  rule,  liberal  sentiments  prevail,  and  with  the 
general  desire  of  the  Spanish  poor  for  instruction  and  improve- 
ment, there  isa  large  and  ready  field  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Catalonia  is  the  least  Spanish  part  of  Spain.  A  Catalan  is 
first  of  all  a  Catalan  and  then  a  Spaniard.  It  is  a  centre  of 
much  activity.  Its  capabilities  are  great.  The  Phoenicians  had 
a  settlement  here.  Then  came  the  Bomans,  under  whom 
Tarragona  rose  to  be  a  million-peopled  city,  with  temples  to  all 
the  gods  and  to  the  divine  (!)  Augustus.  The  Goths,  the  Moors, 
the  French,  have  all  possessed  it  in  turn.  When  shall  the  army 
of  the  glorious  Bedeemer  take  possession  of  it  in  His  Name  ? 

If  Catalonia  is  not  the  true  Spanish  land,  neither  is  Madrid. 
It  is  the  centre  of  government,  of  fashion,  and  of  pleasure,  but 
it  is  only  a  modem  city.  Selected  as  the  capital  by  Philip  II., 
it  soon  became  an  important  place.  But  royal  decrees  and  lavish 
expenditure  of  money  could  not  give  it  a  history,  or  furnish  it 
with  those  specimens  of  Gothic  and  Moorish,  not  to  speak  of 
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Soman,  art  which  give  their  charm  to  so  many  Spanish  cities. 
Nor  could  the  royal  presence  change  its  detestable  climate. 
There  it  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  exposed  to  the  icy 
blasts  that  in  winter,  and  indeed  for  some  nine  months  out  of  the 
twelve,  sweep  down  from  the  distant  Gnadarrama  Mountains, 
and  in  summer  scorched  by  the  blazing  sun.  It  has  some  public 
gardens  which  afford  pleasant  shady  walks.  In  the  Buen  Betiro 
is  an  avenue  of  Wdlingtoniaa,  but  the  stunted  and  twisted 
trunks  of  these  generally  straight  and  stately  trees  show  how 
harahly  the  weather  has  dealt  with  them,  and  how  little  at 
home  they  are  in  such  a  soil. 

Madrid  possesses  a  Museo,  which  to  the  lover  of  art  is  alone 
worth  a  journey  from  London.  Here  the  great  Spanish  painters, 
Murillo,  Velasquez,  and  Bibera,  can  be  studied  as  nowhere  else ; 
and  here,  too,  are  many  noble  works  by  Baphael,  Titian,  Rubens, 
Vandycke,  and  others.  But  we  leave  to  artists  the  description 
of  these  chef  d'o&uvres.  We  are  in  search  of  religion  rather  than 
art,  though  perhaps  for  this  reason  we  might  do  well  to  study 
some  of  those  great  paintings,  revealing  as  they  do  the  religious 
notions  of  their  time,  and  doing  much  to  foster  the  same  per- 
nicious ideas  in  the  present  day.  For  the  same  reason  we  will 
not  linger  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  the  centre  of  the  city  and  the 
focus  of  all  its  life  and  gaiety.  All  day  and  all  night  this  square 
seems  thronged.  All  that  is  characteristic  in  point  of  costume, 
all  the  itinerant  vendors  of  news,  of  water,  and  of  matches,  are 
to  be  seen  here.    It  is  '  the  mirror  of  the  great  city.' 

Outside  Madrid,  at  the  end  of  the  famous  promenade,  the 
Prado,  is  the  Church  of  the  Atocha,  more  precious  to  many  of 
the  Madrilenes  than  the  Museo,  on  account  of  its  image  of  the 
Virgin — another  of  St.  Luke's  performances.  At  this  shrine  it  is 
etiquette  for  the  royal  family  to  come  and  worship  in  state  eveiy 
Saturday.  Here  is  idolatry,  pure  and  simple,  one  of  the  curses 
of  Spain.  In  the  Plaza  Mayor,  a  fine  square,  now  adorned  with 
a  pleasant  garden,  Spanish  monarchs  used  to  come  and  witness 
the  autO'da-fSa,  where  men  and  women  who  had  dared  to  read 
the  Bible  and  talk  about  the  Saviour  it  revealed  were  paraded, 
dressed  in  garments  covered  with  figures  of  demons,  and  then 
burnt.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  city  is  the  quarter  called  the 
Quemadero  de  la  Cruz  (Burning  of  the  Cross),  where  a  few  years 
since,  when  a  road  was  being  cut  there^  a  stratum  of  black  earth 
was  discovered,  which  on  examination  proved  to  be  a  mass  of 
human  remains — the  victims  of  the  Inquisition — ^that  other  curse 
of  Spain. 

A  brighter  day  is  dawning.  Toleration  is  secured  by  the 
constitution,  but  more  than  toleration  is  allowed  in  Madrid. 
Five  Spanish  Protestant  chapels  gather  within  their  walls  every 
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Sabbath  day  a  goodly  number  of  hearers,  and  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  expect  that  the  movement  thus  set  on  foot  will  extend. 
Castelar  and  men  of  his  stamp,  ready  to  utter  high-sounding 
words  of  freedom,  have  not  condescended,  thank  God !  to  patro- 
nise this  movement,  but  it  proceeds.     It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to 
see  the  humble  congregations,  and  to  visit  the  schools.   Carrasao's 
eloquent  voice  is  no  longer  heard  there.    Kuet,  one  of  the  first 
converts  and  confessors  before  the  day  of  liberty,  has  passed 
away  to  his  rest.    Tornos,  once  a  priest,  gathers  a  goodly  number 
to  hear  him  at  the  Leganitos  Chapel,  and  others  less  gifted  are 
preaching  the  good  news.    Pastor  Fliedner  has  established,  in 
addition  to  good  schools,  a  little  orphanage  and  hospital,  which 
have  already  proved  useful  to  the  humble  Protestant  community 
of  Madrid.     It  is  still  the  day  of  small  things.    Mistakes  have 
been  made.     Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  has  been  a  lack  of  con- 
certed action. '  Much  money  has  been  uselessly,  because  unwisely^ 
spent.    Tet  amid  the  unspeakable  corruption  of  Madrid  society, 
and  in  spite  of  priestly  influence,  the  Word  of  the  Lord  has 
found  an  entrance,  and  a  people  is  forming  there  for  His  glory. 

K.  S.A. 


AN  INTERESTING  CORNER  OF  ENGLAND. 

Soire  two  or  three  miles  east  of  Hexham,  on  a  bold  situation 
on  the  east  side  of  the  brook  called  Devil's  Water,  which  soon 
after  joins  the  Tyne,  stands  Dilston  Hall.  Thomas  de  Devil- 
stone  had  his  baronial  seat  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  and 
right  back  to  the  Conquest  his  family  had  lived  in  it.  Then  the 
old  place  passed  to  the  Tindales,  Crasters,  Claytons,  and  Kat- 
cliffes  or  Badcliffes ;  the  Batcliffes  held  it  in  1457.  The  hall 
was  built  in  1616  by  one  of  that  family,  and  after  falling  into 
ruin  was  completely  removed.  It  adjoined  the  old  tower  of  the 
Devilstones,  which  still  remains. 

How  and  when  the  EadclifiPes  attained  to  the  peerage,  I  can- 
not say,  but  James  BadclifTe  was  Earl  of  Derwentwater  in  1715. 
He  was  ardent,  generous,  kind  to  the  poor,  and  brave,  and  while 
still  young  got  entangled  in  the  ill-considered  and  abortive 
attempt  of  the  Jacobites  in  1715  to  place  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  England.  The  story  of  the  gathering  of  the  forces  is, 
to  anyone  familiar  with  Northumberland,  full  of  interest,  and 
there  is  also  not  a  little  of  the  grotesque  in  the  wide  wanderings 
of  the  leaders  to  pick  up  a  squire  here  and  a  nobleman  there,  to 
avoid  this  loyal  party  and  to  court  that  Jacobite  place.   It  looks 
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like  p1a3riDg  at  soldiers  to  read  bow  Thomas  Fomter,  Esq., 
M.P.  for  NorthumberlaDd,  with  several  gentlemen  met  at  a 
place  called  Greenrig;  how  they  made  no  stay  there,  but  rode 
immediately  to  the  top  of  a  hill  called  the  Waterfalls,  froni 
whence  they  might  espy  any  that  either  came  to  join  or  to 
oppose  them ;  how  they  had  not  been  long  in  this  place  before 
they  saw  coming  to  them  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  with  some 
friends  and  all  his  servants  mounted,  some  npon  his  coach- 
horses,  and  all  very  well  armed ;  how,  in  coming  from  DiUton, 
they  drew  their  swords  on  the  bridge  at  Corbridge — ^a  place  of 
not  more  than  1,000  people — ^and  in  that  state  marched  through 
the  town!  They  did  not  continue  this  diversion  long  before 
General  Carpenter  came  up  with  them  at  Preston  in  Lancashire, 
and  compelled  them  to  surrender.  While  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  were  taken  to  London  to  be  dealt  with  there ;  one,  James 
Bobson,  a  stonemason^  of  Thropton^  near  Bothbury,  Northum- 
berland, leader  of  the  Pretender's  band,  was,  probably  along 
with  other  humble  folk,  imprisoned  at  Preston.  Here  his 
poetical  talent  found  time  to  exercise  itself,  and  among  the 
poems  he  wrote  was  a  satire  on  women,  which  he  set  to  music, 
and  then  sang  it  at  an  iron- barred  window  looking  into  a  garden, 
where  a  lady  and  her  maid  were  walking.  When  he  had  finished, 
the  lady  said :  *  That  younj^  man  seems  very  severe  upon  our 
sex,  but  perhaps  he  is  singing  more  from  oppression  than 
pleasure;  go,  give  him  that  half-crown.'  The  poor  man  was 
really  starving. 

The  noblemen  and  a  large  number  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
were  sent  to  London,  and  led  through  the  streets  pinioned  and 
bound  together.  The  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  beheaded  on 
Tower  Hill,  February  24th,  1716;  Mr.  Forster  escaped  from 
Newgate  and  made  good  his  flight  to  the  Continent ;  Charles 
BadclifTe,  a  brother  of  the  earl's,  also  escaped  from  Newgate  and 
reached  the  Continent.  He  was  caught  again  in  the  rebellion 
of  1745,  and  this  time  executed.  An  annotator  of  one  of  the 
Histories  of  Noithumberland  says  of  this  gentleman:  'Charles 
EatcliflFe  was  frequently  in  England  betwixt  1715  and  1745; 
when  he  was  taken,  there  was  great  difficulty  in  identifying  his 
person.  Old  Sir  William  Middleton,  of  Belsay,  though  a 
staunch  Presbyterian  Whig,  would  not  swear  against  bim ;  but 
at  last  one  Beed  of  Aydenbridge,  who  had  been  Charles  R's 
schoolfellow,  swore  positively  to  his  person  from  a  scar  on  his 
forehead,  which  he  saw  him  receive  when  they  were  boys  going 
to  school  together,  by  a  fall  from  his  galloway '  (pony).  '  About 
the  year  1774,'  continues  the  annotator,  as  if  he  had  a  spite 
against  this  informant,  '  this  old  raecal  was  thrown  from  his 
horse  near  the  very  place  where  the  former  accident  occurred. 
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Mr.  Errington  of  Sandhoe,  a  Papist'  (Radcliffe  was  a  Papist), 
'  aDd  his  lady  took  him  into  their  carriage,  and  carried  him  home. 
He  sorvived  a  short  time,  and  died,  it  is  said,  under  some  other 
strange  circumstances.' 

Before  he  was  beheaded,  the  Earl  of  Derweutwater  had  re- 
quested that  he  might  be  buried  with  his  ancestors  at  Bilston ; 
but  it  was  thought  that  this  wish  had  been  disregarded,  and 
that  he  had  been  buried  at  St.  Giles',  Holbom.  This  may  have 
been  either  a  sham  or  a  real  funeral,  the  point  is  unsettled ;  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  body  was  afterwards  removed  and  carried 
secretly  by  his  friends  to  Northumberland,  the  mournful  company 
avoiding  cities  and  towns,  resting  by  day  and  travelling  by  night. 
A  century  afterwards  a  great  deal  of  doubt  was  expressed  as  to 
whether  it  had  been  brouglit  north,  and  so  a^  search  was  made, 
the  coffin  was  broken  open,  and  the  body,  unmistakably  the 
earl's,  was  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  preservation.  It  was  lying 
'with  his  head  under  his  arm,  and  his  heart  embalmed  in  a  box 
by  the  side  of  his  coffin.'  In  1874  it  was  removed  to  Thorndon 
in  Essex,  the  seat  of  Lord  Petre. 

About  the  time  of  the  execution  of  the  rebel  lords,  a  remark- 
able  aurora  borealis  was  seen  in  the  north,  and  was  claimed  by 
the  Jacobites  as  a  sign  of  God's  displeasurd  at  what  the  Govern- 
ment had  done ;  but  by  a  loyal  countryman  it  was  called  '  an 
illnmination  and  public  rejoicing  in  the  heavens  for  the  defeat 
of  King  George's  enemies.'  Among  the  beaming  lights  some 
eyes  had  seen  headless  men.  The  peasants,  too,  had  a  notion, 
which  lingered  among  them  for  a  century  or  more,  that  when 
their  lord  was  executed  Devil's  Water  ran  with  blood  ! 

This  loyal  feudal  feeling  manifested  itself  only  a  short  time 
ago,  when  a  lady,  one  of  the  Eadclififes,  presented  herself  at 
Dilston  and  claimed  the  ancient  confiscated  estates  as  the  lawful 
*  Countess  of  Derweutwater.'  She  obtained  not  a  few  partisans 
and  followers,  and  caused  no  small  excitement  by  her  popular 
demonstrations  and  by  her  seizure  and  sale,  through  her  '  bailiff,' 
of  the  produce  of  some  of  the  farms.  Her  little  tent  was  pitched 
on  the  Newcastle  and  Carlisle  highway,  close  to  the  entrance  to 
the  grounds  she  would  fain  have  enjoyed  as  her  own ;  and  there 
she  sat  like  a  Peri  at  the  gates  of  her  paradise,  vainly  seek- 
ing for  admission.  An  unromantic  and  matter-of-fact  Govern- 
ment kept  her  outside,  and  she  died  a  disappointed  woman. 
Should  another  'claimant'  arise,  the  effi)rt  will  be  to  dis- 
possess the  Beaumont  family,  to  whom  Government  has  sold  the 
estate. 

The  following  sweet  ballad,  the  earl's  Farewell  to  Dilston,  is 
a  composition  of  uncertain  date  and  authorship ;  but  these  moot 
points  rob  it  of  none  of  its  tender  and  musical  charms. 
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*  Farewell  to  pleasant  Dilston  HaU, 

My  fathers'  ancient  seat ; 
A  stranger  now  must  call  thee  his, 

Which  gars  m^  heart  to  sreet 
Farewell  each  kmdlv,  well-known  face, 

My  heart  has  held  so  dear : 
My  tenants  now  must  leave  their  lands, 

Or  hold  their  lives  in  fear. 

'  No  more  along  the  banks  of  Tjme, 

111  rove  in  autumn  gav ; 
No  more  111  hear,  at  early  dawn, 

The  lav'rocks  wake  the  day. 
[And  who  shall  deck  the  hawthorn  bower 

Where  my  fond  childhood  strayed  % 
And  who,  when  spring  shall  bid  it  flower. 

Shall  sit  beneath  the  shade  ? 

'  With  me  the  Radcliffes'  name  most  end. 

And  seek  the  silent  tomb. 
And  many  a  kinsman,  many  a  friend 

With  me  must  meet  their  doom.j 
Then  fare-thee-well,  brave  Withenngton, 

And  Forster  ever  true. 
Dear  Shaftsbury  and  Errington, 

Receive  my  last  adieu. 

'  And  fare-thee-well,  George  Collingwood, 

Since  fate  has  put  us  down. 
If  thou  and  I  have  lost  our  lives, 

Our  King  has  lost  his  crown. 
Farewell,  farewell,  mv  lady  dear, 

111,  ill  thou  counsell'dst  me  : 
I  never  more  may  see  the  babe 

That  smiles  upon  thy  knea 

'  And  fare-thee-well,  my  bonnie  grey  steed, 

That  carried  me  aye  so  free ; 
I  wish  I  had  been  asQeep  in  my  bed 

Last  time  I  mounted  thee. 
The  waminff  bell  now  bids  me  cease ; 

My  trouble's  nearly  o'er  ; 
Ton  sun  that  rises  from  the  sea 

Shall  rise  on  me  no  more. 

'  Albeit  that  here  in  London  town 

It  is  my  fate  to  die, 
O  carry  me  to  Northumberland, 

In  my  fathers'  grave  to  lie : 
There  chaunt  mv  solemn  requiem 

In  Hexham's  holy  towers, 
And  let  six  maids  of  fair  Tynedale 

Scatter  my  grave  with  flowers. 

'  And  when  the  head  that  wears  a  crown 

Shall  be  laid  low  like  mine, 
Some  honest  hearts  may  then  lament 
For  Raddiffes'  fallen  line. 
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Farewell  to  pleasant  Dilston  Hall, 

My  fathers'  aodent  seat ; 
A  stranger  now  must  call  tiiee  his, 

Whid^  gars  my  heart  to  greet' 

Much  might  be  said  on  the  significant  fact  that  for  1745  years 
the  English  crown  was  more  or  less  an  object  of  contention. 
And  the  same  is  tme  of  most  old  countries. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  father  of  Bobert  Hall,  the  great 
Baptist  preacher,  was  baptized  in  the  Devil's  Water  (ill-omened 
stream  for  a  baptism !),  somewhere  not  far  from  Dilston.    He  also 
was  a  preacher,  and  a  man  of  such  ability  that  his  illustrious  son 
said,  'that  the  natural  element  of  his  mind  was  greatness.'    The 
Bev.  Paxton  Hood  says  of  him,  in  the  last  life  of  his  son,  that 
he  was  descended  from  yeomen  who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  this  may  have  been  the  locality  from 
which  the  Halls  came,  but '  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle-on« 
Tjne '  is  a  vague  description,  and  the  assertion  is  unsupported 
by  any  authority  which  is  named.     I  give  the  story  of  the 
baptism  of  Bobert  Hall,  senr.,  upon  the  authority  of  the  late 
Bev.  George  Whitehead,  who  lived  for  many  years  at  Newcastle, 
who  was  afterwards  minister  of  the  Baptist  churches  at  Shotley 
Field,  Highgate,  and  Cold  Bowley,  and  who  died  at  Botherham 
six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  man  very  likely  to  speak  with  sound 
information  upon  this  point.    If  he  was  right,  as  I  have  no 
doubt  he  was,  his  story  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Baptist 
Halls  come  from  this  interesting  corner  of  Nortnumberland ;  for 
it  would  hardly  be  likely  that  Bobert  Hall,  senr.,  then  a  very 
young  man,  would  be  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church  at 
this  distance  from  home.    Even  had  he  left  home  to  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hexham,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
returned  to  it  for  this  solemn  ordinance.    Perhaps  '  neighbour- 
hood of  Newcastle-on-Tyne '  is  a  flexible  term,  which  may  in- 
clude twenty-five  miles  to  the  west  of  that  town. 

However  this  question  may  be  settled,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  presence  of  Halls  in  this  quarter  of  the  county ;  very 
notable  men  some  of  them  were,  and  others  were  notorious.  I 
have  not  space  for  the  story  of  the  'False-hearted  Ha'  of 
Girsonfield  near  Otterbum,  referred  to  by  Scott  in  'Bokeby/ 
a  characteristic  story  of  treachery,  of  bad  blood  caused  by  it 
between  the  Halls  and  the  Beeds^  and  then  of  a  ghost  and  a 
death.  But  I  should  like  to  recall  another  story  of  a  later  date, 
which  redounds  to  the  honour  of  the  family.  It  was  the  custom 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  for  some  unprincipled,  high- 
handed, and  cruel  men  of  position  in  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  seize,  under  pretended  authority  from  the  crown, 
strong  young  men,  and  send  them  as  slaves  to  the  West  Indian 
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sugar  plantations.  This  wild  and  remote  part  of  the  north  was 
not  without  the  presence  of  a  family,  the  Widdringtons,  who 
pursued  this  custom.  Hated  and  feared  by  the  common  people, 
no  one  dared  to  question  their  conduct.  But  one  day  one  of 
them  seized  a  servant  of  Hall,  of  Otterbum,  at  Stagshaw  Bank, 
where  he  had  been  instructed  to  meet  his  master  at  the  famous 
fair.  By  chance  the  master  came  upon  him  as  one  of  the 
Widdringtons  was  carrying  him  off,  and,  challenging  the  pro- 
ceeding, asked  for  explanations  from  his  servant,  and  from 
Widdrington  his  authority  for  his  conduct  '  This  is  my  com- 
mission,' said  the  man-stealer,  as  he  unsheathed  his  sword. 
'  Then  we  will  test  its  truth,'  said  Hall,  and  dismounted  for  the 
fray.  A  sharp  encounter  left  Hall  the  master;  the  coward 
pleaded  for  mercy,  which  he  got,  but  only  to  be  attacked  with 
sticks  and  stones  by  the  crowd  which  had  gathered  round,  every 
man  of  which  knew  him,  and  detested  him  for  his  cruelty.  With 
difficulty  he  escaped ;  but  it  was  the  last  outrage  attempted  by 
him  or  any  of  his  clan. 

Hall  was  a  man  of  '  so  fiery  and  energetic  a  temper '  that  be 
was  commonly  called  '  Mad  Jack  Hall  of  Otterbum ' ;  his 
dependents,  however,  loved  him  for  his  generous  disposition  and 
kind  treatment  of  them.  And  in  these  qualities  we  see  much  of 
the  greatest  of  English  preachers,  a  warm,  generous,  noble,  r^* 
forgetting  man,  who  was  as  remarkable  for  his  gentle  care  of 
the  poor  as  for  his  matchless  eloquence. 

Beaders  of  'Guy  Mannering'  will  remember  that  Dandie 
Dinmont  was  on  his  way  from  Stagshaw  Bank  fair — which  is 
held  just  opposite  Dilston,  the  Tyne  running  between — ^when  be 
was  set  upon  by  the  thieves  on  Bewcastle  waste,  after  he  had 
refreshed  himself  at  that  hostelry  of  doubtful  reputation — 
Mumps's  Ha'. 

To  write  these  words  carries  memory  back  to  happy  days 
spent  on  the  banks  of  dear  old  Tyne,  and  brings  up  the  faces  of 
some  who  now  rest  within  sound  of  its  gently  rushing  waters, 
one  who  knew  the  old  woman  Meg  Merrilies^  whose  strange 
name — only  that — Scott  took  for  his  queen  of  all  gipsies.  Her 
like — the  queen's — will  never  come  again,  neither  among  the 
real  gipsies  of  Yetholm  nor  among  the  imaginary  ones  that  shall 
spring  from  a  poet's  or  a  novelist's  brain.  And  Stagshaw  Bank 
fair  and  Gilsland,  and  other  such  words,  aro  they  not  classical 
to  a  Borderer,  sweet  to  his  ear  as  any  of  the  softest  names  of 
Greece  to  a  Greek  ? 

'  Still  linger  in  our  northern  cUme 
Some  remnants  of  the  good  old  time ; 
And  still  within  our  valleys  here, 
We  hold  the  kindred  title  dear, 
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Even  when  perchance  its  far-fetched  claim 
To  southern  ear  sounds  empty  name.' 

It  would  be  a  loss  to  leave  this  corner  of  England  without 
noticing  one  more  association  that  clings  to  its  soil  It  was  for 
thirty  years  the  home  of  John  Grey,  who  was  known  in  his  own 
day,  and  is  still  known  by  means  of  his  '  Memoir/  written  by 
one  of  his  daughters,  as  'John  Grey  of  Dilston.'  He  was  a 
model  English  country  gentleman,  manly,  unaffected,  en- 
Lghtened,  liberal  in  thought  and  bold  in  action,  and  a  sincere 
Christian ;  the  friend  of  the  leaders  of  Liberalism,  and  the  main- 
spring of  the  great  agricultural  movement  which  put  Northum- 
berland at  the  head  of  the  country.  He  took  an  honourable 
part  in  the  emancipation  of  the  Negroes,  and  made  himself  felt 
in  high  quarters  on  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Keform  and 
Free  Trade.  His  position  at  Dilston  was  that  of  receiver  for 
Greenwich  Hospital,  the  income  of  the  fine  Derwentwater 
estates,  which  had  been  confiscated  by  Government,  having  been 
given  to  that  institution.  To  give  even  the  faintest  outline  of 
his  career  is  impossible  here,  nor  is  it  necessary,  since  his 

*  Memoir '  is  such  an  accessible  book,  and  is  especially  worth 
attention  now  that  agricultural  questions  are  assuming  such 
commanding  importance.  The  wise  forecast  of  so  experienced 
an  agriculturist  is  marvellous ;  but  his  moral  courage  is  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  qualities,  and  is  not  an  untrans- 
mitted  treasure  in  his  family.  At  a  great  agricultural  banquet, 
in  1846,  which  was  attended  by  eleven  noblemen — large  land- 
owners— he  held  language  like  this  when  replying  to  the  toast, 

*  The  labouring  classes  of  England ' :  *  We  have  been  told  by  the 
noble  duke  that  there  is  a  limit  to  improvement,  a  boundary 
beyond  which  we  cannot  pass.  I  am  not  at  all  nervous  about 
it ;  it  will  not  be  reached  in  our  day — it  w'M  7u>t  he  reached 
while  unimproved  properties  and  annual  tenures  exist'  He 
concluded  his  address,  we  are  told,  '  by  reminding  them  that  we 
have  by  no  means  fulfilled  our  duties  to  the  working  class  when 
we  have  given  them  employment,  adequate  wages,  and  dwellings 
conducive  to  comfort  and  purity  of  life ;  that  they  have  stiU 
higher  claims  upon  us,  minds  to  cultivate  and  souls  to  save.' 
It  is  also  related  of  him  that  at  '  the  first  grand  cattle-show 
which  took  place  in  Ireland,  he  addressed  a  very  large  assemblage 
of  landlords  on  the  poor  state  of  the  cottages  of  their  labourers, 
reminding  them  that  all  progress  must  begin  with  themselves.' 
From  the  body  of  the  hall,  which  contained  upwards  of  a 
thousand  humble  agriculturists,  he  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  loud  cheers  and  cries  of '  Hear  the  honest  Englishman !'  The 
'honest  Englishman'  has  found  his  last  resting-place  in  Cor- 
bridge  churchyard,  and  beside  him  lie  some  of  his  children  and 
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his  gifted  wife,  the  womao  who  supported  him  so  nobly  while 
she  lived,  and  in  dying,  as  one  of  her  servants  quaintly  said, 
*  made  no  fuss,'  self  reliant,  trustful,  ready,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
to  meet  all  change  of  circumstance  and  of  being  with  unshaken 
quietness.  She  was  worthy  of  the  beautiful  stained  glass  window 
in  the  old  church  which  her  daughters  and  granddaughters  have 
placed  there  to  her  memory. 

John  and  Hannah  Grey  were  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
Butler,  authoress  of  her  father's  'Memoir,*  of  'Catherine  of 
Siena,'  of  the  'New  Abolitionists,'  and  of  a  large  number  of 
tracts  and  pamphlets  bearing  upon  social  and  moral  questions 
of  the  highest  importance.  Her  father's  public  spirit  and  her 
mother's  sensitive  nature  are  combined  in  her.  Chiefly  will  she 
be  known  in  time  to  come  as  the  brave  leader  of  the  movement 
for  the  emancipation  of  poor  fallen  women  from  that  terrible 
system  of  Government  regulation  which  countenances  their  sin, 
and  encourages  them  in  their  life  of  shame,  a  system  with 
impurity,  despotism,  and  cruelty  at  its  heart,  hidden  under  a 
shining  robe  of  false  sanctity.  For  the  love  of  her  poor  outcast 
sisters  and  of  her  unprotected,  endangei*ed  sisters,  she  has  borne 
calumny  and  shame  without  measure,  she  has  undergone  ex- 
hausting toil,  and  has  faced  hardship  and  danger.  Her  great 
life-work,  wide  as  is  its  range  now  and  far-reaching  its  influence, 
is  only  in  its  infancy ;  for  it  aims  at  the  cleansing  of  our  social 
life  from  deadly  immoralities  which  it  is  a  shame  even  to 
mention,  but  which  have  to  be  mentioned  nevertheless.  When 
it  shall  be  ended,  or  rather  when  her  share  in  it  shall  be  done, 
she  will  have  added  to  this  small  corner  of  our  fatherland,  in 
which  she  passed  her  girlhood  and  maidenhood,  an  interest  as 
enduring  as  that  of  Oswald's  victory,  or  Bruce's  struggles,  or 
Queen  Margaret's  adventures,  or  Bishop  Ridley's  birth,  or  Lord 
Derwentwater's  tragic  death,  or  Bobert  Hall's  splendid  triumphs 
of  holy  eloquence,  or  Sir  Walter  Scott's  magic  of  romance,  or 
her  own  father's  beneficent  reforms. 

J.  P.  Gledstone. 
(Ckmciufiion,) 


'  As  frosts  unlock  the  hard  shells  of  seeds,  and  help  the  germ  to  get 
free,  so  trouble  developes  in  men  the  germs  of  force,  patience,  and 
iugenuity,  and  in  noble  natures  ^'  works  the  peaceable  fruits  of  righteooB- 
ness."  A  gentle  schoolmaster  it  is  to  those  who  are  **  exercised  tberel^." 
Tears,  like  rain-drops,  have  a  thousand  times  fallen  to  the  ground  and 
come  up  in  flowers.* —^wcAer. 

Practisb  in  life  whatever  you  pray  for,  and  God  will  give  it  you  more 
abundantly. — Dr,  Fxuey. 
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VI. — ^ABNEY  HOUSE  COKNER. 

The  site  of  old  Ahney  House  and  the  courtyard  which  extended 
to  Church  Street,  and  where  the  old  massive  iron  gates  still 
hang,  now  forms  a  corner,  separate  and  secluded  from  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  cemetery  grounds.  This  comer  is  a  coasecrated 
spot,  for  it  is  the  burying- place  of  some  of  the  most  famous  of 
our  departed  worthies.  It  is  rich  in  names  which  embalm 
histories.  It  is  a  kind  of  aanctv/m  aanctoruvi  of  the  illustrious 
dead.  We  tread  softly,  and  linger  over  the  memories  that  are 
enshrined  here. 

Dr.  Baleigh,  with  that  graphic  pen  of  his  which  drew  such 
wonderful  word-pictures,  has  sketched  this  quiet  spot  at  night- 
time; and  Mrs.  Raleigh  gives  it  in  the  '  Records  of  her  husband's 
life.*  Speaking  of  the  funeral  of  Mr.  Binney,  he  says  :  *  On  the 
evening  of  the  day  when  our  friend  was  buried,  I  went  again  to 
the  place  where  he  was  laid.  It  was  well  on  in  the  evening;  few 
people  were  in  the  street.  I  looked  in  through  the  iron  gates, 
and  saw  the  place  where  the  clustering  thousands  had  stood 
not  many  hours  before.  The  moonlight  fell  quietly  on  the 
scene.  The  white  monuments  gleamed  weirdly,  and  there  was 
the  silent  grave,  with  its  new  occupant  asleep — sleeping  in 
Jesus,  but  so  soundly  that  none  but  He  can  wake  the  sleeper.' 

Over  that  grave  there  now  rises  a  rich,  polished  granite 
monument,  lofty  and  massive,  like  the  man  whose  name  it 
bears — 

Thomas  Binney,  LL.D. 

Here,  under   the  wall  on   the  east  side,  they  laid  the  noble 
form  of  this  venerated  man — 

*  And  he  lies  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  lum.' 

Who  that  was  present  can  ever  forget  that  funeral — the 
thronging  multitudes,  the  long  procession  of  ministers  three 
abreast — the  hush  of  subdued  feeling  that  held  all  hearts  as 
'  they  mourned  with  a  great  and  very  sore  lamentation '  ?  *  It 
was  well/  wrote  Dr.  Raleigh, '  that  he  could  not  in  the  flesh  see 
his  own  funei-al.  He  might  survey  it  from  the  heights  without 
ii>jury ;  and  it  did  us  good  to  carry  him — our  father  and  friend 
most  dear — to  the  grave  as  they  carry  kings.'  What  memories 
rose  to  the  mind  that  day  of  the  never-to-be-forgotten  Sundays 
at  the  Weigh  House,  when  he  was  in  his  prime !  The  worship, 
as  he  led  it^  when  '  a  door  was  opened  in  heaven ;'  the  *  service 
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of  song/  all  vocal  and  not  highly  scientific,  bat  a  wonderful 
advance  in  respect  of  chastened  musical  expression  and  devout 
feeling  from  what  had  been  heard  before  in  Nonconformist 
chapels ;  and  then  the  sermon,  often  a  marvellous  unveiling  of 
truths  a  setting  forth,  with  surprising  graphic  effect,  of  the 
passage  in  hand,  '  as  it  shaped  itself  to  his  mind ' — ^and  the 
pi^eaching  of  the  sermon,  not  with  the  voice  only,  but  with  the 
eye,  the  expression,  the  hands,  the  fingers,  even  to  their  very 
tips !  What  emotions,  too,  his  funeral  awakened  in  the  hearts 
of  ministers  to  whom,  in  their  student  life, '  Binney '  had  been 
even  more  than  tutor,  unravelling  many  of  the  difiiculties  gather- 
ing around  the  mind  in  relation  to  the  Christian  revelation, 
firing  the  men  with  enthusiasm  for  their  calUng,  and  arming  them 
with  confidence  in  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'  None  other 
could  ever  be  to  the  thinking  young  men  of  his  day  what 
Binney  was.  Nor  has  it  pleased  God  to  send  another  who 
should  hold  among  the  Congregationalists  the  altogether  unique 
position  he  occupied ;  for  he  was  much  more  than  pastor  of  the 
Weigh  House  Church.  But  his  influence  still  lives  in  thousands 
of  lives  that  received  impetus  for  their  life's  work  from  him,  and 
in  the  lives  of  thousands  more  whom  they,  in  turn,  have 
influenced.* 

'  When  Dr.  Baleigh  returned  home  on  the  evening  referred  to, 
after  his  visit  to  the  grave  in  Abney  Park  Cemetery^  he  said  to 
his  wife,  "I  have  been  almost  tempted  to-night  to  buy  the 
grave  next  Binney's — the  spot  looks  so  calm  and  beautiful:" 
adding,  "  I  will  not  buy  it  now,  but  I  should  like  to  lie  there." 
Six  years  afterwards,  when  a  possession  of  a  burying-place  was 
sought,  the  wish  was  fulfilled,  and  he  sleeps  beside  his  friend.' 

Yes,  here  is  '  the  quiet  resting-place '  of 

Alexander  Raleigh,  D.D. 

Two  of  the  principal  spheres  of  Dr.  Raleigh's  London  ministry 
are  near  the  spot  where  he  now  rests.  Hare  Court,  Canonbury,  is 
within  an  easy  walk,  and  the  handsome  new  t^hurch  at  Stamford 
Hill,  with  its  lofty  spire,  erected  by  his  instrumentality  as  a 
sister  church,  may  almost  be  seen  from  his  grave.  At  these,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  at  Kensington,  he  exercised 
a  ministry  which  was  as  forceful  as  it  was  cultured,  reminding 
one,  not  irreverently  it  may  be  hoped,  of  the  passage  of  Holy 
Writ,  *  Strength  and  Beauty  are  in  His  sanctuary.'  His  sermons 

*  It  would  be  easy,  did  space  permit,  to  recall  much  more  eonoening 
Mr.  Binney.  The  writer  might  have  quoted  largely  from  himairif  in  an 
article  contributed  to  the  Knglish  Independent  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
entitled  '  Reminiscences  of  Mr.  Binney,  by  a  Ministerial  Correspondent.' 
But,  indeed,  most  readers  will  have  their  own  sharply-defined  ImpreBsion 
of  him. 
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were  the  natural  outcome  of  the  man^  so  rich  was  his  character, 
so  noble  his  souL  Sach  a  ministry  was  sure  to  draw  arouud  it 
many  thoughtful  and  cultured  men.  To  others,  especially  to  the 
youDg,  his  preaching  would  be  highly  educational,  and  while  it 
instructed  their  minds  it  was  also  a  powerful  factor  in  the  forma- 
tion of  character.  To  many^  a  visit  to  this  spot  will  awaken  the 
most  sacred  emotions^  as  they  call  to  mind  what  the  ministry  of 
Dr.  Baleigh  did  for  them.  Fresh  tides  of  spiritual  influence  it 
was  given  him  to  pour  into  the  surging  waters  of  our  busy 
metropolitan  life ;  many  of  the  younger  tradesmen  and  profes- 
sional men  of  London  are  what  they  are  by  the  grace  of  God  as 
shown  them  by  His  servant  Alexander  Saleigh. 

No  more  need  be  said  here  of  one  whose  memory  is  yet  so 
green ;  and  indeed  it  would  be  almost  impertinent  to  say  more, 
in  view  of  the  '  Becords  of  his  Life '  which  Mrs.  Baleigh  has 
lately  published,  a  work  which  bears  on  it  the  touch  of  a  hnished 
literary  hand,  and  which  is  rendered  the  more  beautiful  by  the 
restrained  and  chastened  feeling  that  breathes  through  it 

Leaving  this  spot  of  consecrated  earth,  we  take  the  cross-road 
opposite.  It  is  but  a  few  yards  in  length,  yet  in  traversing  it 
we  pass  many  historic  names.  At  the  corner,  opposite  that  of 
Mr.  Binney^  is  that  of  Sib  Chablbs  Beed  ;  and  a  little  beyond 
it  that  of  his  honoured  father,  Dr.  Andrew  Beed  ;  and  next, 
that  of  William  £lus,  of  Madagascar  renown.  Beturning  by  the 
opposite  side,  the  eye  is  arrested  by  the  lofty  granite  monument 
which  bears  the  name  of  Da.  Alexander  Pletcheb,  '  the  chil- 
dren's friend ;'  and  presently  we  come  upon  the  stone  memorials 
of  Dr.  Morison,  Bobert  Philip  of  Maberly,  Dr.  Boaz,  Dr. 
Campbell,  Nun  Morgan  Harry,  and  others.  A  galaxy  indeed ! 
But  I  must  content  myself  with  a  selection,  choosing,  in  accord- 
ance with  my  design,  those  which  are  representative,  and  illus- 
trative of  metropolitan  church  life  and  work  in  the  bygone 
years.    First  in  the  selection  shall  be  the  name  of 

Dr.  Andrew  Eeed. 

The  sphere  of  Dr.  Beed's  ministry  was  found  in  the  East  of 
London.  At  the  close  of  his  collie  course  he  became  pastor  of 
the  church  of  which  he  had  been  a  member  as  a  boy,  and  he 
continued  his  connection  with  it  till  the  day  of  his  death.  From 
the  mixed  population  of  Whitechapel  and  the  adjacent  localities. 
Dr.  Beed  drew  from  the  first  a  large  congregation,  which  was 
increased  when  he  and  his*  people  removed  from  Cannon  Street 
to  the  large  and,  for  the  time,  handsome  edifice  which  had  been 
erected  for  him,  and  which  was  designated  Wyclifife  ChapeL  It 
was  indeed  a  noble  congregation  as  I  have  seen  it  on  occasional 
visits  in  early  youth.    I  recall  the  venerable  preacher's  perfect 
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self-possession  and  urgent  persuasiveness  as  he  preached  the 
Gospel  in  silvery  tones  which  penetrated  to  every  part  of  the 
building.  It  was  in  the  Sunday  school  belonging  to  Wycliffe 
Chapel  that  the  future  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board, 
Dr.  Eeed's  second  son,  made  his  first  efforts  in  the  religious 
education  of  the  children  of  the  people. 

It  was,  I  believe,  in  the  early  part  of  Dr.  Beed's  ministry  that 
the  necessities  of  an  orphan  family  whose  father  had  been 
drowned  at  sea  led  to  the  taking  of  a  house  as  an  incipient 
orphanage.  This  work  grew  upon  him  till  at  length  three  of 
these  important  charities  owned  him  as  founder:  the  London 
Orphan  Asylum,  the  Infant  Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  Asylum 
for  Fatherless  Children.  He  was  now  regarded  as  a  leader  in 
Christian  philanthropy ;  and,  using  his  opportunity,  he  proceeded 
to  call  attention  to  the  claims  of  idiots,  which  led  to  the  founding 
of  an  asylum  for  this  till  then  neglected  class  in  England.  His 
philanthropy  still  seeking  new  worlds  to  conquer,  confirmed 
invalids  in  pecuniary  need  attracted  his  sympathies,  and  the 
Hospital  for  Incurables  was  established.  Dr.  Beed  had  marvel- 
lous power  in  evoking  the  help  of  the  moneyed  classes.  At  the 
dinners  of  his  several  charities  he  reigned  supreme  over  the 
sympathies  of  the  company,  and  through  them  over  their 
purses,  so  that  vast  sums  were  contributed  to  the  funds.  Andrew 
Beed  was  indeed  born  to  rule.  He  had  a  will  which  some 
deemed  imperious,  and  which  bore  hard  upon  those  who  could 
not  brook  its  sway^  but  without  it  he  had  never  achieved  his 
marvellous  philanthropic  successes.  His  institutions  he  left  as 
a  legacy  to  his  country,  in  the  hope  of  their  liberal  permanent 
support.    He  passed  away  February  24th,  1863. 

Our  next  selection  shall  be 

Db.  Alex.  Fletcher. 

Our  parents  could  tell  of  him  as  the  young  Scotchman  who 
broke  upon  the  religious  world  of  London  like  a  meteor,  attract- 
ing crowds  to  Albion  Chapel,  Moorfields,  where  he  at  first 
ministered.  Then  came  a  strange  episode  in  his  career  when 
he  was  displaced  by  his  Presbytery,  and  Finsbury  Chapel  was 
erected  for  him,  from  which  time  he  virtually  became  an  Inde- 
pendent minister.  But  we  of  later  times  remember  him  chiefly 
as  *  The  Prince  of  Preachers  to  Children.'  It  is  said  that  the 
renowned  Dr.  Chalmers,  hearing  him  preach  to  a  vast  assembly 
of  little  ones,  in  the  Great  Hall  in  Glasgow,  sat  on  the  platform 
steps  weeping  like  a  child.  The  scene  in  Finsbury  Chapel  on  a 
Christmas  morning  will  recur  to  many.  Then  from  floor  to 
roof  the  place  was  thronged  with  children  from  all  the  Sunday 
schools  round  about,  and  the  preacher^s  noble  presence  and 
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wiiming  manner  carried  their  young  hearts  with  him  all  through 
the  service.  Others  will  recall  the  Whit  Monday  gathering  of 
the  schools  at  Hackney,  where  he  .was  invariably  the  preacher, 
and  with  like  effect 

On  these  occasious  he  was  pleased  to  have  one  or  more  of  his 
young  friends  about  him,  and,  as  a  neighbour,  as  well  as  a 
member  of  his  Catechetical  Seminary,  the  privilege — for  so  we 
all  accounted  it — was  sometimes  mine.  The  first  time  I  ever 
appeared  in  a  pulpit  was  when,  as  a  lad,  I  went  in  with  him  at 
one  of  these  Sunday-school  festivals. 

In  his  day,  Dr.  Alexander  Fletcher  stood  almost  alone  as  a 
popular  preacher  to  the  young,  nor  since  then  has  there  been  one 
who  commanded  the  wide  attention  he  did.  And  yet  we  should 
think  now  that  his  discourses  had  in  them  too  much  theology  of 
the  Scottish  type  to  make  them  suitable  for  children.  It  must 
he  remembered,  however,  that  catechisms  were  used  in  Sunday 
schools  in  those  days,  either  Dr.  Watts's  or  the  Shorter  Assem- 
bly's, so  that  theological  expressions  would  not  seem  so  strange 
to  children's  minds  then  as  they  would  be  now,  though  it  may 
be  questioned  whether  they  would  be  better  understood.  After 
all,  it  was  Dr.  Fletcher's  broad  humanity  which  could  condescend 
to  childhood,  together  with  the  dash  of  humour  he  threw  into 
his  illustrations,  that  caught  the  children's  ears,  as  it  was  his 
loving  persuasions  that  won  their  hearts.  Dr.  Fletcher's  Cate- 
chetical Seminary,  conducted  in  the  body  of  Finsbury  Chapel 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  was,  in  fact,  a  superior  kind  of  Sunday 
school  for  youths  and  maidens  of  a  social  order  somewhat  above 
those  commonly  found  in  Sunday  schools.  It  was  arranged  in 
classes,  and  at  the  head  of  each  was  an  elder  of  the  Church,  or 
some  other  intelligent  Christian  person.  The  senior  class,  to 
which  I  belonged,  and  which  included  in  it  the  sons  of  some  of 
Dr.  Fletcher's  principal  people,  and  a  few,  like  myself,  of  other 
congregations,  was  conducted  by  an  old  minister.  For  the 
instruction  of  these  classes^  Dr.  Fletcher  had  divided  the 
Assembly's  Catechism  'with  proofs'  into  fifty-two  parts,  and 
after  each  of  the  classes  had  gone  through  its  part,  there  was 
a  gathering  up  of  the  same  by  the  Doctor  himself  before  the 
whole  Seminary  at  the  close  of  the  afternoon,  a  few  of  the 
classes  being  ranged  round  the  table  in  the  centre  for  the 
examination  lesson.  This  was  the  most  popular  part  of  the 
proceedings,  when  the  geniality  and  humour  of  the  grand  old 
man  won  all  hearts.  I  believe  the  institution  is  still  carried  on, 
and  a  few  others,  somewhat  similar  in  kind,  may  be  found  here 
and  there ;  but  it  woQld  be  well  that  some  such  plan  were  more 
widely  adopted,  for  the  sake  of  the  children  of  the  better  classes. 
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and  for  retaining  under  biblical  instruction  those  who  think 
they  have  outgrown  the  school 

One  more  name,  and  it  shall  be  that  of 

John  Mohison,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

This  name  takes  us  to  the  western  side  of  the  metropolis,  where 
Dr.  Morison  was  one  of  the  principal  representatives  of  Congre- 
gationalism during  the  earlier  part  of  the  century.  He  was  a 
man  of  great  presence,  a  fine  specimen  of  a  Scotchman,  with  a 
large  heart  and  a  vigorous  understanding.  He  was  not  indeed 
an  original  genius,  producing  startling  surprises ;  but  the  truth, 
as  he  apprehended  it,  he  held  with  the  grip  of  a  giant,  and  his 
proclamation  of  it  was  trumpet-tongiied.  His  bold  and  fervid 
utterance  made  him  mighty  on  the  platform.  The  great  Evan- 
gelistic Societies — and  especially  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
whose  *  fathers  and  founders '  he  delighted  to  honour — ^had  all 
his  heart.  When  he  stood  up  on  their  behalf,  as  he  often  did 
in  Exeter  Hall  and  elsewhere,  his  portly  form  instinct  with 
animation,  and  the  clarion-like  notes  of  a  voice  chaiged  with 
enthusiasm,  gave  force  to  his  advocacy  of  their  claims.  Dr. 
Moiison  was  an  indefatigable  worker.  Besides  meeting  the 
demands  of  a  considerable  congregation  at  Trevor  Chapel, 
Brompton,  and  doing  a  lai^e  amount  of  public  service  of  various 
kinds,  he  found  time  to  produce  volume  after  volume  on 
theology,  biography^  and  other  religious  subjects.  He  was  for 
years  editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazims;  and  in  this  his 
co-pastor  and  first  successor  in  the  ministry  at  Trevor  Chapel 
has,  at  some  distance  of  time,  succeeded  him.  He  passed  away 
in  1869. 

Many  more  names  of  historic  interest  will  be  found  scattered 
thickly  over  this  sanctuary  of  the  dead.  A  few  only  of  these 
can  come  imder  review  ere  our  '  Walks '  end. 

J.  B.  Fben<». 

Hamtstbad. 


If  a  book  is  worth  reading  it  is  worth  buying.  Ko  book  is  worth 
anything  which  is  not  worth  much :  nor  is  it  serviceable  until  it  has  been 
read,  and  re-read,  and  loved,  and  loved  again ;  and  marked,  so  that  yoa 
can  refer  to  the  passages  you  want  in  it,  as  a  soldier  can  seize  the  weapon 
he  needs  in  an  armoury,  or  a  housewife  bring  the  spice  she  needs  from 
her  store. 

What  hypocrites  we  seem  to  be  whenever  we  talk  of  ourselyeB.  Oar 
words  sound  so  humble,  while  our  hearts  are  so  proud. 

'  A  noble  mind  I 

With  this  and  pleasures  under  ban, 
True  faith  and  noly  trust  in  God, 
Thou  art  the  peer  of  any  man.' — Gallagher. 
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'  I  AM  waiting  for  you,  children,  to  help  me  choose  a  colour  for 
our  sisth  pillar/  said  Mrs.  Eastlake,  next  Sunday,  as  they 
entered  her  room.  '  I  want  to  see  if  you  think  of  the  same  that 
I  have  thought  of.' 

'  But  what  is  the  pillar,  auntie  V 

*  Industry,  a  most  important  one  for  little  people  as  well  as 
great  ones.  A  lazy,  idle  child  can  never  be  a  pleasant  and 
useful  one,  even  though  all  the  other  pillars  be  set  up  in  the 
house— indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  such  a  one  can  be  anything 
but  selfish  as  well ;  but  now  for  the  colour  of  our  useful  pillar.' 

The  children  thought  in  vain  till  their  aunt  said  : 

'Look  out  of  the  window  and  tell  me  what  colour  you  see.' 

'  Green,'  they  cried.  '  Green  fields,  green  trees,  green  hedges, 
and  a  beautiful  green  lawn.' 

'And  how  came  they  to  be  green  V 

'  Seed  was  sown,  I  suppose,  first,'  said  Ethel. 

'  Or  shrubs  planted,'  added  Guy. 

'Man's  industry,  then,  we  may  say,  with  God's  blessing, 
caused  the  refreshing  green  which  covers  the  eai*th  every  spring, 
60  it  is  an  appropriate  colour  for  our  pillar.  And  what  a 
beautiful  colour  it  is ;  restful  to  the  eye,  a  sign  of  life  and 
health  in  the  vegetable  world,  and  a  perfect  background  for 
the  bright  and  varied  hues  that  appear  on  its  surface.  Your 
hymn,  Ethel,  says — 

' "  Sweet  fields  beyond  the  swelling  flood 
Stand  dressed  m  living  green." 

So,  you  see,  good  Dr.  Watts  could  think  of  no  more  beautiful 
colour  for  heaven  itself  than  that  which  robes  our  earth  and 
fields  and  woods,  and  turns  a  wintry  world  into  summer.  Now 
for  a  few  texts  about  industry.' 

' "  Work  while  it  is  called  to-day,  for  the  night  cometh  wherein 
no  man  can  work," '  said  Guy. 

'  '*  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might," ' 
said  EtheL 

'  Isn't  there  one  about  sowing  seed  V  asked  Hugh. 

'  Yes.  "  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in  the  evening 
withhold  not  thy  hand,  for  thou  knowest  not  whether  shall 
prosper,  either  this  or  that."    And  this  is  mine,  "Not  slothful 
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in  business,  fervent  in  spirit,  serving  the  Lord."  The  Apostle 
Paul  also  says,  "  If  a  man  will  not  work,  neither  let  him  eat ;" 
and  then  there'  is  the  parable  about  the  talents,  which  so 
beautifully  teaches  this  duty,  I  could  tell  you  plenty  of  stories 
of  great  and  important  works  performed  by  industry.  You  boys 
have  your  books  full  of  them,  but  I  know  what  you  like  best  is 
something  about  children  that  I  have  known,  so  I  have  a  little 
story  ready  for  you. 

'  A  lady  sat  in  her  room  one  day  reading  a  letter  that  the 
postman  had  just  brought  her.  She  was  a  very  kind-looking 
lady,  and  as  she  read  she  smiled,  and  we  will  presently  peep 
over  her  shoulder  and  see  what  she  was  smiling  at ;  but  first  I 
must  tell  you  that  her  name  was  Miss  Orahame,  and  that  she 
lived  in  a  very  pretty  country  house,  with  a  large  garden,  into 
which  her  room  opened,  and  from  which  the  sound  of  merry 
voices  could  be  heard,  so  she  did  not  live  alone ;  she  had  five 
little  girls  to  teach  and  take  care  of,  and  now  she  was  expecting 
another^  to  make  six,  and  then  the  six  little  white  beds  in  the 
three  bedrooms  upstairs  would  be  full.  This  is  what  she  read 
in  her  letter  that  bright  summer  morning. 

* "  You  will  find,  my  niece,  Lily  Moore,  an  affectionate,  amiable 
child,  truthful  and  tolerably  obedient,  and  by  no  means  stupid ; 
but  she  is  so  very  idle  and  lazy  that  I'm  afraid  you  will  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  her ;  she  really  seems  to  have  a  per- 
fect horror  of  work  of  any  sort.  Miss  Smith  could  do  nothing 
with  her ;  the  severest  punishments  seem  to  have  no  efiect" 

'  Now  you  will  think  there  was  nothing  very  amusing  in  this 
letter,  but  it  was  the  last  sentence  that  made  her  smile.  Severe 
punishments  were  not  at  all  common  at  The  Woodlands,  and  I 
do  not  think  that  Jessie,  Lucy,  May,  Bose,  or  Annie,  could  have 
remembered  any  except  once,  when  May  had  told  a  story,  and 
that  was  a  terrible  time  that  they  never  liked  to  think  about 
Miss  Grahame  had  a  way  of  making  the  children  punish  them- 
selves, or  rather  of  letting  them  discover  and  feel  for  themselves 
the  consequences  of  their  wrong-doing.  You  know  the  Bible 
says,  "  the  wages  of  sin  is  death ;"  and  all  sins,  even  what  we 
c^  little  sins,  leave  their  evil  effects  behind  them — the  bitter 
drop  at  the  bottom  of  the  cup,  however  sweet  it  may  taste  at 
first. 

'  A  few  days  after  Miss  Grahame  had  read  her  letter,  arrived 
Lily  Moore,  the  new  pupil,  who  was  kindly  welcomed  by  the 
lady  of  the  house,  and  shyly  stared  at  by  the  other  children. 
But  no  one  could  long  be  shy  with  Lily,  who  was  a  most 
sociable  little  mortal,  with  a  good-tempered  face,  a  rippling 
laugh,  and  a  pair  of  merry  blue  eyes ;  before  two  days  were 
over  she  was  a  favourite  with  all  the  young  people,  and  bad 
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won  Miss  Grahame's  love,  which,  however,  was  not  hard  to  win, 
and  which  was  already  distributed  among  her  little  charges. 
And  during  these  two  days,  which  the  kind  governess  made  a 
holiday,  that  the  new  girl  might  settle  down  and  feel  at  home 
with  them,  not  one  cloud  had  appeared  on  Lily's  brow,  and  she 
declared  that  school  was  perfectly  delightful;  not  a  bit  what 
Aunt  Lilian  had  said  it  would  be.  But  the  third  day  came,  and 
with  it  a  change  for  Lily,  and  a  change  in  Lily.  No  sooner  had 
she  taken  her  place  with  the  other  children  at  the  long  table  in 
the  schoolroom,  than  all  her  brightness  vanished.  A  listless^ 
discontented,  clouded  face  appeared,  instead  of  the  sunny  one  of 
the  last  two  days,  and  deep  sighs  and  muttered  complaints  took 
the  place  of  merriment  and  animation.  '*  How  difficult !" 
"  What,  all  that  long  piece  ?"  "  Horrid  sums !"  were  a  few  of 
the  remarks  heard  with  astonishment  by  the  five  docile  pupils 
at  Woodlands ;  heard  also  by  Miss  Grahame,  though  she  said 
nothing.  After  a  walk  in  the  lanes  and  fields  and  early  dinner, 
it  was  her  custom  to  give  the  children  some  needle-work,  and 
to  read  to  them  while  they  worked ;  this  wad  generally  a  very 
happy  time.  To-day,  however,  there  was  one  cross  face  bent 
over  a  strip  of  muslin^  wherein  rather  large  uneven  stitches 
were  very  slowly,  and  with  many  pauses  for  rest,  inserted  by 
unwilling  and  unskilful  fingers. 

'  After  an  hour  spent  thus,  the  children  were  sent  into  the 
garden,  and  Lily,  who  had  partly  recovered  her  spirits,  was 
shown  a  little  plot  of  ground  recently  dug,  by  the  side  of  five 
similar  plots  as  to  size,  which  she  was  told  was  to  be  her  own. 

* "  But  it  isn't  raked,"  was  her  remark. 

* "  No,  that's  for  you  to  do,"  said  Jessie.  "  We  all  did  ours  ; 
here's  the  rake." 

'  Lily  took  it  up,  and  commenced  vigorously,  but  soon  threw 
it  down. 

' "  I'm  so  tired,"  she  said ;  "  please  do  it  for  me." 

'"Well,  rU  help  you  to-day,"  replied  Jessie,  "but  Miss 
Grahame  likes  us  to  work  in  our  own  gardens,  and  keep  them 
neat,  and  see  which  can  have  the  best  fiowers.  And  do  you 
know,  Lily,  the  Ist  of  August  is  her  birthday,  and  we  each 
give  her  a  bouquet  out  of  our  gardens,  and  also  something  that 
we  have  worked,  or  sketched.  She  won't  have  anything  but 
our  own  work." 

' "  And  we  have  a  picnic  and  such  fun,"  added  Lucy. 

'  **  You  must  sow  your  seeds  to-morrow,"  said  Eoae,  watching 
Jessie,  who  was  raking  in  a  very  workmanlike  manner,  while 
Lily  sat  near  with  rather  a  grave  expression. 

*•*  Do  we  have  holidays  V*  she  asked,  presently. 

* "  Of  course  we  do,  every  Saturday  afternoon,"  cried  Annie ; 

18 
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''  and  if  we  have  done  our  lessons  well  all  the  week  we  get  a 
treat" 

' "  What  treat  V 

'"Oh,  different  ones.  A  drive  with  Miss  Grahame  or  tea 
with  her  (such  delicious  cakes  she  has),  and  games  afterwards ; 
or  we  have  Bob  and  Charlie  Elliott  here — ^they're  such  nice 
boys, — or  Grace  and  Maggie  Taylor,  or  a  ride  on  the  pony,  or 
something  else  delightful." 

'Lily  still  looked  rather  grave  in  spite  of  these  glowing 
descriptions,  and  it  was  bedtime  before  she  recovered  her  spirits. 

'  The  next  morning  Miss  Grahame  called  lily  into  her  room 
and  said : 

• "  Now,  my  dear  child,  you  know  our  rules — ^the  others  will 
have  told  you  them  all ;  they  are  not  very  hard,  are  they  ?  but 
of  course  I  expect  them  to  be  obeyed,  or  it  would  be  no  use 
making  them.  If  the  appointed  lessons  are  not  done  in  the 
time  fixed  for  them,  why  of  course  they  must  be  done  afterwards 
in  play-time,  which  is  a  pity.  I  give  rewards  for  good  work 
and  good  conduct,  as  you  have  no  doubt  heard,  for  the  children 
think  a  great  deal  of  them.  I  expect  the  little  gardens  I  give 
you  all  to  be  well  kept  and  cultivated,  and  they  will  bring  their 
own  rewards  in  the  summer.  Then  I  give  out  some  sort  of 
work  every  month,  and  expect  it  to  be  nicely  finished  by  the 
next  month ;  whether  finished  or  not  it  is  brought  to  me.  and 
something  new  given  out.  Now  then,  run  into  the  school- 
room, and  be  industrious,  Lily." 

'  Lily  was  greatly  relieved  by  this  speech,  for  there  wasn't  one 
word  about  punishment^  except  perhaps  the  staying  in  to  do 
neglected  lessons,  and  even  this  was  not  spoken  of  as  a  punish- 
ment, and  she  wisely  determined  not  to  lose  her  play-time  in 
this  way.  And  for  some  time  she  kept  this  resolution,  for  she 
was,  as  her  aunt  had  said,  far  from  stupid ;  but  it  was  in  play- 
hours  that  her  want  of  the  pillar  industry  was  seen.  While 
the  other  pupils  were  busy  running  here  and  there,  digging, 
sewing,  and  planting,  you  would  be  sure  to  find  Lily  sitting  or 
lying  on  the  grass  doing  absolutely  nothing.  In  vain  her  com- 
panions warned  her  that  her  garden  would  have  no  flowers 
by-and-by.  '  There's  time  enough,*  she  would  say,  or  taking 
up  a  spade,  would  make  a  great  pretence  of  hard  work  for  five 
minutes,  and  then  leave  off  with  a  sigh,  and  wish  Miss  Grahame 
had  never  given  her  a  garden  at  all.  With  her  indoor  employ- 
ments it  was  just  the  same;  she  would  take  up  a  piece  of 
worsted  work,  or  embroidery,  or  a  doll's  frock,  or  a  baby's 
pinafore,  but  her  eyes  would  wander  to  the  window,  her  needle 
drop  from  her  fingers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  working-time,  only 
a  few  stitches  could  be  shown  as  the  result  of  Lily's  industry. 
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I  sobbed,  "  I  am  so  sorry.  Can  you  ever  forgive  me)  I  have  been  so 
miserable,  for  I  knew  all  the  time  that  I  was  doing  wrong."  "  You  have 
deceived  me/'  was  all  he  said  ;  and  though,  in  answer  to  my  entreaties, 
he  spoke  a  few  cold  words  of  pardon,  yet  I  felt  there  was  a  wide  gulf 
between  us.  It  was  long  before  it  was  bridged  over.  I  knew  now  how 
truly  I  loved  my  grave,  silent  husband,  and  tried  to  please  him  in  every 
possible  way.  He  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  Eleanor,  and  the  manuscript, 
by  his  orders,  was  returned  by  the  publishers.  Some  months  later  your 
mother  was  bom,  and  for  a  few  days  I  was  very  ill.  William's  anxiety 
about  me  knew  no  bounds,  and  during  my  convalescence  we  grew  to 
understand  each  other  better  than  we  had  ever  done  before.  And  now, 
my  child,  I  have  told  yon  this  old  story,  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  your 
acting  as  foolishly  as  your  Granny  did,  but  because  I  ean  tell  you  from 
experience  that  it  is  a  fatal  thing  to  drift  away  in  any  manner  from  the 
person  you  are  bound  to  for  hfe.' —  From  *  The  Quiver 'for  March. 
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Spabkling  Jewels.    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

A  tiny  pocket  volume — being  a  collection  from  various  authors.  An 
admirable  and  inspirational  collection  it  is.  We  have  travelled  with  it 
ourselves  and  read  it  through  twice. 

Addresses  and  Sebmons.    E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  President  of  the 
Wesleyan  Conference,  1880.    London  :  T.  Woolmer,  2,  Castle  Street, 
City  Road. 
There  is  much  vigour  of  thought  and  beauty  of  style  in  these  sermons. 

There  is  fine  feeling  in  them,  and  they  search  the  conscience. 

The  Theory  of  Preaching.  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.  London  : 
Richard  R  Dickinson.  89,  Farringdon  Street 
A  better  book  there  could  scarcely  be  on  the  theory  of  preaching,  and 
it  is  good,  as  Sir  James  Brooke  says  in  *  Middlemarch,'  to  have  a  little 
theory— not  too  much  though.  Students  should  read  this— and  then 
forget  the  detail,  having  caught  the  spirit  of  it.  Preaching,  like  music, 
can  only  be  learnt  by  hard  practice.  The  thoughts  in  tnis  series  of 
lectures  are,  however,  very  stimulating,  and  as  lectures  on  homiletics 
they  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  earnest  preachers. 

Lessons  Learnt  in  Italy  and  the  Riviera.    By  J.  B.  Figgis,  M.A. 

Brighton  :    D.  R  Friend,  97,  Western  Road.     London :  S.  W. 

Partridge  and  Co.,  9,  Paternoster  Row. 
Most  interesting  disquisitions  on  the  Riviera,  Pompeii,  Paestum,  the 
Rome  of  the  Csraars,  the  Rome  of  the  Martyrs,  Assisi  and  St.  Francis, 
Florence,  Savonarola,  etc.  We  give  it  our  hearty  commendation.  There 
is  not  a  dull  or  prosy  sentence  in  the  volume — and  it  must  benefit  mind 
and  heart    Note.— Put  it  aside  for  the  summer  holiday. 

The  Preacher's  Homiletic   Commentaby.— Ruth.     By  the   Rev. 
Waxter  Baxendalb.    London :  Richard  R  Dickinson,  89,  Far- 
ringdon Street,  KC. 
Full  of  interest— and  carefully  thought  out.    This  applies  specially  to 
Mr.  Baxendale's  own  work.    All  the  leading  chapters  are  his  own,  and 
manifest  much  labour  and  ability.    The  '  scissors  and  paste '  portion  we 
do  not  ubject  to,  viz.,  the  multitudinous  extracts  from  other  wnters— who 
are  all  fairly  honoured  by  the  subscription  of  their  names.    This  is,  of 
course,  the  only  subscription  they  get  in  the  matter ;  but  we  do  not 
expect  that  they  will  complain.    We  hope  to  meet  with  the  editor  in 
this  commentary  work  again,  and  wish  him  every  success. 
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I  morning  at  breakfast,  "  when  the  results  of  your  industry  will 

be  shown  you.    Yesterday  I  consider  you  gave  Tne  a  treat; 
!  to-day  I  give  you  one.     Tou  shall  have  a  holiday,  and  at  three 

;  o'clock  this  afternoon  come  to  me  in  the  schoolroom." 

I  '  The  intimation  of  a  holiday  was  received  with  joy  by  all;  but 

I  one  little  heart  beat  with  dread  at  the  latter  part  of  this  speech, 

and  as  the  time  approached  would  willingly  have  run  a  mile  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

*When  the  clock  struck  a  bell  was  rung,  and  presently  the  six 
children  entered.  Six  little  tables  stood  in  front  of  Miss 
Grahame,  and  each  bore  on  a  piece  of  paper  the  name  of  the 
child  whose  work  during  the  last  few  months  covered  it.  And 
now  they  were  called  up  one  by  one.  Jessie  first,  to  see  neatly 
arranged  a  little  print  dress,  a  pinafore,  a  pair  of  knitted  socks, 
an  illuminated  text,  and  a  music-case — all  her  own  work. 

' "  They  are  yours,  my  dear,"  said  Miss  Grahame ;  "  and  I  am 
sure  your  mother  will  be  delighted  when  you  show  them  to  her. 
Now,  Annie." 

'Annie's  list  was  about  the  same  as  to  quantity,  but  instead  of 
a  text  she  had  done  a  pretty  little  sketch  of  the  house,  and  this 
Miss  Grahame  had  had  framed  for  her.  Next  followed  Bose, 
Lucy,  and  May — all  to  find  some  pleasant  results  of  their  own 
handiwork,  washed  and  ironed  and  folded  neatly,  or  otherwise 
improved,  and  set  out  to  the  best  advantage  by  their  kind 
governess,  who  now  considerately  sent  them  out  of  the  room 
before  she  called  Lily's  name.  The  little  girl  had  already  given 
one  glance  at  her  table,  and  did  not  again  raise  her  eyes ;  bat 
now  she  had  to  come  and  examine  it.  Miss  Graham  first  held 
up  an  unfinished  frock ;  the  skirt  hung  to  the  top  by  a  few 
stitches^  one  sleeve  was  half  put  in,  the  other  altogether  missing. 
Next  appeared  a  bag  without  a  slide ;  then  the  beginning  of  a 
text^  the  card  soiled,  a  daub  of  green  paint  on  the  red  letters; 
some  knitting  half  off  the  pins,  the  wool  hopelessly  entangled, 
with  a  piece  of  embroidery  also  half  worked  and  dirty ;  not  even 
a  duster  finished ! 

'  Lily  was  now  sobbing  bitterly,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that 
her  repentance  and  shame  were  genuine. 

' "  My  dear  little  girl,"  said  Miss  Grahame,  laying  down  the  un- 
tidy fragments,  and  drawing  the  weeping  child  towards  her,  "  it 
has  given  me,  I  assure  you^  as  much  pain  to  prepare  your  table, 
as  it  has  caused  you  to  see  it ;  but  if  you  readly  have  learned  a 
lesson  of  industry,  the  pain  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  Tou 
know,  Lily,  that  God  gives  us  our  lives  to  use  for  Him ;  to  waste 
the  precious  time  which  passes  so  quickly  is  a  sin  in  His  sight, 
and  it  is  most  important  to  begin  in  early  youth  to  form  indus- 
trious habits.  Now  dry  your  eyes,  dear,  and  for  the  future 
resolve  to  be  an  ant  or  a  bee,  not  a  drone  or  butterfly ;  and  if 
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you  want  a  terrible  picture  of  an  idle,  slothful  person,  read  the 
description  of  the  sluggard  in  Proverbs  xxiv.  And,  Lily,"  con- 
tinaed  Miss  Grahame,  getting  up  and  going  to  a  drawer,  from 
which  she  took  a  pretty  illuminated  card, ''  instead  of  your  giving 
me  a  present  this  time,  I  am  going  to  give  you  one ;  hang  it 
up  in  your  room,  and  look  at  it  often,  asking  God  to  help  you  in 
your  resolutions  of  improvement." 

'And  when  lily  had  kissed  and  thanked  her  kind  friend,  and 
promised  to  try  and  alter,  she  read  upon  the  brightly-coloured 
card,  '*  Kedeeming  the  time. — Eph.  v.  16." ' 

F.M.S. 

A  BOYAL  GIFT. 

Just  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  all  who  professed  the  Beformed  faith  in 
the  Empire  of  Austria,  and  held  fast  by  their  heritage  of  God's  written 
Word,  were  suffering  bitter  persecution,  it  happened  that  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II.,  travelliug  incognito^  in  Bohemia,  arrived  one  stormy  day  at  the 
village  of  Lakensteiu.  He  resolved  to  remain  for  the  night  at  the  little 
inn  of  the  place,  on  account  of  the  inclement  weather.  As  evening  drew 
on,  some  or  the  villagers  came  to  inform  the  innkeeper  that  several  suspi- 
doos-lookiuff  persons,  carrying  dark  lanterns,  had  been  seen  directing  their 
steps  towards  a  lonely  hut  outside  the  village  ;  and  these  informants  were 
assured  that  some  dark  sorcery  was  about  to  be  wrought,  through  which 
great  misfortunes  would  certainly  hefsM  the  neighbourhood.  The  illus- 
trious traveller,  who  passed  by  the  name  of  Count  of  Falkenstein,  resolved, 
in  hope  of  some  adventure,  to  go  and  see  for  himself  what  might  take  place, 
in  the  aforesaid  mysterious  confabulation.  His  attendants  having  sur- 
rounded the  hovel,  he  knocked  at  the  door.  The  master  of  the  place, 
Senitz  by  name,  opened  it.  '  Who  is  come  to  disturb  an  honest  man  at  so 
late  an  hour  V  he  inquired  of  his  unknown  visitor.  '  If  you  are  an  honest 
man,  you  have  nothing  to  fear,'  replied  the  Emperor ;  '  but  if  not,  you 
may  prepare  yourself  Syr  an  uneasy  quarter  of  an  hour  ;*  and  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  dwelling.  In  the  interior  of  the  poor  cabin  twelve 
peasants  were  seated  around  a  small  table,  on  which  lay  a  laige  open  book. 
Joseph  sat  down  in  the  chimney  comer,  and  directed  Senitz  to  pursue  his 
reading  or  his  address.  The  peasant  resumed  the  interrupted  passage,  the 
third  diapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel  In  a  few  moments  tne  Emperor  felt 
deeply  touched  at  the  scene  before  him  ;  and  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  *  This  is  the  first  time  in  my  life  tliat  I  have  met  with  people  who  still 
know  how  to  read  their  Bible.'  In  taking  leave  of  Senitz  he  charged  him  to 
come  soon  to  Vienna,  to  make  his  way  to  the  imperial  residence,  and  ask  to 
see  the  Count  of  Falkenstein,  who  would,  he  wa^  sure,  willingly  consent  to 
plead  with  his  sovereign  the  cause  of  religious  toleration,  when  Senitz 
followed  this  advice,  he  was  greatly  astonished  to  find  himself  conducted  to 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  who  cordially  grasped  both  his  hands  ;  and 
then  produced  a  parchment  inscribed  with  the  Edict  of  Toleration,  and 
presented  it  to  his  visitor.  As  the  latter  unfolded  it,  he  found  inside  a  note 
for  500  florins,  and  the  words,  '  For  the  erection  of  a  chapeL'  Accordingly 
the  little  Protestant  Church  of  Lakenstein  bears  to-day  over  its  entrance 
the  inscription,  'Gift  of  the  Emperor.'  And  only  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Protestants  of  Austria  were  joyously  celebrating  the  centenary  of  that 
bbned  Edict  of  Toleration,  granted  to  them  after  a  century  and  a  half ^  of 
persecution  by  means  of  Uie  Christian  faithfulness  of  a  poor  Bohemian 
peasant.— /Vom  * tihort  Arrows*  in  *  Th€  Quiver*  for  March, 
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THREE   CHARACTERISTICS   OF   GREAT 

MASTERS. 

NO.  L — BREADTH. 

We  look  and  liBten 
As  if  our  eyes  conld  see,  and  ears  conld  hear  the  truth. 
And  then  from  what  we  hear,  and  what  we  see. 
We  measure  once  for  all,  the  height  and  depth, 
And  length  and  breadth,  of  the  eternal  works, 
And  words  of  God. 

We  forget,  that  we're  not  told  the  half  : 
And  then  again,  that  in  the  half  we're  told 
The  words  and  works  of  God  are  double,  one  against  the  other. 
And  even  more,  that  blinded  as  we  are  by  self, 
No  words  or  works  could  make  us  see  or  know. 
But  when  by  Christ  our  eyes  are  opened  to  the  love  of  God, 
We  learn  the  mysteries  of  hints,  and  signs,  and  symbols  ; 
And  in  the  divers  forms,  and  lights,  and  shades,  and  colours, 
Of  the  words  and  works  of  God,  we  perceive 
A  breadth  and  unity.    In  His  light  we  stand. 
And  as  we  look  at  life  and  death  and  all  things, 
Present  or  to  come,  all  are  ours  ;  and  we  are  Christ's  ; 
And  Christ  is  God's. 

Going,  some  time  ago,  into  the  studio  of  an  artist  of  the  old 
school,  who  was  engraving  a  pre-Raphaelite  picture,  we  found 
that  he  was  attempting  to  give  a  breadth  to  his  translation 
which  was  wholly  wanting  in  the  original.  He  was  at  work  on 
some  dog-roses  in  the  middle-distance,  which  had  been  painted 
in  all  of  the  same  tone,  upon  a  background  in  which  there  was 
not  any  gradation.  By  lowering  the  lights  on  the  roses,  and 
lessening  the  dark  against  their  edges,  he  was  succeeding,  in  a 
measure,  in  removing  that  spotty  appearance  which  attracted 
the  eye  and  turned  it  from  the  point  of  sight.  Our  friend  was 
a  believer  in  breadth,  that  quality  which  has  been  regarded  for 
ages,  as  indispensable  in  any  work  of  art,  and  which  is  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  small  detached  lights,  and  shadows, 
scattered  irregularly  throughout  a  picture. 

By  borrowing  the  word  breadth,  and  using  it  in  its  pictorial 
sense,  as  the  present  generation  has  done,  it  would  seem  as  if 
there  had  been  a  feeling  that  the  principle  it  describes  might  be 
adopted  by  others  besides  painters ;  and  if  the  words  we  use 
are  any  signs  of  the  times,  then  we  may  argue  that  there  is  a 
conviction,  more  or  less  prevalent,  that  we  might  with  advan- 
tage, become  broader  than  we  have  been.  There  are  other 
terms  which  have  been  taken  from  the  same  source,  and  this 
common  use  of  the  vocabulary  of  art  is  significant,  perhaps,  of 
the  opinion  that  our  profit  and  pleasure  in  other  things  b^des 
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taste,  will  depend  upon  the  skill  with  which  we  are  able  to 
apply  these  principles  which^  having  been  proved  to  be  true  in 
the  parsait  of  art»  may  be  safely  trusted  as  guides  in  other 
representations  of  truth. 

There  has  been,  of  late  years,  greater  breadth  of  feeling  and 
action  in  our  political,  social,  and  religious  life.  There  is  not 
that  division  between  this  world  and  the  next,  between  class 
and  class,  and  between  nation  and  nation,  that  there  was  fifty 
years  ago.  Christianity  in  common  life,  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  Free-trade,  are  each  and  all  the  produce  of  the 
present  century.  We  have  been  brought  nearer  to  God,  and 
nearer  to  each  other.  There  is  yet,  however,  only  too  much 
work  still  waiting  to  be  accomplished ;  and  using  this  pictorial 
term,  and  believing  in  this  art  principle,  we  may,  by  observing 
how  a  painter  puts  breadth  into  his  picture,  learn  something 
which  may  lessen  still  further  the  narrowness  of  our  lives. 

The  term,  when  applied  to  pictures,  expresses  a  particular 
treatment  of  their  design,  colouring,  and  chiaroscuro.  When  the 
hnes  and  forms,  the  colours,  and  the  lights  and  shadows  are  so 
arranged  that  they  appear  to  be  in  masses,  a  unity  and  force  of 
effect  are  produced.  Every  part  of  the  composition  is  carefully 
graduated  to  the  point  of  sight,  and  it  is  there  that  the  principal 
object  is  placed,  and  upon  U  is  thrown  the  highest  light,  sup- 
ported by  the  deepest  dark.  Nothing  is  admitted  except  it  is 
required  to  tell  the  tale,  or  in  some  way  or  other  is  made  to 
serve  the  special  purpose  of  the  painter.  All  the  auxiliaries 
are  treated  in  a  subdued  and  subordinate  manner.  Details  are 
sacrificed  to  the  general  effect.  This  is  called  breadth,  and  it  is 
this  method  of  handling  which  betrays  the  master,  arrests  the 
eye  at  a  distance,  and  draws  the  spectator  to  the  picture. 
Such  a  work  can  neither  be  neglected  nor  despised.  It  looks 
right. 

This  principle,  like  all  others,  has  been  abused  ;  and  it  was, 
doubtless,  the  slovenliness  and  untruth  into  which  the  un- 
skilled, unintelligent,  and  careless  members  of  the  profession 
fell^  which  gave  rise  to  the  pre-Saphaelite  movement.  The 
reaction,  however,  in  favour  of  breadth  is  a  clear  proof  of  the 
abiding  belief  of  its  correctness  and  value.  Pre-Baphaelitism, 
like  other  delusions,  has  had  its  day. 

Those  hard  lines  and  glaring  colours,  and  that  absence  of 
aerial  perspective,  which  characterised  the  school  which  pro- 
fessed to  represent  things  just  as  they  are,  remind  you  of  the 
positive  and  harsh  creeds,  and  unseemly  uncharitableness  of 
those  who  daim  to  have  seen  the  unseen,  and  to  have  defined 
the  ineffable.  We  may  be  told  that  these  are  very  good  people, 
and  very  good  painters,  but  we  should  never  have  otherwise 
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known  this ;  and  notwithstanding  these  testimonials,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong  in  their 
representation  of  the  works  and  the  word  of  God.  Men  may  be 
better  than  their  creeds,  just  as  the  colour  and  chiaroscuro  of  a 
painting  may  be  superior  to  its  design ;  but,  after  all,  the  i^ant 
of  drawing  spoils  the  picture,  just  as  the  patent  ignorance  of 
conventionalism  and  bigotry  must  mar  the  character  and  in* 
iiuence  of  those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians.  We 
cannot  afford  to  be  wrong  in  anything,  either  in  reference  to  this 
life,  or  the  life  which  is  to  come. 

There  must  be  no  isolation  of  objects  or  truths,  except  it  be 
for  the  purpose  of  private  study.  Studies  are  not  pictures,  any 
more  than  dogmas  are  Christianity,  or  speculations  or  abstractions 
are  sermons.  Truths  are  no  more  to  be  looked  at  and  repre- 
sented alone,  than  objects  in  a  kmdscape.  Truth  is  relative, 
and  is  to  be  treated  as  a  unity.  Nor  do  we  occupy  fresh 
ground,  nor  make  further  advances,  by  pretending  to  be  wise 
above  that  which  is  written,  or  painting  what  cannot  be  seen. 
Things  must  be  taken  as  they  are.  There  are  no  outlines  in 
nature,  and  the  truths  of  God  pass  knowledge,  and  cannot  be 
tabulated  and  defined.  We  must  learn  to  be  content  with  our 
limitations.  The  half  has  not  been  told  us,  and  we  do  not 
make  things  plainer  by  inventing  for  ourselves  a  quasi-revela- 
tion.  In  preaching,  as  in  painting,  those  objects  that  are  farthest 
from  our  ken  must  be  touched  in  very  lightly.  Distance  can 
only  be  given  by  thin  paintings  and  we  can  only  lightly  handle 
some  of  the  revelations  of  God,  by  adopting  the  same  suggestive- 
ness  which  characterizes  the  Scriptures.  We  may  put  a  little 
more  detail  into  our  middle  distance,  and  we  may  become  some- 
what definite  in  depicting  anything  that  comes  under  our  hand 
in  the  foreground.  We  have  ever  to  remember, '  Eye  hath  not 
seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man, 
the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  Him. 
But  God  hath  revealed  them  unto  us  by  His  Spirit ;  for  the 
Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  the  deep  things  of  God.' 

We  must  keep  to  one  standpoint,  and  must  depend  for  unity 
chiefly  upon  our  chiaroscuro.  The  nature  of  our  subject,  and 
the  amount  of  light  we  have  upon  it,  must  determine  our  tone. 
There  must  be  either  the  Allegro  of  painting,  or  its  Penseroso  ; 
a  breadth  of  light,  or  a  breadth  of  shade.  Positive  colour  will 
make  our  subject  more  clear  and  conspicuous;  and  by  witfa-> 
holding  it  from  all  the  inferior  parts,  and  rendering  the  countless 
reflections  of  hue  and  tone,  thrown  by  the  various  minor  objects 
on  each  other,  in  neutral  tints,  we  must  become  less  and  less 
dogmatic  and  definite,  and  more  and  more  obscure,  in  propor- 
tion as  we  find  our  eye-sight  and  our  knowledge  fail.  We 
must  be  definitely  indefinite. 
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The  ugUness  of  our  division  into  sects,  the  patchwork  im- 
pression produced  by  our  distinguishing  the  secular  from  the 
sacred,  and  the  sacred  from  the  secular,  the  hard  way  in  which 
some  men  and  classes  cut  against  each  other,  seem  to  demand 
from  us  a  greater  breadth  of  intelligence,  and  a  greater  breadth 
of  feeling. 

We  are  not  quite  as  black  as  we  have  been  painted  by  our 
neighbours.  Titian,  who  was  remarkable  for  his  success  in  the 
method  we  are  advocating,  put  in  his  darkest  shadows  with  a 
deep  brown.  There  is  nothing  in  nature  that  is  a  dead  black. 
We  talk  of  things  being  as  black  as  coal.  But  coal  is  not  black. 
We  have  ourselves  painted  in  coal,  and  our  work  was  full  of 
transparency,  for  on  grinding  the  coal  we  found  that  it  was 
brown. 

As  an  example  of  '  breadth '  attained  by  means  of  colour,  a 
typical  specimen  is  found  in  'The  Entombment  of  Christ/  by 
Titian,  in  the  Manfrini  Palace,  at  Venice.  A  replica,  of  almost 
equal  breadth,  is  in  the  Louvre.  We  are  not  reminded,  as  in 
Raphael's  picture  in  the  Borghese  Palace,  of  the  weight  of  the 
body,  but  are  at  once  arrested  by  the  sorrow,  which  is  repeated 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  various  figures,  and  which  is  comple- 
mented by  colour  and  chiaroscuro.  The  colour  is  toned  down 
to  the  hues  most  familiar  to  the  eye,  and  is  laid  out  in  large 
masses  of  hot  and  cold  tones,  intermingling  and  blending  with 
each  other.  The  cool  colour  is  carried  into  the  warm  by  means 
of  the  green  dress  of  Nicodemus ;  and  it  is  extended  by  the 
grey  scarf  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The  red  robe  of  St.  John, 
and  the  flaxen  hair  and  yellow  dress  of  the  Magdalen,  harmonize 
the  sky  and  the  blue  cloak  of  the  Virgin.  The  red  colour  is 
repeated  without  tautology  in  the  figures  nearest  the  body,  and 
adds  to  the  pallor. 

The  Venetian  school,  founded  by  Titian,  is  more  or  less 
characterized  by  thia  breadth  of  colour.  This  effect  is  gained  by 
the  combination  of  rich  warm  browns,  yellows,  and  greens, 
supported  by  crimsons,  all  deep  in  tone,  overspreading  two- 
thiids  of  the  picture,  opposed  by  very  rich,  almost  warm,  blues, 
and  heightened  by  a  point  of  white,  sometimes  accompanied  by 
black  in  the  front  of  the  subject.  There  are  no  violent  con- 
trasts, no  crude  colours.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  picture  is  rich 
and  warm,  but  subdued.  The  lights  are  golden  and  the  shadows 
brown,  with  just  so  much  cool  green,  white,  and  blue,  as  prevents 
the  picture  from  appearing  rusty. 

Taking  the  hint  from  our  engraver,  we  shall  get  nearer  to 
each  other  by  lowering  the  lights  and  lessening  the  shadows. 
We  must  think  a  little  less,  highly  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
creeds,  and  a  little  more  highly  of  others.    A  more  faithful. 
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because  a  more  natural,  exhibition  of  Christianity  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  world,  when  we  put  practice  rather  than  theory 
in  the  point  of  sight.  Some  of  us  will  discover,  when  we  con- 
sider the  fitness  of  things,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  make  quite 
so  much  profession,  and  that  the  introduction  of  a  little  more 
charity  will  have  a  very  happy  and  pleasing  effect  on  our 
character  and  influence. 

Paint,  however,  as  well  as  we  will,  and  live  as  long  as  we 
may,  we  shall  still  find  that  we  can  never  be  true.  A  picture 
at  its  best,  like  everything  else  in  this  Ufe,  is  but  a  compromise. 
We  are,  however,  to  be  as  ttue  as  we  can.  Our  probation  lies 
in  our  temptation  to  pretence  on  the  one  hand^  and  to  careless- 
ness on  the  other. 

It  would  seem  that  we  cannot  be  true  except  we  are  broad ; 
but  it  is  quite  possible  and  very  easy  to  be  broad  without  being 
true. 

R  H.  Smith. 


CRRIST-THOUGETS: 

OB, 

MY    MEDITATIONS    OF    HIM. 

PSALH  OIT.   84. 

Keep  close  to  Christ.  The  thought-world,  like  the  city- 
world,  is  a  very  crowded  one,  and  the  careless  soon  become 
separated  from  each  other. 

Perhaps  you  have  only  been  looking  at  Christ  instead  of 
looking  up  to  Him. 

The  composition  of  a  sermon  may  be  excellent,  but  it  is  only 
a  framework ;  and  unless  it  frames  Christ  it  is  worse  than 
empty,  because  it  frames  an  idol — self. 

'  I  cannot  come.'  Alas  I  this  oft-uttered  answer  to  the  dis- 
appointed friend  may  really,  so  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned, 
have  been  uttered  to  Christ.  *  Behold  I  stand  at  the  door  and 
knock.' 

Looking  at  a  lily  through  a  microscope.  Wonderful !  How 
the  Oreat  Father  finishes  in  exquisite  detail  all  the  work  of  His 
hands !  A  leaf.  Yes,  says  Christ, '  Consider  the  lilies  !'  And 
the  plants  of  grace  shall  be  perfected  too.    He  will  finish  the  work. 

Talkative  Christianity  is  glib  work;  the  lips  are  easily 
moved — not  so  the  life. 

The  sunlight  is  never  more  beautiful  than  wlien  it  bathes  the 
mountains  with  its  setting  splendour ;  and  Christ  is  never  more 
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glorious  than  when  He  orbs  Himself  over  the  mountains  of  our 
guilt. 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  Gross  is  not  always  popular  in  the 
Church,  it  is  the  one  doctrine  that  is  ever  welcome  in  the  dying 
hour — 

'  Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  to  Thy  croes  I  cling/ 

touches  then  the  heart  more  powerfully  than  any  other  sound, 
and  wakes  in  the  .£olian  harp  of  the  soul  divinest  music  of 
hope  and  joy. 

•A  Brother  bom  for  adversity!'  Then  He  is  bom  for  me. 
For  hours  of  prosperity  many  brothers  seem  born;  all  are 
willing  to  share  such  hours !  There  is  only  one  Brother  '  born 
for  adversity/  and  He  is  higher  than  the  heavens :  so  Christ  can 
lift  my  soul  up  into  regions  of  rest  and  peace— even  into  '  the 
heavenly  places/ 

Tiy  that  Name  !  It  is  said  of  a  dying  man  that  he  did  not 
know  any  of  his  friends.  They  told  him  his  child  was  there, 
his  mother,  his  wife ;  but  the  dull  eyelids  refused  to  open — 
the  immobile  lips  did  not  move ;  they  mentioned  the  Name 
above  every  name — Jesus ;  and  there  was  recognition  in  the 
eye  and  movement  on  the  Ups.     Oh  that  I  may  know  Him ! 

'  Jeras,  I  love  Thy  charming  Name, 
Tis  music  to  mine  ear/ 

I  may  be  ashamed  of  Christ  in  many  ways,  but  never  more 
so  than  when  in  times  of  war-fever  and  scorn  of  the  passive- 
virtues,  I  refuse  to  honour  His  spirit. 

'And  a  colt  with  her;  loose  themi  and  bring  thmi  unto  Me' 
(Mat.  zxi  2).  Beautiful  command.  He  would  not  have  them 
separated.  How  can  we  be  Christ's  disciples  unless  we  are 
earnest  in  our  care  for  dumb  beasts  ?  Cruelty  to  animals  ought 
to  be  a  pain  in  our  hearts  whenever  we  see  it ;  and  when  we  do 
not  see  it,  let  us  aid  the  public  inspection  that  does. 

I  am  not  comforted.  Yet  Christ  says,  *I  will  send  the 
Comforter.'  Perhaps  the  window  of  the  ark  is  not  open  to 
welcome  the  Heavenly  Dove.  Christ  opens  the  Elingdom  of 
Heaven,  but  prayer  opens  the  door  of  the  heart 

W.  M.  S. 

What  do  we  as  a  nation  care  about  books  1  How  much  do  you  think 
we  spend  altogether  on  our  lihraries,  public  or  private,  as  compared  with 
what  we  spend  on  our  horses  1  If  a  man  spends  lavishly  on  his  library, 
you  call  him  mad— a  bibliomaniac  But  you  never  call  anyone  a  horse- 
maniac,  thou£^  men  ruin  themselves  everv  day  by  their  horses,  and  you 
do  not  hear  of  people  ruining  themselves  by  their  books. 

John  Buskin. 
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A  MISUNDERSTANDING. 

*OuB  married  life  was  a  lon^  one — forty-eight  years — ^and  it  is  only 
of  the  first  two  that  I  am  going  to  te]l  you.    I  came  out  of  a  large 
family  of  lively  brothers  and  sisters,  and  Eleanor  and  I,  who  were  close 
friends,  had  got  into  a  foolish  habit  of  making  mysteries  about  all  sorts 
of  trifles.    I  thought  William  stern  and  grave,  and  his  annoyance  at  an 
innocent  but  foolish  joke  which  Eleanor  played  upon  him  while  staying 
with  us  a  few  months  after  our  marriage,  led  me  to  be  still  more  reserved 
with  him.    I  am  ashamed  even  now  when  I  think  of  all  the  foolish 
things  of  which  Eleanor  and  I  were  {guilty  in  those  days.    I  saw  William 
was  disappointed  in  me  ;  I  don't  think  he  realised  what  a  mere  child  I 
was  in  many  things ;  and  though  I  loved  him,  I  was  afraid  of  him,  and 
did  not  give  him  my  full  confidence.    The  breach  between  us  widened 
imperceptibly,  and  was  increased  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  folly  on  my 
part  My  husband's  father  had  been  a  distin^ished  statesman,  and  there 
was  a  large  mass  of  his  correspondence,  with  other  papers,  in  an  old 
cabinet  in  William's  study.    He  had  shown  them  to  me  on  one  occasion, 
remarking  that  some  day  he  intended  to  look  over  them  with  one  or  two 
literary  friends,  with  a  view  to  publishing  some  of  them.    "  It  will  re- 
quire great  care  in  the  selection,"  he  had  said,  *'  as  much  mischief  might 
be  done  by  injudicious  publication."    I  was  at  this  time  much  under 
Eleanor's  influence,  who  was  two  or  three  years  older  than  myself,' and 
a  curious  mixture  of  remarkable  cleverness  and  almost  chilaish  folly. 
She  had  occasionally  high  flights  of  ambition  and  anxiety  to  distingui^ 
herself  in  some  way,  as  poet,  author,  or  artist.    Her  verses  were  reallv 
above  the  average,  and  though  her  prose  was  less  good,  she  wrote  ^th 
great  facility.    One  morning,  when  we  were  alone,  my  nusband  having 
gone  to  London,  I  happened  to  tell  her  about  the  papers  in  the  cabinet, 
and  her  excitement  was  great    '*  O  Margaret !"  she  cried,  *'  do  let  me 
see  them !    Couldn't  we  do  something  with  them !"    I  was  at  first 
shocked.    I  knew  William  allowed  no  one  to  meddle  with  them,  and  I 
refused  to  touch  them.    But  Eleanor  persisted,  and  I  gave  in.    The  key 
was  in  a  private  spring-drawer  in  my  husband's  desk,  and  in  some  tre- 
pidation I  fetched  it    All  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  examining 
and  sorting  the  papers,  and  Eleanor  sat  up  half  the  night  over  them. 
'*  Remember^  Eleanor,''  I  said,  when  I  went  to  bed,  **you  mustn't  really 
think  of  domf;  anything  with  them  ;  William  would  be  furious."    But 
Eleanor's  ambition  and  unscrupulousness  were  too  much  for  me.    In  a 
marvellously  short  time  she  had  copied  the  most  important  letters,  read 
.up  one  or  two  books  which  related  to  the  political  events  of  that  time, 
and  finally  sent  off  the  manuscript  under  a  feigned  name  to  one  of  the 
best  known  London  publishers.    He  happened  to  be  an  acquaintance  of 
William's,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  manuscript  he  wrote  off  at  once  to 
my  husband  to  inquire  into  the  matter.   Never,  never  shall  I  forget  that 
morning.    William  had  been  unusually  tender  in  his  manner  to  me 
since  his  return  from  town,  and  had  even  brought  me  a  beautiful  little 
8kye  terrier,  though  he  was  not  fond  of  pet  dogs.    His  kindness  made 
me  feel  the  more  ashamed  and  repentant,  ana  I  had  be^n  miserable, 
without,  however,  daring  to  confess  what  I  had  done.    I  was  wandering 
out  after  breakfast  with  my  new  pet,  when  I  suddenly  heard  the  study 
window  thrown  up,  and  William  calling  '*  Margaret !"  in  a  stem  voice. 
I  walked  slowly  back,  with  a  dreadful  weight  at  my  heart,  and  on  going 
into  the  study  saw  my  husband  at  t^e  table  with  a  letter  in  his  band. 
He  did  not  speak,  but  pointed  to  the  letter,  which  I  read  with  a  beating 
heart  But  before  I  could  finish  it,  a  flood  of  tears  came.  **  O  William !" 
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I  sobbed,  '^  I  am  so  sony.  Can  you  ever  f or^ve  me  1  I  have  been  so 
miserable,  for  I  knew  all  the  time  that  I  was  doing  wrong."  "  You  have 
deceived  me,'*  was  all  he  said  ;  and  though,  in  answer  to  my  entreaties, 
he  spoke  a  few  cold  words  of  pardon,  yet  I  felt  there  was  a  wide  gulf 
between  us.  It  was  long  before  it  was  bridged  over.  I  knew  now  how 
truly  I  loved  my  grave,  silent  husband,  and  tried  to  please  him  in  every 
possible  way.  He  wrote  a  severe  letter  to  Eleanor,  and  the  manuscript, 
by  his  orders,  was  returned  by  the  publishers.  6ome  months  later  your 
mother  was  bom,  and  for  a  few  days  I  was  very  ill.  William's  anxiety 
about  me  knew  no  bounds,  and  during  my  convalescence  we  grew  to 
BoderstaDd  each  other  better  than  we  had  ever  done  before.  And  now, 
my  child,  I  have  told  you  this  old  story,  not  because  I  am  afraid  of  vour 
acting  as  foolishly  as  yoar  Qranny  did,  but  because  I  ean  tell  you  from 
experience  that  it  is  a  fatal  thing  to  drift  away  in  any  manner  from  the 
person  you  are  bound  to  for  life.' —  From  *  The  Quiver* for  March, 
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Spabklino  Jbweus.    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co. 

A  tiny  pocket  volume— beinff  a  collection  from  various  authors.  An 
admirable  and  inspirational  collection  it  is.  We  have  travelled  with  it 
ourselves  and  read  it  through  twice. 

Addrkssks  and  Sermons.    E.  E.  Jenkins,  M.A.,  President  of  the 
Weslevan  Conference,  1880.    London  :  T.  Woolmer,  2,  Castle  Street, 
City  Koad. 
There  is  much  vigour  of  thought  and  beauty  of  style  in  these  sermons. 

There  is  fine  feeling  in  them,  and  they  search  the  conscience. 

The  Theory  of  Preaching.  Rev.  Austin  Phelps,  D.D.  London  : 
Richard  R  Dickinson,  89,  Farringdou  Street 
A  better  book  there  could  scarcely  be  on  the  theory  of  preaching,  and 
it  is  good,  as  Sir  James  Brooke  says  in  '  Middlemarch,'  to  have  a  little 
theory—not  too  much  though.  Students  should  read  this— and  then 
forget  the  detail,  having  caught  the  spirit  of  it.  Preaching,  like  music, 
can  only  be  learnt  by  hard  practice.  The  thoughts  in  this  series  of 
lectures  are,  however,  very  stimulating,  and  as  lectures  on  homiletics 
th^  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  earnest  preachers. 

Lessons  Learnt  in  Italy  and  the  Riviera.    By  J.  B.  Fioois,  M.A. 

Brighton  :    D.  R  Friend,  97,  Western  Road.     London :  S.  W. 

Partridge  and  Co.,  9,  Paternoster  Row. 
Most  interesting  disquisitions  on  the  Riviera,  Pompeii,  Pssstum,  the 
Rome  of  the  Cedars,  the  Rome  of  the  Martyrs,  Assisi  and  St.  Francis, 
Florence.  Savonarola,  etc.  We  give  it  our  hearty  commendation.  There 
is  not  a  dull  or  prosy  sentence  in  the  volume — and  it  must  benefit  mind 
and  heart    Note.— Put  it  aside  for  the  summer  holiday. 

The  Preacher's  Homilbtio   Commentary.— Ruth.     By  the   Rev. 
Walter  Baxendale.    London :  Richard  R.  Dickinson,  89,  Far- 
ringdou Street,  RC. 
Full  of  interest— and  carefully  thought  out.    This  applies  specially  to 
Mr.  Baxendale's  own  work.    All  the  ieadin|;  chapters  are  his  own,  and 
manifest  much  labour  and  ability.    The  *  scissors  and  paste '  portion  we 
do  not  object  to,  viz.,  the  multitudinous  extracts  from  other  writers— who 
are  all  fairly  honoured  by  the  subscription  of  their  names.    This  is,  of 
ooune,  the  only  subscription  they  get  in  the  matter ;  but  we  do  not 
expect  that  they  will  complain.    We  hope  to  meet  with  the  editor  in 
thu  commentary  work  again,  and  wish  him  every  success. 
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Songs  fob  Little  Singers.  Henbt  Kmo  Lbwis.  London :  Hodder 
and  Stougbton,  27,  Paternoeter  Row. 
Music  and  words — well-bonnd.  In  all,  forty-five  pieces — admirably 
arranged  and  excellent  in  moral  and  spiritaal  tone.  We  have  neverseen 
a  work  of  tbe  kind  we  like  better.  We  are  glad  to  note  that  it  is  a 
second  edition.  Arranged  for  the  Sunday-school  and  home,  it  should  be 
circulated  by  thousands.  '  Oh.  what  can  little  bands  do  V  and '  Every 
little  step  I  take '  are  capital.  Parents,  you  should  by  all  means  purchaae 
this. 

Studies  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    By  Rbv.  J.  C.  Joms. 
Second  Edition.    London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co^  32,  Pater- 
noster Row. 
Very  living  aids  in  the  stud  v  of  the  principal  passages  in  tbe  Acts. 
The  style  is  good,  and  the  thoughts  are  cleverly  put ;  take  as  an  example 
from  page  60 :  *  **  He  could  not  do  mauy  mightv  works  there  because  of 
their  unbelief."    The  coldness  of  the  people  of  Capernaum  palsied  the 
arm  of  the  blessed  Saviour,  and  froze  his  loving  words  on  His  lips.    A 
cold  Church,  an  unbelieving  Church,  robs  itself  of  the  choicest  blesslDgs 
of  Heaven.    Let  it  not  blame  its  ministers  for  its  non-success—roses 
will  not  grow  in  Greenland,  trees  will  not  blossom  at  the  North  Pole.' 
An  excellent  book  for  ministers  and  students. 

Jonah  asd  his  Mission.    By  James  Menzies.  London  :  Elliot  Stock, 
62.  Paternoster  Row. 
Gooa  print,  good  paper,  and  with  acknowledgment  of  aid  from  Dr. 
Pusey  and  Dr.  Kaleigh — a  very  honest,  earnest,  and  useful  book. 

Hindu  Women.     By  H.  L.,  Editorial  Secretary  Church  of  England 
Zenana  Missionary  Society.    James  ^isbet  and  Co.,  21,  Bemers 
Street 
We  get  here  glimpses  into  the  real  life  of  Hindu  Women — such  as 

should  stimulate  us  all  to  greater  efforts  on  their  behalf.    We  wumly 

commend  it  to  all  friends  of  mission& 

The  Students'  Commentary  on  the  Holy  Bible,  Founded  on  thi 
Spkakee's   Commentary.     By  the  Rev.  J.    M.  Fuller,  MA. 
Isaiah  to  MalacliL    John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street 
This  is  the  fourth  volume  in  a  series  of  six.    It  is  handy  in  size,  con- 
cise in  style,  and  comprehensive  in  treatment     For  Sunday-school 
teachers  it  is  a  most  excellent  volume,  and  supplies  agreat  want,  vix., 
a  portable  and  very  perfect  commentary  of  its  kind.    We  like  the  dean 
white  paper,  too,  on  which  it  is  printed. 

Serials.— -The  Friend  of  Missions.  One  penny  monthly  (S.  W. 
Partridge  and  Co.,  Paterupster  Row).  Well  illustrated  and  truly 
Catholic— The  Sunday  School  Teacher  (Sunday  School  Union,  66, 
Old  Bailey,  EC.)-  A  wonder  of  perfection  lor  twopence  per  number. 
The  articles  are  well-written,  and  there  is  considerable  variety  in  the 
menu  prepared  for  teachers  specially.  Teachers  must  read  well  if  they 
are  to  teach  well— The  Congregattonalist,  edited  by  J.  Guinness 
Rogers,  B.A.  (London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton).  This  is  an  intellectu- 
ally vigorous  and  religiously  earnest  magazine,  and  the  editor  has  done 
well  in  the  comprehensive  character  of  his  selected  subjects.  Many  of 
these  articles  if  found  in  undenominational  magazines  would  be  largely 
read  and  liberally  praised.  Why  do  not  Free  Cljurchmeu  honour  more 
their  own  periodicals  1  The  magazine  has  our  heartiest  commendation. 
—The  Expositor,  edited  by  Samuel  Cox  (London  :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton.  27,  Paternoster  Row).  A  learned,  catholic,  able,  and  highly- 
successful  magazine.     It  deserves  well,  for  there  is  no  mere  surface- 
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work  in  it  The  paper  and  print,  too,  are  so  good  that  it  binds  into  a 
capital  volume.  The  Christian  thinker  should  study  it  well,  for  he  will 
find  in  its  articles  great  freshness,  great  variety,  and  wonderful  sug- 
gestiveness. 

The  Gospel  op  St.  Mark.  By  Rev.  James  Mobiaon,  D.D.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  scholarly,  most  suggestive,  and  altogether  most 
useful  commentaries  we  know.  The  author  is  au  couraiU  with  modem 
scholarship,  still  he  is  earnestly  and  heartily  Evangelical  in  doctrine  and 
in  spirit.  We  have  been  amazed  at  the  wonderful  condensation  in  this 
commeutarjr ;  there  is  no  '  wordiness '  in  it  For  aid  to  ministers  and 
teachers  it  is  beyond  praise.  We  are  using  |it  ourselves  in  a  Revised 
Testament  class,  and  there  is  no  volume  that  can  compare  with  it  for 
usefulness.  This  mav  seem  hi^h  praise,  *ind  so  it  is.  We  do  not  know 
Dr.  James  Morison,but  we  sincerely  hope  he  will  have  health  and 
strength  to  do  more  work  in  this  field  of  labour. 

Fbiendship  with  God,  by  Rev.  C.  Stanford,  D.D. ;  Who  is  He,  by 

Sarah  Sbulisy  ;  The  Coming  of  the  Bridegroom,  and  The  State 

OF  THE  Blessed  Dead,  by  the  late  Dean  Alpord.    Hodder  and 

Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row.    New  Pocket  Series. 

These  are  four  bijou  volumes  for  handy  use,  in  delicatelv-coloured 

bindings,  with  gilt  edges,  very  well  got  up.    Excellent  in  themselves, 

they  supply  a  want  viz.,  tiny  volumes  tnat  can  be  slipped  into  the 

waistcoat-pocket  and  read  in  spare  moments. 

Hours  with  the  Bible.  By  Cunningham  Geikie,  D.D.  Fourth 
volume.  Third  Edition.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
We  have  recently  had  an  article  in  the  Evangelical  on  thift  publication, 
giving  it  our  heartiest  commendation.  The  fourth  volume  embraces 
Reboboam  to  Hezekiah.  It  well  fulfils  the  promise  of  the  previous 
volume,  and  is  altogether  a  superior  work. 

Sacred  Songs  and  Solos.    Nos.  1  and  2  combined.    By  Ira  D. 
Sanket.    London  :  Morgan  and  Scott 
We  have  heard  of  *  Household  Words,'  and  these  are  now  *  Household 
Songs.'    The  music  and  words  fit  into  each  other  very  well,  and  if  we 

{>refer  some  songs  to  others,  it  is  only  because  some  are  more  sacred  and 
ess  '  sing-songy '  than  the  others.  Still,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Ira  D.  Sankey  has  quickened  into  brighter  singing ;  and,  in  all  great 
movements,  we  must  accept  some  few  things  that  do  not  please  us  for 
the  sake  of  the  many  things  that  do. 


CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  MEETINGS. 

These  gatherings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  weather  being  auapi- 
cioos,  the  visitors  from  afar  have  had  a  pleasant  time  in  London.  When 
we  prepared  our  May  number  of  the  Evangelical^  the  chairman  of  the 
vear.  Dr.  Macfadyen,  was  M.A.  only  ;  he  is  now  M.  A.,  D.D.  We  congratu- 
late him  on  the  deserved  honour,  and  upon  his  address ;  it  was  full  of 
teUing  point  and  happy  illustration,  the  subject  being  '  The  Ideal  of  the 
Christian  Church  ;'  and  it  is  now  published  in  pamphlet  form  by  Messrs.  J. 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  price  sixpence.  The  business  meeting  of  the  Union 
was  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall  on  the  Monday  evening,  and  the  new  by- 
laws for  the  election  of  chairman  worked  with  wonderful  ease,  and  although 
there  were  three  ballots,  neither  of  them  took  more  than  twenty  minutes. 
Great  interest  now  attaches  to  this  meeting.  Professor  Fairbaim  was 
ultimately  elected  chairman.    Dr.  Parker  had  a  majority  of  votes  at  the 
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iirRt  ballot,  but  other  ballots  had  to  be  taken,  as  the  elected  chairman  mwt 
receive  more  than  half  the  votes  of  the  representative  members  present 
At  the  final  ballot  Dr.  Fairbaim  had  a  majority  of  some  fifty  votes.  The 
Bev.  J.  G.  Ilogers,  B.A.,  then  proposed  a  resolution  concerning  the  pnltlic 
affairs  of  the  nation  in  a  very  able  speech,  which  was  seconded  oy  the  Re^. 
R.  W.  Dale,  M.  A.  The  Tuesday  meeting  was  held  at  Westminster  Chapel, 
and  the  Friday  one  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  able  papers  being  read  on  each 
occasion,  with  a  ^  discussion '  afterwards,  which  on  Tuesday  did  not  occupy 
much  time.  We  should  like  to  see  more  '  debate '  in  the  assemblies ;  but 
there  is  this  diflScul^,  created  indeed  by  the  members  themselves  too 
often — they  are  impatient  with  all  but  well-known  men. 

W.  M.  S. 

MANAGERS'  MAY  MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  was 
held  at  Anderton's  Hotel,  Fleet  Street,  on  Wednesday  rooming,  May 
10th,  before  the  Missionary  Sermon  at  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge 
Eoad.  Breakfast  commenced  at  nine  o'clock.  There  were  present  the 
Rev.  J.  Viney,  the  Treasurer,  in  the  chair ;  the  Rev.  W.  M,  Statham,  the 
new  editor ;  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  Kennedy,  T.  W.  Aveling,  R.  Bruce,  J.  R. 
Campbell,  A.  Macfadyen,  A.  McAuslaue,  W.  H.  S.  Aubrey.  J.  H. 
Hitcnens ;  Revs.  S.  Hebditch,  W.  Roberts,  W.  S.  Edwards,  J.  S.  Rusflell, 
A.  Macmillan,  E.  H.  Jones,  H.  T.  Robjohns,  J.  D.  Williams,  H,  Griffith, 
J.  B.  French,  W.  H.  Jellie,  W.  Tyler,  Professor  Cave,  etc.,  etc. 

Communications  were  received  from  the  Rev.  Drs.  J.  Stoughton,  H.  R 
Reynolds.  J.  Alexander,  E.  R.  Conder,  the  Revs.  J.  C.  Harrison.  J.  K 
Brown,  E.  White,  S.  Pearson,  C.  Symes,  R.  A.  Redford,  R  V.  Pryce, 
A.  Reed,  A.  Hall,  J.  Nunn,  R.  W.  Thompson,  R  Robinson,  C.  F.  Vaidy, 
E.  Jones,  W.  Marshall,  etc.,  expressing  regret  for  unavoidable  absence. 

One  of  the  oldest  managers  writes,  *'  I  am  too  infirm  to  attend  the 
Breakfast  Meeting.  I  am  delighted  to  see  the  Evangelical  Magazine 
wear  a  new  and  more  cheerful  face.    May  it  proceed  prosperously." 

The  Chairman  opened  the  business  of  the  morning  with  some  very 
interesting  and  appropriate  remarks,  bespeaking  for  the  good  old  Magazine 
the  wide  circulation  it  deserved,  both  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  excellence, 
and  the  benevolent  purpose  to  which  its  funds  were  devoted. 

In  the  name  of  the  assembly,  the  Chairman  congratulated  the  new  editor 
on  the  growing  favour  which  the  Magazine  was  finding  with  the  pablic, 
and  on  the  increased  circulation  it  had  met  with  under  his  charge. 

The  Editor,  on  rising,  was  heartily  greeted  by  all  present,  who  testified 
in  a  very  decided  manner  their  appreciation  of  his  energetic  and  successful 
services. 

Mr.  Statham  thanked  the  brethren  residing  in  town  and  country  for 
their  very  kind  and  gratifying  acknowledgment  of  his  labours,  and  said 
that  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  learning  from  the  publisher  that  the  circular 
tion  of  the  Magazine  had  increased  to  the  number  of  700  or  800  per 
month  ;  and  he  assured  the  managers  that  no  effort  should  be  wanting  on 
his  part  still  to  increase  the  circulation  and  usefulness  of  the  Magazine,  for 
which  he  felt  assured  a  brighter  career  was  in  prospect. 

The  claims  of  the  Magazine  were  advocated  by  the  Rev.  Drs.  Bnioe, 
Kennedy,  McAuslane,  Macfadyen,  Revs.  S.  Hebditch,  A.  H.  Thomas, 
French,  etc. 

The  best  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  accorded  to  the  valued  treasurer, 
the  Rev.  J.  Viney ;  the  new  editor,  the  Rev.  W.  M.  Statham ;  and  the 
secretary,  the  Rev.  I.  Yale  Mummery :  and  the  Rev.  A.  Macmillan  doaed 
the  proceedings  with  prayer  and  the  benediction. 

I.V.M. 
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'  HE  DESPISETH  NOT  ANY: 

EuHU  -says, '  Behold,  God  is  mighty,  yet  He  despiseth  not  any ' 
(Job  xxxvi.  5)  ;  and  he  emphasises  it  as  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world  '  Behold !'  It  is  vain  man  that  is  so  often  proud. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  dislikeable  and  detestable 
as  superciliousness.  It  is  a  poor  result  of  vast  wealth,  or  great 
learning,  or  cultivated  taste  when  a  man  affects  superiority  and 
despises  others.  True  wisdom  should  make  us  humble,  not 
haughty.  At  the  best  it  can  never  be  said  of  us,  Behold,  man 
is  mighty.  Frail  and  finite  at  the  best,  what  is  the  highest 
monument  of  human  genius  and  intellect  but  a  taller  blade  in  the 
grass  of  that  humanity  which  only  carpets  the  earth  of  the 
Great  King  ?  Mighty  ?  Who  is  mighty  in  the  presence  of 
Him  'who  sitteth  on  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers ' ! 

God  is  mighty.  Yet  His  omnipotence  in  providence  and 
redemption  is  the  omnipotence  of  right,  and  truth,  and  love. 
It  is  not  enough  to  have  lofty  conceptions  of  the  greatness  of 
God.  We  might  tremble  before  power,  and  yet  not  reverence 
it.  If  an  omnipotent  God  were  not  omnipotent  Goodness,  it 
were  an  awful  thing  to  conceive  of  creatorship  at  all !  God  is 
Love  I  True,  indeed,  it  is  that  onmipotence  is  not  always  seen 
and  felt  to  he  right  There  are  times  when  we  must  feel  the 
might  when  we  cannot  see  the  right.  I  think  it  was  difficult  in 
Job's  case  just  then.  Gk)d  was  mighty — ^he  felt  that ;  Job  had 
lost  health,  power,  property,  prestige.  God  had  smitten  him 
indeed.  But  God  was  no  tyrant,  no  cruel  troubler  of  men. 
True,  God  was  smiting  him,  but  not  as  a  worm ;  no.  He  was  not 
despising  him.  Elihu  was  right  in  this !  Men  are  apt  to  despise 
those  beneath  them.  The  treatment  of  the  natives  by  civilians 
in  India  years  ago  showed  this.  Great  power,  national  and  in- 
dividual, is  apt  to  be  tyrannical.  When  might  puts  on  the 
crown  it   is   equally  dangerous  in  every  age;    men    trusted 
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with  power  should  be  very  prayerful ;  to  weigh  any  sceptre  is  a 
vast  responsibility :  it  might  alter  your  character  or  mine  to  be 
trusted  with  too  much  power. 

God's  infinite  might  had  co-existent  with  it  infinite  right  and 
infinite  love.  '  Behold  T  Yes,  it  is  something  to  wonder  at, 
something  unique  in  the  universe.  *  Behold,  God  is  great,  yet 
He  despiseth  not  any.'  It  is  this  wonderful  combination  in  the 
Divine  character  that  is  now  to  be  our  study. 

Behold  this  Corrilmuition  vn  the  Lower  Orders  of 

CreoUion. 

A  consideration,  for  instance,  of  Cuvier's '  Animal  Kingdom' 
must  awaken  a  sense  of  wonder  in  us  all.  What  varieties  of 
animal  tribes !  What  adaptation  of  climate  and  food  in  all  the 
many-sided  aspects  of  their  wants !  What  Divine  care  is  mani- 
fested 1  Yet, '  God  satisfies  the  desire  of  every  living  thing.' 
The  life  even  of  the  creature  world  is  enjoyable,  firom  tne 
cattle  browsing  in  the  field  to  the  insect  in  its  brief  summer  day. 
The  minutest  insects  are  as  well  provided  for  as  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills.  The  birds  make  their  nests,  the  insects  have 
their  cells,  the  fish  their  reedy  resting-places.  ^  Ask  now  the 
beasts,  and  they  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and 
they  shall  tell  thee :  or  speak  to  the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach 
thee :  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea  shall  declare  unto  thee.  Who 
knoweth  not  that  in  all  these  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought 
this  ?  In  whose  hand  is  the  life  of  every  living  thing,  and  the 
breath  of  all  mankind.'  God  despiseth  them  not.  Think  not 
merely  of  their  existence  as  cared  for,  but  God  beautifies  the  wing 
of  the  bird ;  He  gives  grace  to  the  motion  of  the  forest-deer; 
He  touches  with  infinite  shapings  the  meanest  things.  Compared 
with  angels,  what  are  they  ?  Compared  with  man,  what  are 
they  ?    Yet  He  despiseth  them  not. 

Despise  not  anything !  You  are  tempted  sometimes  to  say, 
'  Oh,  this  is  trivial ;  that  is  not  worth  caring  about ;  fancy  caring 
for  the  minuti86  of  life.'  God  does.  See  how  He  cares :  how 
beauty,  order,  power,  go  together  even  in  the  lower  orders  of 
creation  I  '  How  much  is  a  man  better  than  a  sheep  V  'Behold, 
Gk)d  is  mighty,  yet  He  despiseth  not  any.' 

Behold  this  CombiTiation  in  the  Revelation  of  His  Word. 

All  language  does  but  poorly  express  the  great  thoughts  of 
God.  Yet  He  condescends  to  all  degrees  of  thought  As 
you  teach  a  child  by  pictures,  so  He  taught  the  Jews  by  symbol 
and  rituaL  As  truth  lives  and  breathes  more  in  common  analo- 
gies, 80  Christ  taught  in  parables,  which  have  in  them  infinite 
hints  and  suggestions  which  the  highest  intellect  cannot  ex* 
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haust    God  does  not  despise  the  cravings  of  a  child-mind,  nor 
does  He  despise  the  necessities  of  our  ever-ezpcmding  thought. 

Now  the  old  philosophers  concealed  their  thoughts  from 
common  people.  Fancy  the  students  of  the  Garden  and  the 
Porch  providing  a  common  school-ground  for  the  unlearned  and 
ignorant !  No  !  such  light  as  there  was  fell  only  on  those  that 
trod  the  classic  groves ;  tbe  multitude  outside,  if  knowledge  was 
to  be  life,  jnight  pine  and  perish  in  their  need.  Yes !  Philo- 
sophers spoke  in  terms  that  were  a  dead  language  to  the  multi- 
tude. They  were  proud,  and  despised  everybody.  We  can  picture 
their  faces  as  well  as  if  we  had  seen  them  passing  proudly  by. 
But  the  revelation  of  Grod,  full  as  it  is  of  all  majestic  thought- 
full  as  it  is  of  altitudes  of  teaching  which  reach  beyond  the 
scope  of  mortal  vision  here — ^whilst  it  leaves  us  in  His  presence 
who  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting — yet  contains  such  a  clear 
revelation  of  God's  will  and  of  the  way  of  life,  that  we  can  say  with 
thankful  hearts,  as  we  ponder  the  page  of  inspiration, '  Behold, 
God  is  mighty,  yet  He  despiseth  not  any.' 

Behold  {his  CornbiTicMon  in  the  Subjects  of  Diwne  Regard. 

I  have  said  that  men  are  in  danger  of  despising  each  other.  I  do 
not  mean  merely  the  rich  despising  the  poor,  nor  the  noble  despis- 
ing the  lowly-bom.  But  you  will  see  the  skilful  workman  in  his 
huidicraft  apt  to  despise  the  inferior  hand.  Friends,  come 
what  may  on  this  earth,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  law  of 
Christian  love  is  the  only  healing  for  the  nations !  But  I  am 
equally  certain  that  the  Gospel  idea  will  be  realised,  and  that 
whilst  in  the  body-politic  there  will  be  head,  hands,  and  feet, 
yet  the  time  will  dawn  when  each  member  will  honour  the 
other;  and  the  head  will  not  say  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 
you.  If  anyone  in  these  days  of  advanced  thought  on  social 
science  can  show  us  any  better  ideal  than  the  New  Testament 
one,  in  the  name  of  truth  and  honour  let  him  tell  it !  Take 
away  the  haughty,  arrogant,  despising  element,  and  then  with 
rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  there  wul  be  common  sympathy, 
and  love,  and  trust.  TMs,  I  need  not  tell  you,  is  the  New 
Testament  ideal.  Pride  is  detestable  before  God.  '  He  resisteth 
the  proud.'  It  is  contemptible  to  Him  before  whom  all  our 
differences  of  greatness  are  but  varieties  in  the  size  of  cmt-hills, 
and  He  cannot  endure  it.  '  A  haughty  look  and  a  proud 
heart  will  not  He  suffer.'  He,  the  mighty  God,  cares  for  all. 
Though  we  are  poor  and  needy.  He  thinketh  on  us.  He  is  '  the 
same  Lord  over  all,  rich  in  mercy  to  aU  that  call  upon  Him.' 
He  will  not  shut  out  you  nor  me ;  into  the  pavilion  of  His  presence 
we  may  now  enter,  and  find  a  resting-place  and  a  home. 
Mighty  as  He  is,  magnificent  as  are  the  works  of  His  hand, 
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wonderfal  as  are  the  worlds  of  His  creation,  exhaustless  as  are 
the  resources  of  His  originating  and  preserving  power,  '  Behold, 
God  is  mighty,  yet  He  despiseth  not  any/ 

Behold  this  Combincdion  in  the  Incarnate  Life  ofChrUL 

The  most  we  know  of  the  might  of  Grod  is  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Yes,  we  see  in  Him  creative  might ;  for  *  by  Him  God  made  the 
worlds/  All  the  forms  of  existence  about  us  are  the  works  of 
the  Logos,  who  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  Miracles 
were  the  manifestations  of  a  Will  which  was  behind  all  the 
phenomena  of  life.  The  sequences  of  nature  could  be  hastened 
or  set  aside  by  Him«  In  Him  dwelt  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily.  And  yet,  as  we  ponder  the  pictures  which  the 
Evangelists  give  of  Him,  how  near  He  seems  to  come  to  men  I 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  survey  Hebrew  society,  and  pick  out 
the  despised  classes  :  the  lepers  were  despised,  room  was  made 
for  them  as  they  passed ;  yet  Christ  had  compassion  on  them. 
Lost  women  were  despised;  no  thought  was  taken  of  the 
wrongs  they  suffered,  the  perfidy  that  had  forsaken  them,  the 
selfishness  which  had  slain  them ;  but  Christ  had  room  in  His 
large-hearted  pity  for  them.  Publicans  were  despised — ^their 
office  was  looked  upon  as  a  synonym  for  tyranny ;  but  Jesus  told 
ZacchsBus  that  salvation  had  come  to  his  house.  He  despised 
not  any.  The  disciples  thought  the  claims  of  childhood  too  in- 
significant for  the  majesty  of  the  Christy  but  He  rebuked  them, 
took  little  children  up  in  His  arms  and  blessed  them.  This 
shows  us  the  grandeur  of  His  character.  Only  weak  natures 
need  the  defences  of  an  artificial  dignity.  Christ  came  amongst 
men — to  all  forms  of  sorrow,  suffering,  and  sin.  Yet  I  do  not 
know  if  you  have  marked  this,  there  is  no  sign  in  any  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  slightest  unholy  familiarity  with  Christ.  Some 
forms  of  expression  would  shock  us  if  we  met  them  in  the 
Gospel.  The  Christ  came  close  to  all,  but  there  was  awe  ever 
mingled  with  their  love.    He  despised  none. 

Behold  this  Cornbvnation  in  the  Agencies  He  Employe. 

'  Great  is  our  Lord,  and  of  great  power !'  Angelic  intelligences 
might  have  been  occupied  in  the  ministrations  of  His  truth ;  but 
He  has  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the 
mighty.  Not  that  it  is  true,  that  (rod  passes  by  His  own  best 
materials  among  men.  No ;  the  missionary  to  the  Gentiles  was 
Paul,  the  great  father  of  the  early  Church  was  Augustine,  the 
men  of  the  Beformation  were  Luther  and  Melancthon.  But  He 
despises  none.  He  can  make  fishermen  do  His  work.  He  uses 
the  humble  prayer  of  a  desolate  widow,  or  the  effort  of  some 
silent  worker,  who  has  a  word  to  say  for  the  Master  in  quiet 
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places  of  the  city.  Yes ;  He  can,  He  does  use  them  all.  Who 
is  bowed  down  amongst  us  with  the  conviction  that  for  him,  for 
her,  there  is  no  work  to  do  ?  Suffer  no  such  thought.  '  He 
despiseth  not  any/  Think,  in  the  material  creation,  of  the 
islands  which  insects  have  reared,  and  remember  that  in  the 
moral  world  there  is  no  need,  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things. 
Not  one  of  us  does  Grod  wish  to  shut  out  from  His  mercy,  not 
one  of  us  is  He  willing  to  do  without  in  the  great  work  of 
winning  the  world  for  Christ. 

Behold  this  Combination  in  the  Siicrificial  Atonement  of 

Christ. 

Greatness  is  not  to  be  measured  by  material  magnitudes.  I 
know  of  God's  greatness  less  by  creation  than  I  do  by  the  cross. 
To  make  man  is  one  manifestation  of  power ;  but  here  creator- 
ship  never  came  into  collision  with  the  law  and  order  of  the 
universe.     He  could  speak,  and  it  was  done. 

But  even  God  would  not  speak,  and  by  His  fiat  save !  *  The 
Cross  became  Him,  by  whom  are  all  things.'  In  its  adaptation 
to  preserve  the  majesty  of  law^  it  reveals  the  greatness  of  (rod; 
and  in  its  relation  to  the  universe,  we  see  that '  He  despises  not 
any.*  There  is  attraction  in  that  for  wise  and  unwise,  barbarian, 
Scjrthian,  bond,  and  free.  The  magnet  of  the  cross  meets  aU 
classes,  all  types  of  character,  all  degrees  of  education,  all  depths 
of  ignorance,  all  forces  of  rebellion  and  self-will.  '  I,  if  I  be 
lifted  up  firom  the  earth,  will  draw  all  hearts  unto  Me.' 

Behold  this  Combination  in  the  great  gathering  of  the 

Redeemed. 

There  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  master  and  the  servant^  meet 
together,  and  the  Lord,  the  Maker  and  the  Beedeemer,  becomes 
the  glonfier  of  them  all.  The  scorn  and  contumely  of  men  have 
no  place  there ;  the  power  of  party  and  the  feud  of  family  have 
no  existence  there.  Jesus  is  Lord  and  Brother  of  men.  Heaven 
is  full  of  the  majesty  of  His  glory.  Never  when  on  earth  did  He 
despise  those  who  were  about  to  share  His  own  eternity !  The 
Lamb  in.  the  midst  of  the  throne  is  still  the  Friend  and  Brother 
of  humanity.  Deity  is  still  linked  with  the  marks  and  memo- 
ries of  the  mcmger,  the  carpenter's  home,  and  the  cross.  '  He 
despiseth  not  any.'  Many  a  poor  street-boy  will  be  there. 
Many  a  stray — ^but  not  lost — ^lamb  will  be  there.  Many  who, 
like  Him  who  died  for  them,  had  scarce  where  to  lay  their  head 
will  be  there.  Many  whom  the  scornful  Pharisee  passed  by 
with  contempt,  as  he  purchased  the  turtle-dove  for  his  own  offer- 
ing in  the  Temple,  will  be  there.    Many  who  have  had  scant 
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mercy  from  man,  will*  enjoy  there  the  triumphs  of  the  mercy  of 
God  in  Christ. 

'  He  despiseth  not  any/  No ;  the  broken  and  contrite  heart 
He  will  not  despise ;  the  speechless  prayer,  that  had  no  elo- 
quence but  a  tear,  He  will  not  despise. 

Or^  perhaps  you  have  been  sometimes  pained  by  slight  or 
neglect.  You  have  turned  from  the  world  often  sick  at 
heart  when  its  preferences  have  shut  you  out,  but  have  you 
turned  to  Christ  ?  He  is  with  us  now.  Had  we  gifts  of  spirit- 
vision,  we  should  see  Him  walking  here  with  many  whom 
the  world  has  shut  out.  Yes;  blessed  Saviour,  thou  'art  the 
Friend  of  publicans  and  sinners !'  Think  of  that  said  with  a 
sneer,  but  so  true.  Oh,  how  the  light  would  fade  out  from  many 
of  our  hearts^  if  you  once  took  away  the  presence  of  the  ChriBt, 
but  you  cannot ;  and  then  His  majesty  comes  in  to  help  our 
necessity.  'Though  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  He  respect  unto 
the  lowly !'  Well  may  the  heart  1^  braced  for  life's  conflicts. 
He  who  despises  us  not  is  '  the  everlasting  Lord,'  the  creator  of 
the  ends  of  the  earth.'  This  is  our  rest,  '  The  Lord  is  my  light 
and  my  salvation,  whom  shall  I  fear  V 

The  Editob. 
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'  Another  angel  came  and  stood  at  the  altar,  having  a  eolden  censer : 
and  there  was  given  unto  him  much  incense,  that  he  snould  offer  it  with 
the  prayers  of  all  saints.' — Rev.  vuL  3. 

Sure  no  created  angel  takes  our  prayers 
And  offers  them  to  (rod.    Could  beings  free 
From  mortal  weakness  aid  us  ?    Only  He, 

Our  Friend  and  Brother,  who  our  nature  wears. 

And,  in  the  glory  of  the  Father,  bears 
The  marks  of  wounds  once  suffer'd  on  the  tree, 
Can  understand,  with  closest  sympathy, 

Our  stricken  human  hearts,  our  needs,  our  cares. 

He  can  interpret  right,  and  He  alone, 
The  inarticulate  breathings  that  arise 

From  souls  bow'd  down  with  pain ;  for  He  has  known 
The  crushing  weight  of  sorrow.    Angels'  eyes 

Would  turn  from  sinners :  such  our  Lord  will  own, 
And  sin-stain'd  broken  hearts  will  not  despise. 

Chablotte  FiTCHi 
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WALKS  IN  ABNEY  PARK. 

Vn. — ^YBW-TKEE  WALK. 

Guided  by  the  rows  of  yew-trees,  now  somewhat  aged  and 
ragged,  we  enter  this  walk  by  the  path  to  the  left,  from  the  road 
leading  to  the  chapel;  and  we  come  at  once  upon  a  spot  singu- 
larly rich  in  suggestion. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  one  name  here  which  for  far-reaching 
historical  interest  in  connection  with  Independency  in  the  Metro- 
polis and  throughout  the  land,  is  second  to  none  in  Abney  Park. 
There  are  but  few  of  the  larger  meetings  of  the  Congregation- 
alists  in  which  this  name  is  not  mentioned^  though  nearly  forty 
years  have  passed  away  since  the  remains  of  him  who  bore  it 
were  laid  here.  At  the  right-hand  comer  of  the  Tew  Walk  is 
the  plain  massive  tomb  of 

Thomas  Wilson,  Esq. 

Of  him  I  cannot  write  from  memory  as  of  many  others,  for  his 
life's  work  was  nearly  done  before  my  time.  But  as  a  member 
from  my  boyhood  of  the  old  Hoxton  Academy  Church,  the  name 
of  Mr.  Wilson — or  '  Squire  Wilson,'  as  he  seems  to  have  been 
spoken  of  among  the  people,  to  distingaish  him  from  another 
worthy  deacon  of  the  same  name — was  always  sounding  in  my 
ears.  One  of  my  earliest  recollections  of  the  place  was  the 
hearing  of  his  funeral  sermon  preached  there  by  old  Mr.  Percy 
of  Warwick.  But  though  I  have  no  remembrance  of  him  in  life, 
I  seem  to  know  him  well.  As  I  write,  his  portrait  hangs  before 
me;  on  the  opposite  wall  is  that  of  his  most  worthy  son  Joshua ; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  room  is  that  of  the  husband  of  his 
younger  daughter ;  and  ever  at  my  side  is  his  granddaughter,  the 
dear  companion  of  my  life.  Als  a  member  of  his  family  by 
marriage,  all  his  children  and  grandchildren  have  been  more  or 
less  intimately  known  to  me,  and  he  is  ever  looked  up  to  as  the 
honoured  head  of  them  all.  His  life  and  labours  are  therefore 
familiar  enough  to  me,  and  it  were  easier  to  fill  many  pages  than 
one  or  two  in  recounting  them. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  sire  whose  name 
he  bore,  and  who  was  treasurer  of  Hoxton  College  before  him 
— the  dder  Thomas  Wilson,  who  has  now  almost  passed  from 
memory,  his  very  existence  being  forgotten  in  the  greater  repute, 
and  yet  wider  service,  rendered  by  his  son.  I  remember  the 
late  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson  taking  me  to  see  his  grandfather's  tomb 
in  Bunhill  Fields,  which  bore  an  inscription  that  would  have 
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done  for  his  son  and  successor  in  Christian  service,  and  who, 
indeed,  drew  it  up.    It  runs  thus : 

In  this  Vault  lie  interred  the  remains  of  Mb.  Thomas  Wilson,  late 
of  Highbury  Place  ....  He  excelled  in  true  Friendship,  Relative 
Affection,  and  Zeal  in  the  service  of  Christ. 

Date  of  death,  1794 ;  age  64. 

Young  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  took  up  the  business  of  his  father 
as  '  silkman,'  to  which  he  had  been  apprenticed ;  but  he  did  not 
long  continue  it.  Possessed  at  that  time  of  but  a  modest  com- 
petence, he  determined,  when  only  thirty-four  years  of  age,  to 
retire,  not  to  a  life  of  ease  and  inaction,  but  that  he  might  be 
free  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  Christian  work  in  connection 
with  the  Hoxton  Academy,  of  which  he  had  been  already 
appointed  treasurer  in  succession  to  his  father.  Henceforth  he 
inaide  the  service  of  that  institution,  and  other  service  which 
arose  out  of  it,  his  '  business.'  Some  of  our  wealthy  merchants 
and  manufacturers  may  seem  to  be  doing  a  great  thing  by  giving 
their  thousands  to  the  work  of  Congr^ationalism ;  but  Thomas 
Wilson  gave  himself,  as  well  as  gifts  which  few  have  equalled. 
He  took  a  house  in  Artillery  Place,  Finsbury  Square,  the  lower 
part  of  which  he  used  as  an  office  for  the  transaction  of  the 
concerns  of  the  College,  and  here  for  some  years  were  virtually  the 
head-quarters  of  English  Congregationalism.  Here  young  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  were  wont  to  consult  him  concerning  their 
future  life-service ;  and  here  ministers  from  all  parts  resorted  for 
practical  advice  and  help  in  the  means  of  carrjring  it  out.  This 
was  the  origin  of  what  afterwards,  under  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
son,  developed  into  the  Congregational  library  with  the  various 
offices  of  Blomfield  Street ;  and  which  has  yet  further  developed 
into  the  Memorial  Hall,  in  which  Mr.  Wilson's  nephew,  Mr. 
John  Eemington  Mills,  took  so  large  a  part.  The  point  at 
which  Mr.  Wilson  started  was  the  Academy.  So  impressed  was 
he  of  the  importance  of  raising  up  a  goodly  race  of  competent 
ministers  that  he  resolved  to  live  to  promote  it.  Naturally  there 
arose  out  of  this  the  business  of  placing  the  young  men  in  suit- 
able spheres  of  service,  and  Mr.  Wilson  became  a  sort  of  lay 
bishop,  coming  between  the  churches  and  the  students,  and 
bringing  about  settlements.  When  afterwards  these  ministers 
desired  a  change,  Mr.  Wilson  was  their  confidant,  and  by  his 
means  often  their  wishes  were  realised.  It  was  a  very  useful 
but  a  very  responsible  position  that  he  thus  occupied,  but  it 
would  seem  that  he  exercised  his  '  patronage '  with  considerable 
judgment,  and  of  course  the  final  choice  was  always  with  the 
churches.  The  success  of  the  ministry  as  thus  arranged  brought 
about,  in  many  cases,  the  necessity  for  new  or  enlarged  chapels. 
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and  it  was  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  the  minister  resorted  for  counsel 
and  aid  The  matter  was  gone  carefully  into  by  him,  and  often 
a  visit  was  paid  to  the  phice  concerned,  and  a  Sabbath  spent 
there.  Then  a  conference  with  a  few  leading  people  of  the 
particular  church  was  held,  and  Mr.  Wilson  would  stimulate 
the  new  project  by  an  offer  of  substantial  help.  By  such  means 
several  hundreds  of  places  of  worship  in  different  parts  of  the 
land  were  either  pknted  or  quickened  into  growth,  while  some 
that  had  been  closed  were  re-opened.  There  are  but  few  of  the 
Congr^ational  Chapels  of  England  whose  history  during  the 
first  half  of  the  century  was  not  made  by  the  stimiilus,  dir^t  or 
indirect,  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  as  there  were  but  few  of  their 
ministers  whose  settlement  he  did  not  bring  about.  It  was  he 
who  sent  Spencer  to  Liverpool,  and,  after  his  untimely  death, 
made  BafSes  his  successor.  Sibree  went  to  Coventry,  Durant 
to  Poole,  Cousins  to  Portsea,  Eordle  to  Harwich,  Slight  to  Tun- 
biidge  WeUs,  Stenner  to  Dartmouth,  Johnson  to  Famham, 
Corbin  to  Derby,  Prust  to  Northampton^  largely  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson ;  and  to  these  scores  of  names 
might  be  added. 

The  large  and  important  Congregations  Mr.  Wilson  was 
the  means  of  founding  in  the  Metropolis  must  here  be  specially 
noticed.  The  beginning  of  the  work  was  but  small.  Towards 
the  dose  of  the  last  century  some  outbuildings  in  the  CoUege- 
groonds  at  Hoxton  were  fitted  up  for  service,  mainly  for  &e 
sake  of  giving  the  students  an  opportunity  for  useful  service  in 
the  locality.  The  place  soon  became  too  strait,  and  Mr. 
Wilson  moved  in  the  erection  of  a  large  chapel,  which,  with 
subsequent  enlargements,  was  capable  of  accommodating  some 
1,500  people.  Until  recent  years  this  congregation  had  no  stated 
minister,  the  pulpit  being  supplied  by  ministers  from  different 
parts  of  the  land,  twelve  in  number,  each  coming  up  for  his 
month  every  year.  The  plan  was  most  successful.  Opportunity 
was  thus  afforded  for  hearing  ministers  from  the  provinces,  and 
great  was  the  interest  awakened  by  these  annual  visits.  Hence, 
for  instance,  though  I  was  in  the  singular  position  of  never 
having  had  a  pastor,  I  was  '  brought  up '  under  the  ministry  of 
such  men  as  the  younger  Cooper  of  Dublin,  Guyer  of  Eyde, 
Bowland  of  Henley,  Bevis  of  Bamsgate,  Scott  of  Cleckheaton, 
Percy  of  Warwick,  ToUer  of  Kettering,  and  his  brother  Henry 
of  Market  Harbro,  Slye  of  Pottersbury,  Horsey  of  Launceston, 
Addiscott  of  Taunton,  Luke  of  Chester,  Cousins  of  Portsea, 
Hamilton  of  Lynn,  and  yet  others.  The  regular  congregation 
was  ktge,  and  the  church  numbered  some  700  members^  but 
some  of  these  preachers,  and  particularly  W.  H.  Cooper,  drew 
crowds  to  the  spacious  chapel,  and  scenes  were  witnessed  there 
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which  can  never  be  forgotten.  Dear  old  Hoxton  Academy 
Chapel,  with  its  rich  memories  and  tender  fiiendshipsy  now  so 
changed,  and  the  church  just  passing,  yet  not  without  stiength, 
into  a  neighbouring  sanctuary — and  all  this  the  ripe  fruits  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wilson's  first  efforts  in  chapel-building  in  the  Metropolis ! 

Tonbridge  Chapel  was  the  next  to  be  taken  up  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
and  then  Paddington  Chapel,  followed  by  Claremont  and  Craven. 
Each  of  these  places  has  its  history,  for  the  most  part  an  honour- 
able and  useful  one,  several  of  them  eminently  so.  Thus  five 
of  the  largest  of  our  metropolitan  chapels  sprang  from  the  enter- 
prise of  Thomas  Wilson^  and  three  of  them  were  erected  almost 
entirely  at  his  own  expense,  within  ten  years,  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  £25,000 ;  a  memorial  of  zeal  and  Christian  devotion  to 
which  there  can  be  found  no  parallel  case. 

Besides  these  large  London  chapels  Mr.  Wilson  was  the 
founder  of  others  in  the  suburbs,  including  Kentish  Town,  Hol- 
loway^  Finchley,  and  the  beautiful  chapel  at  Richmond,  of 
which  I  was  for  some  years  the  minister,  or  rather  of  the 
one  erected  on  the  same  plan  (for  the  original  was  burned 
down).  Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Mr.  W^ilson  either  projected 
or  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the  erection  of  the  chapels 
in  York  Boad,  Lambeth ;  Camden  Town  (Mr.  Harrison's)  ;  and 
Westminster  (the  scene  of  Mr.  Martin's  earlier  ministry) ;  and 
yet  others.  Before  a  Chapel  Building  Society  was  heard  of,  he 
did  the  work  of  such  a  society  himself,  and  found  the  greater 
part  of  the  funds. 

At  the  same  time  that  these  chapel- building  projects  were 
being  wrought  out,  Mr.  Wilson  led  the  movement  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  Academy  from  Hoxton  to  Highbury,  where  spacious 
college  buildings  were  erected  for  i&  use.  The  house,  No.  12, 
Highbury  Place,  which  Mr.  Wilson  was  at  this  time  inhabiting, 
became  tiie  private  business  place  of  the  institution,  where  many 
a  young  man,  whose  name  has  since  become  known  in  the 
Church,  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  examination  by  Mr.  Wilson 
and  the  committee.  The  College  is  now  merged  in  New  College, 
and  the  house  in  EUghbury  Place  is  razed  to  its  foundations^  the 
site  having  been  tunnelled  under  for  a  railway. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  further  record  of  the  important  part 
Mr.  Wilson  played  in  the  great  Evangelistic  movements  of  his 
time.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Bible  Society,  the 
Beligious  Tract  Society,  to  which  he  was  the  first  contributor, 
and  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  of  which  he  was  for  many 
years  treasurer.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Orphan 
Working  School,  and  also  of  the  Congregational  School  for  the 
Education  of  the  Sons  of  Ministers.  The  Associate  Fund  for  the 
Belief  of  Poor  Ministers  was  founded  mainly  by  his  efforts. 
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Times  have  changed,  and  no  man  perhaps  could  now  occupy  the 
important  position  which  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson  did  in  his  deno- 
mination. 

The  historical  importance  to  Congregationalism  which  gathers 
around  his  name  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  reason  for  this 
more  lengthened  notice  of  him  than  of  some  others  who  lie  here. 

Mr.  Wilson's  interest  in  old  Abney  House  and  grounds  has 
already  been  recorded  in  the  course  of  our  *  Walks.*  About 
two  years  before  he  died,  in  company  with  his  son  and  younger 
daughter,  Mrs.  John  Addison  Coombs,  he  took  a  special  *  walk '  in 
Abney  Park ;  for  in  the  course  of  it  he  told  them  that  he  had 
come  to  choose  a  piece  of  ground  which  should  be  to  him  as  '  a 
possession  of  a  burying-pkce.'  He  then  fixed  upon  the  spot, 
which  he  shortly  afterwsurds  purchased,  and  gave  directions  for 
the  construction  of  a  large  vault.  Wliile  this  was  being  pre- 
pared he  paid  another  visit  to  the  ground^  accompanied  by  his 
wife,  and  descended  into  the  narrow  receptacle  as  if  to  take 
possession  of  it  in  his  own  living  person.  He  became  its  first 
occupant  in  1843. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  this  tomb.  There  sleeps  with 
Thomas  Wilson  in  the  same  vault — ^besides  his  beloved  wife,  his 
eldest  daughter,  and  her  devoted  husband,  James  Stratten — ^Mr. 
Wilson's  only  son, 

Joshua  Wilson,  Esq. 

Never  prominent  in  public  life,  as  was  his  father,  he  inherited 
all  the  devotion  and  generosity  of  his  more  energetic  sire. 
Having  enjoyed  a  liberal  education  he  devoted  himself  largely 
to  letters.  He  was  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  especially  in 
Puritan  theology  and  Nonconformist  literature.  His  valuable 
libraiy  not  only  filled  the  shelves  but  covered  the  floor,  and 
scattered  itself  over  the  whole  house.  I  felt  it  an  honour  to 
be  able  to  mention  a  book  of  any  worth  he  had  not  got,  and  when- 
ever this  was  done  the  book  was  generally  added  at  once  to  his 
collection.  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson  had  a  singularly  gentle  nature 
and  amiable  spirit,  and  was  altogether  a  beautiful  character. 
He  was  an  ardent  Nonconformist,  a  pious  Congregationalist,  and 
a  staunch  adherent  of  the  old  theology.  like  his  father,  he 
believed  that  no  man  could  do  a  greater  thing  for  his  generation 
than  to  build  a  chapel  where  one  was  needed,  and  he  devoted  to 
this  and  other  religious  objects  as  large  a  proportion  of  his 
smaller  income  as  his  father  did  of  his  larger  one.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  gave  away  a  full  half  of  it.  Quiet  and  unosten- 
tatious in  his  habits,  and  also  in  the  exercise  of  his  liberality,  he 
was  hardly  known  by  face  to  many  of  the  leaders  of  his  deno- 
mination ;  but  he  was  a  lover  of  good  men,  and  was  never  better 
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pleased  than  when  entertaining  ministers  at  his  house^  at  Ton- 
bridge  WeUs,  where  indeed  some  of  them  could  always  find  a 
welcome.  All  who  knew  him  in  the  inner  circle  of  friendship 
loved  him  with  a  reverent  affection.  He  was  gathered  to  his 
fathers  in  1874,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

[Since  these  lines  were  written  this  tomb  has  opened  once 
more  to  receive  the  remains  of  Mrs.  Joshua  Wilson,  widow  of 
the  above.  She  came  of  a  much-respected  Liverpool  family,  and 
her  brother,  Mr.  Marshall  Bulley,  married  the  daughter  of  Dr. 
Baffles.  Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  devoted  Christian  lady,  greatly 
honoured  and  beloved.  With  her  passes  away  the  last  of  the 
elder  generation  of  the  Wilson  family.] 

The  other  occupant  of  this  tomb,  and  one  whose  life  was  a 
power  among  the  Congregational  pulpits  of  the  Metropolis  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  is 

The  Rsvebsnd  James  Stbatten. 

For  forty  years  Mr.  Stratten  was  minister  of  Paddington  Chapel, 
having  gone  there  from  Dublin  two  or  three  years  after  its 
erection,  and  here  he  exercised  a  ministry  of  singular  ability  and 
power.  He  was  indeed  a  'bom'  preacher,  and  he  lived  to 
preach.  Not  a  great  thinker  going  down  to  the  roots  of  things, 
he  was  more  meditative  than  studious,  and  dealt  more  with 
forms  of  truth  than  with  its  essences.  But  his  mode  of  presen- 
tation had  considerable  freshness  and  even  originality,  and  his 
ddiveiy  possessed  great  charm.  His  striking  presence  and 
wonderful  animation  of  manner,  combined  with  deep  solemmty, 
added  to  his  power  as  a  preacher,  and  his  fervent  soul  breathed 
devotion.  No  wonder  that  with  the  advantageous  position 
Paddington  Chapel  afibrded  he  gathered  around  him  a  lurge  and 
influential  cong^gation.  I  h^e  seen  rows  of  carriag^  not 
only  surrounding  his  chapel,  but  stretching  down  the  adjacent 
street.  There  were  many  of  all  ranks  to  whom  Mr.  Stnitten's 
ministry  was  an  inspiration,  and  the  Grospel  as  he  preached  it 
the  life  of  their  soul.  The  high  strain  at  which  his  ministry 
was  pitched  no  doubt  wore  out  his  nervous  power,  so  that  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  into  privacy  some  years  before  he  died. 
In  a  spirit  of  beautiful  resignation,  like  Dr.  Watts,  he  'waited 
God's  leave  to  die.'  I  remember  him  once  quoting  to  me  as  his 
own  sentiments  the  lines  of  Bichard  Baxter : 

'  Lord,  it  belongs  not  to  my  care, 

Whether  I  die  or  live  ; 
To  love  and  serve  Thee  is  my  share, 
And  this  Thy  grace  must  give. 

'  If  life  be  long  I  will  be  glad, 

That  I  may  long  obey : 
If  short— yet  wliy  shouia  I  be  sad 
To  soar  to  endless  day  V 
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I  have  bent  over  his  couch  to  catch  his  whispers  when  death 
seemed  nigh,  and  then  knelt  by  his  side  and  tried  to  express  his 
desires  in  words  of  prayer — yet  he  lived  on.  It  seemed  mys- 
terious that  one  whose  work  was  done^  and  who  was  so  ripe  for 
glory,  should  have  been  kept  so  long  waiting,  but  no  doubt  there 
were  some  finishing  touches  which  the  great  Artist  deemed 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  character,  though  we  could 
not  see  where. 

At  length  the  summons  came  (May  12, 1872),  and  he  quietly 
passed  away  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age.  This  vault 
was  opened  to  receive  his  remains,  and  they  were  placed  beside 
those  of  his  devoted  wife,  who  had  almost  suddenly  been  stricken 
down  by  his  side  about  two  years  before,  leaving  him  to  finish 
his  pilgrimage  alone.  It  fell  to  me  to  conduct  his  funeral,  which 
his  family  preferred  should  be  strictly  private.  It  was  almost 
secretly,  therefore,  that  we  bore  him  hither ;  but  friends  who  had 
discovered  the  time  and  place  of  sepulture  stood  round  the  open 
vault,  in  drenching  rain,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred. 
And  so  '  his  body  was  buried  in  peace/  and  we  bade  *  farewell ' 
to  dear  Uncle  Stratten. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  one  honoured  tomb  has  furnished 
enough  of  suggestion  for  one  '  walk.' 

Cloaely  gathering  around  it  are  the  sleeping-places  of  many 
well-known  in  their  day  as  ministers  of  the  Church  of  Christ. 
Immediately  opposite  is  that  of  good  Clement  Dukes,  the 
demoted  pastor.  Just  behind  it  is  that  of  Dr.  Ebenezer  Hender- 
80X,  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  co-workers  as  theological  tutor  at 
Hoxton  and  Highbury  Colleges,  an  erudite  Hebraist,  and  withal 
a  gentle  soul  of  great  simplicity  of  Christian  character,  whom  I 
knew  and  revered  in  his  later  years  as  my  neighbour,  when  he 
held  a  little  pastorate  at  East  Sheen.  Near  at  hand  is  the  tomb 
of  Db.  Joseph  Fletcher,  once  of  Blackburn,  where  he  was  the 
head  of  what  has  since  become  the  Lancashire  Independent 
College,  but  better  known  as  the  able  minister  of  Stepney  Meet- 
ing, in  which,  when  a  young  boy,  I  have  heard  him  preach,  as 
afterwards  I  heard  his  friend  Dr.  Balph  Wardlaw  preach  his 
funeral  sermon.  Close  by  appears  the  name  of  Dr.  Fletcher's 
former  pupil,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Stowell,  for  some  years  tutor  of 
Botherham,  and  afterwards,  for  a  short  time,  of  Cheshunt  Col- 
lege ;  a  man  of  surprising  intellectual  vigour  combined  with 
strange  infirmities  of  character,  concerning  both  of  which  I  might 
say  much  as  one  of  his  Cheshunt  students.  But  he  hardly 
came  within  the  range  of  our  Metropolitan  Church  life.  Pro- 
ceeding along  by  the  yew-trees  we  meet  with  other  well-known 
names,  and  one  specially  honoured  and  beloved ;  but  we  dare 
not  linger  now. 
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I  would  thankfully  acknowledge  the  many  appreciative  com- 
munications that  reach  me  concerning  these  '  walks/  and  I  may 
remind  kind  friends  who  suggest  yet  further  names  for  future 
sketches  that  my  purpose  is  limited  to  those  who  occupied  lead- 
ing positions  in  the  Churches  in  the  bygone  years,  and  chiefly  to 
those  who  lived  and  laboured  in  the  Metropolis.  Even  firom 
these  selection  is  necessary  on  account  of  the  exacting  demand 
for  space  which  this  series  of  papers  make  in  the  pages  of  this 
Magazine. 

James  BRAKWHirE  French. 


EXCOMMUNICATION  OF  QUEEN  ELIZABETH. 

The  two  predecessors  of  Pius  Y..  thoueh  they  kept  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  suspended  over  EJizabeui,  had  delayed  to  pronounce  it, 
in  the  hope  of  reclaiming  her  from  her  heresy ;  but  the  Queen's  per- 
sistency  made  it  vain  longer  to  entertain  that  hope,  and  the  energetic 
and  intolerant  ecclesiastic  who  now  occupied  the  Papal  throne  proceeded 
to  fulminate  the  sentence.  It  was  given  at  the  Vatican  on  the  5th  of 
May,  1570.  After  large  assertion  of  the  Pope's  power  oyer  kings  and 
nations,  the  bull  excommunicates '  Elizabeth,  the  pretended  Queen  of 
England,  a  slave  of  wickedness,  lending  thereunto  a  helping  hand,  with 
whom,  as  in  a  sanctuary,  the  most  pernicious  of  all  men  have  found  a 
refuge.  This  very  woman  havingseized  on  the  kingdom,  and  monstrously 
usurping  the  supreme  place  of  Head  of  the  Church  in  all  England,  and 
the  chief  authority  ana  junsdiction  thereof,  hath  again  brought  back  the 
said  kingdom  into  miserable  destruction,  which  was  then  ne>irly  reduced 
to  the  Catholic  failh  and  good  fruits.'  After  lengthened  enumeration  of 
the  '  impieties  and  wicked  actions'  of  the '  pretended  Queen  of  England,' 
the  Pope  continues  :  'We  do  out  of  the  fulness  of  our  Apostolic  power 
declare  the  aforesaid  Elizabeth,  being  a  heretia  and  a  favourer  of  heretics, 
and  her  adherents  in  the  matters  aforesaid,  to  have  incurred  the  sentence 
of  anathema,  and  to  be  cut  off  from  the  unity  of  the  body  of  Christ 
And  moreover  we  do  declare  her  to  be  deprived  of  her  pretended  title  to 
the  kingdom  aforesaid,  and  of  aXL  dominion,  dignity,  and  privil^e  what- 
soever.   And  we  do  command  and  intetdict  all  and  every  the 

noblemen,  subjects,  people  and  others  aforesaid,  that  thev  presume  not 
to  obey  her  or  her  monitions,  mandates,  and  laws  ;  and  those  who  shall 
do  the  contrary,  we  do  strike  with  the  like  sentence  of  anathema.'  llie 
signal  having  been  given  from  the  Vatican,  the  war  was  forthwith 
commenced.  The  Papal  corps  were  to  invade  the  land  in  separate  and 
successive  detachments.  First  came  the  sappers  and  niiners,  for  so  we 
may  denominate  the  Jesuits,  who  followed  in  the  immediate  wake  of  the 
buU.  Next  appeared  the  skirmishers,  the  men  with  poniards,  blessed 
and  sanctified  by  Rome,  to  take  off  the  leading  Protestants,  and  before 
and  above  all,  Elizabeth.  The  heavier  troops,  namely,  the  armies  of  the 
Popish  sovereigns,  were  to  arrive  on  the  field  in  the  close  of  the  day,  and 
provided  the  work  were  not  already  done  by  the  Jesuit  and  the  aMaawin, 
they  were  to  do  what  remained  of  it,  and  complete  the  victory  by  the 
irresistible  blow  of  armed  force.  Over  the  great  ruin  of  throne  and 
altar,  of  rights  and  liberties,  the  Papacy  would  erect  once  more  its 
pavilion  of  darkness. — From  *  The  Hif&ry  of  PraUstarUism,'  by  the  Ett. 
Dr,  Wylie^  for  March* 
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THE  IDYLL  OF  'ELAINE.' 

Each  of  the  Idylls  may  be  read  by  itself.  The  symbolism  is 
sufficiently  elastic  to  allow  of  a  little  exchange  of  parts ;  and 
the  part  of  fallen  humanity  is  played  now  by  one  and  now  by 
another  of  the  knights  who  coUectiyely,  in  'The  Coming  of 
Arthur/  represent  the  faculties  that  surround  the  spirit  of  man 
and  give  it  access  to,  and  function  in,  the  world  of  sense.  In 
'Elame'  Arthur  stands  for  the  spirit  of  man  dominated  by 
conscience,  or  conscience  itself,  passing  sometimes  into  the 
semblance  of  Him  whose  voice  conscience  is.  In  the  Lancelot 
of  this  IdyU  there  is  a  strain  of  nobility,  mingled  with  such  very 
human  weakness,  and  the  struggle  of  the  nobler  nature  to  get 
the  upper  hand  is  so  tempestuous  and  tragic,  that  we  are 
strangely  moved  by  the  spectacle  of  a  conflict  nearly  resembling 
what  is,  or  ought  to  be^  part  of  the  history  of  our  own  lives. 
As  we  look  on  Lancelot  strivings  like  the  athlete  that  he  was^ 
with  his  sin,  we  are  reminded  of  the  wonderful  group  of 
Laocoon  and  his  sons  wrestling  with  the  serpents,  and  of 
Flaxman's  illustration,  in  *  bas-relief,'  of  the  prayer  *  Deliver  us 
from  evil,'  and  of  Paul's  autobiography  in  the  7th  of  Eomans. 
Lancelot  had  sinned,  deeply — sinned  against  his  glorious  lord 
King  Arthur,  and  moral  catastrophe  overtakes  him — ^inward 
tumults,  rendings,  darkness,  meanings  of  his  good  angel,  and 
menaces  of  judgment.  But  he  never  loses  sight  of  the  height 
from  which  he  fell — never  dawdles  easily  along  the  level  ground 
of  pleasant  sin,  unconscious  of  the  resplendent  table-lands,  high 
in  the  azure,  which  were  the  true  home  of  his  spirit.  TSot  did 
he  ever  sink  into  the  misery,  even  if  gilded  and  sugared  misery, 
of  not  knowing  the  depth  of  his  falL  A  blessed  thing  is  it 
when  the  soul  has  life  enough  to  suffer  from  shame  and  self- 
reproach. 

'  The  maid  Elaine 

Lifted  her  eyes,  and  read  his  lineaments. 

The  great  and  guilty  love  he  bore  the  Queen, 

In  battle  with  the  love  he  bore  his  lord. 

Had  marred  Mb  face,  and  mark'd  it  ere  his  time. 

Another,  sinnine  on  such  heights  with  one, 

The  flower  of  all  the  west  and  ail  the  world, 

Had  been  the  sleeker  for  it ;  but  in  him 

His  mood  was  often  like  a  fiend,  and  rose 

And  drove  him  into  wastes  and  solitudes 

For  agony,  who  was  yet  a  Hving  soul.' 

Lancelot  was  never  blind  to  the  nobleness  of  Arthur.    Con- 
science never  lost  its  power  to  sting  him,  nor  his  nature  the 
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blessed  capacity  for  being  stung ;  he  never  descended  into  the 
ranks  of  the  '  twice-dead,  plucked  up  by  the  roots.'  The  dark 
midnight  on  which  rises  no  dawn,  the  state  of  unpardonable 
sinfulness,  is  known  by  the  absolute  insensibility  of  good,  and  by 
an  incredulity  concerning  good  which  possesses  the  ruined  »)uL 
When  a  man,  looking  on  purity  and  moral  beauty  and  grandeur, 
says, '  I  see  nothing,'  and  looks  right  through  these  things,  as 
though  some  bodiless  ghost  seen  only  by  a  companion,  to  the 
solid-seeming  hills  of  worldly  and  fleshly  delight,  then  the  end 
has  come. 

Lancelot  says  of  Arthur : 

'  In  this  heathen  war  the  fire  of  God 
Fills  him  :  I  never  saw  his  hke  :  there  lives 
No  greater  leader.' 

'  In  me  there  dweUs 
"No  greatness,  save  it  be  some  far-off  touch 
Of  greatness  to  know  well  I  am  not  great ; 
There  is  the  man.' 

Yes,  sin  belittles  a  man.  Lancelot  bulked  largely  before  the 
world  that  gathered  to  the  lists  at  Gamelot ;  and  young  Lavaine, 
the  boy-knight,  to  whom  the  last  sentence  above-quoted  was 
addressed  by  Lancelot,  half  in  soliloquy, '  gazed  upon  him,  as  on 
a  thing  miraculous.'  The  world  will  not  understand  such 
marvellous  humility — calls  it  affectation.  But  Lancelot  was 
right,  and  the  greatest  thing  about  him  was  the  perception  of 
his  own  dwarfed  moral  stature  as  seen  by  the  side  of  Arthur, 
his  Conscience.  The  meanness  that  is  inseparable  from  sin, 
even  in  the  most  renowned  sinner,  is  illustrated  by  Lancelot's 
descending  to  a  lie  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  tournament  in 
deference  to  a  supposed  wish  of  Guinevere,  and  then  not  re- 
gretting that  he  had  lied,  but  that  he  had  lied  to  no  purpose. 

'  The  Queen 
Lifted  her  eyes,  and  they  dwelt  langoidly 
On  Lancelot,  where  he  stood  beside  the  king. 
He,  tlunking  that  he  read  her  meaning  there, 
"  Stay  with  me,  I  am  sick"     . 

yielded,  and  a  heart 
Love-lo^al  to  the  least  wish  of  the  Queen 
Ur^ed  him  to  speak  against  the  trutn,  and  say, 
'*  Sir  King,  my  ancient  wound  is  hardly  wholei. 
And  lets  me  from  the  saddle  ;"  and  the  king 
Glanced  first  at  him,  then  her,  and  went  his  way. 
No  sooner  gone  than  suddenly  she  began, 
'*  To  blame,  my  lord.  Sir  Lancelot,  much  to  blame. 
Why  go  you  not  to  these  fair  jousts  f  the  knights 
Are  half  of  them  our  enemies,  and  the  crowd 
Will  murmur."       .       .       .       . 
Then  Lancelot,  vext  at  having  lied  in  vain, 
**  Are  you  so  wise  t  you  were  not  once  so  wise." 
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Lancelot  is  torn  between  flesh  and  spirit,  between  his  noble 
love  for  Arthur  and  his  ignoble  love  for  Guinevere,  and  it  is 
only  after  a  long  agony  that  he  enters  in  at  the  strait  gate. 
The  honeyed  words  that  Guinevere,  the  flesh,  addresses  to  him, 
may  serve  to  remind  us  that '  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God,'  and  enmity  in  such  uncompromising  sort,  that  the  white 
light  of  divine  purity,  the  clear  and  perfect  beam  in  which  the 
glorified  exult,  and  to  which  they  are  transparent,  being  '  saints 
in  light,'  is  intolerable  and  repugnant  to  the  soiled  soul,  to 
which  indeed  Heaven,  as  it  truly  is,  must  be  bare  of  all  at- 
tractiveness, pallid  and  insipid  as  the  Elysian  Fields.  Guine- 
vere says : 

'  Friend,  to  me 
He  Ib  all  fault  who  hath  no  fault  at  all, 
For  who  loves  me  mast  have  a  touch  of  earth. 
The  low  sun  makes  the  colour  :  I  am  yours, 
"Not  Arthur's,  as  you  know,  save  by  the  bond.' 

Lancelot  goes  in  disguise  to  the  tournament,  wins  the  prize^ 
but  is  sorely  wounded^  and  borne  away  to  a  hermit's  cell  by 
Lavaine.  There  the  sweet  maid  Elaine,  drawn  by  an  innocent 
bat  adoring  love  for  the  gracious  and  puissant  knight,  finds  him 
and  tends  him  in  his  conflict  between  life  and  death.  And 
then  comes  the  pathos,  deepening  into  hopeless  tragedy,  of  the 
sin  that  marred  his  history,  and  overflowing  fi*om  its  bitter 
fountain  in  his  heart,  welled  out  on  to  that  young  lovely  life  in 
all  the  fragrance  of  its  spring,  and  wilted  its  budding  flowers 
like  snow  in  June.  The  sulphiirous  combustion  of  sin  in  the 
soul  not  only  prevents  its  *  joy  in  God,'  and  takes  all  the  subtle 
sweetness  out  of  heavenly  manna,  but  it  sophisticates  the 
palate  even  for  the  highest  satisfactions  and  delights  of  earthly 
life,  searing  the  tongue.  If  this  were  all  it  were  bad  enough, 
though  the  sinner  alone  would  be  the  sufl^erer ;  but,  even  if  he 
be  no  vulgar  ruflian,  and  if  he  keep  the  polish  which  the  world 
values  as  if  it  were  solid  metal,  he  cannot  but  bring  sorrow  into 
sweet  lives  he  might  have  blessed.  The  tangled  skein  of  sin  is 
abont  him,  hampering  him  when  he  would  do  good.  The 
fountain  of  his  heart  is  bitter,  and  he  cannot  give  the  cup  of 
puie  water  to  those  who  fall  thirsting  at  his  feet. 

'  The  sick  man 
Would  call  her  friend  and  sister,  sweet  Elaine, 
Would  listen  for  her  coming  and  regret 
Her  parting  step,  and  held  her  tenderly, 
And  lov'd  her  with  all  love  except  the  love 
Of  man  and  woman  when  they  love  their  best, 
Closest,  and  sweetest,  and  had  died  the  death 
In  any  knightly  fashion  for  her  sake. 

20 
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And  peradventore  had  lie  seen  her  first 
She  might  have  made  this  and  that  other  world 
Another  world  for  the  sick  man  ;  but  now 
The  shackles  of  an  old  love  straitened  him ; 
His  honour  rooted  in  dishonour  stood, 
And  faith  unfaithful  kept  him  falsely  true.' 

Lancelot  is  just  such  a  marvellous  tjrpe  of  fallen  humanity  as 
is  depicted  in  that  glowing  passage  of  Howe's  '  Living  Temple/ 
beginning  thus :  '  That  God  hath  withdrawn  Himself,  and  left 
this  His  temple  desolate,  we  have  many  sad  and  plain  proofs 
before  us;'  and  ending  thus  :  'You  come  amidst  all  this  con- 
fusion, as  unto  the  ruined  palace  of  some  great  prince,  in  which 
you  see  here  the  fragments  of  a  noble  pillar,  there  the  shattered 
pieces  of  some  curious  imagery,  and  all  lying  neglected  and 

useless  amongst  heaps  of  dirt The  faded  glory,  the 

darkness,  the  disorder,  the*  impurity,  the  decayed  state  in  all 
respects  of  this  temple,  too  plainly  show  that  the  great  in- 
habitant is  gone.' 

Lancelot,  representing  Humanity  royal  but  fallen,  having 
become  traitor  to  Conscience,  King  Arthur — and  linked  himself 
with  the  Flesh,  Guinevere — reaps  for  himself  what  he  has  sown, 
for  '  God  is  not  mocked.'  But  no  man  banquets  alone  on  the 
harvest  of  his  life.  He  spreads  a  table ;  and  there  are  those, 
perhaps  the  sweetest  souls  he  knows,  who  must  sit  with  him  at 
his  Dead  Sea  feast  And  when  bis  innocent  surrounding  circle 
taste  his  poisoned  cup,  and  Elaine  sinks,  swooning  mortally  in 
the  atmosphere  of  his  sin,  be  feels  the  fires  of  purgatory.  But 
the  innocent  belonging  to  the  'pure  in  heart  who  see  God,' 
though  they  thus  suffer,  driven  in  wintry  blasts  and  darkness 
of  soul  from  an  earthly  paradise,  have  scarcely  thrown  open  the 
door  that  leads  to  the  great  Void  before  their  winter  wanes  to 
summer,  and  the  icy  gales  of  distress  are  lulled  into  fragrant 
zephyrs,  and  love  and  fight  wrap  them  and  bear  them  whither  we 
fain  would  follow.  So  Elaine  sings,  in  her  profound  hunger  of 
heart,  the  '  Song  of  Love  and  Death ' — 

'  Sweet  love  that  seems  not  made  to  fade  away 
Sweet  death  that  seems  to  make  us  loveless  clay, 
I  know  not  which  is  sweeter,  no,  not  I.' 

'  I  fain  would  follow  love  if  that  could  be  ; 
I  needs  must  follow  death,  who  calls  for  me  ; 
Call  and  I  follow,  I  follow  !  let  me  die.' 

No  pang  is  spared  to  the  sinful  man ;  he  is  '  salted  with  fiie.' 
The  exquisite  pathos  of  the  death  and  burial  of  Elaine,  her 
sweet  forgiveness  of  him  who  would  not  forgive  himself,  and  the 
coals  of  fire  heaped  upon  him  by  the  caressing  kindness  of 
Arthur,  kindness    so   undeserved,  drive    him  well-nigh  into 
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madness.  But  Lancelot  represents  man  the  ofifspring  of  Grod — 
man  over  whom  the  Church  of  Christ  yearns  and  prays,  and 
whom  in  very  infancy  she  has  nursed,  and  over  whose  cradle 
she  has  sang  hymns  of  faith  and  hope.  Conscience  tells  him, 
as  sweet  Elaine,  in  all  her  loveliness  seeming  '  not  as  dead,  but 
fast  asleep,  and  lying  as  though  she  smiled/  is  laid  among  '  the. 
dust  of  half-forgotten  kings/  that  he  was  bom  of  mystic 
sapemal  parentage  that  should  have  held  him  back  from  a  life 
that  wrought  a  sorrow  like  his : 

'Why  did  the  Eling  dwell  on  my  name  to  me  ? 
Mine  own  name  uiames  me,  seeminfi;  a  reproach  : 
Lancelot,  whom  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Stole  from  his  mother — as  the  story  runs. 
She  chanted  snatches  of  mysterious  song, 
Heard  on  the  winding  waters,  eve  and  mom  ; 
She  kissed  me,  saying, ''  Thou  art  fair,  my  child 
As  a  king's  son  f  and  often  in  her  arms 
She  bare  me,  pacing  on  the  dusky  mere.' 

And  thus  he  laments,  in  the  bitter  but  cleansing  fires  of  self- 
reproach,  not  knowing  as  yet  that  the  Befiner  was  with  him  in 

the  fire: 

'  Not  knowing  he  should  die  a  holy  man.' 

I  propose  in  a  following  '  Table  Talk '  to  deal  with  the  most 
allegorical  of  all  the  IdyUs,  and  one  in  which  the  interpretation 
lies  very  near  the  surface — *  Gareth  and  Lynette.' 

Edward  Butler. 


PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

Do  not  Patronise. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  the  dedications  of  authors  in  the  olden 
times  to  their  patrons.  Nothing  reminds  us  more  forcibly  of 
tihe  improved  position  of  literature  than  the  fact  that  such  ful- 
some adulations,  for  instance,  as  they  wrote,  would  now  be  met 
with  inextinguishable  laughter.  Still,  it  remains  true  that  many 
people  ail-unconsciously  patronise.  Some  do  it  as  to  Hhe 
manner  bom/  but  it  is  very  disagreeable  to  the  sufferers  from 
it  There  are  more  patrons  than  those  of  ecclesiastical  livings. 
Sometimes  pity  is  patronage,  and  the  patrons  seem  disappointed 
when  the  article  is  not  wanted.  '  I  am  so  sorry  for  you,  my  dear 
fiiend  T  they  say.    You  naively  ask, '  What  for  V    '  Oh,  I  have 

heard  that *    'Well,  it  is  a  mistake;    I  have  no  such 

trouble.'  *  But  you  have  a  trouble,  haven't  you  ?  Now  I  am 
sitre  you  have.'  Having  opened  the  precious  unguent^  they 
want  to  pour  it  over  you  somehow.    And  if  you  assure  them 
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that  there  is  no  demand  for  the  article  at  all,  they  seem  wounded. 
Kindness  is  always  beautiful  and  inspiring,  as  between  man  and 
man,  but  patronage  raises  the  worst  feelings  of  human  nature. 

People  who  are  Hurt. 

These  are  generally  selfish  people.  They  are  always  highly 
sensitive — about  themselves  !  It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the 
'hurt '  comes.  They  are  hurt  that  they  have  not  been  visited; 
never  hurt  that  they  have  neglected  to  visit  others.  You 
passed  them  in  the  street,  and  that  hurt  them  (though  you  are 
short-sighted),  but  they  are  not  hurt  that  they  passed  yon. 
Hurt  people  are  always  looking  at  the  world's  relation  to  them, 
and  never  at  their  relation  to  the  world !  I  remember  one  old 
gentleman  in  my  first  pastorate  sajring, '  I  have  been  a  member 
of  this  church  thirty  years,  and  I  have  often  been  poorly  and 
weary,  and  only  the  pastor  now  and  then,and  the  deacons  scarcely 
ever,  call  upon  me,  and  I  have  had  a  deal  of  trouble.'  I  said, 
'  Thkty  years !  that  is  a  long  tima  And  you  have  had  the  widow, 
and  the  fatherless,  and  the  sick  close  to  your  doors.  How  many 
people  have  yovi,  called  upon  during  those  thirty  years  ?*  Dear 
old  gentleman !  he  had  quite  a  shock  of  surprise  at  the  question ; 
he  did  not  think  that  to  be  his  business  at  all :  he  was  not  the 
man  to  call,  too  nervous,  etc.  He,  for  instance,  looked  at  the 
relation  of  the  church  to  him,  and  not  his  relation  to  the  churcL 
Moral :  Do  not  trouble  yourself  much  about '  hurt '  people. 

Trifles. 

There  are  none !  They  are  often  pivots  on  which  the  greatest 
events  turn.  There  are  no  trifling  faults,  just  as  there  are  no 
trifling  leaks  in  ships,  or  trifling  attacks  of  disease.  As  of  evil, 
so  of  good.  The  sum  of  every  day's  misery  or  happiness  is 
made  up  of  trifles. 

'  Commit  thy  trifles  unto  God,  for  to  Him  is  nothing  trivial ; 
And  it  is  but  the  littleness  of  man  that  seeth  no  greatness  in  a  trifle. 

Saturday  Evening. 

Avoid  social  entertainments  and  such-like  excitements,  if  pos- 
sible, on  this  evening.  '  It  was  the  preparation,  and  the  Sabbath 
drew  nigh.'  I  am  convinced  that  only  what  we  prepare  for  in 
heart  shall  we  give  proper  honour  to  and  really  and  profitably 
enjoy.  

If  thou  desire  to  be  truly  valiant,  fear  to  do  anv  iiyury  ;  he  that  fears 
not  to  do  evil  is  always  afraid  to  suffer  evil ;  he  that  never  fears  is 
desperate  ;  and  he  that  fears  always  is  a  coward  :  he  is  the  true  valiant 
man  that  dares  nothing  but  what  he  may,  and  fears  nothing  but  what 
he  ought — Quarles. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATION  OF  UNDESIGNED  COINCIDENCB  IN  SCRIPTURE. 

In  an  age  like  our  own,  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  scientific 
method,  the  special  demand  is  for  the  evidence  of  facts.  Argu- 
ments of  an  abstract  metaphysical  nature  are  less  and  less 
appreciated.  Those  of  an  historical  character  are  eagerly  studied. 
IVue  it  is,  and  a  sad  truth,  that  there  are  would-be  philosophers 
around  us  who  challenge  even  the  first  truths  of  religion.  There 
is  a  region  of  speculative  science  in  which  there  are  bold  and 
even  presumptuous  attempts  to  penetrate  transcendental  mys- 
teries, and  from  such  a  region  dense  clouds  of  scepticism  and 
doubt  pour  out  and  darken  many  a  familiar  growth  of  the  past. 
Bat  common  sense  will  always  turn  aside  from  speculation  to 
the  solid  structure  of  facts,  which  can  be  examined  closely  and 
tested  all  round.  Philosophers  and  philosophical  scientists,  and 
theorists  of  all  kinds,  are  dangerous  guides;  and  the  people  know 
it.  They  are  not  to  be  blindly  followed.  They  dress  up  their 
new-femgled  notions  in  attractive  garments  and  introduce  them 
into  the  best  society.  But  the  conspiracy  against  Christianity 
soon  leaks  out  The  anirmis  betrays  itself.  Multitudes  are 
revolted  by  the  want  of  conmion  honesty  and  straightforwardness. 
And  the  ultimate  issue  is  a  reaction  in  favour  of  the  old  creed. 

There  is  a  decided  set  in  the  tide  of  popular  thought  in  favour 
of  historical  evidences.  It  is  a  relief  to  get  away  from  the 
intolerable  pedantry  of  science  and  the  jargon  of  an  ambitious 
philosophy  (which  on  the  assumption  of  knowing  nothing  bases 
a  system  which  aims  at  explaining  everything),  and  enter  the 
region  of  our  own  mother  tongue,  where  we  seem  to  be  able  to 
know  what  our  neighbours  are  talking  about.  But  it  would  be 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  even  the  historical  argument  is  not 
exposed  to  the  same  kind  of  sophistry  and  overstrained  attention 
to  detail  which  has  been  working  so  disastrously  elsewhere. 
What  may  be  called  hypercriticism  is  the  bane  of  many,  in  the 
study  of  the  Bible.  Both  in  Germany  and  Holland,  and  of  late 
in  Great  Britain  itself,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  overthrow 
the  authority  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  the  views 
entertained  of  them  for  many  centuries,  by  the  application  of  a 
minute  criticism  to  the  language  and  structure  of  the  books,  in 
which  frequently  the  most  revolutionary  conclusions  are  sup- 
posed to  be  established  on  the  narrow  basis  of  the  critic's  in(U- 
vidual  judgment.  The  superior  authority  of  modem  scholarship 
is  assumed  throughout.  And  positions  which  have  never  really 
been  established  are  made  the  starting-points  for  all  manner  of 
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novelties  of  theory,  both  as  to  the  meaning  and  as  to  the  author- 
ship and  date  of  Scripture.  There  must  be  many  simple-minded, 
imtrained  readers  of  such  works  as  those  which  have  appeared 
of  late  on  the  Pentateuch  and  on  the  Prophets,  who  have  felt 
themselves  utterly  bewildered,  in  the  sense  of  unsettlement,  and 
helter-skelter  flight  from  old  strongholds  in  which  they  have 
been  calmly  trusting.  It  wiU  be  welcome  to  their  ruffled  feel- 
ings to  escape  from  such  a  region  of  wild  speculation,  and  entering 
a  more  familiar  scene,  to  fix  a  steady  gaze  upon  some  plain  facts, 
about  which  there  is  no  haze  of  theory  whatsoever. 

It  has  always  been  recognised  that  undesigned  coincidence  is 
a  powerful  argument  of  truthfulness.  When  independent  state- 
ments tally  in  points  where  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  any 
collusion  could  have  been  arranged,  we  are  even  more  convinced 
by  the  coincidence  than  by  the  general  argument  in  the  main 
current  of  the  narrative.  The  scattered  fragments  of  fossil-bones 
as  they  lie  apart  prove  nothing  but  their  own  existence,  but  when 
adjusted  and  shown  in  their  mutual  relation  and  interdependence, 
they  reveal  the  past  in  the  most  striking  and  vivid  manner. 
Both  in  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  there  are  many 
instances  in  which  slight,  passing  allusions,  which  could  not 
have  been  inserted  by  any  impostor,  wonderfully  confirm  the 
date  and  authorship  of  the  writings  in  which  they  are  found. 
We  propose  to  follow  out  one  of  these  in  the  present  paper.  It 
is  by  no  means  the  most  impressive,  but  it  will  serve  to  exem- 
plify the  general  principle  of  coincidence,  which  we  would 
commend  to  the  attention  of  all  who  study  the  evidences  of 
religion  as  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  portion  of  the  subject 

In  the  fourth  chapter  pf  the  Apostle  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  in  the  fourteenth  verse^  the  name  of  the  Evangelist 
Luke  is  introduced  with  others,  apparently  in  the  most  natursd 
and  casual  way,  as  though  he  were  well  known  to  the  Colossian 
Christians,  and  he  is  called  'Luke  the  beloved  physician.'  We 
propose  to  foUow  out  this  slight  allusion  and  show  that  it  con- 
firms the  tradition  of  the  early  Church  that  Luke  was  the  author 
of  the  third  Gospel,  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

The  Apostle  Paul  was  twice  a  prisoner  at  Rome.  The  fijst 
imprisonment  is  briefly  described  in  the  concluding  words  of  the 
Acts  (xxviii.  30),  *  And  Paul  dwelt  two  whole  years  in  his  own 
hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  unto  him.'  The  writer 
of  the  Acts  was  with  him  during  a  portion  of  the  nussionaiy 
journeys  described  in  the  precedmg  chapters,  and  arrived  widi 
him  in  the  great  metropolis  of  Italy.  The  Epistle  to  the  Colos- 
sians was,  no  doubt,  written  during  the  first  imprisonment,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  would  be  composed  immediately  on  the 
Apostle's  arrival  in  the  city.     Luke  therefore  was  with  the 
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Apostle  after  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  probably  during  the 
two  years  to  which  he  refers.  His  name  is  again  mentioned  in 
2  Tim.  iv.  11, '  Only  Luke  is  with  me/  The  time  most  have 
been  immediately  before  the  Apostle's  martyrdom  which  ended 
his  second  imprisonment.  Precise  chronological  treatment  of  such 
references  is  impossible,  but  it  seems  probable  that  Luke  first 
joined  the  great  missionary  at  Troas,  on  his  second  missionary 
journey.  From  Troas  he  went  on  with  him  to  Philippi.  At 
Philippi,  he  was  left  for  a  while  to  help  the  believers  there,  until 
the  Apostle's  return  on  his  third  missionary  journey,  when  he 
was  sent  for  three  months  on  a  mission  to  Corinth  to  convey^ 
with  Titus,  the  second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  reference  to 
which  is  supposed  to  be  made  in  2  Cor.  viii  IS,  'A  brother 
whose  praise  is  in  the  Gospel  through  all  the  churches.'  After 
this  it  would  seem  that  the  Evangdist  remained  at  the  side  of 
the  great  teacher,  journeying  with  him  through  Miletus,  Tyre, 
and  Gaesarea  to  Jerusalem,  and  then  probably  to  the  end  of  his 
career.  So  that  between  the  years  58  A.D.  and  68  a.d.  the  two 
men  were  but  very  little  apart.  There  would  be  abundant 
opportunity  for  the  closest  intercourse.  Luke  would  hear  the 
Apostle  preach  many  times,  and  he  would  learn  from  him  in 
private  what  the  substance  of  that  Gospel  was  on  which  he 
founded  his  apostolic  mission.  He  would  drink  in  much  of  the  ' 
missionary  spirit,  and  would  thoroughly  sympathise  with  the 
broad  and  Catholic  teaching  of  one  who  was  sent  to  the  Gentiles. 
Nothing  is  known  of  Luke's  early  life,  but  he  was  certainly  of 
Gentile  birth,  had  close  connection  with  Antioch,  and  was 
probably  educated  in  the  university  of  Tarsus,  where  he  may 
have  known  something  of  the  talented  young  Jew  afterwards 
to  be  so  closely  associated  with  him.  Let  us  now  examine  the 
coincidences  which  we  meet  with  in  the  third  Gospel  confirming 
its  authorship. 

The  designation  is  somewhat  remarkable, '  the  beloved  phy- 
sician.' Surely  the  professional  character  of  Luke  would  not 
have  been  mentioned  had  not  the  Apostle  had  special  reason  to 
think  of  it  The  affectionate  nature  of  the  writer  we  all  know, 
but  we  know  also  his  weak  suffering  frame,  and  the  certainty 
that  he  would  have  many  occasions  for  consulting  his  companion 
and  experiencing  the  benefit  of  his  close  attendance  upon  him. 
No  doubt  it  was  gratitude  for  medical  skill  and  care  as  well  as 
personal  friendship  which  led  the  Apostle  to  speak  of  the  be- 
l^yved  physician.  No  one  imitating  the  apostolic  style  in  a  later 
age  would  have  inserted  so  brief  and  yet  significant  an  allusion 
as  this.  Had  the  reference  been  invented,  it  would  certainly 
have  been  much  fuller  and  less  general.  As  it  is,  it  seems 
exactly  such  a  brief  and  passing  reference  as  would  be  made  in 
a  genuine  correspondence. 
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We  ask  these  two  questions :  Are  there  traces  in  the  Grospels 
and  Acts  of  a  cultured  professional  mind  at  work  in  drawing  up 
the  narrative  ?  Are  the  descriptions  of  disease  and  physicd 
ailment  such  as  to  confirm  the  tradition  that  the  beloved  phy- 
sician was  the  writer  ? 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  the  few  verses  which  form  a 
kind  of  preface  to  the  third  Gospel  must  have  been  composed 
by  a  classically  educated  man.  They  are  pure  classical  Greek. 
In  the  narrative  itself,  while  much,  no  doubt,  is  taken  from 
Jewish  sources^  and  incorporated  with  little  change  by  the 
Gentile  author  into  his  work,  there  is  yet  an  orderliness  of 
narration,  and  a  clearness  of  description  which  may  indicate 
the  trained  observer  of  natural  facts,  and  the  cultivated  man  of 
the  world.  Besides  which,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  mode 
of  address  '  to  the  most  excellent  Theophilus,'  suggests  that  the 
writer  was  in  a  position  to  speak  as  a  man  of  education  to  one 
in  a  high  social  position,  with  some  degree  of  authority,  though 
with  the  utmost  respect  But  the  traces  of  Luke's  professional 
character  are  still  more  striking.  Although  some  of  them  may 
be  slight,  still  when  taken  together  they  produce  a  very  strong 
impression  that  the  writer  felt  a  special  interest  in  describing 
what  would  draw  the  attention  of  a  medical  man.  We  cannot 
vnthin  our  brief  space  do  more  than  enumera^  the  instances 
which  we  have  noticed.  The  list  might  be  enlarged,  and  the 
argument  must  be  supplied  chiefly  from  the  reader's  own  com- 
ments. 

1.  Luke  iv.  38.  The  'fever  of  which  Si/mon's  wife's  mother 
was  cured. — Matthew  and  Mark  say  she  was  '  laid  with  a  fever/ 
Luke,  '  holden  with  a  great  fever.'  That  is,  it  was  a  raging 
fever,  not  a  feve^rish  attack, 

2.  Luke  iv.  40.  Mvltitvdes  gathered  at  svmset, — ^Luke  says, 
'  sick  of  divers  diseases.*    The  other  Evangelists,  simply  '  sick.* 

3.  Luke  V.  12.  The  leper  is,  according  to  Luke,  'full  of 
leprosy.' 

4.  Luke  vi  6.  The  man  wiih  his  hand  withered, — ^Luke  says, 
'  his  right  hand.* 

5.  Luke  vii.  3.  The  CerUuinon's  servant. — ^Matthew,  '  griev- 
ously tormented.*    Luke, '  at  the  point  of  death.' 

6.  Luke  viii.  29.  The  demoniac  m  the  tombs. — ^Mark  says, 
'  No  man  could  bind  him,  no,  not  with  chains ;  because  he  had 
often  been  bound  with  fetters  and  chains,  and  the  chains  had 
often  been  plucked  asunder  by  him,  and  the  fetters  broken  in 
pieces ;  neither  could  any  man  tame  him.'  A  popular,  graphic 
account.  Luke's  is  simple  and  more  professional.  '  Oftentimes 
the  unclean  spirit  had  seized  him:  and  he  was  kept  under  guaid 
and  bound  with  chains  and  fetters;  and  breaMng  the  bonds 
asunder,  he  was  driven  of  the  devil  into  the  desert' 
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7.  Luke  viii.  41,  etc.  Jairua's  daughter. — Matthew  says, 
'Even  now  dead/  Mark,  in  extremis  (iaxara)^  ^xet).  Luke, 
'  was  dying '  (aTreOvrjaKev) ;  that  is,  when  Jairus  left  the  house : 
and  when  Jesus  raised  the  child,  Luke  says, '  Her  spirit  came 
again '  (jcal  i'rrioTpeyp'e  ro  Trvevfia  avrr}^). 

8.  Luke  viii.  43,  etc.  The  woman  having  an  issue  of  blood. — 
Mark  says, '  She  suflTered  many  things  of  many  physicians,  and 
had  spent  all  that  she  had,  and  was  nothing  better,  but  rather 
grew  worse.'  The  physician  leaves  out  the  useless  torture,  and 
puts  the  case  mildly:  *She  had  spent  all  her  living  upon 
physicians,  neither  could  be  healed  of  any.'  The  reference  to 
the  disease  is  marked  by  professional  delicacy. 

9.  Luke  ix.  39.  The  epileptic  boy. — The  father's  idea  of  the 
demon  is  retained,  but  the  physician  clearly  indicates  the  three 
symptoms  of  epilepsy :  the  sudden  cry,  the  violent  convulsion, 
and  the  foaming  at  the  mouth.  '  Lo,  a  spirit  taketh  him,  and  he 
suddenly  crieth  out ;  and  it  teareth  him  that  he  foametb,  and  it 
hardly  departeth  from  him,  bruising  him  sorely.'  Matthew  says, 
*  He  was  a  lunatic'  Mark, '  He  had  a  dumb  spirit.'  Both  re- 
presenting popular  impreaaions,  but  not  true  symptoms  of  the 
case. 

10.  Luke  xiii  11.  The  vjoman  botved  together  wUh  imjvnnity. 
—Peculiar  to  Luke.  The  description  is  almost  technical  in 
accuracy.  She  had  *  a  spirit  of  infirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was 
bowed  together,  and  could  in  no  wise  lift  herself  up.' 

11.  Luke  xxii.  43,  44.  The  agony  in  Oethaemane. — This  is 
very  remarkable.  Both  Matthew  and  Mark  describe  the  passion 
in  general  terms.  ''He  fell  on  BKs  face  and  prayed.'  '  He  went 
forward  a  little,  and  fell  on  the  ground,  and  prayed.'  Luke  adds 
the  striking  words,  '  And  there  appeared  unto  Him  an  angel 
from  heaven,  strengthening  Him.  And  being  in  an  agony  He 
prayed  more  earnestly :  and  his  sweat  became  as  it  were  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  upon  the  ground.'  The  physician 
took  care  to  distinguish  between  blood  and  the  appearance  of 
blood.  It  was  probably,  as  Dean  Alford  suggests,  'coloured 
with  blood'  The  '  sweat  of  blood,*  in  this  sense,  is  not  unknown 
to  medical  men.  Luke  would  understand  the  value  of  such  a 
fact,  as  indicating  the  awful  intensity  of  mental  anguish,  and 
that  *  the  marks  of  such  drops  would  be  visible  after  the  termina- 
tion of  the  agony.' 

We  must  not  prolong  this  paper  with  an  account  of  the  in- 
stances to  be  gathered  from  the  Acts.  The  following  may  be 
studied :  iii.  2-7  ;  ix.  18-37 ;  xii.  23 ;  xiii.  11 ;  xiv.  8  ;  xix.  12 ; 
XX.  10 ;  xxviii  6-8. 

To  some,  perhaps,  all  these  coincidences  may  seem  to  have 
little  force.    But  taken  as  a  whole,  they  bear  out  what  was  the 
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prevailing  tradition  concerning  the  two  books  among  the  early 
Christians.  If  it  is  proved  that  Luke  wrote  both  the  Gospel 
and  the  Acts,  then  it  is  certain  that  we  have  in  them  a  reflectiou 
of  the  faith  and  spirit  of  the  great  Apostle.  Moreover,  such  a 
fact  immediately  overthrows  the  theory  of  some  modern  critics, 
that  the  book  of  the  Acts  was  written  at  a  late  period,  to  show 
that  there  was  no  divergence  between  Peter  and  Paul,  and  after 
the  broader  and  more  catholic  doctrine  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  had  superseded  the  Judaistic  Christianity  of  the  primi- 
tive Church.  Luke  could  not  have  written  either  book  much 
later  than  63  A.D.,  for  had  the  Apostle  Paul  been  martyred,  he 
would  probably  have  referred  to  his  death ;  and  that  the  Gospel 
precedeid  the  Acts  is  evident  from  the  latter  being,  on  the  face 
of  it,  a  continuation  of  the  former. 

Such  arguments  may  not  convince  the  determined  unbeliever, 
but  they  serve  to  confirm  the  faith  of  those  who  desire,  as  Luke 
expresses  it, '  to  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein  they 
.have  been  instructed.* 

R  A.  Bedford. 


SOLOMON'S  PORCH. 


All  round  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  were  beautiful  doisters,  which 
made  a  delightful  winter  walk.  I  dare  say  you  have  seen  the  cloisters 
in  some  of  our  English  cathedrals.  They  are  generally  built  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  cathedra^  and  are  comfortable  covered  walks,  with  carved 
arches,  and  often  with  handsome  vaulted  roofs  also.  But  the  Teinple 
cloisters  ran  round  the  outside  of  that  magnificent  church,  and  so,  fine 
views  of  the  neighbouring  countiv  could  be  seen  from  them.  Josephns, 
in  his  history,  tells  a  great  deal  about  the  Temple,  and  how  grand  and 
beautiful  it  was  after  Herod  the  Great  rebuilt  it  He  SAys  that  the 
Temple  was  built  upon  '  a  strong  hill  '—(that  is  to  say,  a  hill  in  a  strong 
position,  and  one  which  could  not  easily  be  taken  by  assault  in  time  of 
war)^and  that '  at  first  the  plain  on  the  top  was  hardly  sufiicient  for  the 
holy  house  and  one  altar,  for  the  ground  about  it  was  very  uneven,  and 
l^e  a  precipice.  But  when  King  Solomon  built  a  walk  to  it  on  its  east 
side,  there  was  then  added  one  cloister,  founded  (or  built)  on  a  bank  cast 
up  for  it,  and  on  the  other  parts  the  holy  house  stood  naked.'    He  then 

goes  on  to  describe  how  the  Temple  was  added  to  year  after  year,  and 
ow  fresh  banks  yvere  raised,  till  at  last  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  was  at 
first  small,  was  made  into  a  large  plain,  and  on  everv  bank  that  was  thus 
raised  a  cloister  was  built,  till  tliere  were  cloisters  all  round  the  Temple. 
There  were  other  cloisters  inside  the  Temple,  that  went  round  the 
different  courts,  but  the  cloister  in  which  Jesus  walked  on  this  winter 
day,  at  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  was,  I  think,  one  of  the  outside  cloisters, 
and  if  not  actually  built  by  Solomon,  was  in  the  very  place  on  which  he 
had  built  the  first  cloister  the  Temple  ever  had,  and  for  that  reason  went 
by  the  name  of  Solomon's  Porch.— /Vow  the  *  ChUcfs  Life  of  Christ*  for 
March, 
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THREE  CHARACTERISTICS   OF   GREAT 

MASTERS 

NO.  IL — EXECUTION. 

'  I  made  haste,  and  delayed  not, 
To  keep  Thy  commanamentB.' 

The  Psalms. 

'  Tis  much  he  dares  ; 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind, 
He  hath  a  ^nsdom  that  doth  gnide  his  valoar.' 

'  Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait.' 

'  What  a  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  !' 

Shakespeare. 

When  we  were  young  we  were  in  the  habit  of  rising,  summer 
after  summer,  at  four  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  copying 
pictures;  and  in  the  course  of  years  we  had  accumulated  a 
quantity  of  rubbish,  which  however  were  called,  save  the  mark, 
*  drawings/  We  afterwards  attempted  painting,  and  painted  on 
under  the  same  delusion.  It  was  only  after  a  lengthened  course 
of  study  in  the  Cartoon  Gallery,  at  Hampton  Court,  that  we 
found  out  that  we  could  not  draw,  much  less  paint.  We  were 
in  a  new  world.  Little  by  little,  the  characteristics  of  the 
great  master  began  to  reveal  themselves  to  us.  And,  one  of 
the  first  idiosyncrasies  of  Eaphael  that  arrested  our  attention 
was  his  eccecution.  The  truth  of  his  handling,  and  its  apparent 
ease,  as  if  he  had  painted  ofif-hand  these  wonderful  conceptions, 
made  an  impression  upon  us  which  has  been  growing  and 
deepening  ever  since.  We  then  began  to  distinguish  the 
difference  between  his  work  and  that  of  his  scholars,  who 
assisted  him  in  carrying  out  his  commission. 

'  Tis  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait,' 

we  said,  as  we  came  across  some  figure,  or  group,  which  had 
unmistaJwably  come  from  his  hand,  and  had  as  plainly  escaped 
the  repairing  of  the  restorers. 

From  that  time  we  began  to  notice  the  style,  manner,  and 
touch  of  painters.  We  have  ever  found  that  great  artists, 
whatever  the  field  of  art  they  work  in,  and  whatever  school 
they  follow,  may  be  always  recognised  by  their  execution.  And 
as  there  is  only  one  way  of  representing  truth,  and  that  is  by 
breadth,  so  there  is  only  one  way  of  expressing  breadth,  and 
that  is  by  a  quick  and  spirited  touch,  betraying  the  practised 
hand  and  the  ready  mind. 

Breadth  of  conception  gives  a  unity  and  simplicity  to  any 
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subject ;  and  this  breadth  of  conception  seems  ever  to  inspire 
and  endow  a  mind  possessing  it  with  the  rare  power  of  per- 
formance. The  one  characteristic  begets  the  other,  and  Uke 
other  relationships  they  are  found  to  be  complementary.  They 
would  appear  on  other  grounds  to  be  natural  and  necessary,  for 
both  the  vehicle  and  canvas  are  at  their  best  when  they  have 
not  been  troubled  by  alterations. 

We  are  not  perhaps  misjudging  others,  if  we  say  that  there 
may  be  some  who  have  not  yet  perceived  these  points.  Taking, 
for  instance,  the  way  in  which  a  great  picture  (that  is,  one  some 
forty  feet  long)  has  been  received  by  the  masses,  we  may 
perhaps  justify  our  statement.  Dora's  'Christ  leaving  the 
Pretorium '  is  a  large  canvas,  and  it  looks  as  if  painted  in  a 
hurry ;  but  haste  is  something  else  besides  hurry,  and  greatness 
is  something  more  than  magnitude.  There  is  a  certain  affecta- 
tion of  breadth  in  this  work ;  but  it  wants  reality,  because  it 
wauts  truth ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  full  of  tautology  and 
melodrama.  This  critical  indictment  may  be  proven  in  the 
forgetfulness  that  the  half  is  greater  than  the  whole — ^by  the 
assurance  of  attempting  to  do  what  has  never  been  done,  and 
never  attempted  to  be  done,  by  any  great  masters — ^by  the 
repetition  of  the  same  type  of  face,  and  by  distinguishing  the 
Christ  as  the  chief  figure  by  isolation  and  dress  rather  than 
by  countenance.  The  slovenliness  of  the  execution  is  in  keeping 
with  the  want  of  truthfulness  of  the  conception.  The  mistAken 
'  drawing '  must  have  puzzled  the  engraver  as  much  as  the  want 
of  unity ;  and  the  engraving  is  the  better  work  of  art ;  another 
evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  charge,  for  no  engraver  of  a  great 
picture  has  ever  rivalled  a  great  master,  much  less  excelled 
him. 

We  remember  that  the  able  engraver  has  translated  one  of 
Dora's  book-illustrations  welL  He  has  turned  the  sketch  into 
a  picture,  by  putting  the  original  right  in  divers  ways  and 
various  manners.  These  alterations  of  course  were  somewhat 
concealed,  and  the  undertaking  was  a  curious  manifestation  of 
the  principle, '  Ars  celare  artem.' 

Dora's  picture,  and  the  large  following  it  has  secured,  reminds 
us  of  the  similar  mistake  that  seems  to  have  been  made  between 
religious  traditions  and  godliness ;  and  it  may  be  fairly  used  as 
an  illustration  of  the  vital  difference  between  them.  They 
differ  in  kind  and  manner.  Religious  tradition  is  full  of  detail 
and  hard  lines.  Its  chief  characteristic  is  mannerism.  Each 
traditionalist  has  his  own  conventional  peculiarity,  and  insists 
upon  its  recognition  and  observance  with  a  serene  dogmatism. 
IVaditional  religionists  are  respecters  of  persons,  and  all  such  have 
their  own  commandments  of  God  which  they  keep,  and  their 
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own  way  of  keeping  them.  Hence  their  sharp  divisions  of 
things  into  sacred  and  secular. 

Oar  quotation  from  the  Psalms  will  serve  to  illustrate  one  of 
the  differences  between  godliness  and  religious  tradition.  We 
have  given  the  verse  without  mentioning  the  exact  Psalm  in 
which  it  occurs,  for  the  words  are  characteristic  of  all  the 
psaknists.  They  seem  to  have  acted  in  the  same  way  that  they 
thought,  as  well  as  felt.  Their  service  was  like  their  worship, 
an  inspiration.  The  truth  as  revealed  to  them,  they  say,  was 
excee^g  broad.  Its  breadth  demanded  for  its  expression 
poetry  and  music.    Hence  they  sang : 

*  Make  a  joyful  noise  unto  God,  all  ye  lands  ; 
Sing  forth  the  honour  of  His  Name ; 
Make  His  praise  fflorious. 

All  the  earth  shaU  worship  Thee,  and  shall  sing  unto  Thee ; 
They  shall  sing  to  Thy  Name.' 

Their  favourite  refrain  was : 

*  O  give  thanks  unto  the  God  of  heaven ; 
For  His  mercy  endureth  for  ever.* 

They  understood  the  blessing  of  penalty,  and  that  the  purposes 
of  God  in  it  was  not  punishment  but  correction  and  training : 

'  Also  unto  Thee,  O  Lord,  belongeth  mercy  : 
For  Thou  renderest  to  every  man  accordmg  to  his  tporkj 

And  hence  the  readiness  and  spirit  of  their  obedience : 

'  I  made  haste, 
And  delayed  not,  to  keep  Thy  commandments.' 

We  do  not  know  who  this  man  was ;  we  only  know  that  he  was 
a  psalmist,  and  that  he  must  have  been  one  of  the  very  elect. 
We  read  his  character  in  his  words,  just  as  we  detect  the  hand 
of  a  great  master  in  the  execution  of  some  great  picture  whose 
authenticity  is  unknown.  There  is  no  uncertainty  about  his 
manner ;  and  although  we  are  not  told  what  he  did,  we  can  see 
how  he  did  it.  His  description  is  full  and  complete.  He  is 
evidently  anxious  not  to  be  mistaken,  for  he  spes^s  negatively 
as  weU  as  positively,  as  if  he  felt  that  his  haste  might  be  mistaken 
for  hurry,  and  his  enthusiasm  for  mere  impulse. 

It  would  appear  from  the  context  that  there  was  no  rashness 
in  his  conduct,  and  the  man  does  not  seem  to  have  possessed 
naturally  an  enthusiastic,  impulsive  temperament.  We  find  he 
had  been  contemplating  the  blessing  of  obedience,  the  exquisite 
^uty  of  godliness.  He  had  been  listening  to  the  directions 
for  its  attainment : 

'  Thou  hast  commanded  us 
To  keep  Thy  precepts  diligently.' 
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He  had  been  mouming  over  his  sluggishness  and  had  repented 
and  had  dedicated  himself  to  God,  and  so  he  said : 

'  I  thought  on  my  ways, 
And  turned  my  feet  unto  Thy  testimonies ; 
ImAdehaste, 
And  deUyed  not  to  keep  Thy  commandments.' 

This  was  no  unique  case.  There  were  several  instances  of  the 
same  characteristic  in  the  life  of  David.  Had  David  left  him- 
self time  for  thought,  he  would  never  have  fought  GroliatL  If 
he  had  waited  for  second  thoughts,  he  would  have  pinned  Saul 
to  the  ground  in  the  cave  of  the  wilderness  of  Engedi.  The 
danger  of  the  removal  of  the  ark,  he  tells  us,  admitted  no  delay, 
demur,  nor  deliberation : 

*  Surely  I  will  not  come  into  the  tabemade  of  my  hooae, 
Nor  ffo  up  into  my  bed ; 
I  wid  not  give  sleep  to  mv  eyes, 
Or  slumber  to  mine  eyelids.' 

There  are  other  instances  in  which  like-minded  men  acted  in  a 
similar  manner.  When  Abraham  was  tried,  'he  gat  him  up 
early  in  the  morning.'  In  a  moment,  when  Joseph  was  tempted, 
he  fell  at  once,  at  the  spur  of  the  moment,  into  the  soldiers' 
attitude.  Daniel,  though  a  politician,  was  a  stranger  to  policy, 
and  went  at  once  and  broke  the  king's  commandment  The 
three  youths  were  true  yoke  fellows,  and  knowing  the  danger 
of  deky,  refused  the  king's  offer  of  time.  Peter  and  John, 
remembering  their  denial  and  forsaking  of  our  Lord,  knew  that 
there  was  one  way  of  obejdng  God,  and  but  ona  Paul  is  careful 
to  teU  us  that  immediately  he  conferred  not  with  flesh  and 
blood,  and  so  he  was  not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision. 
And  to  close  with  the  greatest  example  of  obedience,  even 
obedience  unto  death,  we  remember  the  words  of  the  child 
Christ,  *  Wist  thou  not  that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  busi- 
ness V  and  His  words  at  the  last,  '  I  have  a  baptism  to  be 
baptized  with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished.' 
Looking  at  these  distinct  and  numerous  cases,  it  would  only 
be  idle  and  gratuitous  to  say  any  more.  We  fear,  however,  that 
this  haste  will  be  as  unpalatable  indeed  to  some,  as  the  breadth 
of  which  we  have  spoken.  It  will  still  be  confounded  by  them 
with  hurry  and  rashness.  We  know  the  wise  laws  and  modem 
instances  and  proverbs  which  will  be  quoted  against  us ;  bat 
these  are  of  this  world,  and  they  belong  to  this  world,  and  to 
this  world  alone.  Deliberation  in  matters  of  business  and  in 
our  dealings  with  each  other  and  with  ourselves,  is  a  sine  qud 
non  ;  for  we  cannot  trust  the  wisdom  and  goodwill  of  men,  and 
he  who  trusts  in  his  own  heart  is  a  fool.    But^  happily,  we  hare 
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higher  relationships  than  those  we  sustain  to  others,  or  to  the 
world  we  livo  in«  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is  open  to  all 
believers,  and  this  kingdom  suffereth  violence,  and  the  violent 
enter  therein.  What  may  be  right  and  necessary  between  man 
and  man,  is  not  necessarily  right  with  God.  God's  thoughts  are 
not  men's  thoughts^  nor  are  men's  ways  God's  ways.  There  are 
those  whom  we  would  never  obey,  for  we  are  not  called  to  do 
so;  and  we  should  never  think  of  making  haste  to  keep  their 
commandments.  But  it  would  seem  there  is  no  necessity  for 
any  delay  or  deliberation  or  thinking  twice  before  obeying 
God.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  right ;  and  the 
only  right  way  of  doing  the  will  of  God  is  to  do  it  at  once,  off- 
hand. This  is  the  one  thing  needful,  and  the  one  thing  we  lack, 
and  the  one  thing  we  should  seek  after. 

We  look  sometimes  with  envy  and  hopelessness  at  the  works 
of  great  masters  and  the  way  in  which  they  do  them ;  but  it  is 
not  they  who  do  them,  but  God  who  dwelleth  in  them.  With 
men  it  is  impossible,  but  not  with  God.  And  no  men  could  do 
the  miracles  that  they  do,  except  God  were  with  them.  But 
we  also  may  ask,  and  we  asking  shall  be  heard  on  high ;  and 
receiving  power  by  the  Spirit  of  God  coming  upon  us,  we  shall 
make  lu^  and  delay  not,  but  keep  God's  commandments. 

R  H.  Smith. 
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OB, 

MY    MEDITATION    OF    HIM. 

Music  is  sweet  I  and  as  borne  on  the  clear  air-waves  in  Palestine 
from  the  temple  choristers,  was  said  to  be  heard  miles  away  over 
the  mountains  round  about  Jerusalem.  Heaven  is  full  of  the 
worship-song  of  redeemed  souls.  But  the  earthly  music  that 
reaches  from  earth  to  Christ's  Throne  above  is  the  music  of  the 
prodigal's  sigh  for  his  father!  A  broken  harp  makes  a  poor 
music — a  broken  heart  makes  the  best  of  all.  For  the  ears  of 
Jesus  no  music  is  so  sweet  as  that. 

Men  think  that  if  they  sank  the  Bible  in  the  sea  they  would 
engulph  religion.  No !  Christ  as  of  old  would  still  wfidk  upon 
the  waters.  Destroy  the  Bible  you  cannot.  Out  of  the  store- 
house of  ten  thousand  memories  the  entire  Book  could  be 
recalled.  '  Thy  word  have  I  hid  in  my  heart.*  As  Home  could 
not  bum  the  Bible  out  of  the  world,  so  infidelity  cannot  crush  the 
Christ.  He  must  reign — ^the  great  heart  of  man  owns  no  other 
King. 
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When  a  mother  lost  a  little  child  a  fnendly  voice  said, '  Jesiis 
has  plucked  the  flower,  dear!'  No,  Jesus  never  does  that 
Gathered  flowers  die !  Jesus  takes  root  and  all,  and  transplants 
them  into  the  garden  through  which  flows  the  river  of  the  water 
of  life. 

It  is  said  we  want  principle  in  religion,  not  sentiment.  We 
want  both.  As  well  say  we  do  hot  want  sails,  only  the  huU  of 
the  vessel  With  conscience  for  the  rudder  and  truth  for  the 
hull,  we  want  emotion — for  that  is  motion  surely.  And  Christ 
says|  '  I  know  thy  works,  and  thy  labour  and  thy  patience,  and 
how  they  canst  not  bear  them  which  are  eviL  Nevertheless  I 
have  somewhat  against  thee,  because  thou  hast  left  thy  first  love.' 

Paul  declares  that  every  thought  must  be  brought  into 
captivity  to  Christ.  The  garment  of  character  ought  to  be 
beautiful  all  through,  and  we  must  not  introduce  one  stained 
thread  into  the  loom. 

Characters  differ.  Men  do  not  despise  rubies  in  their  admira- 
tion for  diamonds,  and  Christ  will  find  a  place  for  all  the  jewels 
in  His  crown,  though  stars  differ  one  £rom  another  in  lustre  and 
magnitude. 

It  is  said  that  one  wolf  if  successful  in  the  sheepfold  soon 
brings  others  with  1dm  ;  it  is  so  with  sin.  Christ  says,  'Watch 
and  pray,  lest  ye  enter  into  temptation.'    Kill  the  first  wolf! 

I  have  seen  surface  beauties  on  the  lives  of  those  who  are  in- 
wardly dead  to  God,  just  as  I  have  seen  flowers  spring  out  of  the 
crevices  of  tombs ;  but  it  is  still  as  true  as  ever,  'He  that  hath  the 
Son  hath  life,  and  he  that  hath  not  the  Son  of  God  hath  not  life.' 

If  the  tree  is  to  stand  in  the  storm  it  must  be  rooted  well 
The  lighthouse  is  built  in  the  likeness  of  the  oak.  We  must 
be  rooted  and  grounded  in  Christ,  and  the  more  prominent  the 
character,  or  the  taller  the  tree,  the  more  need  for  the  humility 
that  hides  its  life  deep  down  in  the  Christ. 

The  Book  of  Eemembrance  is  filling  up.  How  many  things 
have  I  really  done  for  Christ's  sake  ? 

It  is  recorded  of  a  veteran  French  soldier  that  when  the 
surgeons  were  probing  for  the  fatal  bullet  he  said,  'A  litde 
lower  and  you  wiU  find  the  Emperor.'  Is  it  not  time  to  ask  if 
on  our  deepest  heart  of  hearts  the  Name  of  Christ  is  inscribed  ? 

A  true  bell  is  musical  whenever  and  in  whatever  way  you 
strike  it ;  so,  if  we  are  Christ's,  even  the  rough  hand  of  trouble 
will  strike  music  out  of  our  hearts  and  lives. 

Our  last  thoughts  at  night  are  generally  our  first  thoughts 
when  we  awake  in  the  morning.  Let  us  not  only  sing,  'Abide 
with  me,  fast  falls  the  eventide,'  on  the  Sabbath  evenings,  but 
let  our  last  thoughts  every  night  centre  in  God  our  Saviour : 
•  When  I  awake  I  am  still  with  Thee.' 

W.  M.  S. 
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THE  SEVEN  PILLARS. 

(FOR  THE  YOUNG.) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

'OuB  last  Sunday  afternoon!'  said  the  children  dolefully,  as 
they  gathered  for  the  seventh  time  in  their  aunt's  pleasant 
room. 

'Never  mind/  said  Mrs.  Eastlake  cheerily^  *  the  holidays  will 
be  coming  again  soon,  and  then  we  shall  meet  I  hope :  and  you 
know^  in  any  case,  our  pillars  will  have  come  to  an  end,  for  our 
Beautiful  House  is  almost  finished;  we  must  choose  our  last 
pillar  to-day.' 

'  Have  you  chosen  it,  aimtie  V  asked  the  children. 

*  Tea,  it  is  "  Self-control ;"  and  though  last,  it  is  by  no  means 
least  in  importance  or  value,  as  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree. 
We  may  have  all  the  other  graces,  yet  if  we  are  without  self- 
control  our  characters  will  be  but  weak  ones ;  if  we  cannot  con- 
trol and  govern  ourselves,  we  shall  be  utterly  unfit  to  govern 
others.  But  how  difficult  it  is  !  so  difficult,  my  children^  that 
without  God's  help  it  is  impossible. 

'To  restrain  the  angry  word,  to  smooth  away  the  angry  frown, 
to  keep  quiet  the  angry  hand,  yes,  even  to  keep  down  the  angry 
thought ;  this  is  what  we  have  to  do,  and  when  done,  what  a 
victory  is  ours ! 

'There  are  no  more  glorious  promises  in  all  God's  Word 
than  those  made  repeatedly  to  him  "  who  overcometh,"  and  as- 
suredly until  we  have  learned  to  overcome  the  evil  and  weak- 
ness of  our  own  hearts,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  overcome  any 
other  enemies,  or  indeed  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles  at  alL 

* "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcome  evil  with  good,"  the 
Bible  says.    Can  you  think  of  another  text  V 

' "  He  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty ;  and  he 
that  ruleth  his  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city," '  said  Ethel. 

'And  there  is  another  about  ruling  the  spirit  in  Proverbs,' 
added  Guy,  turning  over  the  leaves  of  his  Bible ;  '  here  it  is : 
"  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is 
broken  down  and  without  walls." ' 

'  What  a  melancholy  description  of  an  undisciplined  man  1' 
said  Mrs.  Eastlake.  'The  great  and  good  Paul  found  how 
necessary  it  was  to  rule  his  earthly  nature,  which  would  war 
against  the  heavenly  one.  "  I  keep  under  my  body  and  bring 
it  into  subjection,"  he  says ;  and  so  we  must  all  do,  if  we  wish 
to  be  as  good  soldiers  of  the  great  Captain  as  Paul  was. 
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*  As  for  the  colour  of  this  beautiful  strong  pillar,  I  have  chosen 
purple ;  it  is  a  regal  colour.  Our  earthly  sovereigns  wear  pur- 
ple velvet  robes  on  state  occasions;  and  do  you  remember, 
children,  how,  when  our  Heavenly  Sovereign,  the  Lord  of  Glory, 
was  led  away  to  be  crucified  for  our  sins,  the  soldiers  put  upon 
Him  a  purple  robe.  He  is  our  great  Pattern  in  this  virtue  as  in 
all  others.  What  wonderful  self-control  He  showed  when  His 
enemies  were  reviling  and  persecuting  Him ! 

*  Now  I  am  going  to  begin  with  a  little  anecdote  which  has 
always  pleased  me  since  I  first  read  it,  as  a  child,  which  weU 
illustrates  our  purple  pillar. 

*  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  great  astronomer,  had  one  day  gone 
out  for  a  walk,  leaving  his  study-table  as  usual  covered  with 
papers — these  papers  containing  calculations  which  it  had  taken 
him  months  and  years  to  work  out.  By  some  accident^  during 
his  absence,  his  dog,  a  spaniel  puppy,  gained  access  to  his 
master's  private  room,  and  made  the  most  of  his  opportunities 
for  a  good  game  of  play.  When  Sir  Isaac  returned,  what  a  sight 
met  Us  eyes  !  the  work  of  years  destroyed  in  a  short  half-hour ! 
Had  he  scolded,  or  even  beaten  the  culprit  in  the  first  shock  of 
dismay  and  indignation,  we  could  not  have  been  surprised; 
but  the  greatness  of  the  man  showed  itself  in  his  perfect  calm- 
ness and  self-control.  '*  Diamond,  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest 
what  thou  hast  done;"  this  was  all  he  said,  as  the  innocent 
offender  left  the  torn  pieces  of  paper  and  came  bounding  to  his 
master  for  a  caress. 

'  I  remember  hearing  of  a  sad  case  where  a  want  of  this  same 
self-control  cost  the  life  of  a  lovely  boy,  and  nearly  cost  the 
reason  of  the  mother,  too.  He  was  her  only  child,  and  she  loved 
him  passionately,  neither  controlling  her  own  feelings  nor  his 
wilful  temper^  which  showed  itself  even  at  three  years  old ;  but 
he  was  a  beautiful  boy,  and  full  of  pretty,  winning  ways,  and 
the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  the  family. 

'  One  morning  he  was  playing  in  his  mother's  room,  emptying 
her  boxes  of  jewellery  on  to  her  bed,  and  covering  his  fat  white 
arms  and  neck  with  gold  bracelets  and  precious  stones,  when, 
thinking  him  safely  employed,  she  left  the  room  for  one  minute. 
Scarcely  had  she  disappeared,  when  a  forbidden  pleasure  made 
itself  apparent.  There  was  the  open  window,  always  attractive 
and  strictly  prohibited ;  it  took  half  a  minute  to  dimb  from  a 
convenient  chair  to  the  window-silL  Once  there,  it  was  delight- 
ful 1  Above  was  the  pretty  blue  sky ;  below  was  the  entertain- 
ing street  full  of  noise  and  movement.  Little  Harry  crowed 
with  pleasure.  At  this  moment  the  young  mother  re-entered 
the  room,  saw  her  darling  perilously  perched  at  the  open 
window,  and  without  a  thought  gave  a  wild  shriek  of  dismay. 
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'  The  loud  cry  frightened  the  child,  who  knew  he  was  doing 
what  he  ought  not,  and  with  an  echoing  ciy  he  lost  his  hold  on 
the  window  and  fell  on  to  the  pavement  bdow ;  the  poor  little 
mangled  body  with  the  life  da^ed  out  of  it  was  carried  back  to 
the  bed  where  the  healthy,  rosy,  active  child  had  so  lately  lain ; 
but  the  mother  never  saw  it  again — ^her  violent  grief  had  brought 
on  temporary  madness,  and  when  at  last  she  recovered  her  health 
and  reason,  the  grass  was  growing  green  on  the  tiny  grave.  Had 
this  lady  possessed  our  piUar,  children,  the  boy  would  probably 
have  been  spared,  for  if,  controlling  her  fears^  she  had  spoken 
gently,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  have  fallen.  And 
now  for  my  last  story. 

'The  two  boys  of  whom  I  am  going  to  tell  you  were  not 
biothers,  but  they  were  great  friends ;  so  much  so,  that  all  their 
acquaintances  noticed  it,  and  would  say  that  if  you  met  Leonard 
Bruce  anywhere,  you  might  be  quite  sure  that  Herbert  Fitzroy 
was  not  far  away.  Their  friendship  b^an  at  school.  Leonard, 
who  was  a  few  months  the  eldest  of  the  two,  had  in  a  brave 
generous  way  saved  Herbert  in  some  boyish  scrape  from  punish- 
ment, and  the  younger  boy  was  of  a  veiy  grateful  and  affectionate 
disposition. 

'  From  that  time  Leo  and  Bertie,  as  they  were  called,  were 
inseparable.  Only  a  couple  of  miles  divided  their  homes,  so 
that  in  the  holidays  they  saw  almost  as  much  of  each  other  as 
at  school 

'  Bertie  was  one  of  a  large  family  of  brothers  and  sisters,  but 
Leo  was  an  only  child,  and  had  lost  his  father  when  quite 
young.  He  was  a  noble,  warm-hearted,  truthful  lad,  and 
devoted  to  his  delicate  mother  whose  only  treasure  he  was ;  but 
he  had  unfortunately  inherited  from  his  dead  father  a  passionate 
temper,  which  at  times  overcame  him  and  almost  maddened 
him,  causing  the  greatest  concern  to  his  mother  and  to  all  his 
friends,  and  to  none  more  than  to  Bertie.  He  was  the  very  opposite 
as  to  temper,  being  calm  and  equable  under  the  severest  provo- 
cation; he  could  not  imderstand  Leo's  fits  of  wild  fury  for  what 
seemed  to  him  mere  trifles,  and  when  they  were  over  he  would 
talk  to  him  about  it  and  entreat  him  to  control  himself,  telling 
him  instances  of  the  wonderful  power  of  self-control  over 
temper.  And  Leo  would  hear  from  his  friend  what  he  would 
not  even  listen  to  from  his  mother,  and  he  would  promise  to 
remember;  but  he  did  not  seek  the  one  only  safeguard,  the 
safeguard  that  Bertie  had  sought  and  found — he  trusted  in  his 
own  strength,  and  failed  miserably.  Qod  only  can  give  the 
mastery  over  a  passionate  nature — ^without  His  help,  it  quickly 
gains  the  mastery  over  us,  and  anger  indeed  becomes  short 
madness. 
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'  It  was  a  lovely  sunny  morning  in  June ;  the  air  was  filled 
with  the  scent  of  hay,  and  the  sky  was  blue  and  cloudless.  The 
midsummer  holidays  had  begun,  and  there  were  happy  hearts 
and  merry  faces  at  the  Gables,  as  Dr.  Fitzroy's  old-fashioned 
house  was  called,  and  at  the  ''  Cottage"  where  Mrs.  Bruce  had 
the  evening  before  welcomed  home  her  boy. 

' "  Good-bye,  old  fellow,  till  to-morrow,"  he  called  out  as  he  ran 
into  the  house,  for  the  friends  had  travdled  together. 

' "  Till  to-morrow,"  echoed  Bertie  as  he  hurried  on  for  his  warm 
welcome  from  father,  mother,  elder  sisters,  younger  brothers,  the 
baby,  the  servants,  and  last^  but  not  least,  Monk,  the  great  dog. 
All  loved  Bertie,  and  felt  that  the  house  was  brighter  for  his 
presence. 

<  ''Who  can  make  boats  or  kites  like  Bertie  ?"  said  Jack  and 
Ted^  two  sturdy  boys  in  knickerbockers. 

* ''  Kow  we  shall  have  some  one  to  do  our  errands;  Bertie  never 
minds  trouble/'  said  Grace  and  Lucy. 

* "  Now  I  can  trust  those  boys  out  of  my  sight ;  they  wiU  be 
safe  with  Bertie,"  said  the  anxious  mother  of  Jack  and  Ted. 
And  could  Monk  and  the  baby  have  spoken,  no  doubt  they 
would  have  added,  "  Who  else  can  take  such  splendid  walks  f ' 
and  "  Who  but  brother  Bertie  can  give  such  delightful  jumps  and 
tosses  into  the  air  ?" 

*  There  was  plenty  of  noise  that  night,  as  you  may  imagine, 
before  the  young  Fitzroys  were  asleep,  and  no  end  of  questions 
asked  about  school,  about  the  boys — and  especially  about  the 
most  important  boy,  Leonard  Bruce. 

* "  Are  you  as  great  friends  as  ever  ?"  asked  the  girls. 

' "  Has  his  unfortunate  temper  improved  ?"  asked  the  father. 

'  ''He  is  the  best  fellow  in  the  world,  father,"  replied  Bertie 
warmly ;  "and  though,  I'm  sorry  to  say,  he  still  gets  into  awful 
waxes  "  (so  Bertie  designated  his  friend's  failing),  "  he's  always 
good  to  me — and  I  do  think  he's  improving,  you  know." 

' "  David  and  Jonathan  still,"  observed  Lucy. 

' "  He's  coming  early  to-morrow,"  said  Bertie ;  "  we've  lots  to 
talk  about,  and  we're  going  for  a  good  walk,  right  over  the 
Downs." 

' "  I  like  that,"  exclaimed  Jack,  "  when  you've  only  just  left 
off  talking.  Why,  you've  seen  him  all  this  half;  I  thought 
you'd  come  with  us  to-morrow." 

'"So  I  will,"  returned  Bertie ;  " ITl  do  anything  you  like  in 
the  afternoon.  But  you  see.  Jack,  school  isn't  like  holidays^  as 
you'll  learn  some  day,  my  boy;  and  Leo  and  I  want  to  plan 
some  splendid  things  for  us  all  to  do  while  we're  at  home." 

'  This  satisfied  all  concerned,  and  they  went  to  bed  full  of 
delightful  anticipations. 
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'  And  now  the  morning  had  arrived,  all  bright  and  sunny  as  I 
described  it ;  and  Leo  had  come  too,  full  of  gaiety  and  fun,  and 
looking  as  if  bad  temper  and  he  were  far  enough  apart.  After 
a  few  jokes  with  the  girls,  and  promises  to  be  back  to  an  early 
dinner^  the  two  boys  started  ofiT,  accompanied  by  Monk,  and 
were  soon  walking  on  the  Downs,  which  rose  above  the  village 
and  overlooked  the  sea,  talking  as  they  walked,  and  at  first 
harmoniously  enough ;  but  somehow,  I  cannot  say  how  it  was, 
a  dispute  arose.  Who  ca/n  say  how  quarrels  begin?  the  first 
unpleasant  word,  the  first  cold  look,  "  the  little  ritt "  within  the 
lute,  "that  by-and-by  will  make  the  music  mute."  I  believe 
this  quarrel  began  in  a  very  common  and  very  trifling  way — it 
was  sdl  about  the  name  of  a  boy  at  school.  Leo  was  perfectly 
positive  it  was  Brown  who  had  said  something  or  other.  Bertie 
was  absolutely  certain  it  was  Bates. 

' "  Why,  you  rrnist  recollect  that  it  was  Brown — Brown  major," 
said  Leo. 

*'*  Bates  major,"  said  Bertie,  more  quietly,  but  with  equal 
determination. 

*  **  I  never  knew  such  a  memory  as  yours  I  you'll  foi^get  your 
own  name  next !" 

' "  My  dear  feUow,  it's  yovA*  memory  that's  bad,  not  mine." 

• "  I  teU  you,  Bertie,  it  was  Brown ;  I  heard  him  say  it  myself, 
and  so  did  you — you  can*t  forget  it." 

'"And  I  say  you  can't  forget  that  it  was  Bates;  we  both 
heard  him." 

* "  Then  you  tell  me  I  am  telling  a  lie !"  returned  Leo,  turning 
pala 

'"Not  more  than  you  do  me." 

'  "Now  look  here,  Bertie,  what  wiU  you  bet  ?"  and  Leo  stood 
still. 

'"Nothing,"  said  the  other  boy,  suddenly  remembering  not 
only  that  his  father  disliked  such  bets,  but  that  they  were 
drifting  into  a  foolish  quarrel.  "And  I'll  tell  you  what,  old 
fellow,  it  doesn't  matter,  you  know,  which  it  was,  after  all." 

'  But  things  had  gone  too  far  to  be  so  easily  stopped.  Leo, 
utterly  unused  to  restraining  himself,  had  allowed  his  fiery 
and  easily  aroused  temper  to  overcome  all  sense  of  right  and 
fairness,  and  all  love  for  his  friend. 

' "  You  are  a  coward !"  he  exclaimed  furiously.  "  I'll  go  no 
farther  with  you." 

* "  Come,  Leo,  there's  a  good  fellow,"  said  Bertie,  going  up  to 
him,  and  taking  hold  of  his  arm.  The  touch  seemed  to  madden 
him. 

*  Wrenching  himself  away,  he  gave  Bertie  a  violent  push ;  the 
next  moment  he  was  alone!    The  two  boys  in  their  eager  talk 
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had  not  observed  that  the  path  had  become  narrower,  and 
the  cliff  steeper  and  more  precipitous,  while  the  edges  over- 
hanging the  sea  were  in  many  places  crumbling  away.  Bertie, 
staggering  backward  from  his  friend's  hand,  could  not  stop  him- 
self, and  had,  with  a  startled  cry,  fallen  over  the  clifif.  All  was 
silent  but  the  murmur  of  the  sea.  Leo — all  his  passion  gone- 
seemed  turned  into  stone ;  but  presently,  with  ashy  face  and 
drops  standing  on  his  brow,  he  crept  to  the  edge  and  looked 
over.  The  tide  was  high  and  the  waves  below  were  dashing 
against  the  cliffs  and  had  covered  the  little  sandy  bay  with  their 
white  breakers.  He  saw  no  sign  of  his  friend,  and  when  he 
called,  no  answer  met  his  ear.  Suddenly  the  thought  rushed 
into  his  mind,  "  I  am  a  murderer !"  With  a  wild  cry,  he  turned 
and  ran,  not  caring  or  knowing  where  he  went,  but  instinctively 
nearing  his  home.  All  self-control  and  self-possession  had 
utterly  left  hiuL  like  a  madman  he  entered  the  room  where 
his  invalid  mother  lay,  and  who  started  up  in  horror  at  his  ap- 
pearance, and  fainted  away  at  his  words, ''  I  have  killed  Bertie  1" 
'Meanwhile  there  had  been,  happily,  a  spectator  of  the  scene 
on  the  cliff,  who  had  not  lost  sense,  and  reason,  and  proper  feel- 
ing— one  who  knew  his  duty  and  did  it,  and  that  was  Bertie's 
faithful  friend  and  servant  Monk.  When  his  master  fell,  he 
followed  him  quickly  by  an  easier  descent ;  and  finding  that  he 
lay  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  and  that  all  his  licking  and  whining  failed 
to  obtain  any  response,  the  sagacious  animal  made  his  way 
rapidly  homewards  and  soon  made  the  family  understand  that 
something  was  amiss.  They  followed  him,  and  while  the 
wretched  Leo  was  wandering  about  the  lanes  and  fields,  tremulous 
at  heart,  and  suffering  agonies  of  bitter  remorse,  and  his  mother 
was  still  insensible  from  the  shock  he  had  given  her,  Bertie 
was  being  tenderly  nursed  back  into  life  in  his  own  home. 
Wonderful  to  relate,  no  serious  injuries  resulted  from  his 
fall;  though  for  a  time  his  father  feared  permanent  weak- 
ness of  the  spine.  His  first  anxious  inquiries  were  for  Leo,  but 
for  a  time  no  Leo  could  be  found,  and  in  the  end  it  was  he  who 
suffered  the  most ;  for  when,  at  last,  he  went  home,  an  attack 
of  brain  fever  came  on,  which  kept  him  shut  up  in  a  darkened 
room  for  weeks,  unconscious  of  all  around  him ;  and  it  was  not 
till  long  afterwards  that  he  awoke  to  the  knowledge  of  Grod's 
mercy  to  him  in  sparing  the  friend  he  thought  had  died  by  his 
hand,  and  the  mother  whose  life  he  had  risked.  This  know* 
ledge,  I  am  glad  to  tell  you,  was  received  into  a  penitent  and 
deeply  humbled  heart,  and  it  had  an  effect  upon  him  for  the  rest 
of  his  life.  The  lesson  had  been  severe,  and  was  never  for- 
gotten; he  and  Bertie  were  firmer  friends  than  ever,  and  he 
became  a  true  comfort  to  his  mother.     And  now,  my  dear 
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children,  our  time  is  gone  and  our  beautiful  house  is  built. 
"Wisdom"  is  written  in  letters  of  light  over  its  portals,  and 
it  is  supported  by  the  seven  round  polished  pillars — ^shining 
gold,  ruby  red,  transparent  crystal,  delicate  violet  and  white, 
azure  blue,  living  green,  and  regal  purple.  Let  us  all  try  to  be 
obedient,  loving,  truthful,  meek,  unselfish,  industrious,  and  self- 
controlled  children  of  God  and  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  and 
as  all  colours,  we  are  told,  melt  away  into  light,  so  aU  Christian 
virtues  are  merged  in  our  perfect  Example,  the  Light  of  the 
World.    His  servants  are  "  complete  in  Him." ' 

F.  M.  Savill. 
{Conclusion.) 
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On  reaching  home  one  evening,  tired  and  somewhat  dispirited, 
my  little  girl  brought  me  her  copy-book,  which  she  had  just 
completed.  It  was  her  first,  and  the  young  face  reddened  with 
a  beautiful  and  honest  flush,  for  she  knew  as  she  turned  over  the 
pages  some  little  word  of  praise  and  cheer  would  reward  her 
h^  attempt. 

The  pages  were  very  neatly  written,  and  I  told  her  what  a 
pleasure  it  was  to  see  how  careful  she  had  been.  Presently  we 
came  to  one  on  which  were  two  small  blots.  As  she  turned  the 
page,  the  little  hand  was  laid  upon  them,  and,  looking  up  into 
my  face  with  an  artlessness  that  was  so  beautiful,  she  said: 
'  Papa,  don't  see  the  blots  T 

Of  course  I  did  not  see  them,  but  I  bent  down  and  kissed  the 
little  forehead  and  was  thankful  for  the  lesson  I  had  learned. 

How  precious  it  would  be  if  amid  all  the  nameless  strifes  and 
discords  that  so  much  fret  and  chafe  us  we  could  just  lay  the 
finger  on  the  suUied  page  of  human  lives  and  not "  see  the  blots." 
When  littlenesses  and  meannesses  and  petty  oppositions  annoy 
and  vex  us,  if  we  could  only  look  away  from  these  to  some 
brighter  pages.  In  all  our  bleared  and  blotted  books  there  are 
some  '  leaves  of  healing.' 

And  when  on  bended  knee  we  bring  the  day's  poor  purposes 
and  poorer  performances  to  the  great  Father,  and  say, '  Forgive 
us  our  trespasses/  let  it  be  with  the  soft  undertone  of  the  child's 
filial  faith, '  Father,  do  not  see  the  blots.' 

G.  H.  G. 


FmB  and  hammer  and  file  are  necessary  to  give  the  metal  form  ;  and 
it  must  have  manv  a  grind,  and  many  a  rub,  ere  it  will  shine— so  in 
trial,  character  is  anaped,  and  beautified  and  brightened. — 8.  Cdty. 
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Of  all  the  precious  heirlooms  bequeathed  to  the  Church  univeisal, 
none  are  so  rich  as  the  hymns  in  which  men  have  uttered  their 
loftiest  aspirations  and  enwoven  their  deepest  experiences. 

Ecclesiastical  fashions  change,  rituals  perish ;  but  the  sacred 
songs  of  the  Church  live  on  in  all  their  perennial  power. 

Many  of  the  hymns  we  sing  to-day  thrilled  hearts  that  lived 
in  the  now  shrouded  centuries  of  the  past.  How  humanising 
they  are !  how  they  fill  our  souls  with  all  the  sweet  sanctities 
of  worship !  Our  fathers  sang  them  in  Scottish  glens,  in 
England's  stately  abbeys,  or  in  simple  village  churches,  and  by 
the  ingle  in  the  old  homes.  What  memories  are  wafted  on  their 
wings !  How  they  have  survived  through  storms  and  strifes, 
through  tempests  of  persecution,  and  amid  those  sadder  seasons 
of  moral  miasma!  The  strifes  of  the  schoolmen  are  hushed, 
their  angry  polemics  forgotten  in  the  serener  atmosphere  of 
to-day ;  but  the  hymns  they  sang  live  on  and  stir  our  hearts 
to  loftiest  puipose  and  divinest  aim. 

While  Church  partyism  has  tended  largely  to  estrangement 
and  narrow  exclusiveness,  there  is  a  noble  catholicity  about  the 
great  hymns  of  the  Church  that  ever  fosters  the  best  sympathies 
of  Christian  hearts ;  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass  that  Catholic, 
Calvinist,  and  Arminian  have  come  together  in  a  common 
brotherhood  as  they  sing  '  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd  *  of  the 
Eoyal  Psalmist,  or  the  * Mdgni/icat*  or  the  grand  *  Te  Deuw, *  of 
St.  Ambrose,  or  the  glowing  ecstasies  of  the  Abbots  of  Clugny 
and  Clairvaux. 

•  What  hallowed  emotions  thrill  our  souls  when  some  grand 
hymn  such  as  *  All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's  Name !'  or  *  Come, 
let  us  join  our  cheerful  songs,'  swells  up  from  the  great  multitude 
in  worshipping  song !  Then  it  is  we  understand  somewhat  of 
the  meaning  of  the  Communion  of  Saints,  and  feel  the  mysterious 
relationship  that  exists  between  the  toiling  ranks  of  the  Church 
militant  and  the  white-robed  singers  of  the  Church  triumphant 

All  moods  are  met  and  all  emotions  stirred  in  this  great 
wealth  of  sacred  minstrelsy. 

Some  ring  out  like  battle  blasts,  as  Luther's  glowing  exulta- 
tion, '  Evaefeste  Burg  ist  Unaer  Ootty  or  that '  Marseillaise '  of 
the  Huguenots,  *  Orand  Dieu,  nous  te  b^nissons  /'  while  others 
float  soMy  like  the  quiet  echoes  of  the  Angelus  across  the  fields, 
as  Charles  Wesley's  *  Jesu,  lover  of  my  soul,'  or  Lyte's  sweet 
lyric, '  Abide  with  me,  fast  falls  tiie  eventide.' 

Bernard  of  Clugny  has  poured  out  the  musings  of  his  rapt 
soul  in  that  grand  apostrophe, '  To  thee,  0  dear,  dear  country,' 
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and  Isaac  Watts  in  *  There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight/  Stephen 
the  Sabaite  breathes  a  beautiful  calm  in  those  quiet  stanzas, 
'  Art  thou  weary,  art  thou  languid  T  Joseph  of  the  Studium 
exultingly  sings, '  0  happy  band  of  pilgrims !'  and  Faber  cheers 
the  •  TSgrims  of  the  night/  For  the  bruised  heart  Dean  Milman 
whispers,  *  When  our  heads  are  bowed  with  woe,*  and  Gerhardt 
chases  despondency  with  his  buoyant  strains, '  Give  to  the  winds 
thy  fears ;  hope,  and  be  undismayed/ 

Dear  poet  Cowper  quiets  his  fluttering  heart  with  that  con- 
soling hymn, '  There  is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood ;'  and  Eeble 
sings  in  tones  most  tender,  *  Sun  of  my  soul,  thou  Saviour  dear/ 
Elliot  preaches  resignation  in  *My  God,  my  Father,  while  I 
stray ;'  and  Adams  yearns  for  closer  companionship  in  *  Nearer, 
my  God,  to  Thee/  St.  Francis  Xavier  pours  out  his  soul  in  ado- 
ration in  his  hymn,  *  My  God,  I  love  Thee  ;*  and  James  Mont- 
gomery is  exultant  with  the  thought,  '  For  ever  with  the  Lord/ 
John  Newton's  soid  is  fired  to  ecstasy  as  he  sings,  *  How  sweet 
the  Name  of  Jesus  sounds ;'  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  '  Jesus, 
the  very  thought  of  Thee  with  sweetness  fills  my  breast/ 

What,  too,  do  we  not  owe  to  Bishop  Ken  for  those  glorious 
hymns  for  mom  and  night;  or  to  Thomas  Olivers,  for  *  The  God 
of  Abraham  praise ;'  or  to  Williams,  for  *  Guide  me,  0  Thou 
great  Jehovah  !*  or  to  Eeginald  Heber,  for  'From  Greenland's 
icy  mountains '  ?  And  the  Christian  Church  will  ever  hold  in 
loyal  reverence  the  name  of  Philip  Doddridge,  who  wrote,  '  0 
God  of  Bethel  !*  of  Addison,  for  '  The  spacious  firmament  on 
high ;'  of  Eay  Palmer,  for  '  My  faith  looks  up  to  Thee ;'  of  T.  T. 
Lynch,  for  *  Oh,  where  is*  He  who  trod  the  sea  V  and  of  Toplady, 
whose  immortal  inspiration,  '  Kock  of  Ages,  cleft  for  me,'  has 
cheered  so  many  a  dying  ear. 

In  my  album  of  autographs  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
painters  and  sculptors,  musicians  and  scientists,  there  are  some 
special  pages,  rich  in  letters  from  famous  hymnologists. 

Here  is  Cardinal  Newman,  whose  'Lead,  kindly  Light/  so 
often  quiets  hearts  perplexed  and  faint ;  Horatius  Bonar,  whose 
tender  hymn,  '  I  heard  the  voice  of  Jesus,'  soothes  and  solaces 
so  many  wearied  ones  and  sad ;  Paxton  Hood,  whose  '  Sing  a 
song  to  Jesus '  has  kindled  so  many  loving  aspirations ;  James 
Edmeston,  whose  '  Saviour,  breathe  an  evening  blessing,'  so  fre 
quently,  like  deepening  twilight,  closes  up  a  restful  Sabbath-day. 
Here,  too,  my  dear  friend  Tidd  Matson,  who  has  given  to  the 
Church  that  noble  lyric, '  0  blessed  life,  the  heart  at  rest  !*  and 
Lindsay  Alexander,  the  author  of '  I'm  kneeling  at  the  threshold;' 
John  Ellerton,  of  '  Saviour  again  to  Thy  dear  Name ;'  Henry 
Twells,  of  '  At  Even  ere  the  Sun  was  set ;'  Baring  Gould,  of 
'  Onward  Christian  Soldiers ;'  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  has 
set  Holman  Hunt's  'light  of  the  World'  to  music  in  that 
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pathetic  poem,  'Knocking,  knocking,  who  is  there?*;  and 
glorious  Thomas  Binney,  who  has  ^ed  to  overflowing  that 
wonderful  hymn, '  Eternal  Light '  with  lofty  Christian  faith  and 
deep  religious  life. 

And  here^  too,  is  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch,  Andrew 
Young,  the  Laureate  of  the  Children,  whose  little  hymn,  '  There 
is  a  happy  land,'  has  been  sung  round  the  world.  It  will  doubt- 
less startle  many  to  learn  that  the  revered  writer  of  this  hymn 
still  lingers  amongst  us,  a  hale  and  hearty  gentleman  in  Edin- 
burgh, the  city  of  his  birth,  with  eye  undimmed  and  natural 
force  unabated ;  and,  to  use  his  own  words, '  in  feeling,  face,  and 
action,  still  "  Young." ' 

Fourty-four  years  ago  this  hymn  was  given  to  the  world,  and 
only  a  few  weeks  'since  the  author  wrote  it  out  for  me  in  a  neat, 
clear  hand,  and  accompanying  it  with  many  kind  and  genial 
expressions;  adding  as  he  told  with  honest  pride,  yet  beautiful 
simplicity,  the  story  of  its  fame :  '  I  am  very  thankful  to  know 
all  this,  and  give  all  the  glory  to  God  who  by  His  Spirit  taught 
me  to  write  it.' 

Andrew  Young  was  bom  in  Edinburgh  on  the  23rd  April, 
1807.  His  father,  David  Young,  for  fifty  years  was  one  of  the 
most  successful  teachers  in  the  Modern  Athens ;  and  under  his 
fostering  care  the  subject  of  our  sketch  was  carefully  trained  for 
the  university.  Here  he  attended  the  usual  curriculum  of  classics, 
philosophy  and  theology,  teaching  industriously  the  while. 

During  this  course  he  greatly  distinguished  himself,  gaining 
in  the  class  of  Professor  John  Wilson — ^glorious  old  '  Christopher 
North' — prizes  for  poems  entitled  respectively  'The  Scottish 
Highlands,'  and  '  Parthia,'  and  six  others  for  translations  from 
Homer,  essays,  etc.  Here,  too,  he  was  the  favourite  student^  and 
possessed  the  distinguished  friendship  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers. 

He  appears  to  have  inherited  his  father^s  aptitude  for  teaching, 
and  his  passion  for  this  laborious  profession  led  him  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  entering  upon  the  Christian  ministry. 

For  eleven  years  he  held  the  position  of  heisui-master  of  Dr. 
Bell's  famous  school  in  Niddry  Street,  acting  under  the  direction 
and  appointment  of  the  town  council  of  his  native  city,  and  suc- 
ceeding so  completely  that,  entering  upon  his  duties  (before 
attaining  his  majority)  with  a  class  of  eighty  pupils,  he  left^ 
upon  his  removal  to  a  more  important  sphere,  no  less  a  number 
than  six  hundred. 

The  position  to  which  he  was  transferred  in  1840  was  that  of 
the  head-mastership  of  Madras  College,  St  Andrews,  to  which, 
from  a  large  number  of  applicants,  he  was  unanimously  appointed. 
Here,  too,  he  laboured  diligently,  and  with  marked  success,  for 
thirteen  years,  reverenced  as  a  teacher,  and  loved  as  a  man,  and 
leaving  behind  him  eight  hundred  and  fifty  pupils. 
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On  his  TetiTement  from  public  life  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  here  he  has  found  rest  in  work,  long  as  a  devoted  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  in  connection  with  the  National  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  he  is  now  superintendent  of  the  Greenside  Parish 
Sunday-school. 

In  1876  he  collected  and  published  his  writings  under  the 
title  of  '  The  Scottish  Highlands  and  other  Poems/  which  met 
with  a  most  flattering  reception  from  the  press  and  public ;  and 
he  was  unanimously  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinbui^h  at  their  annual  meeting  in  December,  1881. 

That  he  was  made  Laureate  of  the  Moral  Philosophy  Class  by 
so  competent  a  critic  as  Professor  John  Wilson;  won  the  friendly 
notice  of  Dr.  Sogers  in  his  *  Lyra  Britannioaf  received  the 
hearty  commendation  of  George  GilfiUan,  and  the  sympathetic 
appreciation  of  the  Baroness  Naime,  the  authoress  of  that 
tenderest  of  all  tender  Scottish  songs, '  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,' 
speak  loudly  of  his  poetic  abilities. 

Throughout  his  published  effusions  we  discover  much  musical 
versification,  everywhere  the  evidence  of  a  refined  and  cultured 
taste,  poetical  analogies  and  graceful  diction.  He  is  evidently  a 
master  of  metre  and  melody,  has  succeeded  in  the  difficult  con- 
struction of  the  Spenserian  stanza,  and  has  ^  forte  for  very  sweet 
and  tender  elegiac  verse,  especially  noticeable  in  some  In 
Memorial  lines  on  the  venerable  Sir  Robert  Christison,  written 
in  January  last,  and  a  lovingly  enwoven  wreath  of  song  to  the 
memory  of  the  brave  and  good  Dr.  Guthrie,  whose  friendship  he 
had  enjoyed  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

It  was  while  engaged  at  the  school  in  Niddry  Street  that, 
in  1838,  he  wrote  the  hymn  with  which  his  name  will  ever  be 
associated  and  on  which  his  well-earned  fame  will  rest. 

For  twenty  years  the  hymn  was  sung  in  every  Sabbath-school 
in  the  country,  its  authorship  unknown,  and  only  on  the  in- 
sistance  of  his  many  friends  did  Andrew  Young  acknowledge 
its  parentage. 

No  children's  hymn  has  ever  had  so  full  a  history,  achieved 
80  wide  a  popularity,  or  exercised  so  powerful  a  spiritual  in- 
fluence; and  were  the  incidents  of  which  it  has  been  the  centre 
and  the  inspiration  collected  and  collated,  a  goodly  volume  might 
be  written. 

It  has  been  translated  into  nearly  every  European  language, 
into  Hindustani,  Chinese,  Marahti,  and  Arabic.  A  few  months 
since,  two  missionaries  sang  it  to  its  author  in  the  Efik  tongue, 
the  language  of  old  Calabar. 

Dr.  Murray  Mitchell,  for  forty  years  a  missionary  in  India, 
told  Mr.  Young  his  hynm  was  sung  in  all  the  dialects  of  Asia ; 
&Qd  Dr.  Moffatt  assured  him  that  it  had  penetrated  to  the 
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remotest  regions  of  the  African  continent.    It  is  sung  all  over 
America,  in  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  Islands. 

A  short  time  ago,  a  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church  was  called  to  the  bedside  of  an  aged  landowner  in 
Edinburgh.  In  the  course  of  his  ministrations  he  read  to  him 
the  '  Happy  Land.'  The  sick  man  was  soothed  with  its  simple 
message  and  begged  for  a  copy,  which  the  clergyman  at  once 
wrote  out.  The  hymn  cheered  the  last  remaining  days  of  the 
aged  man,  and  after  his  death  was  found  beneath  his  pillow. 

Dr.  Boardman  of  New  York,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Young,  sajrs 
of  his  hymn,  •  The  "  Happy  Land  "  has  been  the  song  of  birth 
to  many  a  one  in  our  land  as  well  as  others,  and  to  yet  more 
perhaps  the  song  of  flight  More  than  one  have  I  known  to 
pass  away  in  pearly  brightness  with  this  sweet  hymn  dying  on 
their  lips,  as  they  went  to  join  in  the  '*  new  song  "  on  the  other 
side.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  been  a  joy  to  many  thousands 
in  the  New  World.'  He  relates  also  the  following  pleasing 
incident  anent  the  famous  hymn. 

Away  in  an  old  log-cabin  in  the  Black  Swamp,  America,  lived 
an  aged  man  and  his  little  motherless  and  fatherless  grand- 
daughter. The  old  man  had  no  other  relative  or  friend  remain- 
ing, and  their  home  was  in  almost  utter  loneliness,  for  only  a 
score  log-huts,  as  poor  as  their  own,  spread  over  an  area  of 
several  miles^  constituted  the  *  settlement.'  A  few  miles  off  a 
log-schoolroom  was  built,  to  which  the  little  one  was  sent.  In 
time  a  Sabbath-school  was  formed ;  but  the  old  man,  who  years 
before  had  burned  his  Bible  and  renounced  his  faith,  refused  to 
allow  the  child  to  attend^  although  she  pleaded  hard  to  do  so. 
He  had  a  deep  tenderness  towards  her,  as  the  only  being  left 
upon  which  his  affections  might  fasten ;  but  his  hatred  to  the 
Name  of  Christ  led  him  resolutely  to  refuse  the  little  one's 
request.  It  was  a  sore  disappointment,  for  all  the  other  children 
in  the  little  colony  were  Sunday  scholars.  The  child  begged 
hard  again  and  again  for  permission  from  her  grandfather,  until 
at  length  the  pleading  of  the  little  tearful  eyes  prevailed.  With 
lightsome  step  and  lighter  heart  the  little  girl  made  her  way  to 
the  school  Here  she  learned  the  'Happy  Land,*  and  better 
still,  the  way  thither.  From  this  moment,  almost  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  her  grandfather,  the  song  was  ever  upon  her  lips.  One 
night  she  dreamed  of  what  she  had  learned  to  love  so  well,  and, 
sitting  up  in  bed,  she  sang  the  hymn  through.  The  strains  fell 
reprovingly  upon  the  old  man's  ear,  and  in  the  morning  he 
gently  chided  her  for  waking  him  in  the  night.  But  the  child 
answered  she  '  was  thinking  of  Jesus,  and  could  not  help  singing 
it,  and  oh !  if  grandfather  would  only  sing  it  too  T  This  was 
too  much,  the  hard  heart  was  broken,  and  eyes,  long  strangers 


'  There  is  a  Sappy  Land*  833 

to  a  tear,  were  filled  to  overflowing.  The  little  one  liad  been  a 
ministering  angel,  the  hymn  had  done  its  work,  and  soon  the 
aged  father  and  the  little  child  were  pilgrims  together  to  the 

*  Happy  Land/ 

Of  all  Longfellow's  poems  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  loved 
best  '  The  Arrow  and  the  Song/  The  thought  that  its  winged 
word,  shot  as  an  arrow  at  a  venture,  lived  long  years  afterwards 
'in  the  heart  of  a  friend,'  was  a  gracefol  and  a  gracious  one. 

Very  pleasant,  surely,  it  is  to  know  that  this  simple  little  song, 
given  to  the  world  now  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  has  found  so 
many  a  heart-shrine  in  which  to  echo  its  tender  music. 

After  all,  the  strongest  influences  are  ever  the  simplest  The 
'weak  things  of  the  world  confound  the  mighty/  Songs  live 
longest  that  were  first  lisped  in  broken  utterances  at  a  mother's 
knea 

When  Thomas  Guthrie  lay  in  his  death-chamber  looking  out 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  invisible,  he  asked  the  sorrowing  friends 
round  his  bed  to  sing  him  a  '  bairn's  song/  They  sang  as  he 
desired,  and  that  'bairn's  song'  was  'The  Happy  Land/  and 
thus,  with  £0  simple  a  lullaby,  his  spirit  floated  out  upon  the 
shoreless  sea,  and  when  the  body  of  the  grand  old  man  was  laid 
to  rest,  a  crowd  of  his  ragged-school  chUdreh  joined  the  author 
and  a  sorrowing  multitude  in  singing  it  around  the  grave. 

And  so  these  simple  stanzas  in  their  forty  years'  wandering 
have  had  many  ministries.  They  have  charmed  the  ear  of  infancy, 
arrested  the  step  of  the  prodigal,  revived  the  soul  of  the  fainting, 
and  soothed  the  ear  of  death.  Live  on,  sweet  song,  and  cheer  the 
children's  hearts,  and  then  by-and-by,  when  life's  headaches 
and  heartaches  are  all  over,  may  we  too  swell  the  chorus  of  the 
'new  song '  with  the  great  multitude  of  redeemed  spirits  in  the 

*  Happy  Land.' 

G.  H.  G. 

NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  autumn  season  will  soon  commence,  and  that  is  the  time 
when  the  circulation  of  Magazines  has  a  tendency  to  drop.  Let 
it  not  be  so  with  us.  Will  our  kind  friends  please  take  a  few 
copies  with  them  on  their  travels  ?  They  will  find  plenty  of 
tired  and  weary  hearts  shut  out  &om  the  ordinary  realms  of 
literature,  especially  amongst  poor  ministers,  who  will  heartily 
welcome  the  Evcmgdical.  In  this  connection  we  wish  to  remind 
our  readers  that  whilst  it  is  quite  true  that  we  have  from 
seven  to  eight  hundred  new  aiibBcribeTS,  some  of  these  took  the 
place  of  those  who  gave  up  the  Magazine  with  the  change  of 
editors.     Between  five  and  six  hundred  is  actually  the  real 
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increcLse  of  circulation.  We  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  all 
coideur  de  rose  in  the  matter.  We  are  making  endeavour  to 
increase  our  circulation  if  we  can  during  the  year  to  the  number 
of  a  thousand  copies  monthly.  Of  course,  when  we  say  monthly, 
we  mean  not  so  many  more  each  month,  but  an  increase  that 
will  average  each  month  a  thousand  more  Uian  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  year !  This  can  be  done  if  all  our  friends  will  say 
a  helpful  word  for  the  Magazine.  The  publisher  tells  us  that 
one  of  the  best  signs  is,  that  the  back  numbers  continue  to  be 
inquired  for. 

It  is  confessedly  very  difficult  amid  so  many  interesting  and 
illustrated  monthlies  to  revive  a  magazine  like  our  own;  but 
letters  from  many  quarters  are  cheering  and  quickening  us. 
Will  each  minister  this  year,  tkt  a  Communion  service,  offer 
special  prayer  for  ministers'  widows,  and  kindly  read  aloud  at 
the  table  of  the  Lord  the  following  brief  address  ? 

MINISTERS'  WIDOWS. 

Dear  Friends, — ^We  want  to  speak  a  word  to-day,  for  the 
widows  of  many  brethren  in  the  ministry.  Not  as  of  charity, 
but  as  of  Christian  honour,  we  ask  you  to  give  some  aid  to  the 
fund  which  is  distributed  to  those  whose  husbands  were  faithful 
servants  of  our  Lord.  About  one  hundred  widows  each  year 
receive  grants,  varying  from  six  and  eight  to  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  and  this  means  provision  toward  some  quiet  resting- 
place,  with  its  little  home  sanctities  and  comforts  on  this  side 
the  grave.  If  all  our  churches  were  to  send  something,  what 
cheering  results  would  accrue !  No  widows  need  then  be  left 
out  of  the  list.  It  will  be  a  glad  day  when  the  managers  can 
report  that  not  one  of  them  is  forgotten.  This  church  will  for- 
ward any  contributions,  be  they  small  or  large,  offered  to-day  in 
excess  of  our  ordinary  gifts.  The  evening  of  life  to  the  widow's 
heart  is  always  touched  with  loneliness  and  sadness.  Qod  grant 
it  that  it  may  never  be  darkened  with  the  shadow  of  anxious 
care.  Let  us  think  of  Him  who,  on  the  Cross,  commended  His 
Mother  to  a  beloved  disciple. 


Do  not  cheat  th^  Heart,  and  tell  her 

Grief  will  pass  away. 
Hope  for  fairer  times  in  future, 

And  forget  to-day. 

Tell  her  if  you  will,  that  sorrow 

Need  not  come  in  vain ; 
Tell  her  that  the  lesson  taught  her 

Far  outweighs  the  pain. 

A.  A.  Proctor. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Old  Faiths  IN  Nsw  Lights.  By  Rev.  Newman  Smyth,  D.D.  London: 
Charles  EQigham^  27  a,  Farringdon  Street. 
This  volume  contains  a  prefatory  note  bv  the  Kev.  A.  R  Brace,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Theology,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  which  will  do 
much  to  create  interest  in  it,  amongst  our  Scotch  friends.    He  says  that 
'the  tendency  of  this  book  on  the  whole  is  to  conserve  all  that  is  most 
precious  in  the  need  of  the  Universal  Church.'    And  again,  the  point 
of  view  from  which  he  re^ds  the  subject  of  revelation  and  all  relative 
topics  is  Hhe  modem  scientific  idea  of  development'     Now,  as  the 
development  idea  is  the  very  thin^  that  needs  to  be  proven,  and  which 
is  by  no  means  proven — ^indeed  quite  other  than  that--since  man  him- 
self is  so  marvellomd^  separated  from  all  orders  of  creation,  it  seems  to 
us  that  these  New  loghts  are  not  very  reliable  ones.    Indeed,  as  there 
is  no  manner  of  bridge — not  even  a  gossamer  one — discoverable  between 
man  and  other  beings,  it  is  surely  more  modest  to  wait  for  proof.    We 
have  been  amazed  at  the  readiness  vdth  which  some  theologians  accept 
surmise  for  science.    It  is  trae  Uiat  scientists  delight  in  depreciating 
metaphysics,  and  yet  Iheir  doctrine  of  development  is  a'metaphysic' 
inasmuch  as  it  is  literally  beyond  physics  so  far  as  discovery  is  con- 
cerned, and  rests  not  even  on  probability  but  on  possibility.    Certainly 
the  volume  is  a  -very  able  one,  but  we  advise  our  friends  who  'are 
heartily  attached  to  Catholic  orthodoxy,'  and  who  are  'sitting  loose  from 
traditional  dogmatism  and  the  old  stereotyped  methods  of  apologetics,' 
to  be  careful  how  thev  change  saddles  and  try  scientific  dogmatism 
and  unatereotyped  methods  of  apologetics.    We  do  not  for  a  moment 
wish  to  disparage  the  efforts  of  those  who  are  trying  to  get  their 
defences  of  the  faith  read^  for  some  new  revelation  of  science  ;  but  as 
this '  development'  revelation  has  not  yet  come,  and  is  at  present  nothing 
more  than  a  surmise  and  as  the  old  arches  have  not  yet  crambled,  to 
use  Professor  Smyui's  illustration,  we  deprecate  a  too  hastv  building 
again,  lest  the  building  be  vdth  untemperecL  mortar  which  vml  not  hold 
together.    '  I  would  read,'  says  the  author,  '  the  old  faiths,  which  I  still 
believe,  in  the  light  of  modern  thought  to  which  I  cannot  be  blind.    I 
wonid  help  others  if  possible  to  walk  still  in  the  old  ways  which 
prophets  and  apostles  nave  trod,  but  in  the  light  of  to-day.'    WeU,  we 
reply  again  :  The  doctrine  of  development  is  very  '  dusky '  at  present, 
and  cannot  fairly  be  called  'the  li^t  of   to-day.'     Tne  volume  is 
reverently  written,  and  we  admire  its  spirit,  whilst  we  decline  to  accept 
its  new  basis  of  belief. 

The  Orthodox  Theology  op  To-day.  By  Newman  Smyth,  D.  D. 
Dickinson,  89,  Farringdon  Street.  1882. 
Our  previous  criticism  applies  to  this  work.  Our  scientific  environ* 
ment  seems  still  to  be  his  difficulty.  The  author  invents  a  new  word, 
'orthodoxism,'  which  he  calls  an  orthodoxy  that  has  ceased  to  grow. 
The  term  does  not  hurt  us,  for  we  feel  that  the  Evangelical  theology  is 
full  of  life,  and  strength,  and  beauty,  and  we  feel  persuaded  that  it  will 
come  forth  from  the  nres  of  the  d^  without  harm  or  essential  change. 
We  are  glad  to  notice  in  the  prerace  that  the  author  is  not  content  to 
accept  purely  moral  conceptions  of  the  work  of  Christ  Still  we  think 
his  expression  of  the  sacrificial  theology  is  defective— too  much  like 
Horace  Bushnell's  self-satisfaction  of  God's  own  nature  in  forgiving  sin, 
and  that  it  does  not  apprehend  that  objective  relation  of  the  Atonement 
to  the  Eternal  Law  of  JKighteousness,  vdthout  which  the  New  Testament 
utterances  are  emptied  of  their  highest  meaning,  and  the  conscience  is 
nnsatisfied. 
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The  Fire  Baptism  of  all  Flesh.     By  S.  Borton  Brown,  KA. 
London  :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  and  Ga,  1,  Paternoster  Row. 

Mr.  Brown  is  evidently  a  most  earnest,  most  sincere,  and  most  devout 
Christian  thinker.  We  tliink,  however,  we  detect  a  rather  morbid  tone 
in  the  volume.  It  arises  from  this,  that  Mr.  Brown  thinks  society  has 
its  specially  great  crises,  wMch  are  to  it  the  visitations  of  Divine  power. 
True.  And  aj^ain,  *  An  intense  conviction  has  taken  possession  of  me 
that  SOCIETY  is  about  to  be  brought  in  the  love  of  God,  through  a  great 
spiritual  crisis  which  may  truly  be  called  a  Great  Fire  Baptism.'  He  has 
evidently  a  poor  opinion  of  modem  society — nor  do  we  wish  to  soften 
down  the  darK  colours  in  which  its  worst  evils  may  be  pourtrayed.  But 
we  have  at  the  same  time  an  intense  conviction  that  no  previous  age  has 
been  so  philanthropic,  so  merciful  in  its  criminal  code,  so  full  of  agjencies 
for  meeting  the  wants  and  woes  of  our  fellow-men,  so  tenderly  charitable, 
and  so  full  of  the  missionary  spirit !  *  Shall  society  subsist  1  Shall 
anything  be  left  V  asks  Mr.  Brown  (p.  96).  We  hope  so,  and  we  believe 
so.  There  is  quite  enough  revolutionary  feeling  in  Europe,  and  we  do 
not  feel  in  the  least  inclined  to  feed  it  b^  talking  about '  the  sight  of 
widespread  greed  and  selfishness,'  'privations  from  social  inequalities 
and  aesi)otisms/  'frivolity  and  satiated  luxury  and  hungry  poverty 
side  by  side.'  Then,  speaking  of  the  '  fire  of  the  immanent  God,'  Mr. 
Brown  says, '  Wha^.  ^^  judgments  shall  be  abroad  in  the  earth  and  tre- 
mendous conflicts  introduce  such  a  state  of  things?'  To  which  we 
answer,  *  What  if  God,  who  is  the  Universal  Father  and  the  everyday 
Kuler  of  man  in  Providence,  should  be  working  steadily  but  surely  in 
history  as  in  nature,  and  so  out  of  the  old  order  creating  the  new,  not  by 
paroxysms  of  horror,  or  tremendous  catastrophes  of  revolution,  but  by 
the  gradual  coming  of  the  Saviour's  Kingdom  9'  This  we  believe^  and 
we  believe  also  that  despite  all  sin  and  wrong,  the  world  socially,  civilly 
and  spiritually,  is  in  better  case  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago,  and  this  was 
our  dear  old  friend  Dr.  Halley's  opinion,  very  decidedly  given  when  he 
had  lived  through  fif^  years.  Mr.  Brown  deserves  all  honour  for  his 
fervent  godliness,  and  for  his  intense  loathing  of  all  selfishness  and  sin. 


WIDOWS'  FUND. 

The  Managers  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine  acknowledge,  with 
thanks,  the  following  Sacramental  Collections,  etc.,  in  aid  of  the 
•  Widows' Fund':— 

£  8.   d. 

Sunderland,  by  Rev.  J.  K.  Nuttall         5    0   0 

Market  Harborou^h,  by  Mr.  I.  Clarke 3  10   0 

Birkenhead,  Hamilton  Square,  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Minns     ...     ^  ...    3    3    0 

Rochdale,  by  Mr.  W.  Shaw  ...        ..' 3    3   0 

Edgbaston,  by  Mr.  C.  Corfield      3    0   0 

Birkenhead,  Oxton  Road,  by  Mr.  J.  Marples    ...'        2    4  10 

West  Hartlepool,  by  Mr. F.English        2    0   0 

Felstead,  by  Kev.  E.  M.  Houchm  1  14   9 

Rev.  W.  l^lcr  (Donation) 6    6   0 


MANAGERS'  MEETING. 

The  next  Half-yearly  Meeting  of  the  Managebs  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine  will  be  held  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Fasringdon  Street, 
on  Thursday,  July  13th,  at  11  o'clock  precisely. 
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A  WORD   OF  CHEER  AND   COUNSEL  FROM 

THE  EDITOR. 

WltL  our  friends  kindly  remember  that  it  is  difficult  for  a  pub- 
lisher to  meet  special  emergencies  ?  The  entire  edition  of  the 
Evangelical  for  August,  containing  the  portrait  of  our  respected 
friend  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Harrison — and  it  was  an  admirable  like- 
ness—was entirely  sold  out  long  before  the  close  of  the  month ; 
one  applicant,  who  gave  an  order  for  fifty,  was  not  able  to 
secure  even  one.  We  are  glad,  of  course,  that  the  edition  sold 
otit^  t>ut  we  are  sorry  that  it  was  not  a  larger  edition,  as  we 
coidd  have  sold  a  great  many  more.  But  much  as  we  regret  the 
disappointment  of  our  friends — ^publishers  are  not  prophets — and 
even  they  cannot  know  what  number  there  will  be  a  special  run 
upon  beforehand.  May  we  therefore  counsel  our  friends  to 
secure  any  special  number^  by  subscribing  annually  for  the 
entire  year  ?  Having  travelled  this  summer  in  the  North  of 
England,  we  are  thankful  to  many  subscribers  there,  for  their 
words  of  inspiration.  May  we  ask  our  promised  contributors  in 
the  North— we  will  not  mention  names — to  hasten  their  articles 
in  time  for  next  year  ? 

Then  again,  now  is  the  time  for  the  renewal  of  subscriptions 
for  poor  ministers.  We  were  glad  to  have  so  many  at  the  com- 
mencement of  this  year.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  our  brethren 
grecMy  appreciate  the  gift^  and  will  be  disappointed  indeed  if 
1883  finds  them  minus  the  Evangelical.  It  would  cheer  the 
hearts  of  the  subscribers  if  they  could  hear  the  expressed  thanks 
of  the  brethren.  For  every  six  shillings  sent  to  the  publisher 
the  Evamgdical  is  sent  post  free  to  any  address  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Several  of  our  friends  subscribe  for  three  copies,  and 
vhen  names  are  not  specified  it  is  left  to  us  to  make  selection. 

Once  more,  what  thou  givest  give  at  once.  The  old  proverb, 
'  Bis  dat  qui  cito  dat ' — *  He  gives  twice  who  quickly  gives ' — is  a 
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true  proverb.  If  every  one  of  our  friends  would  secure  a  new 
subscriber  each,  and  send  such  to  the  publisher  in  time,  we 
should  commence  the  new  year  with  the  most  sanguine  hopes. 
There  are  still  hundreds  of  ministers  who  cannot  take  in  the 
Evangelical^  and  in  doing  them  good  you  will  do  our  great 
work  good  too. 

I  am  certainly  encouraged  because  the  circulation  shows  no 
signs  of  drooping,  but  progress  must  be  made,  and  the  world 
must  see  that  the  Evangelical  creed  is  full  of  vitality,  health, 
and  progress.    It  is  not  enough  to  exist — we  must  live. 

Help  us,  dear  friends,  to  make  a  good  start.  The  best  within 
the  power  of  the  editor  shall  be  done  for  the  Magazine ;  and  if 
you  kindly  and  earnestly  do  your  best  to  support  and  to  extend 
our  circulation,  we  may  be  able  to  disappoint  the  doleful  pro- 
phecies  of  those  who  think  that  because  a  Magazine  is  old  that 
therefore  it  must  be  ready  to  die.  I  am  bold  to  write  these  few 
words,  because  this  year's  work  has  brought  me  many  friends, 
many  helpers,  and  many  hearty  good  wishes.  If  you  like  the 
Evangelical^  try  to  circulate  it ;  do  not  harm  it  with  faint  praise, 
but  say  from  your  heart  as  your  fathers  did :  This  is  the  faith 
to  live  with  and  to  die  with. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

The  Editor. 


STILL  WATERS. 

The  Psalmist  says, '  He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters ;'  and 
thither  let  us  go  with  Him  to-day.  Far,  away  from  the  garish 
light  and  noisy  strife  of  the  world,  we  appreciate  the  quiet 
of  the  sanctuary.  We  make  introspection.  We  enjoy  rest. 
We  feel  that  our  true  life  is  not  in  this  outside  world  of  streets 
and  shops,  and  houses  and  ships,  and  banks  and  marts.  We  are 
more  than  they.  We  mingle  amidst  them,  and  labour  amongst 
them ;  for  '  if  any  man  will  not  work,'neither  shall  he  eat."  We 
are  there  because  duty  is  also  a  discipline,  and  in  its  way  a 
delight  But  there  is  also  a  direct  relationship  of  our  souls  to 
God,  which  is  more  real  than  any  other  relationship.  Our '  life 
is  hid  with  Christ  in  God.'  There  must  be  green  pastures, 
through  which  flow  the  still  waters  of  the  Christ.  More  guarded 
than  any  walled  enclosures  of  Elizabethan  gardens,  here  we  can 
walk  with  God.  I  am  to  speak  a  little  about  these  still  waters 
which  flow  ever — what  they  are,  whence  they  come,  whither 
they  tend,  and  how  much  we  need  the  gracious  aid  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  the  Comforter. 
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StiU  Waters  are  Distasteful  to  the  Worldly  Spirit. 

Men  of  the  world  are  all  for  novelty  and  excitement,  and  their 
pleasures  dry  up  like  a  summer  brook.    The  caterers  for  the 
world's  amusement  are  driveu  to  their  wits'  end  to  know  how  to 
give  high  seasoning  to  the  repasts  of  pleasure.    The  edge  of 
appetite  gets  dulled,  and  he  succeeds  best  who  can  give  fresh 
keenness  to  the  worldly  appetite.    StiU  waters  ?    No !    These  at 
all  events  would  be  misery.     If  our  nature  is  not  rich  and  rest- 
ful  in  itself,  what  melancholy  times  come  with  rest  and  silence  I 
Still  waters  ?    No !    The  novel  cannot  be  too  exciting.    The 
picture  cannot  be  too  realistic.    The  drama  cannot  be  too  sensa- 
tional   The  gala  cannot  be  too  crowded  with  dress  and  fashion. 
Eapid  let  the  pulse  of  life  be !    Has  not  the  distasteful  slang  of 
speech  invented  the  word  '  slow '   to  represent  the  idea  that 
the  river  of  surface-life  nlust  boil  like  the  rapids  ?    Still  waters  ? 
How  few  read  F^n^lon,  and  Foster,  and  Pascal  now.    We  can, 
however,  often  see  behind  all  these  brilliancies  of  earth.  Within, 
there  is  an  aching — dying— soul !    When  the  worldlings  are  tired, 
and  take  their  masks  off,  and  come  out  of  their  assemblies,  they 
whisper  to   us,  'This  also  is  vanity.'    The  sigh  succeeds  the 
song ; '  even  in  laughter  the  heart  is  sorrowful.'  And  even  under 
the  brilliant  music  you  may  hear  a  slow,  plaintive  air,  almost, 
not  quite,  buried  in  the  burst  of  sound.    You  thought  at  first 
it  was  the  *  merry  song  of  those  that  make  continual  feast ;'  but 
as  you  listened  on,  you  found  that  '  all  the  merry-hearted  do 
sigh,'  and  that  the  true  title  to  the  song  was, '  Who  will  show  us 
any  good  ?'     What  a  contrast  all  this  presents  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  life !    The  genius  of  the  Gospel  is  in  harmony  with 
the  still  moments  of  spiritual  communion,  and  elevated  taste, 
and  heavenly  affection.    It  says, '  Not  in  the  feverishness  of  ex- 
citement^ not  in  the  tumult  of  passion,  not  in  the  noise  of  faction, 
not  in  the  conflicts  of  ambition,  not  in  proud  pre-eminence  and 
brilliant  assemblage,'  is  your  true  life.'    '  Enoch  walked  with  God.' 
*  Go  forth  into  the  wilderness  and  I  will  there  talk  with  you.' 
'  Every  man  went  to  his  own  home ;  Jesus  went  to  the  Mount  of 
Olives.' 

Still  Waiers  enahle  us  to  Hear  the  Voice  of  our  Saviour. 

We  can  understand  Him  better  then.  There  must  be  true 
harmony  between  place  and  speech.  Sometimes  silence  itself  is 
rest.  You  have  found  this  in  summer  holiday,  when  by  some 
quiet  waters  overshadowed  by  the  wDlows,  by  loch,  or  lake,  or 
niountain-stream,  you  rested  on  the  silent  bosom  of  the  hushed 
day.  At  such  an  hour  if  you  have  heard  the  voice  of  a  shep- 
herdy  or  the  song  of  some  child  of  the  mountains,  how  distinct 
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the  voice !    Yes ;  and  how  different  from  bleat  of  flock,  or  song 
of  bird,  or  rush  of  stream,  or  breeze  amongst  the  foliage !    Why, 
it  has  a  nature  behind  it  like  your  own ;  one  who  thinks,  and 
weeps  and  laughs,  and  toils  and  loves.    Think  you  not  that 
a  divine  voice  speaks  to  you,  appealing  to  something  higher 
than  your  human  nature  ?    Are  there  not  voices  of  the  infinite 
which  you  can  understand  ?    By  these  still  waters  is,  or  is  it  not 
true,  the  sheep  know  Christ,  and  hear  His  voice  ?    Did  not 
the  Saviour,  speaking  to  the  soul,  secure  response  from  its  august 
and  infinite  depths  ?  and  does  He  not  do  so  still  ?    Are  we  not 
quite  sure  that  we  are  in  a  world  of  realities  with  Him  ?    He 
seems  to  say  to  us,  I  can  speak  to  you  as  I  cannot  in  the  world. 
The  verdict  is  against  Me  for  the  time  there.    In  that  tribunal, 
the  meat  is  more  than  life.    And  we  sit  down  beside  the  great 
Shepherd  and  listen  to  His  voice.    As  by  some  mystic  power 
He  turns  the  invisible  into  the  real.    We  are  in  a  new  world 
He  explains  to  us  the  mystery  of  sorrow,  and  reminds  us  that 
'affliction  cometh  not  foi-th  from  the  dust;'  He  points  us  to 
the  flow  of  Siloa's  brook,  and  reminds  us  that  there,  too,  our  life 
from  the  Lebanon  to  Kedron  is  flowing  on  to  the  heavenly 
Jerusalem.     He  speaks  of  'the  Father's  house'  so  familiarly, 
and  with  such  reality,  that  we  almost  seem  to  see  the  faces  of 
the  dead  taking  shape  in  the  golden  clouds  of  a  Christ-touched 
imagination.     He  fills  us  with  the  consciousness  of  the  father- 
hood of  God,  till  we  lose  the  sadness  that  comes  from  spectacles 
of  pain  and  suffering  on  earth.    *I  am  the  Good  Shepherd, 
and  My  sheep  know,  and  am  known  of  mine ;  as  the  Father 
knoweth  Me  even  so  know  I  the  Father;  and  I  lay  down  My  life 
for  the  sheep.*    Yes ;  this  is  the  voice  we  hear,  one  that  speaks 
of  redemption  as  well  as  revelation.    Lead  me,  O  Holy  Spirit, 
lead  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

Still  Waters  are  not  Stagiiant  Waters. 

They  are  deep,  and  pure,  and  living,  and  flowing.  We  need  some- 
thing more  than  good  pasturage:  there  is  awater  of  life,aswell  as  a 
bread  of  life.  The  soul  needs  refreshment  as  well  as  nourishment. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our  text  furnishes  any  support  for 
asceticism.  Far  from  that,  it  suggests  all  that  we  mean  by  life, 
and  loveliness,  and  joy.  We  never  know  what  truth  is  till  we 
are  put  in  special  relation  to  it  Texts  will  not  yield  their  light 
till  we  have  a  preparation  of  experience.  We  have  found  how 
stagnant  are  the  waters  of  this  world.  There  is  no  deep  living 
fountain  at  their  base:  no  snow-capped  Lebanon  fills  their 
springs.  I  ask  you  to  notice  how  soon  the  superficial  pleasures 
of  this  world  lose  their  enchantment.     The    speculator  has 
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scarcely  commenced  his  venture  before  he  finds  the  multitude, 
who  but  yesterday  were  thronging  and  crushing  through  the 
gates,  have  turned  aside  to  other  joys.  The  river  of  life  flows 
from  *  the  throne  of  God  and  the  liamb.'  Yes ;  it  lives,  because 
it  flows — men  and  women  do  not  weary  here.  You  tell  me  that 
the  Bible  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  that,  because  it  is  so  human, 
that  it  wins  men  through  its  humanity  to  its  theology,  and  that 
it  fascinates  your  feeling  whilst  it  takes  captive  your  judgment. 
The  Bible,  is  human  and  divine,  does  touch  the  human  heart 
here  and  there,  as  no  other  book  does,  but  it  is  because  of  the 
Infinite  Voice  behind  all  its  prophecies  and  psalms  that  you  find 
hfe  and  comfort  in  it  You  tell  me  that  we  can  now  better 
regulate  dates^  and  must  correct  some  of  our  theories  as  to  when 
books  were  written  and  prophecies  uttered.  I  answer  you  that 
when  you  have  adjusted  all,  the  marvel  is  that  words  of  prophets 
three  thousand  years  ago,  are  as  true^  and  touching,  and  living, 
when  read  in  relation  to  the  sins,  and  iniquities,  and  corruptions 
of  earthly  governments  now;  and  that  the  Epistles  of  Apostles 
written  in  relation  to  specific  errors,  evils,  and  wants,  of  the  first 
churches,  are  quick  with  all  holy  counsel,  and  warning,  and  com- 
fort to  the  souls  that  read  them  now.  This  is  the  marvel  The 
waters  flow.  Homer  and  Hesiod  do  not  flow ;  their  verse  does,  but 
not  their  power  and  their  influence.  Virgil  and  Horace  have 
lost  the  leap  and  sparkle  of  the  current  How  marvellous  that 
these  waters,  should  flow  down  from  the  mountain  heights  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees,  and  from  the  mountains  on  the  east  of  Bethel, 
from  the  summit  of  Carmel  and  Lebanon,  through  the  sweet'plain 
of  Damascus,  from  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  and  Calvary,  living 
still;  so  that,  stand  beside  the  waters  where  we  will,  Abraham's 
faith  quickens  us,  Moses'  heroism  inspires  us.  We,  too,  are 
children  with  Joseph  and  little  Benjamin,  and  the  child  Samuel ; 
we,  too,  are  widows  with  Naomi,  and  daughters  with  Ruth,  and 
walk  the  fields  with  Boaz,  and  make  melody  unto  God  with 
David,  and  doubt  with  Thomas,  and  deny  with  Peter,  and  are 
wrapped  in  Apocalyptic  vision  with  John !  The  still  waters  are 
living  waters.  They  flow  on — they  flow  now ;  and  when  we  are 
gone,  as  the  river  kisses  the  churchyard  grass,  and  murmurs  its 
music  by  the  still  abodes  of  the  dead,  so  this  Word  will  be 
preached,  this  remembrance  made  when  we  are  at  rest ;  and  when 
our  children  take  their  fathers'  place,  and  the  smooth  brow  is 
lined  with  care,  and  the  dark  hair  dashed  with  grey,  they,  too,  will 
say,  'All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  glory  of  man  is  as  the  flower 
of  grass.  The  grass  withereth  .  .  .  but  the  word  of  the  Lord 
endureth  for  ever.' 
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Still  Waters  are  in  the  Keeping  of  Christ 

He  leadeth  me !  The  Shepherd  has  beforehand  surveyed  the 
mountains  and  the  plains.  What  way  are  ve  to  take  where 
there  seems  no  path  ?  Amid  broken  dihris  of  rocks,  and  avoid- 
ing dangerous  places,  the  Shepherd  leads  the  way.  But  we  want 
first  leading  to  the  waters ;  we  may  not  be  even  beside  them  yet. 
I  think,  amid  the  revelations  of  eternity,  those  will  perhaps 
have  the  greatest  interest  which  show  how  the  soul  was  first  led 
to  God,  and  first  led  to  feel  its  need  of  Him.  I  believe  that  other 
experiences  than  sin  lead  some  souls  first  to  Christ,  and  that  in 
His  presence  they  then  learn  that  they  need  a  greater  miracle 
than  human  comfort^  viz.^  'Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee.'  My 
reading  of  experience  may  not  be  correct,  but  I  believe  souls 
come  to  Christ  hungry  for  friendship,  and  love,  and  guidance,  and 
sympathy,  who,  until  they  come  into  His  sacred  presence,  do 
not  realize  how  impure,  and  sinful,  and  evil  they  are,  and 
then  and  there  learn  that  they  need  the  Cross  of  Atonement,  as 
well  as  the  Christ  of  Samaria  and  Galilee.  Christ  leads  by 
various  providences.  But  some  hearts  will  not  listen,  or  be  led, 
save  through  sorrow.  There  is  a  maiden  fair  to  see,  her  eye  fall 
of  purest  light,  her  serene  face  looking  wistfully  into  the  future 
years ;  and  lo  !  the  Beaper  comes,  and  the  flower  is  gone.  But 
that  flower  might  have  been  keeping  your  eye  from  the '  altogether 
lovely.'  Or  a  son  in  the  heyday  of  life — ^full  of  strength  of 
character,  and  reserves  of  force — dies :  school-days  and  college- 
days  are  over,  and  God  says  school  is  over  for  ever — ^life's  great 
school — and  calls  him  home,  so  that,  being  dead,  he  should  speak 
better  to  his  fellows  than  while  he  lived.  Or  the  little  child  falls 
on  the  sleep  that  knows  no  earthly  waking,  and  up  and  down  the 
house  the  busy  feet  are  heard  no  more.  Oh,  what  shadowy 
paths  there  are  to  the  still  waters  I  And  yet  many  hearts  can 
say,  'It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have  been  afflicted.'  How  difierently 
Providence  will  be  looked  at  on  the  other  side  of  the  cloud  by 
us  all  I  We  talk  of  loss  and  death — God  sees  gain  and  life.  It  is 
only  when  we  feel  that  there  are  divine  meanings  and  purposes  in 
history,  that  we  can  rest  and  rejoice  at  all.  life  is  understood 
best  in  stiU  hours ;  then  we  can  see  in  the  perspective  of  quiet 
memory  the  path  that  leads  to  the  still  waters. 

StiU  Wafers  are  with  us  all  (he  Journey  through. 

*  Beside'  them.  The  path  and  the  waters  go  together.  We 
may  miss  some  joys,  they  are  temporaiy — suited  to  certain 
tastes  and  certain  eras  in  our  life.  We  do  not  expect  to  find 
continuity  in  them.  They  have  tried  their  final  experiences  on 
our  hearts.    The  drama  of  life  has  many  scenes  over  which  the 
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curtain  has  fallen  for  ever!  Could  that  be  the  town,  the  village, 
where  you  once  had  the  sense  of  home  ?  Can  that  photograph 
represent  your  childhood  ?  Can  you  ever  live  again  in  the  com- 
mencement of  certain  enterprises,  anxieties,  and  hopes  ?  And 
yet,  God's  still  waters  in  nature  and  in  grace  never  seem  to  lose 
their  lasting  power.  Nay,  they  are  sweeter  as  the  years  roll 
away.  In  nature,  the  flecked  shadows,  the  soft  lawns,  the 
fragrant  smells,  are  as  refreshing  and  as  beautiful  as  ever.  In 
grace  we  feel  no  weariness.  Man  cannot  quench  his  immortal 
powers.  He  cannot  inter  celestial  hopes.  For  why  is  he  made 
thus?  When  once  you  have  heard  the  voice  of  Christ,  the 
memory  of  those  tones  will  make  aU  others  seem  empty.  You 
can  never  be  again  as  if  th(d  had  never  been.  You  have  no 
power  to  forbid  the  response  of  the  soul,  any  more  than  you  can 
long  arrest  the  beatings  of  your  heart.  Henceforth  and  ever- 
more, though  you  may  refuse  eternal  life  and  rest,  you  cannot 
believe  yourself  a  mere  child  of  time.  As  the  rivers  from  their 
simple  fountain — along  their  broadening  course — ^flow  into  the 
sea,  so  these  other  '  waters '  lead  us  on  to  the  great  ocean  of 
immortality.  The  chant  of  that  distant  music  swells  now  but 
faintly  in  the  ear,  but  one  day  the  life  that  now  is  will  be  seen 
to  have  been  all  along  a  pathway  of  preparation  and  probation 
for  the  life  that  is  to  come.  Let  us  listen  for  the  voice  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  to-day.  The  old  Paganism  gave  you  no  Good 
Shepherd,  but  only  the  dread  lightnings  in  the  fist  of  some 
sculptured  Jove.  We  owe  all  our  beautiful  thoughts  of 
heavenly  care  and  guardianship  to  Him  whom  nearly  all  the 
early  Christians  represented  by  the  one  symbol  of  the  Shepherd 
and  his  crook.  Thoughtful  men  and  women  do  not  need  the 
excitement  of  a  long  exhortation,  or  the  attractive  persuasion  of 
a  meretricious  rhetoric.  They  want  silence — quietude  in  the 
soul — seasons  for  hearing  and  understanding  Christ.  Many 
modem  teachers  speak  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know  them.  They 
do  not  come  forth  from  the  Father.  I  do  not  hear  them :  my 
soul  is  not  of  their  fold.  Christ  speaks,  and  Matthew  leaves  his 
merchandise,  and  Simon  his  nets,  and  Luke  his  patients,  and 
they  all  follow  Him.  Human  hesots  hungry  for  the  sacrament 
of  truth  hear  Him.  They,  too,  are  sure  that  never  man  spake 
like  this  man.  We,  too,  are  sure  of  this.  By  the  still  waters  of 
meditation  and  Scripture  and  prayer  to-day,  make  silence  in 
your  heart  for  Him.  The  world's  recruiting-sergeants  will  have 
no  power  to  enlist  you  in  their  armies  when  you  listen  for  His 
voice ;  and  He  will  be  your  Shepherd — ^who  is  the  Good  Shepherd 
who  giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep. 


MoMEiTTS  sometimes  make  the  hues  in  which  years  are  coloured. 
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LIFE  IN  CHINA. 

SPIRITS,  GHOSTS,  AND  DEMONS. 

The  Chinese  have  no  difficulty  in  believing  that  there  are 
affinities  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural ;  and  they 
constantly  give  proof  of  a  conviction  that  the  human  is  de- 
pendent on  the  divine. 

As  we  pass  along  the  streets,  we  are  often  met  by  several 
men,  usually  four,  holding  poles  on  their  shoulders,  upon  which 
is  the  chair  of  the  idol  supposed  to  have  power  over  disease. 
They  are  making  their  way  to  the  abode  of  some  sick  person. 
They  totter  as  they  go,  and  plunge  hither  and  thither,  thus 
indicating  the  marvellous  influence  over  men  possessed  by  this 
god  of  healing,  and  the  greatness  of  his  efficacy. 

In  another  direction,  we  meet  with  an  idolatrous  procession ; 
often  of  great  length,  in  which  are  mingled  persons  of  aU  ages 
and  classes,  marching  along  in  order,  mostly  on  foot,  some 
however  on  horses.  There  is  everything  arranged  from  a  native 
point  of  view  to  attract  the  eye  and  please  the  fancy.  In  their 
own  way  the  Chinese  are  -  studious  of  the  artistic  and  the 
sensuous,  as  much  as  people  of  other  nations.  Prominent  in 
this  procession  is  the  medium  through  whom  the  power  of  the 
idol  is  revealed.  If  on  foot,  the  sorcerer  appears  holding  a 
sword,  brandishing  it,  and  beating  himself  with  the  flat  blade, 
while  he  dances  about  wildly  gesticulating.  If  he  has  taken  his 
place  behind  the  sedan-chair  of  the  idol,  as  a  footman  behind 
a  carriage,  his  motions  are  restricted.  Still  there  is  po  lack  of 
devotion  and  earnestness.  The  poor  man  appears  in  such  guise 
as  to  indicate  that  he  is  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  the  idol — 
under  a  mind  and  will  other  than  his  own,  whereby  he  can 
endure  such  suffering  as  is  caused  by  knives  piercing  his  cheeks 
and  meeting  between  his  teeth,  and  by  a  large  iron  pin  forced 
into  his  forehead.  So  are  these  men  sometimes  carried  away 
that  they  forget  the  caution  peculiar  to  Chinese,  and  under  the 
plea  of  being  influenced  by  a  higher  power,  attack  the  magis- 
trates, even  at  the  risk  of  bringing  themselves  into  trouble. 

You  may  sometimes  in  passing  a  small  shrine  notice  an 
afflicted  father  holding  in  his  arms  a  sick  child,  while  at  his 
side  two  men  are  using  a  stick  with  two  prongs,  each  man 
holding  one  of  these  prongs,  and  with  the  end  of  the  stick 
wildly  writing  what  they  profess  to  be  dictated  directly  by 
the  god,  without  any  will  of  their  own — a  recipe  for  medicine 
by  which  the  sick  child  may  be  cured.  In  an  ordinary  house 
this  kind  of  sorcery  is  also  to  be  met  witL    The  zeal  both  of 
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those  who  represent  and  are  the  medium  for  the  idols'  influence, 
as  well  as  the  zeal  of  the  ordinary  idol  worshippers,  is  truly 
worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  is  deplorable  to  think  of  the 
terrible  waste  of  all  kinds  of  resources  which  goes  on  in 
idolatry.  From  ten  thousand  temples  and  shrines,  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  worship  of  innumerable  gods,  there  comes  to 
all  Christian  hearts  a  thrilling  appeal  for  compassion.  For 
while  the  religious  zeal  of  the  natives  shows  itself  in  prayer 
concerning  everything  connected  with  the  '  five  happinesses,' 
including  all  kinds  of  temporal  good,  it  stops  there,  without 
affording  any  consolation  in  the  terrible  moral  and  spiritual 
exigencies  of  the  soul.  The  worst  characters  may  be  the  best 
idolaters,  seeing  that  idolatry  is  not  careful  as  to  what  a  man  is, 
only  as  to  what  he  can  get.  Happily  it  is  easy  for  us  to  show 
that  if  men  will  seek  first  the  i^ngdom  of  God  and  His 
righteousness,  other  things  will  be  added. 

It  is  very  painful  to  observe  the  terrors  of  superstition,  and 
to  know  that  there  are  whole  orders  of  priests  who  subsist  by 
working  on  the  fears  of  the  masses — at  least  we  cannot  shut 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  if  some  are  idolaters  for  the  want  of 
knowing  better,  others  are  guilty  of  maintaining  superstition 
from  considerations  of  self-interest ;  while  the  rulers  and  so- 
called  literati,  who  certainly  know  better,  do  yet  nothing  to 
uplift  the  life  of  the  people.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  even 
the  success  of  Confucius  would  have  been  different  if  he  had 
tried  more  faithfully  to  resist  the  superstitious  tendencies  of  his 
countrymen,  and  had  provided  for  aspirations  which,  notwith- 
standing all  their  materialism,  the  Chinese  have  termed 
the  spiritual  As  it  is,  we  find  a  prostitution  of  the  religious 
faculty  most  distressing  to  witness. 

We  have  referred  to  the  devotion  of  the  leaders  in  idol- 
worship — how  they  seek  to  put  themselves  at  the  disposal  of  the 
spirit  of  the  idol.  "We  now  pass  to  a  lower  experience — the  un- 
willing subjection  to  ghosts.  English  people  now  smile  at  ghost 
stories.  Our  forefathers,  especially  those  who  lived  in  the  dark 
ages  (in  which  the  Chinese  must  be  placed  as  regards  moral 
and  religious  matters),  were  less  free  from  alarm.  If  the  Greeks 
and  Somans  were  distressed  in  view  of  the  mighty  forces 
which  crush  men,  much  more  does  the  Chinaman  feel  terror  at 
the  intangible  powers  which  can  cause  the  destruction  of  his 
property,  the  loss  of  his  cattle,  sickness  to  his  dear .  ones,  or 
even  death  to  himself.  If  his  body  is  weary  and  heavy-laden 
by  incessant  toil,  the  result  of  his  indefatigable  industry  and 
the  want  of  a  Sabbath,  much  more  is  his  mind  worn  out  by 
anxieties  and  dread  of  which  we  know  nothing.  No  wonder 
that  relief  from  the  lusts  and  hates  and  fears  of  life  should 
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often  be  sought  in  suicide.  His  appeal  to  the  idols  may  avail 
nothing ;  and  he  can  only  argue  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being 
over  the  ordinary  gods,  just  as  the  Emperor  is  over  the 
mandarins,  who  will  not  allow  them  to  do  as  they  please. 

It  is  considered  that  these  ghosts  are  everywhere ;  in  posses- 
sion of  land  and  sea,  mountain  and  valley.  It  is  worth  anything 
to  propitiate  them.  So  minute  is  the  attention  paid  to  them, 
that  when  the  door  creaks  on  its  hinges  in  the  evening,  there 
will  be  a  *  Hush !'  and  an  exclamation,  *  There  is  a  hungry  ghost  T 
Often  the  visitant  will  be  regarded'  as  the  wandering  spirit  of 
some  dead  man.  Food  may  be  provided  in  the  shape  of  some 
offering.  It  is  not  always,  however,  that  the  treatment  of  these 
extraordinary  visitors  is  so  friendly.  They  are  often  served  with 
gunpowder !  A  fortune  must  be  continually  wasted  in  China  on 
the  gunpowder  used  for  driving  away  the  devils  which  infest  the 
streets  and  alleys.  I  have  been  frequently  obliged  to  exercise  all 
the  caution  possible  to  keep  my  eyes  from  the  lighted  crackers 
thrown  down  hither  and  thither  in  the  public  path,  and  dancing 
from  one  place  to  another  where  they  are  least  expected. 
Amongst  the  lanes  and  alleys  which  separate  the  houses  of  our 
neighbours  we  have  seen  the  *  goings '  of  the  priests,  who  are 
accustomed  by  the  use  of  bell,  fire,  etc.,  to  earn  a  pittance  by 
doing  what  they  can  to  exorcise  the  place,  leaving  behind  them, 
stuck  up  in  the  ground,  little  sticks  of  wood,  bound  at  the  top 
with  some  cloth  of  the  lucky  colour — red. 

Wherever  you  go,  a  round  stone  is  seen  fprojecting  from  the 
walls  of  houses,  etc.,  with  the  inscription, '  May  this  stone  ward 
off  all  evil  influences.'  The  stone  is  from,  or  else  to  represent 
one  from,  a  famous  mountain  in  the  north  of  China,  named 
Thai-san,  where  resides  a  great  and  good  spirit  able  to  overcome 
the  evil  ones.  Some  time  ago,  extraordinary  stories  were  circu- 
lated concerning  the  power  of  ghosts  being  exercised  in  actually 
cutting  off  the  pig-tails  of  the  natives — one  of  the  greatest 
injuries  that  can  be  done  to  a  man.  This  will  show  how  real  a 
hold  superstition  has  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  Indeed,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  just  as  in  the  time  of  our  Lord,  so  now 
in  China  the  spirit  of  evil  has  more  outward  power  than  in 
countries  which  are  Christianized. 

This  leads  me  to  conclude  by  noticing  the  most  distressing 
kind  of  spiritual  terror  experienced  by  our  fellow-men  in  China 
— that  of  demon-possession.  This  is  something  more  than 
derangement  of  mind.  Crazy  persons  in  the  country  are  quiet, 
and  allowed  to  quietly  move  about,  doing  injury  to  no  one  who 
leaves  them  alone.  The  phenomena,  which  we  call  demon- 
possession,  are  certified  by  medical  science  not  to  be  explained 
by  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  or  hysteria.    Those  whose  children  or 
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friends  are  i)osse38ed  by  a  devil  look  out  as  piteously  for  help 
as  did  the  friends  of  demoniacs  in  the  time  of  Jesus  Christ !  A 
plea  has  been  brought  to  us  on  behalf  of  a  relative,  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  live  in  our  school  or  chapel,  with  the  hope 
that  he  would  thus  be  delivered  from  the  power  of  the  demon. 
I  have  known  of  such  a  request  being  treated  cheerfully  by  the 
missionary,  and  permission  obtained  to  use  the  rod  if  necessary 
— ^not,  however,  as  the  Taoist  priests  will  carry  on  castigation  in 
such  cases,  to  an  unmerciful  extent  even  on  a  woman!  In 
another  instance  I  knew  of  a  father  coming  a  long  distance  to 
ask  one  of  our  native  ministers  to  go  and  pray  over  his  son, 
that  the  demon  might  be  cast  out  The  minister  said  he  could 
not  go,  but  he  would  pray  where  he  was.  Also  he  gave  the 
aMcted  father  some  medicine  for  his  son. 

I  care  little  to  enter  upon  needless  speculations  which  might 
arise  from  the  above  subjects.  A  leading  thinker,  writer,  and 
preacher  of  the  present  day  has  reviewed  the  arguments  pro  and 
con.  as  to  the  existence,  personality,  and  agency  of  the  devil.  He 
is  a  man  of  *  modem  thought,'  and  is  yet  impressive  in  his  argu- 
ment that  something  more  than  adaptation  and  imagination  must 
be  made  out  of  the  references  in  Scripture  concerning  the  wicked 
one.  Explain  the  above  facts  as  we  may,  one  thing  is  quite  sure — 
that  the  want  of  moral  enei^  amongst  our  fellow-men  in  China 
is  most  trying  to  those  who  come  into  contact  with  it.  "What 
must  it  be  for  the  Chinese  sufferers  !  "Now,  in  the  bombardment 
of  the  Alexandrian  forts,  we  hear  of  the  old  British  pluck  coming 
out  very  attractively.  Where  are  the  soldiers  of  Jesus  willing 
to  show  the  spirit  and  dash  necessary  for  attacking,  all  over 
China,  the  powers  of  darkness  ?  *  For  we  wrestle  not  against 
flesh  and  blood,  but  against  principalities,'  etc. 

J.  Sadleb. 


WATER  AND  WATER-CARRIERS. 

Thbbe  is  no  street-cry  in  Egypt  more  striking  than  the  short,  simple  crv 
of  the  water-carrier.  '  The  gift  of  God,'  he  says,  as  he  goes  alon^  with 
his  water-skin  on  his  shoulder.  It  is  impossible  to  hear  this  cry  without 
thinking  of  the  Lord's  words  to  the  woman  of  Samaria — *  If  thou  knewest 
the  gift  of  God,  and  who  it  is  that  saith  to  thee,  Give  Me  to  drink,  thou 
wouldest  have  asked  of  Him,  and  He  would  have  g[iven  thee  living 
water*  (John  iv.  10).  The  Hindoos  will  frequently,  in  a  dry  season, 
fetch  water  from  a  great  distance  and  at  great  pains,  to  boil  and  prepare 
it  for  travellers,  that  they  may  drink  it  with  safety.  The  Hindoo  will 
then  take  his  stand  in  some  open  road,  from  morning  to  night,  and  offer 
the  water  in  his  jar  to  any  weary  and  thirsty  passenger  that  comes  that 
way ;  and,  as  he  gives  the  water,  he  says :  'In  the  name  of  God/  or 
'  for  his  sake,'  referring  to  some  saint  who  has  left  benefactions  for  this 
purpose  of  supplying  the  thirsty  traveller. 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  FAMILY  LIFE. 

n. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  picture  of  the  hunter's,  the  fisher's,  and 
the  nomad  shepherd's  life ;  where  man  is  far  from  the  higher 
goods  of  existence  which  attach  themselves  to  the  fixed  point 
of  Home.*  Now,  in  the  hunter's  life,  the  worth  of  the  woman, 
morally  considered,  is  very  low.  In  the  beautiful  fictions  of 
Fenimore  Cooper,  which  delighted  our  boyhood,  we  find  highly 
idealized  pictures  of  the  North  American  Indian ;  but  not  even 
he,  so  far  as  I  remember,  has  attempted  to  sketch  an  ideal  wife, 
as  worthy  mate  or  companion  to  one  of  his  red  heroes.  On  the 
contrary^  he  faithfully  represents  the  extreme  conscious  disparity 
between  the  sexes  in  such  a  life.  The  Indian  may  love  his 
'  squaw,'  but  she  is  in  his  sight  distinctly  an  inferior  being ;  and 
any  notion  of  the  '  rights  of  woman,'  could  it  be  understood  by 
him^  would  be  laughed  to  scorn.  In  the  hunter's  life  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  woman  to  become  the  true  mate  of  the  man, 
because  there  is  no  sphere  open  for  the  exertion  of  her  nobler 
spiritual  energies.  The  toils  of  her  husband  in  field  and  forest 
she  cannot  share.  And  were  this  physically  possible^  she  could 
only  become  the  comrade  of  the  man,  a  kind  of  companionship 
for  which  her  more  delicate  mind  unfits  her.  If  we  follow  the 
account,  for  example,  of  Captain  Musters,t  who  spent,  a  few 
years  ago,  a  twelvemonth  among  the  Patagonian  Indians  of  the 
'  untrodden  ground '  between  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the 
Kio  Negro,  we  may  understand  how  poor  the  life  of  an  Indian 
couple  must  be  in  those  common  possessions,  interests  and  cares 
which  bind  soul  to  soul.  The  husband  is  all  day  on  horseback 
in.  the  field,  hunting  the  guanaco  and  other  animals  of  the 
pampas ;  the  wife  sits  at  home,  incessantly  busied  in  sewing 
skins  into  mantles.  The  currents  of  their  separate  thought  run 
side  by  side,  seldom  intermixing,  as  their  occupations  are  not 
interchangeable.  Under  such  conditions,  the  man  cannot  find 
a  spiritual  complement  in  the  woman,  nor  the  woman  in  the 
man.  How  much  do  we  owe  to  the  interplay  of  feeling  and 
fancy,  the  exchange  of  experiences  of  our  leisure  hours !  But 
the  leisure  of  the  hunter  provides  no  meeting-ground  of  a 
common  amusement.  The  children  furnish,  indeed,  for  a  time, 
a  common  object.  But  experience  shows  that  the  love  of  the 
human  parent,  though  poured  forth  with  the  most  self-sacrificing 

*  Some  sui^gestive  thoughts  on  the  subject  I  have  borrowed  from 
Lotze's  beautiful  work, '  Mikrokosmos,'  ii.  430,  et  seq, 

t  'At  Home  with  the  Patagonians,'  by  George  Chaworth  Musteis,  late 
Commander  R.N.    John  Murray,  1871. 
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tenderness  upon  their  helpless  offspring,  cools  when  that  help- 
lessness ceases.  The  bond  of  parental  and  of  filial  love  is  lightly 
dissolved,  in  the  natural  state  of  mankind,  when  the  children 
have  once  come  to  bodily  maturity.  Nor  can  the  heart  be 
much  touched  by  the  beauty  of  the  relation  of  brotherhood  and 
sisterhood.  life,  as  it  is  known  to  us,  in  that  affectionate  link- 
ing of  grandparents,  parents  and  children,  brothers  and  sisters, 
together  in  one  common  feeling  and  tradition,  is  unknown  to 
the  poor  hunter.  His  days,  instead  of  being  thus  '  knit  each  to 
each,'  fall  asunder  like  a  rope  of  sand. 

But  let  us  pass  to  another  scene:  to  that  of  the  Asiatic 
steppes  and  the  warrior-shepherd's  life.  Here  is  a  great  nomad 
population,  remaining  at  the  present  day  in  the  same  state  as 
that  described  by  Herodotus  *  in  the  fifth  century  B.c.  The 
views  and  descriptions  given  in  Zaleski's  workf  enable  us  to 
identify  the  old  Greek's  picture  of  the  Scythians :  *  They  neither 
plough  nor  sow,  and  their  land  is  for  the  most  part  bare  of  trees.' 
The  traveller's  pen  and  pencil  enable  us  to  transport  ourselves 
in  fancy  into  the  sublime  grandeur  of  those  immense  treeless 
plains,  over  which  the  shepherds  slowly  move  with  their  flocks 
and  camels.  By  the  same  aid  we  can  enter  the  yourt^  or  hut, 
and  watch  the  nightly  group  which  gathers  around  the  humble 
hard  as  he  sings  or  recites  some  legend  of  the  fanciful  foretime. 
Little  or  nothing  is  changed  from  the  days  of  old.  But  the 
bright  scenes  of  patriarchal  domestic  life  among  the  Semites, 
portrayed  in  the  Bible,  are  probably  exceptional.  Yet  here  and 
there  the  traveller  alights  upon  pure  home-scenes,  and  finds, 
perhaps,  everywhere  open-hearted  hospitality  and  kindness. 
'Take!'  says  Middendorf,t  was  the  one  word  which  became 
familiar  to  his  ears  from  his  first  entrance  into  the  Barabd. 
Sinaple  virtues,  and  the  absence  of  civilized  vices,  cheer  in  such 
regions  the  lover  of  his  kind,  and  remind  how  near  is  God  to 
inan  in  the  most  desolate  places.  Still,  with  the  best  intentions, 
it  cannot  be  made  out  that  the  materials  for  poetry  and  senti- 
ment are  very  abundant  among  the  shepherd-peoples  of  the 
steppe;  still  less,  as  we  find  ourselves  among  the  stupid  and 
brutish  peoples  of  the  Polar  regions.  Tis  a  life  of  drear  mono- 
tony :  the  flocks  and  war  its  two  interests.  Pursuing  our  way 
North  through  Siberia  to  the  confines  of  China,  much  the  same 
picture  meets  us :  [Nature  in  stem  and  savage  grandeur :  man 
in  childlike  simplicity  and  moral  barrenness.  In  these  regions, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  the  painter,  and  his  brave  little  wife  travelled  for 
six  years ;  and  their  illustrated  books  supply  charming  reading 
for  those  who  delight  in  faithful  pictures  of  man  and  nature. 

♦  iv.  19.  t  *  La  Vie  des  Steppes  Kirghises,'  1865. 

X  'Die  BarabV  by  A.  von  Middendorf,  1859. 
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The  following  passage  from  the  lady's  book  will  show  what  is 
the  real  position  of  the  woman  in  the  nomad  shepherd's  life. 
'  What  struck  them  most  with  astonishment  was  the  attention 
paid  me  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  as  our  sex  is  looked  upon  as  so.  much 
inferior  to  "  the  lords  of  creation."  It  was  now  our  turn  to  go 
forth  and  watch  the  Kirghis  supping.  The  banquet  was  held 
in  the  open  air ;  they  were  sitting  in  circles,  the  inner  one  occu- 
pied by  the  chief  and  his  followers.  Alas !  no  wife  sat  near 
him ;  she,  poor  woman,  was  among  the  outcasts,'* 

Here,  then,  we  cannot  look  for  much  development  of  family 
life  and  associations.  If  we  think  of  David  as  the  very  ideal  of 
the  warrior-shepherd,  how  dark  is  the  background,  and  how 
sometimes  savage,  from  which  his  virtues  shine  I  We  are  still 
very  far  from  the  ideal  of  Home. 

It  is  agriculture,  it  is  the  settled  life  of  the  homestead  which 
furnished  for  the  first  time  the  true  ground  of  moral  culture. 
The  morality  of  the  nomad  is  to  that  of  the  husbandman  as  the 
wild-flowers  of  the  wayside  are  to  those  of  the  garden.  In  the 
homestead,  men  began  to  know  the  coherent  meaning  of  their 
life.  The  tomb,t  side  by  side  with  the  home,  teaches  of  the 
causal  chain  which  runs  through  existence;  and  how  the  fates  of 
individuals  are  mysteriously  knit  together.  Each  feels  that  a  life- 
task  has  devolved  upon  huu  from  those  that  have  passed  away. 
A  craving  for  a  more  accurate  record  of  the  past,  for  history, 
arises ;  because  in  the  process  of  the  past  must  be  found  the  key 
to  the  future.  Thus,  as  successive  rings  gather  about  the  oak, 
precious  and  holy  associations  multiply  and  concentre  upon 
Home,  It  is  the  pivot  around  which  revolves  all  that  is  fairest 
in  existence,  in  memory,  and  hope.  The  tomb  of  ancestors, 
originally,  as  the  history  of  art  shows,  but  a  mere  wigwam,  as- 
sumed nobler  forms,  called  forth  increasing  skill  to  improve  and 
adorn  it,  as  the  memorial  of  the  past.  The  temple  and  the 
palace  were  in  close  association  with  the  tomb.  The  zest  and 
significance  of  life  were  heightened  by  the  recollections  of 
vanished  greatness,  and  by  belief  in  the  continued  intercourse 
of  the  deed  and  the  living.  We  will  next  pass  to  the  Hearth 
Fire,  and  the  moral  and  religious  culture  of  which  it  became 
the  influential  centre. 

E.  Johnson. 

You  might  sooner  get  lightning  out  of  incense  smoke  than  true  action 
or  passion  out  of  your  mooern  English  religion. 


♦  •Recollections  of  Tartar  Steppes,'  1863,  p.  92  j  cf.  pp.  164-5.  'Orien- 
tal and  Western  Siberia,'  1858  :  and  *  Travels  m  the  Regions  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Amoor,'  1860,  by  J.  T.  Atkinson. 

t  The  tomb  is  a  striking  feature  of  the  steppe,  but  cannot  fix  the 
wanderer's  thought,  as  it  does  that  of  the  settler. 
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A  GIRLS  REMINISCENCE  OF  ALEXANDRIA. 

In  looking  over  the  Illustrated  London  News  a  few  days  ago, 
I  was  much  struck  with  a  small  picture:  au  office  in  Alex- 
andria full  of  starving  people,  and  a  gentleman  kneeling  on  the 
floor  giving  out  supplies  to  the  poor  wretched  creatures  who 
had  been  driven  out  of  house  and  home  by  shot  and  shell.  And 
as  I  looked,  my  thoughts  went  back  to  the  early  part  of  this 
year,  and  the  happy  days  spent  in  the  hospitable  home  of  this 
very  gentleman,  Mr.  John  Koss,  who  has  so  distinguished  him- 
self  by  the  brave  way  in  which  he  pioneered  the  blue-jackets 
through  the  wrecked  streets  of  Alexandria. 

Well  do  I  remember  with  what  excitement  I  watched  the 
captain  trace  our  course  from  Messina  to  Alexandria.  And  you 
may  be  sure  we  looked  eagerly  for  our  first  sight  of  the  Land  of 
Egypt.  You  cannot  see  the  land  until  you  are  close  upon  it,  it 
is  so  flat ;  but  Pompey*s  Pillar  we  could  see  very  distinctly. 
An  Arab  came  on  board  to  pilot  us  into  the  harbour.  His  dress 
was  most  peculiar.  I  felt  disappointed  at  his  mixed  attire.  He 
wore  ordinary  knitted  socks,  English-made  boots,  green  silk 
Turkish  trousers,  gaily-coloured  shirt  or  vest,  red  turban  with  a 
yellow  silk  handkerchief  round.  And  he  must  have  had  the 
toothache,  for  his  face  was  tied  up  in  a  white  cloth ;  while  over 
all  he  had  an  old  buff-colonred  top-coat,  and  he  frequently  used 
a  fine  cambric  handkerchief.  He  was  not  a  handsome  man ; 
his  face  was  the  colour  of  mahogany,  and  his  eyes  were  very 
sore — ^this  is  caused  by  the  sand  and  mosquitoes  that  are  allowed 
to  stick  to  them  when  they  are  children.  The  mothers  do  not 
brush  these  horrid  flies  away,  and  so  the  children's  eyesight  is 
sometimes  destroyed.  From  the  harbour  we  had  a  good  view  of 
Alexandria.  The  Khedive's  beautiful  palace  first  attracted  our 
attention.  We  little  thought  then  that  we  were  looking  upon  a 
doomed  city.  Of  course  we  saw  the  forts ;  but  there  is  no  need  to 
say  anything  about  them,  since  they  have  been  so  well  described 
in  our  newspapers.  It  took  about  twenty  minutes  getting  from 
our  ship  to  the  shore,  and  then  we  landed  at  the  very  spot 
where  the  bodies  of  the  Europeans  who  have  since  been 
massacred  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

While  engaged  in  an  office  in  the  Marina  the  captain  told  me 
I  might  stand  outside  and  watch  the  people  pass.  And  it  was 
a  sight  worth  seeing.  English,  French,  Italians,  Greeks,  Turks, 
Arabs,  Jews,  and  Negroes  coming  and  going.  The  men  in 
Eastern  dress :  silk  trousers  of  the  brightest  colours ;  waistcoats 
of  yellow,  crimson,  and  violet  satin,  with  beautiful  little  buttons 
all  down  the  front ;  short  coats  of  black  velvet  or  cloth,  and 
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turbans  with  whit«  or  brilliantly-coloured  scarves  twisted  round 
them.  Here  and  there  a  Bedouin  wrapped  in  a  dirty-looking 
blanket.  Arab  women  mostly  in  dark-blue  dresses,  more  like 
cloaks  than  anything  else ;  black  muslin  veils  fastened  on  the 
forehead  with  an  ornament,  or  held  over  the  face  with  the  hand ; 
feet  bare,  or  stalking  along  on  what  look  like  pattens ;  and 
Negro  women  with  white  veils — why  they  are  so  fond  of  white 
I  do  not  know ;  perhaps  it  is  to  show  off  their  black  faces. 
Just  when  I  was  enjoying  this  strange  and  novel  scene  I  felt  a 
touch  on  my  shoulder ;  I  looked  up  and  there  was  a  grand  Arab 
standing.  He  said  to  me,  in  his  broken  English^  '  Miss,  I  do 
not  think  your  father  would  like  you  to  stand  here,  the  gentle- 
men are  staring  at  you  so  much.'  I  told  him  it  was  all  right- 
my  father  had  said  I  might.  They  are  extremely  particular 
with  their  women.  The  ladies  of  the  higher  class  never  walk 
in  the  streets — they  always  ride.  It  is  not  etiquette  for  a  hus- 
band to  ride  in  the  same  carriage  with  his  wife  or  wives. 
Whether  it  is  because  the  eyes  are  the  only  part  of  the  face  left 
exposed  I  cannot  say,  but  most  of  the  women  have  the  most 
splendid,  great,  soft,  dark,  almond-shaped  eyes  I  ever  saw.  If 
an  Arab  woman  is  out  in  the  streets  alone  after  eight  o'clock 
she  is  put  in  the  lock-up  all  night.  A  friend  of  ours  sent  her 
servant  on  an  errand ;  she  lingered  on  her  way,  eight  struck, 
and  lodgings  were  provided  for  her  for  the  night  at  the  public 
expense.  The  streets  are  very  narrow  and  quite  Eastern. 
The  shopkeepers  sit  cross-legged  on  bits  of  carpet,  drinking 
coffee  and  smoking  their  long  pipes.  The  Great  Square,  which 
is  now  represented  in  our  illustrated  papers  as  a  mass  of 
smouldering  ruins,  was  then  full  of  life :  merchants  hurrying  to 
and  fro,  people  gazing  into  the  shop-windows,  and  the  whole 
air  scented  with  the  lovely  flowers  in  which  the  flower-sellers 
were  doing  a  busy  trade.  Hyacinths,  jessamine,  violets,  jon- 
quils, roses,  heliotrope,  mignonette,  were  arranged  in  the  most 
attractive  manner  on  the  pavement  close  to  the  little  English 
church,  which  is  rather  an  ugly  building.  It  is  almost  the  only 
place  in  the  Great  Square  that  has  escaped  destruction.  All 
around  are  large  buildings  and  some  fine  European  shops ;  the 
jewellers'  windows  were  one  blaze  of  diamonds — diamonds  so 
large  and  lustrous  I  had  never  seen  or  imagined  before,  making 
one  think  of  the  'Arabian  Nights.'  I  have  often  wondered  since 
what  has  become  of  them.  In  the  midst  was  the  figure  of  a 
man  on  horseback.  "When  first  this  was  erected  its  back  was 
towards  the  mosque.  The  Mahometans  were  very  indignant  at 
this,  so  down  it  had  to  come  and  be  replaced  in  the  position  that 
all  good  Mahometan  horses  would  wish  to  be  in. 
The  city  is  walled  all  round ;  outside  the  walls  are  the  ruins 
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of  old  Alexandria — mere  rubbish-heaps.  Not  many  years  ago 
two  young  clerks  were  digging  for  curiosities.  They  had  made 
a  veiy  deep  hole  and  not  found  anything,  so  they  thought  they 
would  just  cover  it  over,  and  come  again  the  next  day,  as  it  was 
getting  dark.  But  two  or  three  days  passed  before  they  could 
return  to  their  digging.  Imagine  their  horror  when  they  un- 
covered the  hole — ^in  it  was  lying  the  body  of  a  handsome  young 
Turkish  boy,  about  fourteen  years  of  age  !  The  richness  of  his 
clothes  showed  he  belonged  to  some  wealthy  family.  The  poor 
lad  was  in  the  way  in  one  of  the  harems,  so  he  had  been 
strangled.  It  made  me  think  that  I  was  in  a  land  where  human 
life  was  not  of  much  value.  The  ancient  Egyptians  must  have 
had  very  powerful  machinery  to  be  able  to  raise  a  solid  block  of 
granite  like  Pompey's  Pillar.  We  talked  of  going  to  see  the 
Pillar  on  donkeys  by  moonlight,  but  that  fell  through.  We 
took  a  carriage  and  went  by  daylight  instead.  Passing  through 
the  Maltese  quarters  of  the  city,  and  seeing  most  wretched- 
looking  houses  and  people,  and  driving  up  a  long  avenue  of 
trees,  whose  cool  shade  was  most  refreshing  after  the  burning 
hot  sun,  we  saw  Pompey's  Pillar.  It  stands  on  a  small  hill, 
and  its  surroundings  are  most  desolate;  dry  sandy  ground, 
broken  remains  of  human  figures  of  colossal  size,  carved  in 
granite;  the  cemetery;  and  some  miserable  tumble-down 
houses  scattered  about.  The  Pillar  is  ninety-three  feet  high, 
and  is  said  to  be  one  of  a  row  that  supported  a  temple  in  old 
Alexandria.  I  thought  it  looked  so  solitary  standing  there  all 
alone,  but  so  it  must  have  stood  for  thousands  of  years.  The 
catacombs  are  falling  into  ruins,  and  the  IQiedive  had  ordered 
them  to  be  closed,  so  we  did  not  see  them.  Of  course  we  had 
a  swarm  of  be^ars  round  us  all  the  time  asking  for  money. 
People  who  have  any  friends  buried  in  the  cemetery  come  once 
a  year  and  give  alms  and  bread  to  any  poor  beggar  who  likes  to 
come  for  it. 

It  is  a  lovely  drive  down  by  the  Mahmoudieh  Canal,  in  fact 
it  is  the  grand  promenade.  On  one  side  are  the  beautiful 
palaces,  on  the  other  the  canal  supplied  with  water  from  the 
Nile.  The  bulrushes  were  growing  on  the  banks,  reminding  one 
of  Moses.  In  the  splendid  palace-gardens  were  rare  flowers  and 
creepers,  bananas,  and  the  bread-fruit  tree.  I  was  much  in- 
terested in  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins,  such  wretched  dirty-look- 
ing little  things ;  some  of  them  were  made  of  straw.  These 
Bedouins  can  never  live  in  houses ;  they  must  lead  their  wild 
shepherd  life.  It  was  very  strange  to  see  them  ploughing  with 
the  same  kind  of  wooden  plough,  drawn  by  oxen,  that  was  used 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour.  All  along  the  side  of  the  canal  are 
little  praying-places,  marked  out  in  a  semicircle.    Some  have 
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floweTS  growing  in  them^  oiheTS  are  quite  plain.  Here  a  man 
-will  spread  his  bit  of  carpet,  and  touching  the  earth  with  his 
forehead,  say  his  prayers  in  the  most  devout  manner. 

The  place  where  Cleopatra's  Needle  stood  is  now  a  stone- 
mason's yard.  The  little  slope  down  which  the  needle  was 
slipped  into  the  sea,  is  the  only  memory  left  of  it  From  here 
you  can  see  the  Pharos  Lighthouse.  This  was  built  on  the 
foundations  of  the  oldest  lighthouse  in  the  world  ;  it  dates  from 
the  time  of  the  first  Alexandria.  Then  it  was  lighted  with 
blazing  wood  fires  on  the  top. 

It  is  a  grand  drive  through  the  city  towards  the  Bosetta  Gate, 
past  the  handsome  palaces — one  especially  beautiful,  built  of  grey 
stone  in  the  Grecian  style — ^the  entrances  guarded  by  Arabs  in 
robes  of  gorgeous  colours.  It  was  then  we  saw  the  stately  pahn- 
trees,  with  their  graceful^  bright  green,  feathery  leaves,  standing 
out  in  bold  relief  against  the  deep  glorious  blue  of  the  Eastern 
Bky. 

We  were  told  that  the  catacombs  at  Mex  were  well  worth 
seeing.  So  one  afternoon  we  engaged. two  carriages,  and  off  we 
went  There  had  been  very  heavy  rain  the  week  before,  and  the 
roads  (you  could  hardly  call  them  roads,  mere  donkey-tracks] 
were  in  a  dreadful  state.  The  carriage  went  up  hill  and 
down,  through  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  and  watercourses.  First  we 
were  thrown  on  one  side,  then  we  went  bang  to  the  other ;  and 
suddenly,  by  way  of  a  change,  right  on  to  the  front  seat  and 
almost  out  of  window.  Every  two  or  three  minutes  there 
would  be  a  dead  stop,  and  we  should  just  make  up  our  minds  to 
get  out  and  walk  knee-deep  in  mud,  when,  with  a  jerk,  on  the 
carriage  would  go  again.  At  last,  after  an  hour  and  a  quarter, 
which  had  seemed 'more  like  twelve  hours,  we  arrived  at  Mex. 
We  were  soon  surrounded  by  a  swarm  of  Arabs,  wanting  to 
show  us  over  the  tombs.  We  selected  two  to  be  our  guides,  but 
all  the  rest  followed.  The  catacombs  are  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross.  The  roof  is  dome-shaped,  and  wonderful  is  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  so  smoothly  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  We 
saw  the  brackets  on  which  the  shelves  for  the  mummies  were  laid ; 
but  both  shelves  and  mummies  had  disappeared.  It  is  said  that 
they  had  been  used  for  firing-up  the  engines  of  the  trains,  and  we 
were  told  of  one  engine-driver  who  was  heard  calling  to  his  mate, 
'  Throw  up  a  few  kmgs,  Jem ;  these  conmioners  don't  half  bum,' 
the  kings  having  more  material  round  rolled  them  than  poorer 
persons.  It  was  a  wild  scene;  most  of  the  Arabs  had  a  piece  of  burn- 
ing wood  in  their  hands,  throwing  the  most  grotesque  shadows  on 
the  wall.  Their  strange  dark  faces,  peculiar  dress,  and  the  way 
in  which  they  crowded  round  us,  niade  me  feel  quite  nervous. 
There  were  men,  women,  and  children  by  dozens,  cripples  and 
all  sorts  of  deformities  crawling  at  our  feet  begging  for  money. 
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The  catacombs  are  close  to  the  sea.  They  were  built  in  the 
time  of  old  Alexandria ;  and  on  a  clear  day,  when  you  are  out  in 
a  boat,  you  can  see  the  remains  of  the  streets  of  the  old  city  at 
the  bottom  of  the  water.  They  are  fast  getting  choked  up  with 
sand  and  earth.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  get  into  the  open  air 
again  in  safety.  Then  the  wild  crowd  began  that  everlasting 
C17  you  hear  in  the  East,  '  Backsheesh  !  Backsheesh !'  What  a 
scramble  there  was  when  we  threw  some  money  among  them. 
Two  or  three  followed  the  carriages  for  a  long  way,  uttering  the 
same  ciy. 

The  beautiful  white  teeth  of  the  Arabs  are  most  remarkable, 
they  say  it  is  because  they  eat  so  much  sugar-cane.  These  people 
still  eat  in  almost  the  same  way  that  they  did  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord.  I  watched  two  young  fellows  sitting  at  a  Uttle  table  out- 
side a  cafe.  They  had  a  round  earthenware  dish  full  of  beans, 
stewed  in  oiL  Each  of  them  had  a  thin,  soft,  flat  cake,  they 
broke  a  piece  off  and  formed  a  kind  of  scoop,  when  they  could 
not  get  the  food  up  with  this,  they  used  their  fingers.  Then 
followed  the  washing  of  hands.  At  this  same  cafS  we  had  an 
illustration  of  an  Arab's  fear  of  gunpowder.  The  little  tables 
outside  were  crowded.  A  young  friend  of  ours  made  a  small 
ball  of  powder,  placed  it  close  to  one  of  the  chairs,  and  then 
applied  a  match.  In  a  second  the  Arabs  were  huddled  together 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Marina.  They  have  had  so  much 
gunpowder  lately  that  they  must  have  got  quite  used  to  the  taste 
and  smell  of  it.  We  saw  a  good  deal  of  Arab  life  on  board  ship. 
Our  cargo  was  cotton-seed,  and  dozens  of  men  were  employed  in 
stowing  it  away.  The  only  article  of  clothing  some  of  them  had 
OQ  was  a  sack,  with  holes  cut  for  the  arms  and  neck,  and 
Thomas  Wilson  and  Sons,  in  big  letters,  printed  on  the  back. 
A  k^  of  anchovies  had  gone  bad,  so  it  was  given  to  one  of  these 
men;  his  delight  was  great,  but  his  friends  did  not  seem  so 
delighted  at  his  good  fortune ;  he  hid  it  away  most  carefully. 
Dinner-time  came ;  they  all  brought  out  their  hard,  sour,  dark- 
looking  bread.  It  was  most  amusing  to  watch  the  happy  owner 
of  the  keg ;  he  had  an  anchovy  with  his,  and  then  with  great 
generosity  he  allowed  all  his  friends  to  come  and  have  a  smell 
as  often  as  they  liked.  Poor  fellows,  it  is  no  wonder  they  have 
such  wretched  food  when  you  remember  that  if  they  earn  a 
shilling  a  day,  fivepence  of  it  goes  in  taxes  to  the  Government. 
For  two  days  we  had  a  great  storm ;  the  harbour  is  so  large  that 
it  was  almost  like  being  at  sea.  We  could  not  work  our  cargo, 
and  there  was  no  communication  with  the  shore.  The  steamers 
round  us  had  to  get  up  steam  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of  those 
that  were  dragging  their  anchors.  It  was  a  splendid  sight  on 
deck ;  you  coidd  hardly  keep  your  feet,  it  was  blowing  such  great 
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guns,  and  the  wind  was  whistling  through  the  rigging.  The'sky 
was  magnificently  wild ;  the  moon  was  at  its  full,  and  it  hght^ 
up  the  whole  city,  and  made  the  water  appear  green.  The  air 
was  full  of  strange  noises,  chains  clanking  against  the  buoys, 
making  one  feel  what  the  Scotch  call  eerie.  The  next  moming 
a  steamer  came  into  harbour  just  in  time ;  if  she  had  been  out  a 
day  longer  she  would  have  gone  to  the  bottom.  Her  cargo  had 
shifted,  and  she  had  a  frightful  list.  We  had  some  idea  what  it 
was  like  outside,  from  the  way  in  which  the  water  was  dashing 
over  the  breakwater.  One  moonlight  night,  some  of  the  Arabs 
were  waiting  for  the  boats  to  come  and  take  them  on  shore;  so 
to  pass  the  time  away  they  gave  us  one  of  their  dances,  and  most 
peculiar  it  was.  They  formed  a  ring  and  stamped  and  clapped 
their  hands,  keeping  time  with  the  song  they  were  singing,  now 
and  then  giving  a  wild  yell  and  then  spinning  roimd.  They  are 
as  pleased  as  possible  if  you  take  a  little  notice  of  them. 

The  time  came  for  us  to  say  good-bye  to  our  friends.  The 
anchor  was  weighed,  the  Blue  Peter  hauled  down.  And  with 
the  Delta  of  the  Nile  like  a  dark  blotch  in  the  distance,  we  were 
once  more  '  rocked  in  the  cradle  of  the  deep.' 

AmT  SOBJOHlfS. 


FISH  GODS  OF  THE  SOUTH  SEA  ISLANDERS. 

In  their  sea  voyages  sharks  are  their  chief  dread,  for  if  they  faU  into  the 
water  there  is  great  risk  of  these  monsters  attacking  them.  If  armed 
with  a  knife,  the  Polynesian  is  often  more  than  a  master  for  the 
fish  ;  but  if  unarmed  he  has  little  chance  of  escape.  On  one  occasion 
some  Tahitians  were  overtaken  by  a  storm  while  passing  from  one  of  the 
Society  Islands  to  another.  As  a  last  resort  they  gathered  together  the 
fragments  of  their  canoe  and  bound  them  into  a  large  raft,  on  which 
they  set  out  for  their  home.  Their  number,  thirty-two,  was  much  too 
great  for  the  raft,  the  result  of  which  being  that  it  was  under  water  the 
whole  time.  The  sharks  then  gathered  around  them,  and  snatched  of 
one  after  another  of  their  number,  until  the  sea  was  red  with  blood,  and 
onlv  a  few  were  left.  The  raft,  now  lightened  of  its  load,  rose  to  Uie 
surface,  and  the  survivors  landed  in  safety  to  tell  the  tale  of  their  terrible 
passaga  The  danger  is  further  aggravated  by  the  fact  that,  though  they 
will  eat  the  flesh  of  most  of  these  voracious  fishes,  ^et  the  large  bine 
shark  is  not  only  not  killed  by  them,  but,  being  d^ed,  its  anger  is 
attempted  to  be  api>eased  by  praters  and  offerings.  Temples  are  erected 
in  its  honour,  at  which  priests  officiate,  and  gifts  are  offered  to  the  sacred 
monsters,  and  where  fishermen  and  others  who  are  much  at  sea  sc«k  its 
favour.  The  people  thoroughlv  believed  that  the  shark  respected  the 
priests  of  its  temples,  and  paid  them  great  regard  when  at  sea.  These 
nsh-gods  are  not  unknown  among  other  nations,  and  the  reader  acquainted 
with  Assyrian  history  may  remember  that  Dagon— one  of  whose  temples 
Samson  overthrew — was  the  fish-god  whose  priests  officiated  in  a  dress 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  fish,  and  surmounted  by  its  head.— jProm  ^The 
Peoples  of  the  World*  for  July. 
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'BLESSED  ARE  THE  PURE  IN  HEART,  FOR 
THEY  SHALL  SEE  GOD: 

The  pure  in  heart,  O  God, 

Shall  gaze  upon  Thy  face. 
Shall  find  in  Thee  a  sure  reward 

And  sacred  resting-place. 

More  shall  they  see  of  Thee 

The  purer  they  become, 
More  shall  they  hate  the  sin  they  flee 

And  find  in  Thee  their  home. 

May  love  of  darkness  die. 

And  love  of  light  increase ; 
May  God,  the  Holy  Ghost  on  high. 

Give  us  His  perfect  peace. 

Thus  may  we  testify 

To  the  Great  Three  in  One, 
And  life  become  a  prophecy 

Of  clearer  light  to  come. 


SAUL'S  EECEPTION  AT  JERUSALEM. 

GE5JSB0US  as  Peter  was,  it  would  have  required  au  almost  superhuman 
amonnt  of  confidence  to  receive  at  once  under  his  roof  a  man  who  had 
tried  by  the  utmost  violence  to  extirpate  the  very  fibres  of  the  Church. 
Bat  if  one  so  hi^^hly  honoured  as  Barnabas  was  ready  to  vouch  for  him, 
Peter  was  not  thd  man  to  stand  coldly  aloof.  Thus  it  happened  that 
Saul's  earliest  introduction  to  the  families  of  those  whom  he  had  scat- 
tered would  he  made  under  the  high  auspices  of  the  greatest  of  the 
Twelve.  The  ima^ation  tries  in  vain  to  penetrate  the  veil  of  two 
thousand  years  which  hangs  between  us  and  the  intercourse  of  the  two 
Apostles.  Barnabas,  we  may  be  sure,  must  have  been  often  present  in 
the  little  circle,  and  most  have  held  many  an  earnest  conversation  with 
liis  fotmer  friend.  Mary,  the  mother  of  Mark,  would  have  something  to 
telL  Mark  may  have  been  an  eye-witness  of  more  than  one  pathetic 
scene.  But  how  boundless  would  be  the  wealth  of  spiritual  wisdom 
which  Peter  must  have  unfolded !  Is  it  not  certain  that  from  those  lips 
St  Paul  must  have  heard  about  the  Divine  brightness  of  the  dawning 
ministry  of  Jesus  during  the  Galilsean  year — about  the  raising  of  Jairu^ 
daughter,  and  the  Transfiguration  on  Hermon,  and  the  discoorse  in  the 
synagogue  of  Capernaum,  and  the  awful  scenes  which  had  occurred  on 
the  day  of  the  Crudfizion  1  And  it  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  such 
a  hearer— a  hearer  of  exceptional  culture,  and  enlightened  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God— would  grasp  many  of  the 
words  of  the  Lord  with  a  firmness  of  grasp,  and  see  into  tne  very 
uimoflt  heart  of  their  significance  with  a  keenness  of  insight,  from  which 
his  informant  might,  in  his  turn,  be  glad  to  learn  )—/Va97i  Canon 
Farrar^B  •  Life  o/^St  Paul,' for  July. 
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THE   REFINING    EFFECT    OF  ILLNESS 
SUBMISSIVELY  BORNE. 

It  is  assxnned  that  man  has  a  twofold  nature :  and  that  the  soul 
is  a  living  entity  distinguishable  from  the  body.  This  is  called 
the  *  outward  man^'  and  that  the  '  inward  man/  in  2  Corinthians 
iv.  16,  where  the  Apostle  speaks  of  the  one  perishing  while  the 
other  is  '  renewed  day  by  day/  The  circumstances  supposed 
ate  those  of  affiction^  or  bodily  illness,  and  in  such  instances 
we  often  see  the  Apostle's  antithesis  exemplified.  The  illness 
may  be  one  of  slow  and  gradual  development;  it  may  be 
accompanied  with  paroxysms  of  severe  pain^  frequently  occur- 
ring ;  at  a  comparatively  early  period  it  biscomes  evident  that  a 
fatal  issue  must  ensue,  sooner  or  later;  and  then  it  is  that 
while  the  '  outward  man '  decays^  the  strength  of  the  *  inward 
man '  is  replenished  and  kept  up  day  by  day  in  a  manner  as 
surprising  to  the  sufferer  U  to  su4>undini  friends.  Nay,  it 
often  happens  that  not  only  is  the  spirit's  energy  maintained, 
but  its  faculties  brighten,  its  powers  expand,  its  triumph  over 
the  flesh  becomes  more  and  more  decisive  and  apparent 
Ministers  and  other  visitors  of  the  sick  have  frequent  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  this  phenomenon ;  it  is  one  exceedingly 
suggestive  of  valuable  and  instructive  reflections.  It  is  not 
without  a  scientific  or  philosophical  interest,  bespeaking  as  it 
does,  with  very  forceful  evidence,  the  real  and  valid  existence 
of  the  soul,  and  its  possible  independence  of  the  body.  If 
man  were  merely  a  superior  sort  of  animal,  whose  entire 
being  was  extinguished  by  death,  it  would  surely  be  impossible 
for  the  soul  to  flourish  while  the  body  decayed ;  both  must  wax 
or  wane  together.  But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  dwell  upon 
this  suggestion.  I  wish  rather  to  consider  the  subject  in  its 
purely  rdigious  or  spiritual  aspects.  Many  of  my  readers  may 
be  at  this  moment  suffering  from  some  painful  and  enervating 
disease,  almost  certain  to  end  fatally ;  and  to  such  persons  it 
cannot  but  be  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  be  taught  how  best 
they  may  profit  by  their  great  afEliction,  in  what  light  they 
should  r^ard  it,  and  how  they  should  prepare  themselves  for  its 
destined  end.  Besides,  those  who  are  now  well  and  strong 
may,  in  some  cases,  expect  at  last  to  be  laid  aside  and  carried 
off  by  some  kind  of  illness,  probably  extending  over  many 
weeks  and  entailing  much  suffering.  It  were  surely  a  wise 
thing  for  everyone  to  prepare  his  mind  for  such  a  possible 
experience. 

iLet  118  consider  the  crisis  which  occurs  in  the  sufferer^B 
mind  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  be  convinced  thcxt  he  caniuji 
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reeover. — ^This  is  indeed  a  very  solemn  moment  in  the  mental 
and  moral  history  of  any  individual;  and  few  duties  are 
more  painful  or  difficiQt  to  discharge  than  to  have  to  be  the 
means  of  making  such  a  communication.  We  may  go  about 
our  task  in  the  most  cautious,  tender,  sympathetic  way  imagin- 
able, but  still  we  feel  almost  like  one  officially  appointed  to 
pass  a  sentence  of  death  upon  a  fellow-creature.  It  may  be 
that  the  announcement  is  not  altogether  unexpected ;  our  friend 
may  have  been  for  some  time  the  subject  of  grave  misgivings 
aud  sombre  surmises  about  his  own  state,  but  thus  far  nothing 
has  been  said  by  his  medical  attendants  to  confirm  his  worst 
fears.  Hence,  in  his  gloomiest  moments  of  meditation,  there 
has  always  lingered  in  the  remoter  chambers  of  his  mind  the 
hope,  perhaps  more  than  a  faint  one,  that  after  all  he  may  yet 
get  better.  But  now  at  last  comes  the  awful  and  long-dreaded 
declaration  that  his  disease  is  incurable  by  human  art;  his 
doctors  have  given  him  up.  How  does  he  bear  the  terrible 
verdict  ?  He  is  utterly  silent  for  a  few  seconds ;  you  see  on  his 
countenance  the  signs  of  an  inward  struggle ;  but  it  does  not 
last  long.  He  speaks  a  few  words,  very  seriously,  but  not 
rebeUiously,  or  even  regretfully.  He  has  long  had  the  same 
conviction ;  his  mind  is  quite  made  up.  He  is  in  the  hands  of 
One  who  cannot  err,  or  be  imkind.  His  first  thought  may  be 
about  his  work  for  Christ,  which  now,  alas !  must  terminate ; 
his  next  wiU  relate  to  his  family  and  friends.  But  on  the 
whole,  after  a  little  while,  you  will  find  him  more  than  calm : 
even  happy  in  the  thought  of  his  approaching  release.  It  is 
good  for  him  to  feel  that  suspense  is  over;  that  he  has  no 
further  need  to  think  about  earthly  tasks  and  duties ;  all  his 
business  is  to  look  forward,  and  get  entirely  ready  to  enter  in 
where  he  shall  see  the  King  in  His  beauty,  and  be  surrounded 
by  scenes  of  immortal  Ufa 

How  different  from  this  is  the  demeanour  of  the  man  of  the 
world,  the  devotee  of  pleasure  or  ambition,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances! Such  a  man  is  apt  to  be  terrified  or  incensed 
when  told,  in  his  illness,  that  he  cannot  get  better.  He  refuses 
to  believe  it,  and  probably  blames  his  physician  and  calls  in 
another.  But  when  the  issue  is  beyond  doubt,  how  does  he 
then  act  ?  Perhaps  he  resigns  himself  proudly  and  sullenly  to 
his  doom ;  or  he  takes  refuge  in  the  thought  of  his  reputable 
character  and  honourable  life  in  the  past ;  or  what  is  much 
more  commonly  the  case,  he  clings  desperately  to  life  and  to 
worldly  things,  even  to  the  last  gasp,  resenting  whatever  would 
^mind  him  of  his  perilous  condition,  and  rejecting  alike  both 
the  consolations  and  the  admonitions  of  religion.  Such  men 
ttfe  not  prepared  to  die;  of  this  they  may  be  more  or  less 
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conscious,  and  their  friends  may  be  m6re  or  less  alive  to  it,  bat, 
however  manifested,  the  saying  of  the  Bible  is  true  concemii^ 
them,  that '  the  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wickedness :  but 
the  righteous  hath  hope  in  his  death'  (Prov.  xiv.  32). 

Observe  the  patience  with  which  the  suffering  saint  en- 
dures bodily  pain  and  tortv/re. — ^All  illnesses  do  not  involve 
much  actual  suffering,  but  some  do.    There  are  throbbing  aches, 
and  spasmodic  twitches,  and  acute  agonizing  thrills,  which 
seem  to  rack  the  poor  human  frame  much  in  the  same  way  as 
did  the  instruments  of  torture  once  employed  in  the  cruel 
chambers  of  the  Inquisition.     Such  pains  and  excruciations  are 
very  hard  to  bear.     In  some  instances,  however,  they  are  home 
without  flinching  by  men  of  extraordinary  natural  fortitude,  or 
by  men  trained  to  much  physical  endurance  by  the  pecidiar 
circumstances  of  their  lives.  As  a  rule,  however,  we  find  persons 
entirely    unnerved,  overwhelmed,  exasperated,  distracted,  by 
extreme  bodily  suffering.    Not  unfrequently,  men  of  education, 
and  presumably  accustomed  to  much  self-control,  in  the  midst  of 
an  acute  paroxysm  of  pain,  burst  out  into  maddened  and  reck- 
less expressions,  of  which  they  cannot  afterwards  bear  to  be 
reminded,  and  which  their  fi^iends  are  glad  enough  to  forget 
What,  then,  is  the  true  cure  of  such  weakness  ?  what  the  best 
support  of   the    soul    in    the    midst  of   physical    suffering? 
Undoubtedly  it  is  the  grace  of  God,  and  those  who  are  sustained 
by  His  Spirit  are  commonly  found  capable  of  enduring  the 
keenest  tortures  patiently  and  without  complaining.     This  is 
often  seen  in  the  case  of  persons  naturally  most  delicate  in  con- 
stitution and  of  most  sensitive  organization.     They  find  the 
truth  of  what  St.  Paul  teaches  us,  and  that  too  from  his  own 
experience,  that  God's  strength  perfects  itself  in  the  weakness  of 
His  people.    '  My  grace  is  suflScient  for  thee :'  this  was  His  own 
word  to  the  Apostle,  tortured  otherwise  beyond  the  power  of 
endurance  by  what  he  calls  '  a  jbhom  (i.6.,  sharp  stake)  in  the 
flesh.'    The  soul  of  a  child  of  God,  in  such  a  moment  of  trial, 
conscious  of  its  own  feebleness  and  afraid  of  being  driven  to 
exasperation  and  impatience,  cries  aloud  unto  the  Lord  for  help, 
and  pleads  the  ever-faithful  promise :  *  As  thy  days,  so  shall  thy 
strength  be.'    It  clutches,  in  this  way,  the  Divine  arm,  and, 
waxing  more  vehement  in  supplication  as  the  painful  paroxysm 
rises  in  agony,  at  length  the  torture  reaches  its  height,  and  in 
that  moment  Go4'8  infinite  mercy  triumphs ;  prayer  culminates 
in  praise,  and  the  blessed  sense  of  Christ's  nearness  and  love 
alleviates  effectually  the  severest  pang,  and  converts  nature's 
groans  and  lamentations  into  gracious  songs  of  ecstasfy  and 
triumph.      There  is  no  exaggeration  in   this  description,  as 
witness  the  records  of  Christian  martyrdoms,  whether  in  the 
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flames  or  on  the  rack.  Nay,  I  have  myself  known  not  a  few 
such  marvellous  triumphs  of  faith  and  holy  joy  in  the  midst  of 
bodily  sufferings,  which  had  seemed,  without  preternatural  aid, 
utterly  .unendurabla  One  young  lady,  for  example,  whom  I 
once  visited  was,  for  sixteen  weeks,  shut  up  in  a  dark  room, 
afflicted  with  an  attack  of  acutest  inflammation  of  the  eyes. 
So  painful  were  they,  and  so  abnormally  sensitive  did  all  her 
nervous  system  become,  that  she  could  not  endure  the  least 
noise,  any  more  than  the  smallest  beam  of  light.  She  was  thus 
cut  off  from  conversation  as  well  as  from  books.  But  she  told 
me  afterwards  that  those  four  months  were  just  the  very  happiest 
portion  of  all  her  life,  for  during  the  whole  time  she  scarcely 
thought  of  her  sufferings  because  of  the  most  lively  and  realizing 
sense  she  enjoyed  of  her  Saviour's  presence  and  love.  The  records 
of  Christian  biography  would  supply  the  reader  with  many 
similar  instances. 

Mark  the  rapid  mellowing  ofcdl  Christian  virtues  through 
the  discipline  of  protra>cted  affliction. — The  first  great  lesson 
which  men  learn  in  the  school  of  trial  is  submission,  the 
abnegation  of  self-will  and  a  power  to  say, '  Not  my  will,  but 
Thine  be  done.'  Such  submission  connects  itself  with  a  spirit  of 
tneekness,  which^  removed  as  far  from  resentment  as  from 
obstinacy,  exclaims,  'It  is  the  Lord:  let  Him  do  as  seemeth 
Him  good.'  We  are  next  taught  our  utter  feebleness,  and  feel 
our  inability  to  do  any  good  thing.  And  as  is  our  lack  of  power, 
so  is  our  destitution  of  merit ;  and  thus  we  cease  from  all  self- 
assertion  and  ffom  self-righteous  dependence.  This  not  only 
checks,  but  uproots  our  pride,  and  thus  we  sink,  in  humblest 
sdfabaseTnent,  at  the  footstool  of  mercy,  and  own  ourselves 
'less  than  the  least  of  all  saints.'  From  humility  springs 
gratitude  ;  for  whatever  mercies  we  receive,  we  cannot  but  own 
ourselves  undeserving  of  them. 

At  the  same  time,  affliction  compels  the  heart  to  much 
reflection  and  self-searching:  wherein  it  becomes  more  deeply 
aware  than  ever  of  its  essential  deceit  and  sinfulness.  The  Spirit 
of  God,  at  the  same  moment,  makes  such  wondrous  displays  of 
the  Divine  holiness,  combined  with  such  clear  revelations  of 
Christ's  glory  and  all-sufficiency,  that,  if  on  the  one  hand  the 
spirit  be  broken  into  tenderest  penitence  and  contrition,  so  on 
the  other  is  it  soothed  and  comforted  by  the  most  feeling  appre^ 
hension  of  Christ's  unspeakable  preciousness. 

AflUction  tends  to  wean  the  soul  from  covetousness  and 
from  earthly  ambition,  to  cut  it  off  from  earthly  contentment 
and  sensuous  pleasure,  and  to  make  it  indifferent  to  the 
praise  of  men;  the  affections  become  spiritual,  and  God  the 
source  of  our  chiefest— yea,  our  only  joy;  then  keen  bodily 
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suffering  awakens  conscience,  brings  death  and  judgment  near 
to  view,  and  makes  a  man  realize  that  'nothing  is  worth  a 
thought  beneath '  in  comparison  with  the  great  business  of  pre- 
paring for  eternity.  Such  emotions  b^et  thought  for  others, 
and  an  eager  concern  for  their  salvation.  The  softened  heart 
yearns  over  the  un-Christlike,  especially  if  they  be  near  and 
beloved  relatives,  with  inexpressible  tenderness;  and  if  there 
had  been  aught  of  harshness,  roughness  or  coldness  in  our 
demeanour  before,  all  this  is  now  passed  away.  We  are  ready 
to  own  our  faults^  to  seek  and  accord  forgiveness,  if  there  has 
been  a  quarrel  or  a  feud  with  any ;  we  are  deeply  sensible  of  the 
kindness  of  friends,  and,  while  loth  to  give  them  trouble,  are 
grateful  for  their  smallest  attentions. 

In  these  and  a  thousand  other  ways  God's  child  ripens  and 
matures  in  the  whole  tone  of  his  sentiments,  deportment,  and 
speech,  while  passing  through  the  fiery  ordeal.  He  ceases  &om 
man,  turns  his  gaze  away  from  the  world,  and  makes  God  bis 
only  trust  and  stay. 

There  are  few  of  those  who  have  been  much  with  the  sick 
and  dying  who  have  not  witnessed  all  that  has  just  been 
described ;  and  if  they  have  seen  their  friends  lying  like  gold  or 
silver  in  the  furnace,  so  have  they  also  seemed  to  see  their 
'  Paithful  Creator '  sitting  over  them  as  a  Befiner  of  the  precious 
metal,  watching  till  all  the  worthless  dross  was  consumed,  and 
nothing  but  the  fine  gold  or  silver  left.  Yea,  and  sympathizing 
bystanders  have  also  seen  how  the  filmy  impurities  have 
gradually  passed  away,  and  the  perfected  spiritual  character  has 
reflected^  as  from  a  glowing  and  burnished  surface,  the  bright 
image  of  the  Master.  And  has  it  not  often  seemed,  in  the 
chamber  of  a  departing  friend,  as  if  an  indubitable  atmosphere 
of  heaven  were  breathing  there  ?  An  admiration  and  an  awe 
have  come  upon  us  by  the  bedside  of  the  placid  sufferer,  as  if 
we  were  standing  in  the  presence  of  creatures  more  than  human. 
And  since  they  were  taken  from  us,  we  have  never  ceased  to 
revive  the  memory  of  their  patient,  pale,  and  spiritual  coun- 
tenances ;  we  have  treasured  up  their  latest  sayings  and  advices; 
we  have  canonized  them  in  our  tena^nous  heart;  they  have 
undergone  a  species  of  apotheosis,  and  stand  out  before  our 
mental  vision  angel-like,  as  beings  not  only  radiant,  but  faultless, 
having  neither  spot  nor  wrinkle  nor  any  such  thing. 

XooA;  at  the  final  scene.-^If  the  outws^  man  perish,  there 
is  a  moment,  a  point  of  time,  in  which  its  struggles  cease ;  the 
end  is  reached^  and  the  indwelling  spirit  has  gone.  If  the 
inward  man  be  renewed  day  by  day,  there  is,  correspond- 
ingly, an  instant  attained  in  which  the  process  is  complete  the 
soul's  strength  is  perfected,  and  the  encumbering  flesh  is  abso- 
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Intely  forsaken  and  cast  aside.  How  then  does  the  emancipated 
spirit  soar  away,  triumphant  and  jubilant,  on  an  immortal  career 
of  happiness  and  glory !  That  moment  of  utter  defeat  and  pros- 
tration to  our  lower  nature,  and  of  consummated  victory  and 
freedom  to  our  higher  nature,  is  what  we  call  Death :  but  death 
is  not  destruction.  It  is  but  transition,  escape,  a  second  birth, 
in  which  the  powers  expand,  and  life  becomes  more  vivid,  and 
experience  more  blissful  than  ever  before.  You  may  watch  the 
process  of  the  spirit's  departure  and  the  ebbing  away  of  bodily 
hfe  with  the  keenest  ken ;  but  alas !  it  is  not  much  you  can 
see  or  get  to  know.  Ere  you  are  exactly  aware,  the  mighty 
transaction  has  taken  place,  and  when  you  exclaim  with 
trembling — *  It  is  all  over,'  behold  it  has  been  like  the  fleeting 
gloiy  of  a  sunset  cloud,  or  like  some  swift  dissolving  view,  or 
hke  a  caged  bird  set  free,  which,  ere  you  know  it  is  loose,  has 
shpped  away  from  your  caress  and  escaped  to  the  distant  sky. 
What  a  change  I  What  a  translation !  This  moment  on  earth : 
the  next  in  heaven !  The  eyes  close  on  scenes  terrestrial ;  they 
open  upon  the  glories  of  paradise.  The  faces  of  human  friends 
and  relatives  are  exchanged  for  the  vision  of  God  and  the  com- 
panionship of  angels.  The  ear  is  deaf  to  worldly  sounds ;  but  it 
has  caught  instead  the  music  of  the  Upper  Sanctuary.  A  little 
while  ago,  there  was  the  sense  of  feebleness,  cravings  of  the 
body,  thrills  and  pangs  of  pain ;  but  now,  there  is  no  more  pain, 
no  hunger  or  thirst,  no  more  crjdng,  no  more  weakness,  no 
more  temptation,  for  the  former  things  are  passed  away,  and 
the  days  of  mourning  are  ended. 

*  Death  has  not  slain  them :  they  are  freed,  not  slain. 

It  is  the  gate  of  life,  and  not  of  death. 
That  the;^  have  entered,  and  the  grave  in  vain 
Has  tned  to  stifle  the  immortal  breath. 

*  Their  lifelong  battle  with  disease  and  pain ' 

And  mortal  weariness,  is  over  now ; 
Youth,  health,  and  comeliness  return  again ; 
The  tear  has  left  the  cheek,  the  sweat  the  brow. 

'  They  are  not  lasting  death,  but  taking  rest, 
On  the  same  holy  couch  where  Jesus  lay ; 
Soon  to  awake,  all  glorified  and  blest, 
"When  day  has  broke  and  shadows  fled  away/ 

T.  G.  HORTON. 


Thxrs  are  shores  x)aved  with  shells  which  no  human  foot  has  trod ; 
there  are  fields  carpeted  with  flowers  which  human  eyes  have  never 
seen ;  there  are  seas  inlaid  with  pearls  which  human  research  has  never 
fomid  out  So  there  are  things  in  the  great  mind  of  God  itself  and  in 
the  Scriptures  which  He  concealed  from  the  most  powerful  mental  efforts 
of  homan  intellect. — Dr.  Guthrie. 
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CHAPBOOKS   OF   THE  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY, 

WITH 

FACSIMILES,  NOTES,  AND  INTRODUCTION  * 

Br   JOHN    ASHTON. 

This  will  seem  a  strange  title  to  some  of  our  readers,  but  it  is  a 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  volume,  got  up  in  a  literary 
form.  Chapbooks,  it  is  well  remarked,  were  once  nearly  the 
only  mental  pabulum  offered  to  the  public.  These  little  sheets 
were  circulated  away  from  towns  where  newspapers  were  very 
rare  indeed.  They  were  carried  in  the  packs  of  the  pedlars  or 
chapmen  to  every  village  in  the  land.  Before  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  chapmen  carried  ballads  {vide  Shakespeare's 
'  Winter's  Tale '),  '  He  hath  songs  for  man  or  woman  of  all  sizes ; 
no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves.*  The  intro- 
duction to  the  volume,  referring  to  this  and  other  matters^  says, 
'These  ballad  and  chapbooks  have  luckily  for  us  been  pre- 
served by  collectors,  and,  although  they  are  scarce,  are  accessible 
to  readers  in  that  national  blessing,  the  British  Museum.' 

These  black-letter  tracts  belong  to  the  last  century,  and  most 
of  them  are  undated.  There  appears  to  have  been '  The  History 
of  John  Chap,  the  Chapman,'  printed  at  the  commencement  of 
the  present  century.  The  poor  fellow,  it  appears,  had  to  take 
out  a  licence,  and  was 'classed  in  old  by-laws  as  'Hawkers, 
vendors,  pedlars,  petty  chapmen,  and  unrvXy  people.' 

The  contents  comprise :  '  The  History  of  Joseph  and  his 
Brethren  ;'  *  The  Kentish  Miracle ;' '  God's  Just  Judgment  on 
Blasphemers  ;*  *  The  Portsmouth  Ghost ;'  *  The  Guildford  Ghost ;' 
'Dreams  and  Moles ;" The  Old  Egyptian  Fortune-Teller's  Lost 
Legacy;'  'Bateman's  Tragedy;'  'The  History  of  Dr.  John 
Faustus ;'  *  The  Famous  History  of  the  Valiant  London  'Prentice ;' 
'  The  Drunkard's  Legacy ;' '  ^Esop's  Fables ;'  '  The  History  of  Sir 
Eichard  Whittington ;'  etc.  In  fact,  there  are  about  one  hundred 
illustrated  stories ;  the  illustrations  being  faithful  renderings  of 
the  drawings  of  the  time.  Such  drawings !  Certainly  nothing 
can  more  forcibly  illustrate  to  us  our  advance  in  this  art;  in- 
deed, the  word  *  advance '  is  scarcely  suitable.  Look  on  this 
picture,  and  on  that — ^these  illustrations,  and  the  Orapkic  and 
lUuatrated  News  of  to-day. 

Still,  this  nobly-executed  volume  shows  us,  almost  better  than 
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anything  else,  the  literary  world  that  our  fathers  lived  in  six  or 
seven  generations  ago,  and  to  perose  it  might  well  convince 
those  who  sigh  for  the  '  good  old  times/  that  we  certainly  live  in 
'better  new  times/  This  volume  is'  suitable  for  what  we  may 
call,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  'the  Modem  Antiquary,' — ^those 
who  want  to  know  what  the  old  England  of  the  last  century  was ; 
and  certainly,  Mr.  Ashton  has  done  a  service  which  none  of  us 
could  have  done  for  ourselves.  Those  who  wish  to  see  many  a 
catchpenny  of  the  last  century  should  procure  this  volume. 


HAS  THE  PO  TVER  OF  THE  PBESS  DIMINISHED 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT? 

The  consideration  of  this  subject  requires  a  penetrating  observa^ 
tion  and  a  passionless  brain,  for  it  is  easy  to  see  that  partisan- 
skip  is  no  fnend  to  conclusive  argument. 

Let  us  first  of  all  carefully  define  our  terms.  What  do  we 
mean  by  dvminiah?  The  term  must  be  relative.  It  must 
refer  either  to  what  the  Pulpit  would  have  become,  with  our 
increased  population,  if  the  F^ess  had  not  increased  in  volume, 
or  to  what  the  Pulpit  is  in  this  age  compared  with  what  it  was 
in  preceding  ages?  Of  course,  concerning  the  first  question, 
e?erything  that  divides  a  power  in  one  sense  diminishes  that 
power.  It  must  be  so.  You  cannot  have  a  new  factor  without 
altering  the  sum  of  influence.  We  might,  for  instance,  ask, 
Have  telegrams  diminished  the  influence  of  the  penny  post  ? 
And  of  course  in  every  instance  in  which  they  have  taken  the 
place  of  postal  communications  they  have  diminished  it ;  but 
for  all  that,  the  influence  of  the  penny  post  increases  every 
year. 

What  I  take  to  be  one  aspect  of  the  actual  meaning  of  the 
question  is  this :  Has  the  power  of  the  Press  tended  to  qualify 
the  influence  of  the  Pulpit — to  diminish  its  authority — to  alter 
it  in  kmd  as  well  as  in  degree  f  And  to  this,  I  think,  a  positive 
answer  might  be  returned — an  answer  which  I  do  not  think 
is  to  be  r^etted.  Unquestionably  the  Press  has  helped  to 
weaken  the  mere  ofiBcial  authority  of  the  Pulpit.  It  has  tended 
to  weaken  the  domination  of  mere  dogmatic  speech,  and  seeing 
that  it  writes  so  ably  itseK,  it  has  unquestionably  made  unwelcome 
the  off-hand  mannerisms  of  loose  extempore  speech. 

But  such  definition  does  not  touch  the  heart  of  the  question, 
which  I  take  to  be  this :  Is  the  influence  of  the  Pulpit  relatively 
as  great  in  this  age  as  in  other  ages  when  the  Press  had  not 
risen  to  power  ? 
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I  think  it  is  as  great ;  and  I  will  try  to  give  reasons  why  I 
think  so.  I  have  adboiitted  that  it  is  not  the  same  in  kind — 
that  it  has  not  the  same  official,  unquestionedy  authoritative 
power ;  but  that  is  not  real  power,  it  is  only  seeming  power, 
and,  like  all  mere  authority,  it  is  never  so  great  as  it  seems. 

First  The  higher  minds  are  still  occupied  in  prodaimiiig 
Christian  truth.  I  refer  to  no  separate  schools  of  thought  I 
simply  say  that  this  age  has  listened  to  a  Stanley— a  Kingsley 
— a  McLeod — a  liddon — a  Baleigh,  as  fairly  representing 
the  noblest  culture  of  the  day.  Their  thoughts  do  not  evapo- 
rate in  speech  merely;  they  are  the  factors  of  which  the 
influence  of  the  Press  is  made  up.  Nor  do  other  classes  of 
minds  forsake  the  Pulpit — a  Spurgeon  can  hold  and  interest 
them,  as  in  the  mining  districts  can  the  Methodists.  Chapel- 
building  is  not  a  perfect  test  but  never  so  much  as  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years  have  anything  like  the  number  of  new 
sanctuaries  been  built  and  enlarged;  and  where  in  our  laige 
towns  there  were  five  or  six,  there  are  now  twenty  or  thirty. 
From  the  barristers  at  the  Inner  Temple  under  Dr.  Vaughan,  to 
the  Cornish  miners,  under  the  humblest  Methodists,  the  Pulpit 
shows  no  outward  signs  of  vacating  its  place  and  power. 

Secondly.  The  philanthropic  influences  of  the  pulpit  were 
never  greater.  The  Hospital  benefactions  depend  largely  on  the 
Pulpit,  and  I  think  it  will  be  unquestioned  tiiat  the  inspirations 
of  charity  which  sustain  orphanages^  refuges,  homes,  asylums, 
and  all  permanent  institutions  of  beneficence,  have  their  main- 
stay in  the  power  of  the  Pulpit  over  the  hearts  and  consciences 
of  mankind. 

Thirdly.  Speech  rightly  used  is  a  God-given  power  which 
is  the  golden  spectre  from  age  to  age.  No  power  of  the  Press 
can  supplant  the  truth  turned  into  life  through  the  music  of 
speech,  and  the  thriUing  sincerities  of  character.  God  gave  us, 
I  believe,  '  some  preachers '  to  the  world's  end ;  and  idthongh 
their  difficulties  become  graver  in  an  age  of  materialistic 
philosophy  like  the  present,  yet  the  trials  through  which 
preachers  pass  are  not  permanent  The  Deism  of  the  last 
century  did  not  sUence  the  preachers,  nor  will  the  Agnosticism 
of  the  present  time.  StiU  men  love  to  hear.*  Even  the 
philosophers  and  the  novelists  must  be  heard.  See  how  peoi^ 
flocked  to  hear  Dickens  read,  and  Argyle  speak,  and  Buskin 
lecture.  In  such  cases  they  could  have  read  it  aU  before, 
or  nearly  all,  but  they  like  to  see  truth  filling  the  coon- 
tenance,  informing  the  tones,  and  moving  the  soul  of  the 
speaker. 

Fourthly.  Much  of  the  posUwe  in  connection  with  our  query 
comes  from  prophecy.    Critics  of  the  Pulpit  say :  *  See  wlui 
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will  be  presently  !  Tour  influence  is  declining.  Tour  pulpits 
are  being  undermined.  Tour  task  is  done.'  But  it  is  never 
wise  to  be  indebted  to  our  imagination  for  our  facts.  We  can 
make  no  induction,  from  the  mere  possibilities  of  to-morrow. 
We  must  remember  that  Christian  truth  is  wide  as  the  need  of 
man.  Preachers  though  sometimes  slow  to  see  that  widened 
knowledge  has  altered  the  tone  of  a  good  deal  of  our  thinking, 
yet  in  the  end  do  not  fail  to  find  that  while  many  theories  and 
human  formalities  are  shaken,  'the  things  that  cannot  be 
shaken '  still  remain.  And  the  living  gospel  of  God's  grace  and 
love  fits  into  the  manifold  needs  of  man  to-day,  as  much  as  in 
the  first  i^es  in  which  it  was  preached.  It  gains  converts  now, 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  that  is  what  only  a  living  faith  can 
do.  Still,  if  you  will,  'by  the  foolishness  of  preaching,'  it 
pleases  God  to  save  men. 

Fifthly.  It  seems  to  me  that  as  this  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
an  age — I  will  not  say  of  criticism,  which  rightly  considered 
means  a  wise  review  of  things,  but  satire  which  is  cheap  and 
easy,  so  assuredly  the  fancies  of  some  as  to  the  triumph  of  the 
"Press  over  the  Pulpit  come  from  the  idea  that  the  Pulpit  is  a 
subject  of  noveUstic  and  journalistic  ridicule  at  times ;  ergo,  that 
it  must  be  in  evil  plight.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
tone  of  the  Pulpit  on  moral  and  social  themes  is  not  always 
liked,  for  it  deals  not  with  expediency  but  with  principle^ 
not  with  the  popular  and  the  profitable,  but  the  eternally  right 
and  true.  Of  the  Master  it  is  said^  'they  laughed  Him  to 
scorn.'  But  they  could  not  laugh  Him  to  defeat,  or  slay  His 
gospel  with  scorn.  Some  minds  are  amazingly  afTected  by 
the  prevailing  influences  around  them,  and  as  they  do  not  hear 
ministers  much  prayed  for,  or  see  the  ideals  they  preach  much 
sought  after,  they  are  tempted  to  think  that  the  popular 
influence  of  the  paper  has  displaced  the  power  of  the  preachers' 
words. 

Not  so  in  reality,  for  God  has  distinctly  ordained  the  per- 
manence of  preaching,  and  we  maybe  sure  that  the  forces  of  the 
universe  will  be  on  the  Saviour's  side.  *  (Jo,  therefore,  and  teach 
all  nations.  And,  lo !  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world.' 

Sixthly,  I  think  that  the  forces  which  the  Pulpit  has  to  do 
with  are  not  merely  the  intellectual,  which  may  be  supplied  by 
even  the  printed  sermon !  Men  like  to  hear  the  living  man, 
because  they  have  forces  of  hope,  and  love,  and  fear  in  them, 
which  can  be  touched  by  the  preacher  who  has  been  baptized  with 
his  own  baptism  of  sorrow,  has  trembled  under  his  own  burden 
of  doubt,  has  struggled  in  his  own  conflict  with  temptation,  and 
has  felt  within  his  own  heart  the  love  of  Christ  which  passeth 
knowledge. 
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It  is  not  merely  the  lips  that  speak^  it  is  the  man  that 
speaks.  If  he  be  worthy,  intellect,  imagination,  conscience, 
and  heart  will  all  be  engaged.  Certainly  the  power  of  the 
Press  has  diminished  the  influence  of  some  pulpits ;  certainly  it 
has  lifted  up  the  standard  of  thought  and  style;  certainly  it  has 
created  discontent  with  mere  Oh's  and  Ah's,and  bathos  in  general, 
and  mere  wordy  elaborations  of  extempore  talk  pronounced  in 
'  ore  rotundo '  style !    All  unworthy  influence  it  has  diminished. 

But  when  I  look  around  at  all  the  churches  in  better  buildings 
on  nobler  sites :  at  the  multiplied  assemblies  and  the  quicken* 
ing  ministries ;  when  I  see  the  amount  of  influence  wielded^ 
social,  philanthropic,  intellectual^  moral,  and  spiritual  mighty 
as  the  power  of  the  Press  is,  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that 
the  Press  has  diminished  the  power  of  the  Pulpit,  if  you  contrast 
age  with  age.  I  have  referred  mainly  to  England.  In  Scot- 
land it  is  greater  still,  and  in  America,  perhaps,  greatest  of  all — 
a  nation  where,  the  Press,  has  such  vast  power.  In  Continental 
nations,  afiected  by  the  time-currents  of  Papalism  and  Atheism, 
the  argument  might  assume  a  different  form ;  yet  even  on  the 
Continent,  Evangelical  Protestantism  is  beginning  to  renew  its 
power,  and  in  Eome  itself  the  living  voice  of  true  preachers  is 
being  largely  felt. 

Once  more,  in  debating  this  subject  we  must  remember  that 
the  word  'influence'  has  to  be  studied,  as  well  as  the  word 
'  diminish.'  Influence  is  not  only  to  be  measured  by  popular 
tests.  For  instance,  the  Press  is  in  general  harmony  with  human 
nature,  and  the  Pulpit,  if  it  be  true,  often  has  to  go  against  it, 
and  therefore  its  power  is  sometimes  resented;  and  what  is 
resented  by  the  heart  is  often  depreciated  by  the  intellect,  albeit 
the  heart  cannot  shake  off  the  influence.  So  I  believe  of  this  age, 
though  the  Pulpit  is  by  turns  satirized  or  criticized,  and  treated 
with  condescending  patronage  as  an  old-world  institution  that 
may  be  harmlessly  tolerated,  still,  in  times  of  conscious  sin,  men 
love  to  hear  the  old  message  of  redemption^  and  in  times  of 
anxiety  and  sorrow  they  prize  greatly  the  living  word  from  the 
lips  of  one  who  can  say  from  experience,  *  My  God  shall  supply 
all  your  need.' 

And  now,  finally,  the  Gospel  came  off  victor  amid  the 
Deistical  controversies  of  the  last  century,  when  the  drawing- 
room  fashion,  of  delighting  to  say  the  last  most  startling  anti- 
Christian  thing  in  polite  society,  was  in  vogue.  For  a  tune 
the  Pulpit  seemed  to  have  lost  its  old  wand  of  power,  and 
light  literature,  which  fell  as  thick  as  snowflakes  on  '  society ' 
tables,  was  eagerly  welcomed.  But  a  grand  revival  cama  Ilie 
humbler  classes  were  for  a  time  gradually  drawn  under  the 
sway  of  a  revengeful  form  of  Atheism,  which  culminated  in 
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Tom  Paine.  Yet  Grod,  who  knows  all  the  hiding-places  of  grace 
and  genius,  called  forth  living  preachers,  who  made  the  courtly 
and  the  gay  sedate  and  thoughtful,  and  shook  the  dull  torch  of 
the  colliers'  hearts  at  Bristol  into  a  living  flame. 

The  forms  of  thought  and  methods  of  ministry  change ;  but 
because  the  living  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God — because  the 
music  of  his  voice  is  more  thrilling  than  the  lute  and  the  harp — 
because  the  flame  of  his  intellect,  touched  with  the  passion  of 
his  heart's  love  to  Christ,  is  more  subtle  and  searching  than  any 
other  fire — because  his  imagination,  quickened  by  sympathy,  can 
open  the  gates  of  lofty  visions  which  the  intellect  alone  can  find 
no  key  to  open — and  because,  above  all,  the  preacher  speaks 
directly  to  the  lordliest  power  in  man,  the  Conscience,  as  Nathan 
did  to  David — so  I  believe  that  the  Pulpit  has  not  yielded,  and 
need  not  jdeld,  the  sceptre  which  Christ  put  into  our  hands  when 
He  said,  '  Go  ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to 
every  creature :  and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the 
end  of  the  world/  The  Pulpit  still  holds  God's  decreed  place 
and  sacred  empire,  nor  do  I  think  the  time  is  come  for  it  to  say, 
*  Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  greatness !' — W.  M.  S. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  read  with  pleasure  in  the  May  and  June  numbers 
two  articles  with  the  title  of '  An  Interesting  Comer  of  England ;' 
there  are  a  few  incorrect  statements  made  respecting  the  stream 
running  through  it,  in  which  Robert  Hall,  the  father  of  his 
more  celebrated  son,  W£ts  baptized,  which  I  should  be  pleased  to 
see  corrected  in  your  next  issue.  The  authorities  I  give  are 
Dr.  By  land's '  Life  of  Robert  HaU,  Senior,*  and  James  Rutherford, 
in  an  appendix  to  *  Two  Sermons  on  Baptism,'  which  he  preached 
in  Dublin,  and  which  were  published  there  in  1758.  The  place 
where  the  baptism  took  place  was  the  Juniper  Dry-house,  in 
Hexamshire ;  the  burn  or  stream  of  water  running  past  it  is  the 
Rowley-bum,  which  is  joined  in  its  course  lower  down  by  the 
Devil's  Water,  which,  after  passing  Dilston,  flows  into  the  river  Tyne. 

The  residence  of  the  Hall  family,  which  is  given  on  the 
authority  of  Mr.  Paxton  Hood  as  the  neighbourhood  of  New- 
castle, was  Bkick  Heddon,  a  hamlet  and  township  about  twelve 
miles  north-west  of  Newcastle,  and  where  the  family  had  resided 
on  the  same  farm  for  several  generations. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

Henry  Angus  Wilkinson. 

Heddon  on  the  Weir,  by  Wytam, 
Near  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  tSfptember  8, 1882. 
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WALKS  IN  ABNEY  PARK. 

X. — SOME  SCATTERED  MONUMENTS. 

We  have  visited  the  principal  parts  of  Abney  Park,  the  spots 
where  the  names  of  the  good  and  great  are  found  in  cluster. 
But  here  and  there  over  the  whole  of  the  ground  are  to  be  found 
names  as  rich  in  suggestion  as  any  of  those  that  have  spoken  to 
us.  We  propose  to  visit  some  of  these  now,  confining  ourselves 
for  the  present  to  those  associated  with  Metropolitan  Church 
life.  First,  however,  we  go  back  to  Abney  House  corner,  and 
there  take  our  stand,  for  from  hence  we  shall  be  the  better  able 
to  direct  our  way  to  the  several  spots  we  shall  have  to  seek. 
Moreover,  there  are  some  names  in  the  galaxy  we  come  upon  in 
the  cross  road,  which  were  omitted  for  want  of  space  when  we 
took  our  'walk'  there,  and  which  must  not  be  left  unnoticed. 
Here,  for  instance,  just  as  we  enter  it  from  the  east,  is  the  name  of 

De.  John  Campbell. 

A  great  figure  in  his  day  was  Dr.  Campbell.  He  was  the 
champion  of  orthodoxy ;  a  sort  of  Dissenting  Defender  of  the 
Faith.  I  should  be  sorry  to  give  the  view  entertcuned  of  him  by 
most  of  the  students  in  our  colleges  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Lynch  controversy,  and  in  which  I  am  afraid  that  to  some  extent 
I  shared.  Dissenting  society  in  those  days  was,  indeed,  divided 
into  those  that  liked  him  much  and  those  that  liked  him  not 
at  all.  The  latter  sided  with  Binney  and  the  Lynch  party; 
the  former  consisted  largely,  as  the  students  thought,  of  the 
representatives  of  mere  antique  opinion.  But  this,  of  course, 
was  all  very  wrong.  It  is  easier  to  form  a  just  estimate  of 
him  now  when  personal  feeling  is  eliminated  from  the  ques- 
tion than  it  was  then  in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Dr.  Camp- 
bell seems  to  have  been  '  a  man  of  war  from  his  youth,*  and  you 
were  constantly  reminded  of  his  having  once  followed,  though 
the  son  of  a  surgeon,  the  calling  of  a  blacksmith  from  the 
sledge-hammer  way  in  which  he  would  come  down  upon  an 
opponent.  One  who  knew  him  at  the  forge  testified  that  it  was 
characteristic  of  John  Campbell '  that  he  kept  his  iron  in  the 
furnace  until  it  was  red-hot,  laid  on  heavily  his  rapid  blows, 
and  did  not  care  where  the  sparks  went.*  This  may  be  taken  as 
descriptive  also  of  his  controversial  habit.  It  is  related  of  him 
that  he  once  resisted  'with  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron*  the  manager 
of  the  Dundee  East  Foundry,  in  which  he  was  employed — a 
mode  of  resistance  which  he  never  abandoned.  His  mistake 
was  his  infallibility,  which  arose  from  inordinate  self-esteena, 
and  asserted  itself  in  dogmatism.     Think  of  his  writing  in  his 
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diary  when  he  was  appointed  successor  to  Mathew  Wilks,  '  I 
Iiave  had  a  competition  with  the  first  men  of  the  nation,  and  am 
the  successful  candidate.  It  surely  cannot  be  that  I  am  to 
preside  over  the  greatest  ckv/rck  in  the  nation  !  John  Campbell 
is  turn  the  second  successor  of  George  Whitfield  F  And  so  the 
'cloven  foot'  was  continually  coming  out.  If  *  John  Campbell' 
had  not  been  so  firm  a  Protestant,  he  would  doubtless  have  made 
an  admirable  Pope.  But  for  all  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
honest  faith  and  holy  zeal  in  him.  He '  verily  thought  he  ought 
to  do '  what  he  did,  and  to  say  what  he  said.  He  believed  him- 
self set  for  the  defence  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  others  did  not 
half  hold  what  he  felt  to  be  vital ;  and  he  unquestionably  had  a 
large  following  of  those  who  believed  in  him  as  firmly  as  he  did 
in  himself,  especially  in  the  smaller  country  churches,  an  influ- 
ence he  had  gained  by  means  of  his  magazines  and  newspapers — 
the  Christian  Witness  and  Christian's  Penny,  the  British 
Banner  (some  slanderously  maintained  that  the  second  n  should 
give  place  to  a  g),  British  Standard,  and  British  Ensign,  all  of 
which  were  of  his  own  creating.  It  was  through  his  newspapers 
in  particular  that  he  fulminated  his  thunderbolts.  Dr.  Parker 
once  hit  off  a  sketch  of  him  as  he  appeared  in  his  ofGlce  in  Bolt 
Coui-t. 

'Near  the  window  sat  the  editor  at  his  desk,  and  before  him  lay  a  scrap 
of  paper,  on  which  he  had  jotted  a  few  "  catch-words."  On  the  other  side 
of  the  table  sat  one  of  the  doctor's  shorthand  writers.  The  process  of 
dictating  a  leading  article  was  about  to  begin,  and  the  doctor  having 
warned  me  to  be  **  as  slall  as  a  mouse."  the  editorialjstream  was  turned  on. 
A  look  at  the  scrap  of  paper,  and  then  a  paragraph :  another  look,  and 
another  paragraph ;  the  great  voice  soundmg,  ana  tne  grey  plumage  of 
the  noble  head  nodding,  in  the  most  characteristic  manner.  Sentence 
after  sentence,  paragraph  after  paragraph,  now  very  epigrammatic,  and 
anon  bordering  on  the  rhetorical :  here  very  sensime,  and  there  nearly 
bombastic ;  one  sentence  striking  like  a  dart,  and  another  stunning  like 
the  blow  of  a  hammer.  As  soon  as  the  first  leading  article  was  finished, 
the  bell  was  tinkled,  and  reporter  No.  2  came  to  the  desk.  The  process 
was  repeated  ;  with  a  Johnsonian  copiousness,  and  often  with  a  John- 
sonian precision,  the  editor  proceeded.' 

Though  we  recall  Dr.  Campbell  chiefly  in  his  editorial  capacity, 
he  was  besides  this  a  great  practical  worker.  Mainly  by  his 
persistency  the  monopoly  of  printing  the  Bible  claimed  by  the 
Queen's  printer  was  broken  down,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
reduce  the  price  of  Bibles  to  about  one-third  of  their  former 
cost— a  boon  to  the  people  !  His  work  entitled  '  Jethro '  gave 
great  stimulus  to  Home  Missionary  operations ;  and  in  many 
ways  he  stirred  up  the  Churches  mightily.  Publicly  a  contro- 
versialist, he  was  privately  a  man  of  warm  and  gentle  nature. 
A  lamb  till  he  took  a  pen  in  hand,  and  then  a  Hon,  as  was  said 
of  him.    He  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a  preacher,  though  he  was^ 
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the  *  second  successor  to  George  Whitfield/  and  the  immediate 
successor  of  Matthew  Wilks,  who,  but  a  few  days  before  his 
death,  descended  the  pulpit,  and  taking  off  his  gown,  put  it 
upon  John  Campbell,  and  sent  him  up  to  take  his  place.  Br. 
Campbell's  inarticulate  speech  must  always  have  prevented  him 
from  being  a  popular  preacher,  as  it  ultimately  prevented  him 
from  preaching  at  all.  Though  not  very  long  ago  he  occupied 
so  large  a  space  in  the  public  eye,  his  name  ie  seldom  heard 
now.  It  is  the  preacher  rather  than  the  controversialist  that 
lives  longest  after  he  is  dead. 

Very  near  to  Dr.  Campbell's  tomb  is  another  to  the  memory 
of  a  man  well  known  in  his  day : 

The  Rev.  Robert  Philip. 

'  Philip  of  Maberly '  is  a  name  that  belongs  to  a  past  genera- 
tion.   He  had  been  reared  among  that  remarkable  set  of  sturdy 
Scotch  Independents  at  Huntly,  from  which  both  the  brothers 
Spence  and  both  the  brothers  Legge  afterwards  sprung.    Mental 
conflicts,  however,  had  almost  landed  yoimg  Philip,  firat  in  utter 
unbelief,  and  afterwards  in  Socinianism.    But  recovering  faith, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry,  and  first  settled  at 
Liverpool,  in  the  chapel  where  Spencer  had  achieved   such 
renown ;  but  not  to  the  same  people,  they  having  gone,  with 
Dr.  Raffles,  to  the  new  sanctuary.     More  than  hsdf  a  century 
ago  he  removed  to  London,  and  became  pastor  of  a  congr^ation 
gathered  chiefly  by  his  own  efforts,  in  Maberly  Chapel,  Ball's 
Pond  Road,  not  far  from  Newington,  and  then  a  suburban 
neighbourhood.     Though  his  name  was  prominent  as  an  ardent 
worker  in  connection  with  Missionary  and  other  Societies,  he 
was  never  a  popular  preacher.     I  remember  him  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  as  ministering  in  his  little,  almost  Quaker-like 
meeting-house,  to  a  small  congregation,  which  he  was  wont  to 
speak  of  as  his  '  family,'  and  by  whom  he  was  reverenced  and 
loved.    He  was  an  old-style  sort  of  man  and  minister,  wearing 
habitually  a  seK-conscious    smile,  and    with  a    considerable 
development  of  the  '  ego.'    He  was  given  to  write  books,  some 
of  which  were  largely  read.     One  singularity  of  these  books  was 
the  considerable  number  of  words  that  were  printed  in  italics,  as 
though  he  would  not  only  write  treatises,  but  teach  people  how 
to  read  them.    Evidently  he  placed  a  high  value  on  his  own 
ideas.    But  his  works  were  acceptable  and  useful  to  quiet 
Christian  people.    His  '  Guides  ^  ('  A  Guide  to  Church  Member- 
ship,' '  A  Guide  to  Communion,'  etc.)  obtained  a  wide  ciiculatioii 
both  in  England  and  America,  as  did  also  his  '  Young  Man's 
Closet  Library ;'  both  sets  of  treatises  b^ing  edited  and  prefaced 
by  Albert  Barnes.    He  had  a  clear,  terse,  and  often  vigorovs 
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style,  and  a  spirit  of  devotion  and  of  deep  experimental  godli- 
ness breathed  through  his  writings.  He  published  biographies 
of  Banyan,  of  Whitfield,  and  of  his  friend  Dr.  Milne  of  China. 
He  passed  away  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
seven. 

And  now  we  go  in  quest  of  the  scattered  monuments.  ^  Firsts 
passing  along  the  road  that  skirts  the  grounds  on  the  western 
side,  we  come,  at  no  great  distance,  upon  that  of  the 

Bev.  Dr.  Leifchild. 

The  prominent  position  occupied  by  Dr.  Leifchild  as  minister 
of  Craven  Chapel  will  be  remembered  by  many.    His  entrance 
into  the  Congregational  ministry  had  been  remarkable.     When 
a  young  business  man,  living  in   the   town   of   St.  Albans 
(I  was  taken  the  other  day,  by  one  of  the  oldest  members 
of  the  Congregational    Church    there,    to   see    the    shop    in 
which  young  Leifchild  worked  as  a   cooper),    he  had  been 
drawn  in  among   the  Wesleyans  by  one   of   the   short  and 
sharp  methods  peculiar  to  that  people.    He  went  to  a  prayer- 
meeting  and  was  unexpectedly  called  upon  to  take  part,  the 
hymn-book  being  thrust  into  his  hands.     He  was  affected  to 
tears;  but  proceeded  to  offer  an  earnest  and  pathetic  prayer. 
From  that  day  his  life-course  was  fixed.    He  gave  himself  to 
the  Lord  by  a  full  consecration.     Joining  the  Methodists,  he 
was  sent  out  to  preach,  but  not  satisfied  with  the  doctrinal  views 
of  that  body  of  Christians  he  withdrew  from  them.     Some  little 
time  after  he  received   a  note  from  Mr.  Thos.  Wilson,  the 
treasurer  of  Hoxton  Academy,  inviting  him  to  meet  him  at  his 
house  in  Artillery  Place.    '  I  hear,'  said  Mr.  Wilson, '  that  you 
object  to  become  a  Wesleyan  minister  on  account  of  a  change  in 
your  sentiments;  permit  me  to  offer  you  a  place  in  Hoxton 
Academy.'    He  replied  that  he  was  hardly  a  Calvinist,  having 
a  strong  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  reprobation.    '  Well,'  said 
the  treasurer,  '  can  you  conscientiously  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trinal articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ?' '  I  think  I  can,  in  general 
terms,'  was  Mr.  Leifchild's  reply.    *  Then  go,*  said  Mr.  Wilson  ; 
'  dispose  of  your  business  at  once,  and  prepare  to  enter  Hoxton 
Academy.'  Accordingly,  Mr.  Leifchild  relinquished  his  trade  and 
became  a  theological  student,  and  ultimately  a  powerful  preacher. 

One  who  knew  him  in  the  prime  of  his  life  speaks  of  him  as 
belonging  to  nature's  nobility,  towering  in  stature,  broad  in 
chesty  Stewart  in  limb,  massive  in  head^  open  in  countenance, 
sunny  in  look,  and  pi*oportionate  in  all — ^his  mere  presence  a 
power.  I  knew  him  only  in  later  life,  when  he  presented  a  fine 
bearing,  and  had  almost  a  leonine  countenance.  He  wore  the 
conventional  blaick  silks  and  small  clothes,  and  might  have  been 
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taken  for  a  bishop.    His  manner  in  the  pulpit  was  commanding ; 
but  his  discourses,  as  I  heard  them,  were  not  so  striking  as  to 
account  for  his  great  popularity  as  a  preacher  in  earlier  days, 
when  some  2,000  people  gathered  around  his  pulpit.     For  the 
first  half-hour  of  his  discourse  he  seemed  remarkably  deliberate, 
expounding  his  theme  in  terse,  clear,  consecutive  sentences. 
But  then  came  the  fire,  and  in  the  last  ten  minutes  of  the 
sermon  it  burned — ^blazed!    His  rules  in  rhyme  used  to  be 
quoted  in  college :  '  Begin  low,  proceed  slow  ;  rise  higher,  take 
fire ;  when  most  impressed  be  most  possessed.'    His  method  of 
pulpit  preparation  was  most  laborious.     His  son  tellSi  with  some 
humour,  of  his  father's  Saturday  exercises— of  the  footstep  on 
the  study  floor,  and  of  the  low  declamation  no  study  door  could 
stifle,  as  the  doctor  '  mandated '  his  discourses  for  the  Sunday, 
in  readiness  for  extempore  delivery  to  congregations  which,  in 
those  days,  would  brook  no  '  paper '  in  the  pulpit.    Dr.  Leifchild 
was  a  fine  genial  old  man,  and  an  ardent  stickler  for  Evangelical 
truth.    He  was  never  a  critical  theologian ;    but  few    great 
preachers  are  (every  man  in  his  own  order).     They  have  to  deal 
rather  with  broad  lines  of  truths,  and  to  paint  in  *  loud '  colours, 
the  end  being  to  produce  eflects,  first  on  the  ear,  and  then,  it 
may  be  hoped,  on  the  hearts  of  the  people  who  crowd  around 
them.    Dr.  Leifchild  certainly  aimed  to  be   effective  in  both 
respects,    and,    unlike    some    preachers    who,   as  Archbishop 
Whately  used  to  say,  'Aim  at  nothing,  and  hit  it;'  he  took  aim, and 
generally  *  hit  it.'     It  was  calculated  that  during  his  twenty-four 
years'  ministry  in  Craven  Chapel  not  less  than  2,000  persons  be- 
came members  of  the  Church,  more  than  1,500  of  whom  ascribed 
their  conversion  to  his  ministry.    He  retired  from  the  pastorate 
at  Craven  to  do  good  service  in  the  establishment  of  a  new 
church  at  Brighton,  and  for  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  he 
'itinerated  *  among  the  churches.    He  passed  away  on  a  Sabbath 
(May  30,  1862),  in  his  eighty-third  year.    The  ruling  passion 
was  strong  in  death,  and  Dr.  Leifchild  almost  died  preaching, 
for  the  friends  who  gathered  round  him  heard  him  giving  out 
his  text  and  announcing  the  '  heads '  of  his  discourse.     *  Grod  is 
love :  dwell  in  love '  were  almost  his  parting  words. 

Proceeding  along  the  same  road,  near  the  place  where  it  bends 
northwards,  among  a  forest  of  tombs,  may  be  found  that  of  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Halley. 

Though  Dr.  Halley  was  never  a  London  pastor,  he  exercised 
a  considerable  influence  among  the  metropolitan  churches  of  his 
*  faith  and  order,'  especially  in  his  later  life.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  been  a  Londoner  by  birth  and  breeding,  yet  he  had  Scotch 
blood  in  him,  and  his  character  was  of  the  stuff  of  which  the 
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Covenanters  were  made.    He  was  a  Dissenter  of  the  olden  type, 
and  his  brisk,  not  to  say  brusque  manner,  was  peculiarly  his 
own.    It  was  curious  to  see  him  come  bustling  into  a  crowded 
meetings  when  some  important  question  touching  some  great 
piinciple  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  at  stake  w£ts  under  dis- 
cussion ;  making  his  way  to  the  platform  with  short,  quick  step, 
he  would  pour  out  a  flood  of  vigorous  utterances,  fervid  even  to 
passion.     It  was  grand !     It  was  as  though  some  fine  old  Puri- 
tan had  suddenly  appeared  on  the  scene,  only  that  the  old 
Puritan  had  been  there  so  often  before.    At  Manchester,  where 
his  principal  ministry  was  exercised,  he  found  ample  opportu- 
nity for  platform  speech,  for  those  were  the  days  of  the  Corn 
law  agitation,  the  Factory  Education  Bill,  the  Maynooth  Grant, 
and  other  burning  questions.    There  were  then  two  Congrega- 
tional ministers  in  Manchester  who  were  almost  the  heroes  of 
the  day,  as  champions  of  the  cause  of  liberty.     These  were 
Dr.  Vaughan  and  Dr.  Halley.    When  they  were  to  be  on  the 
platform  it  made  an  '  occasion.'     They  were  by  no  means  alike 
in  style  or  even  in  sentiment  on  all  points.    Dr.  Vaughan's 
eloquence  was  more  stately  and  measured,  displaying  a  noble 
self-possession.     He  made  you  think  of  him  as  of  an  old  Eoman 
orator  bringing  his  power  to  bear  on  present-day  themes.    Dr. 
HaUey  had  extraordinary  power  of  debate,  and  marvellous  skill 
in  putting  an  argument  into  position  and  then  setting  it  on  fire 
with  a  flash  of  humour.    His  ministry  in  Manchester  was  a 
great  power,  especially  at  its  earUer  period.     In  the  pulpit  he 
displayed,  if  not  always,  yet  on   occasion,  the  same  burning 
fervour  as  on  the  platform.      It  was  difficult  to  realize  the  story 
that  used  to  be  told  of  him  in  my  college  days,  that  when  he 
was  at  first  sent  out  to  preach  as  aHomerton  student,  so  nervous 
was  he  that  on  one  occasion  he  escaped  from  the  pulpit  and 
decamped. 

It  is  as  principal  of  New  CoUege  that  we  of  later  times  think 
of  Dr.  Halley,  a  position  for  which  his  scholarship  and  critical 
faculty  eminently  qualified  him,  and  to  which  he  was  appointed 
on  the  death  of  Dr.  Harris  in  1857,  and  which  he  occupied  till 
1872.  The  position  was  a  congenial  one ;  he  had  been  President 
and  Classical  Tutor  for  thirteen  years  of  Highbury  College,  when 
first  it  was  removed  from  Hoxton,  and  he  returned  to  be  Princi- 
pal and  Theolpgical  Tutor  of  the  combined  institution,  which 
embraced  the  dd  collega  In  both  institutions  he  trained  a 
goodly  race  of  ministers,  towards  whom  he  ever  maintained  a 
warm  aflfection. 

Unlike  some  old  men.  Dr.  HaUey  took  no  pessimist  view  of 
the  religious  condition  of  society.  He  could  not  say  *  the  former 
times  were  better  than  these;*  he  believed  they  were  much 
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worse.  Contrasting  the  state  of  things  in  London  in  his  later 
life  with  what  he  remembered  in  his  early  life,  he  could  see  a 
vast  improvement,  both  in  respect  of  morals  and  of  attendance 
at  public  worship.  And  his  was  a  bright  outlook  for  the  world's 
future.  Dr.  HaJley  was  a  writer  of  no  small  pungency  and 
force.  With  all  his  passion,  however,  his  was  a  matter-of-fact 
mind.  Truth  with  him  was  a  thing  to  be  judged  of  by  weight 
and  measure  rather  than  by  the  soul's  instinct.  When  poor 
dear  Braden  brought  up  for  consideration  at  the  ministerial 
Board  meeting  the  '  Verifying  Faculty  in  relation  to  Truth/  I 
remember  Dr.  Halley  rising  to  ask, '  What  ia  the  "  Verifying 
Faculty"  V  In  his  time  there  had  been  few  to  suggest  that  truth 
might  be  tested  by  the  taste,  and  that  ikat  was  the  strongest 
evidence  of  its  genuineness — the  truth  by  which  a  soul  might  live. 

It  was  Dr.  Halley's  indefatigable  labours  as  a  preacher  that 
brought  him  into  frequent  contact  with  the  churches.  He 
could  tell  of  his  having  preached  in  eveiy  county  of  England^ 
with  the  small  exception  of  Butland.  Often  on  a  Saturday 
evening  would  he  turn  up  at  some  country  railway  station,  with 
his  black  bag,  on  his  way  to  a  preaching  engagement.  And  so, 
from  boyhood  till  the  winter  before  hui  death,  there  were  few 
Sundays  on  which  he  did  not  preach,  his  holiday-time  hardly 
forming  an  exception.  His  last  sermon  was  preached  in  his 
son's  church  at  Arundel  some  two  months  before  his  death. 
There  was  a  kind  of  understanding  between  him  and  his  son 
that  he  should  preach  again  on  his  eightieth  birthday,  but  when 
the  day  came  he  was  unequal  to  the  exertion.  A  few  days 
afterwards  the  grand  old  veteran  preacher  passed  away.  He 
had  seldom  had  a  day's  illness  in  his  life,  and  I  once  heard  him 
say  never  a  headache ;  and  he  passed  away  without  disease  and 
without  pain.  The  event  took  place  August  18, 1876,  at  Bet- 
worth  Park,  near  Arundel,  and  his  remains  were  brought  up  for 
interment  among  so  many  of  his  compeers. 

We  now  return  by  way  of  one  of  the  Elm  Avenues  to  the 
chapel,  and  thence  through  some  one  of  the  paths  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cedar.  Among  scores  of  monuments  which  cluster 
in  this  spot  may  be  found  one  to  the  memory  of 

Dr.  George  Smtih. 

'  I  pray  you,  be  quick  about  it,'  said  Dr.  Winter  Hamilton  as 
he  committed  the  last  copy  of  the  life  of  his  friend  Ely  to  the 
hands  of  the  printer, '  for  ministers  are  soon  forgotten.'  Stand- 
ing by  this  tomb  the  naive  remark  is  recalled  to  mind  Time 
was,  and  that  not  long  ago,  when  Geoige  Smith  of  Poplar  was 
a  name  that  stood  out  before  the  Churches,  and  when  he,  as 
Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales, 
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was  ever  before  his  brethren.  Now  it  is  a  name  seldom  men- 
tioned in  public  assemblies^  and  seldom  thought  of  by  the  world 
in  which  he  moved.  Yet  he  served  his  generation  well,  and  was 
an  able  leader  among  his  brethren.  The  power  given  by  name 
and  office,  however,  tends  to  make  some  natures  governmental ; 
and  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  George  Smith  was  thought  by 
some  to  be  too  dictatorial :  but  men  who  have  a  warm  place  in 
the  hearts  of  their  brethren  are  remembered  most  and  longest, 
and  Geoige  Smith  was  kind-hearted. 

He  rose  from  the  ranks,  having  begun    life  as  a  Home 
missionary,  first  in  Bristol   and  then  in  Liverpool.    His  un- 
doubted popular  talent  attracted  notice,  and  Dr.  Baffles  directed 
his  mind  into  lines  of  thought  which  tended  to  prepare  him  for 
ministerial  service,  making  up^  to  some  extent,  for  the  lack  of 
coll^iate  training.    He  became  minister  at  Plymouth,  and  after 
some  years  of  service  he  removed  to  London.     Henceforth  he 
took  a  foremost  place  in  his  denomination.    Trinity  Chapel, 
Poplar,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  munificence  of  Mr. 
George    Green,  the    eminent  shipbuilder  of   Blackwall,  was 
offered  him  by  that  gentleman,  and  here  he  drew  a  large  and 
increasing  congregation,  and  gathered  a  church  of  some  five 
hundred  members.    Here  he  continued  to  minister  till  his  death, 
a  period  of  twenty-eight  years.     His  undoubted  popular  talent 
and  eloquent  tongue  caused  him  to  be  sought  for  special  occa- 
sions, and  he  reckoned,  characteristically,  that  he  had  preached 
in  every  town  in  England^  of  any  size,  and  at  the  opening  of 
more  than  two  hundred  new  chapels.    Perhaps  he  glittered 
more  on  the  platform  than  in  the  pulpit,  where  he  gained  many 
a  ringing  cheer.    As  Secretary  of  the  Union  he  was  remarkable, 
not  so  much  for  his  organizing  ability  as  for  his  tact  in  formu- 
lating the  public  business  of  the  Assembly.    Though  not  a 
scholar,  he  was  a  diligent  student  of  subjects  to  which  he  had 
the  keys.    He  had  some  gift  for  language,  and  wrote  a  small 
work  on  its  origin,  and  certainly  he  well  understood  the  use  of 
his  mother  tongue.     He  was  a  faithful  pastor  to  a  devoted 
people,  and  an  able  minister  of  Christ  to  the  world  around. 
Great  was  the  honour  shown  him  at  his  burial,  when  busi- 
ness was  suspended,  the  thoroughfares  thronged,  the  windows 
blinded,  and  flags  raised  half-mast  high  on  the  public  buildings. 
Ministers  and  laymen  of  all  denominations  followed  him  hither 
to  his  last  resting-place. 

'Working  Clergy.' 

We  might  bend  our  steps  to  many  other  spots  where  cherished 
names  would  be  found.  In  Dr.  Watts's  Walk  we  should  find 
that  of  the  Bev.  Charles  Gilbert,  a  man  of  sterling  character. 
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and  of  devout  soul,  to  whom  chapel-building  was  an  enthusiasm, 
and  who  rendered  great  service  in  the  promotion  of  that  object 
in  the  metropolis.     Not  very  far  from  the  tomb  of  Samuel 
Martin  is  that  of  his  early  friend  and  pastor,  the  Sev.  Thomas 
James,  who  was  sometimes  called  facetiously  '  James  the  Less,' 
in  allusion  to  his  '  bigger  brother,*  the  Rev.  John  Angell  James, 
but  who  himself  did  a  good  day's  work,  and  a  long  one^  in  the 
service  of  the  Churches,  and  of  several  religious  societies  of 
which  he  was  secretary.    Not  far  from  him  rests  his  son-in- 
law,  the  Rev.  Richard  Brindley,  cut  off  in  early  life,  after  a 
few  years'  service  at  Bath  and  Chelsea.    Near  the  little  £hn 
Avenue  is  the  grave  of  the  Rev.  William  Grigsby,  who,  though 
third  'successor  of    George    Whitfield/    as  minister  of   the 
Tabernacle,  assumed  nothing  on  that  account,  but  was  content 
to  do  a  humbler  work  than  his  predecessors  when  things  had 
changed,  managing,  however,  to  rear  a  new  Tabernacle  when 
the  old  one  passed  away.     In  different  spots  may  be  discovered 
such  names  as  Dr.   Hoppus,  known  rather  as  Professor  of 
Philosophy  in  University  College  than  as  preacher ;  a  man  of 
an  antique  order  and  scholarly  mental  habit,  and  broad  Christian 
charity.      Charles    Townley,    who,    with    his  better-known 
brother  Henry,  came  of  a  family  of  some  standing,  and  who,  as 
members  of  the  legal  profession,  relinquished  large  emoluments, 
after  their  conversion,  to  serve  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  Charles 
in  Ireland,  Henry  in  India,  and  afterwards  as  a  metropolitan 
minister.     A.  E.  Dunn,  well  known  in  his  day  as  minister  of 
Buckingham  Chapel,  Pimlico.    Aspinall  Hampson,  a  successor 
of  Mr.  Dunn's,  and  formerly  co-pastor  with  Mr.  Jefferson,  at 
Abney  ChapeL     Some  will  be  old  enough  to  remember  the 
Rev.  William  Stern  Palmer,  of  the  real  Hare  Court  Chapel, 
Aldersgate  Street,  whose  name  is  on  a  tomb  near  the  Watts 
statue.    Many  other  names  of  ministers  known  in  their  day  to 
the  Churches  of  the  metropolis  will  be  met  with  in  the  course  of 
some,  few  visits  of  inspection. 

A  MEDrrATioN,  not  among  the  Tombs, 

Thus^  one  by  one,  have  the  men  of  the  past  generation  been 
gathered  here.  But,  leaving  their  tombs,  may  not  we,  Churches 
and  ministers,  learn  some  few  things  of  their  life  and  work 
which  specially  concern  us  now  ? 

*  We  have  no  such  men  left,*  one  of  well-known  name,  but 
somewhat  of  the  *  croaking '  order,  used  to  say  to  me,  when 
speaking  of  the  veterans  of  former  days.  I  have  more  sympathy 
with  the  remark  of  an  elderly  Christian  lady,  made  to  me  the 
other  day  in  respect  to  the  same  generation :  *  There  were  great 
men  then,  and,'  she  added, '  there  are  great  men  now.'    Truly 
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'God  leaveth  not  Himself  without  witness'  in  this  respect. 
He  with  whom  are  all  resources  creates  fresh  mental  types  age 
after  age,  and  so  raises  up  an  order  of  ministry  fitted  to  the 
generations  to  which  they  minister.  The  average  intellectual 
standard  in  the  Congregationedist  ministry  now  is  unquestion- 
ably higher  than  that  of  the  past,  but  there  are,  perhaps,  fewer 
men  of  distinguished  mark.  So  far,  then,  the  Churches  in 
general  are  favoured  with  better  teaching,  fitted  to  the  more 
advanced  generation.  But,  as  to  preaching-power,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  it  is  cultivated  by  *  the  brethren*  to  any- 
thing like  the  extent  to  which  it  was  cultivated  even  by 
the  average  men  of  past  days.  Our  good  old  grandfather, 
Thomas  Wilson,  would  have  stroked  his  chin  even  more  than 
was  Ids  wont  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  some  of  the  students 
and  young  ministers  of  to-day;  and  had  the  appointment  or 
recommendation  rested  with  him,  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  'read  their  title  clear'  to  a  church.  To  men  who 
judged  as  he  did,  ministers  are  nothing  if  they  are  not 
preachers.  And,  verily,  they  are  not  much — to  the  Churches. 
The  truth  is,  perhaps,  that  in  the  present  day  there  are  too 
many  ministers  and  too  few  preachers.  And  the  effect  of  this 
is  disastrous  both  for  Churches  and  ministers  in  general  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptional  instances,  and  many  of  them.  If  men 
of  no  special  gift  as  preachers,  however  otherwise  gifted,  would 
be  80  wise  as  to  betake  themselves  to  some  other  *  ministry ' — 
for  preaching  is  by  no  means  the  only  one — the  result  would 
be  serviceable,  not  only  to  those  who  might  be  left,  but  to  the 
Churches.  For,  their  choice  being  narrowed,  it  would  make 
them,  on  the  one  hand,  less  fastidious,  while^  on  the  other,  they 
would  have  better  men,  looked  at  all  round,  to  choose  from. 
Since,  however,  the  ranks  of  the  non-eflRcient  are  not  likely  to 
be  so  obliging,  it  surely  becomes  all  who  set  up  for  preachers 
to  cultivate  preaching,  to  whatever  extent  the  complex  gift  of 
a  really  good  preacher  may  be  theirs.  Then — ^rhapa — there 
would  be  fewer  croaking  believers,  shaking  their,  it  may  be  not 
veiy  wise  heads,  and  saying,  '  We  have  no  such  men  as  once 
we  had.'  To  us  ministers^  as  to  others,  the  injunction  has  an 
appUcation :  *  For  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that  with  well  doing 
ye  may  put  to  silence  (mvazle)  the  ignorance  of  foolish  men.' 

James  Branwhite  French. 


All  books  are  divisible  into  two  classes — ^the  books  of  the  hour,  and 
the  books  of  all  time.  Mark  this  distinction— it  is  not  one  of  qutdity 
only.  It  is  not  merely  the  bad  book  that  does  not  last,  and  the  good 
one  that  doea  It  is  a  distinction  of  species.  There  are  good  books  for 
the  hour,  and  good  ones  for  all  time ;  oad  books  for  the  nour,  and  bad 
ones  for  all  time. 
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CHRIST'  THO  UGHTS ; 

OB, 

MY    MEDITATION    OF    HIM. 

The  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ.  What  a  theme !  How  un- 
searchable are  the  riches  of  His  character !  Many  of  the  best 
thinkers  of  this  age  have  made  the  Christ  their  study,  and 
literature  is  enriched  now  with  lives  of  Christ.  How  unsearch- 
able are  the  riches  of  His  Cross !  StiU  is  it  the  living  fountain 
of  forgiveness,  and  the  inspiration  of  love  and  sacrifice.  Un- 
searchable !  '  Oh  the  depth  !'  is  still  the  cry  that  rises  from 
our  hearts  as  we  contemplate  in  the  Cross  the  wisdom  and  the 
love  of  God. 

A  summer  holiday  brings  us  near  to  Christ  if  we  are  in  the 
right  frame  of  mind.  The  universe  is  His  thought,  and  He  is 
Builder  and  Architect  as  well :  for  it  is  the  work  of  His  hands. 
This  t-emple  never  decays.  It  is  no  ruin,  rich  in  memories  of 
the  past — ^it  is  a  Living  Temple. 

The  great  Head  of  the  Church  feels  with  the  suffering  Body. 
When  Jesus  spoke  to  Saul  the  Persecutor,  he  said,  "  Saul,  Saul, 
why  persecutest  thou  Me  V  not,  *  Why  persecutest  thou  them  ? 

Christ  is  a  Eock  in  which  to  hide,  and  nothing  is  more  offen- 
sive than  the  conceit  which  uses  the  Bock  for  purposes  of  self- 
manifestation  and  self-glorification. 

How  weary  the  Master  often  was  in  His  earthly  ministry!  I 
notice  that  the  words  translated,  '  He  sat  thus  by  the  well,' 
would  be  better  rendered,  *He  flimg  Himself  by  the  well.' 
Worn  and  tired,  Christ  was  exhausted  ;on  the  way.  Verily  the 
Son  of  Man  came  not  to  be  ministered  to,  but  to  minister.  Let 
us  take  care  lest  in  an  age  of  civilization  we  train  our  children  to 
see  how  they  can  best  be  ministered  to. 

Imitation  is  not  exactly  the  word  we  want  in  relation  to 
Christ.  That  is  a  beautiful  work  '  De  Imitatione  Christi,'  bnt 
we  must  take  care  lest  imitation  becomes  a  mere  copying  of 
action,  as  in  the  Bomish  Church,  where  the  Pope  washes  the 
pilgrims'  feet.  It  is  not  difficult  to  imitate — it  is  difficult  to 
catch  the  spirit  of  the  Master,  and  to  let  that  pervade  the  daily 
life  and  conduct.  A  very  poor  artist  can  copy ;  but  it  bespeab 
much  higher  power  when  the  artist  catches  the  spirit  of  his 
teacher,  and  then  makes  manifest  the  Uving  work  of  his  own 
hand.  The  best  work  in  our  cathedrals  is  not  copied  from  a 
plan,  or  done  by  rule  of  thumb,  but  where  the  sculptor  has 
been  left  to  the  free  action  of  a  living  wilL    There  is  a  freedom 
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which  belongs  to  the  true  'Christian  life.  Where  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty/  '  If  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  you 
shall  be  &ee  indeed.'  Let  but  Christ  be  formed  in  the  heart, 
and  the  life  will  find  appropriate  expression  in  ways  of  its 
own. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  be  faithful  to  Christ,  because  we  have 
not  to  obey  a  code  of  laws,  but  to  preserve  a  spirit  of  inward  as 
well  as  outward  obedience. 

Do  not  let  us  forget  that  Christ  looks  not  at  the  greatness  of 
the  sphere  which  we  fill,  but  at  the  man,  however  humble  he 
may  be,  who  fills  the  sphere.  A  beautiful  statue  is  just  as 
exquisitely  beautiful  in  a  coal-ceUar  as  in  a  drawing-room,  and  a 
beautiful  character  is  as  lovely  in  the  eyes  of  Christ,  in  the  low- 
liest as  in  the  loftiest  sphere. 


PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

Brainftr-Worh 

All  head-work  done  in  the  morning  hours  is  much  less  exhaust- 
ing than  the  same  work  done  in  the  evening.  Doctors  will  en- 
dorse this.  The  air  is  fresher.  The  light  is  less  stimulating  to 
the  eyes.  The  brain  is  recruited  by  sleep,  and  there  is  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  time  well  in  hand  to  be  used  economically  and  with 
an  easy  sense  of  minutes  to  spare.  This  should  be  the  way  with 
the  barrister's  brief,  the  minister's  sermon,  and  the  author's 
literary  task.  *  Early  in  the  morning  and  early  in  the  week ' 
should  be  emphatically  the  motto  of  the  preacher's  preparation. 

Colour. 

This  has  much  to  do  with  the  brain  too,  more  than  is  thought 
of.  It  is  useful  as  well  as  pleasant  to  look  at  green.  With  this 
God  has  carpeted  the  universe,  and  a  trell^  of  green  ivy  or 
some  other  creeper  falling  over  the  window  cools  the  room  and 
keeps  the  sight  refreshed  and  strengthened. 

Slovenlinesa 

Spreads  to  everything.  Even  a  slovenly  dress  helps  to  create 
a  slovenly  mind.  Disorder  without,  means  confusion  within. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  unkempt  hair,  and  an  upset 
study,  or  a  helter-skelter  studio,  means  genius !  People  who  tidy- 
up  at  times  soon  find  untidy  habit  too  strong  for  them.  The  tides 
of  duty,  like  the  tides  of  the  sea,  bring  seaweed  and  dihris  every 
day  on  to  the  beach.  No  misery  is  much  greater  than  that 
which  is  born  of  slovenliness.  I  am  no  great  admirer  of  men-of- 
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war  ships,  but  I  love  to  see  their  clean  decks  and  their  splendid 
discipline.  Some  people's  rooms  are  like  big  waste-paper  baskets, 
and  Uieir  dwellings  like  Dickens's  '  Old  Cariosity  Shop.' 

Courtesy. 

It  is  said  that  the  fine  old  English  gentleman  is  no  more. 
It  is  certain  that  courtesy  is  somewhat  on  the  decline.  I 
think  gentlemen  should  be  '  gentle '  in  all  their  relationships  to 
women.  And  I  think  ladies  should  at  least  say  '  Thank  you/ 
when  you  stand  up  in  a  car  to  give  them  a  seat.  There  must 
be  a  mutuality  about  it  all,  but  I  think  just  now  there  is  much 
room  for  our  finding  fault  with  each  other,  men  and  women 
alike,  on  this  matter. 

Lending  Books, 

Kindly  look  through  your  library  and  see  how  many  volumes 
are  your  own,  and  return  the  others. 

Honour  to  whom  Horuywr. 

Be  careful  lest  you  live  a  dilettante  sort  of  life,  with  no  lofty 
devotion  to  your  friends.  As  a  Christian  man  or  woman  see 
that  you  are  a  pillar  in  the  temple,  dnd  see  that  you  pay  proper 
honour  to  your  own  church  and  people.  Some  there  are  who 
live  for  no  seeming  purpose  but  that  of  finding  specks  in  fruit — 
and  that  is  not  a  very  lofty  purpose — and  the  worst  of  all  is  that 
they  find  more  fault  in  their  own  home  and  their  own  church 
than  they  do  anywhere  else.  They  do  not  seek  to  honour  any- 
thing, but  rather  to  criticize  everything.  They  must  not  be 
surprised  if  they  do  a  good  deal  of  harm,  and  if  they  do  not 
win  much  love. 

Echoes. 

Words  of  scorn  and  words  of  anger  come  reverberating  through 
the  home  again  and  again ;  and  so  do  words  of  praise  and  words 
of  love. 

Chrisfs  Pity 

Is  never  exhausted.  The  world's  indifierence,  enmity,  and 
cruelty  have  never  frozen  the  fountain  of  the  Saviour's  com- 
passion. See  that  it  be  so  with  you.  Take  care  that  ingratitude, 
and  dislike,  and  opposition  do  not  make  you  hard.  *  If  ye  love 
them  which  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  ?  do  not  even  the 
publicans  the  same  V 

Promises. 

The  man  who  said, '  I  go,  sir,'  and  went  not,  is  a  type  of  thou- 
sands in  whom  promise  and  performance  are  divorced;  and 
amongst  other  types,  there  is  to  be  found  the  one  who  promised 
to  take  in  the  Magazine  and  forgot  to  order  it. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

The  PiTLPiT  Commentaby:  Dbutbronomt.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Cakon  Spence,  M.A.,  and  the  Key.  Joseph  S.  Exell,  M.A. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trendi  and  Co.,  1,  Paternoster  Square. 

This  noble  commentary  holds  on  in  its  deservedly  successful  career. 
The  Exposition  in  the  present  volume  is  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Alexander,  D.D. ; 
the  Homiletics  by  Rev.  C.  Clemance,  B.A..  D.D.;  and  the  Homilies  by 
Rev.  J.  Orr,  M.A.,  B.D.,  Rev.  R.  M.  Edgar,  M.A,,  and  Rev.  R.  Davies,  M. A. 

It  contains  577  pages,  and  has  an  excellent  Homiletical  Index.  We 
cordially  commend  it  to  all  ministers  and  students.  It  is  alike  scholarly, 
BUggestive,  and  spiritual.  We  have  been  amazed  at  the  amount  of  re- 
rearch  ana  fr^ness  in  it,  and  the  Homilies  deserve  all  honour,  for  they 
are  not  formfd  and  lifeless,  but  full  of  thought  and  feeling. 

It  is  a  good  sign  of  our  times  that  a  Biblical  commentary  should  be 
so  popular.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  altogether  an  age  of 
scepticism  ;  thank  Qod,  it  is  an  age  of  faith  too  ;  and  the  best  work  that 
any  can  achieve  is  to  steadilv  press  forward  in  expounding  and  illus- 
trating that  inspired  Word  which  abideth  for  ever. 

Lkctubes  by  W.  Mobley  Punshon,  LL.D. ;  and  Lectubes,  Speeches, 
Sebmoxs,  by  Qebvase  Smith,  D.D.  London:  T.  Woolmer, 
2,  Castle  Street,  City  Road,  E.C.,  and  66,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

These  are  both  memonal  volumes,  and  are  excellently  got  up  on  clear 
white  paper,  in  good  bold  type.  We  are  pleased  to  see  Dr.  Punshon's 
eloquent  lectures  thus  ^thered  together.  Two  of  them — '  The  Men  of 
the  Mayjlotver  *  and  '  Science,  Literature,  and  Religion ' — are  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  Some  of  the  lectures  have,  of  course,  had  an 
immense  circulation  separately,  as  indeed  they  richly  deserved ;  but  cer- 
tainhr  tiiey  will  have  a  permanent  interest  now  that  they  form  part  of  a 
hanosome  volume.  'The  Huguenots'  was  Dr.  Punshon's  masterpiece  as 
a  lecture,  but  all  of  them  take  first  rank  in  a  style  which  was  not  only 
eloquent  and  earnest,  but  instructive  too. 

Dr.  Gervase  Smith  was  not  quite  so  widelv  known,  but  his  lectures 
will  convince  all  readers  that  he  was  a  man  also  rich  in  eloquence,  and 
able  in  thought.  The  lectures  on  '  The  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,' 
and  on  '  The  Morning  Star  of  the  Reformation,'  are  noble  examples  of 
his  power ;  whilst  the  sermon  on  *  The  Joy  of  Jesus  in  Prospect  of  the 
Cross '  is  intensely  quickening  and  interesting.  These  volumes  will  of 
coarse  be  in  every  Methodist  library,  but  they  deserve  a  place  in  the 
universal  Christian  literature  of  home. 

The  Remote  Antiquity  of  Man  not  Proven  ;  Primeval  Man  not 
A  Savage.  By  B.  C.  Y.  London  :  E,  StocK,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
This  work,  it  is  stated,  is  *  an  argument  based  on  scientific  facts,  and 
supported  by  scientific  opinions.'  It  is  written  in  '  a  condensed  form  and 
a  plain  s^le,'  says  the  author.  Quite  true  ;  but  it  is  full  of  interest,  full 
of  careful  argument,  and  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  intellectual  modesty. 
We  like  the  book  not  only  because  we  quite  agree  with  it,  but  also  be- 
cause of  its  tone  and  temper.  It  deserves  a  large  circulation,  and  is 
within  the  range  of  readers  generally,  alike  in  style  and  in  price.  *  The 
logical  outcome  of  the  writer's  reasoning  is  that  the  premises  from  which 
the  remote  antiquity  of  man  is  deduced  will  not  give  the  conclusion.'  All 
interested  in  this  great  subject  should  by  all  means  purchase  this  volume. 

Faith  Victorious  :  Life  and  Labours  of  Dr.  Johann  Ebel,  by 
J.  L.  MoMBERT,  D.D.    London  :  Hodder  iind  Stoughton,  27,  Pater- 
noster Row,  E.C. 
Biographies  well  written  are  still  interesting  to  multitudes,  who  find 
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in  them  inspiration  and  ref resliment,  in  keeping  alive  cSnsecration  to  Qod. 
This  volume  shall  tell  its  own  tale.  '  The  biography  of  a  Latheran  clergy- 
man, but  whose  commanding  intellect,  interesting  history,  and  apostle 
zeal  in  the  maintenance  and  vindication  of  pure  and  Evangelical  aoctiine 
in  opposition  to  the  scepticism  and  deadness  of  Qerman  Christianity  in 
the  mrst  third  of  this  century  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude,  love,  and 
veneration  which  all  lovers  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  owe  to  the  champions 
and  martyrs  of  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints.' 

The  Great  Roman  Eclipse.  By  the  Author  of  '  The  Little  Horn  of 
the  EasV  London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 
This  is  an  exposition  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  chapters  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  author  has  views  of  his  own  distinct  in  considerable  measure 
from  what  he  terms  the  '  Qerman '  and  the  '  EngHsh  *  schools  of  prophetic 
interpretation.  In  regard  to  the  first  four  trumpets  he  makes  his  great 
point^  which  is  '  the  eclipse  of  the  Roman  Sun,  in  place  of  which  there 
IS  so  commonly  and  unceremoniously  substituted  the  idea  of  an  entire 
extinction.'  The  book  is  ably  written,  free  from  the  daring  dogmatism 
which  too  often  characterizes  such  works ;  and  the  touches  of  history  in- 
troduced are  very  interesting,  notably  the  chapter  on  the  Inquisition. 
The  book  is  excellently  printed,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  puolisher. 

The  Papers  of  the  Eclectic  Discitssion  Society.  Edited  by  Henbt 
Walduck.  London :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row,  £.C. 
Very  interesting.  The  scientific  discussions  are,  however,  far  abler 
and  better  than  the  religious  ones.  '  Light,'  *  Photography  and  the  Photo- 
phone,'  *The  Phonograph,'  *  Sound,'  'Vegetation/  ^The  Economy  of 
Nature,'  are  all  instructive  and  suggestive,  and  the  knowledge  conveyed 
is  well  digested  and  well  expressed.  The  book  will  be  a  capital  refresher 
for  debate-loving  young  people.  Other  papers  are  not  so  good,  notably 
*  The  Deluge,'  which  required  a  comprehensive  treatment. 

The  Sabbath  Divine  and  Reqal.  By  Qeorqe  Blenoove.  London: 
T.  Woolmer,  60,  Paternoster  Row,  £.C. 
This  is  an  elaborate  and  well-written  defence  of  the  Holy  Day.  The 
Sabbath  is  treated  as  '  a  s^bol  of  the  goodness  and  authority  of  God,' 
and  the  conclusion  drawn  is  that  *  the  Sabbath  was  the  crowning  gift  of 
the  Creator,  and  the  channel  through  which  the  highest  gifts  have  come 
to  man,  and  that  therefore  it  is  to  be  highly  prized  and  cherished.'  The 
volume  has  our  hearty  commendation,  is  published  at  the  modest  price 
of  half-a-crown,  and  deserves  in  this  age  a  large  circulation. 
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DOVE^WTNGS. 

Let  us  presume  that  it  is  David  who  sajs,  'Oh  that  I  had 
wings  like  a  dove  1  then  would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest ;'  and 
let  us  try  to  see  when  they  are  appropriate  or  inappropriate. 
Oar  sympathy  with  the  prayer  depends  much  upon  our  mood  of 
miDd  and  our  state  of  experience.  Approach  the  words  with 
the  first  analysis  of  critical  feeling,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that 
they  will  seem  unheroic  enough — the  cry  of  a  soul  that  is  some- 
what sentimentalized — weary  of  a  man's  warfare  with  the  world, 
and  so  despondent  and  disheartened. 

And  yet  it  is  easy  to  see,  if  the  words  are  David's,  how 
altered  such  criticism  would  be  if  we  considered  sufficiently 
the  crises  of  tribulation  which  culminated  in  such  a  prayer. 

There  are,  for  instance,  national  seasons  of  civil  strife  and 
public  wrong ;  times  when  all  the  higher  qualities  which  go  to 
make  up  national  greatness  seem  wanting,  when  moral  fibre  is 
relaxed,  when  wickedness  vaunts  itself  in  high  places,  when 
throned  power  is  in  dark  fellowship  with  throned  dishonour. 
At  such  seasons  good  men  have  been  known  to  long,  as  blind 
old  Milton  did,  for  Paradise  regained. 

Or  it  Daay  be  there  are  times  of  great  religious  anxiety,  times 
when,  after  the  resurrection  of  great  truths  and  the  conquest  of 
old  errors,  the  tide  threatens  to  turn  I  Then  a  great  reformer  like 
Luther  seems  to  see  all  the  black  and  fetid  waters  of  ecclesiastical 
evil  surging  back  again  into  their  old  channels,  and  he  prays  to 
go  home,  and  be  at  rest. 

Now  we  know  not  when  this  Psalm  was  composed,  whether  it 
was  in  times  of  conspiracy  against  David's  government,  and  sedi- 
tion against  his  throne,  or  worse  still  the  disaffection  of  his  son 
Absalom!  We  read  that  the  'voice  of  the  enemy  made  him 
afraid ;'  that  day  and  night  the  enemies  went  about  the  city,  yea, 
upon  the  walls  thereof;  and  worst  of  all,  that  a  man,  his  equal, 
his  guide  and  his  acquaintance,  had  been  treacherous  to  him. 
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At  such  times  it  seems  not  alone  as  if  the  civil,  but  the 
moral  foundations  of  society  are  out  of  course ;  for  if  you  may  not 
trust  the  familiar  friend,  who  took  sweet  counsel  with  you  and 
with  whom  you  came  to  the  house  of  God  in  company,  who  can 
you  trust?  It  is  as  if  the  quaking  crust  reveal^  volcanic 
depths  of  hollowness  in  the  human  heart,  and  all  was  deceptive 
and  dangerous  in  olden  fellowship. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  can  understand  the  prayer,  and  need  not  to 
apologise  for  it  at  alL 

But  when  we  come  to  study  it  as  a  religious  theme,  and  let 
conscience  and  judgment  play  upon  it,  we  have  a  wider  range 
than  the  special  history  of  one  man !  and  we  then  see  where  it  is 
beautiful,  and  when  it  seems  out  of  harmony  with  the  Chiistian 
ideal. 

Let  U8  try  the  Prayer  by  the  Master^s  Spirit. 

No  conceivable  circumstances  in  David's  history  can  approach 
the  associations  of  trial,  treachery  and  forsakement  which 
belonged  to  the  Bedeemer's  history.  It  does  seem  strange,  no 
less  strange  than  beautiful,  that  in  the  temptations  and  trials  of 
that  history,  not  even  as  the  cross  comes  in  sight  does  our 
Saviour  sigh  for  '  home  and  rest,'  until  upon  the  cross  he  can 
say, '  It  is  finished.' 

Wings  of  ten  thousand  angels  could  have  made  a  downy 
chariot  for  Him  at  any  hour,  in  any  era,  to  bear  Him  back  to 
the  Father.  Once,  if  ever,  surely  it  would  not  have  seemed  so 
strange  had  He  taken  flight — *  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  God,  come 
down  from  the  cross  and  we  will  believe  thee !'  then  like  Elijah, 
His  forerunner,  He  might  have  been  spared  the  last  agonies. 

No !  He  saved  others,  Himself  He  could  not  save.  And  all 
through  His  history  our  Saviour  has  shown  us  how  to  do  our 
duty  amid  difficulty  and  desertion  and  trial  His  path  was  no 
highway  of  enthusiasm;  only  once  did  glad  reception  burst 
upon  Him  like  a  surprise,  when  they  would  have  made  flim 
a  king  with  all  the  outward  insignia  of  Hebrew  glory  and 
honour. 

But  no !  The  Bedeemer  said, '  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished!'  If 
it  be  true  that  no  loss  is  so  great  as  that  of  one  who  has  known 
the  old  joy  of  possession;  if  the  wanderer  in  a  strange  city 
feels  in  poverty  a  greater  misery  because  he  was  rich,  and  in 
coarse  companions  a  worse  heritage  because  he  was  born  amidst 
the  noble  and  the  great ;  if  the  blackness  is  so  terrible  to  him 
who,  not  bom  blind,  has  once  seen  the  morning  light  and  the 
fair  face  of  day,  what  must  it  have  been  for  Chnst  Jesus  to 
linger  here  ? — He  who  came  forth  from  the  Father,  and  came 
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into  the  world — He  who,  though  He  was  rich|  for  our  sakes 
became  poor  ? 

Tet  so  it  was.  He  endured  the  contradiction  of  sinners 
against  Himself.  He  was  homeless  and  friendless,  neglected 
and  forgotten,  despised  and  rejected.  And  yet  the  parables  must 
be  spoken ;  t^e  miracles — those  marvellous  settings  of  Mercy's 
face  in  miraculous  expressions — ^must  be  performed ;  the  tempta- 
tions wherein  He  suffered  must  be  endured ;  and  Gethsemane 
and  Calvary  must  add  their  tragedy  of  sacred  lova 

Surely  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  many  cases  in  this  life  where 
this  prayer  might  have  been  excused :  *  Oh  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove  !* 

Let  us  try  the  Prayer  by  owr  Relation  to  Others. 

At  almost  any  time,  save  eventide,  it  would  seem  selfish.  I 
know  how  beautiful  it  does  appear  at  times^  to  talk  of  the  quiet 
sleep,  and  to  feel  that  presently  we  shall  have  done  with  weariness 
and  weeping — that  the  mill-wheel  of  duty  will  stop  I  that  the 
white  foam  of  life's  sea  will  be  behind  the  harbour  of  home. 
Then  the  sentinel  eye  will  no  louger  be  strained  to  detect  the 
enemy  in  the  darkness — then  the  caravanserai  of  everyday  life 
will  need  no  longer  our  packing  and  care.  We  say  to  ourselves, 
as  we  think  of  death.  When  that  comes,  others  will  know  what 
parents,  lovers,  brothers  we  have  tried  to  be ! 

But  immediately  the  sleep  loses  its  dream-like  beauty  when 
we  turn  round  to  think  of  these  others— of  the  relations  we  sus- 
tain to  them,  that  no  others  can  fill,  and  none  with  humiUty,  we 
tiiink  could  fill  so  well. 

Best  to  us  would  mean  not  only  the  grief  of  absence  for 
them,  but  the  strain  of  endurance  and  the  hard  fight  of  life  for 
them.  It  would  cast  upon  them  burdens  they  are  at  best  ill  able 
to  bear,  and  our  rest  would  be  purchased  at  the  cost  of  a  too 
hard  endeavour  by  those  we  love. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Possibly,  or  probably,  if  we  are  in  any 
measure  what  we  ought  to  be,  then  there  would  be  absence  of 
influence  which  we  may  at  least  believe  to  be  for  good.  We 
know  what  we  are,  in  life  to-day  f  What  would  absence  be  in 
the  to-morrows  which  are  coming,  when,  by  God's  grace,  we 
might  be  so  helpful,  so  energizing,  so  guiding,  so  sustaining  ? 

No!  looked  at  by  itself  alone,  the  rest  may  at  times  be 
ardently  longed  for  when  work  and  worry  go  hand  in  hand, 
when  routine  is  Uke  a  drill-sergeant,  when  the  chariot  of  duty 
has  to  be  pulled  uphill ;  but  to  the  wise  man,  to  the  thoughtful 
woman,  it  is  only  a  passing  vision,  and  the  prayer  is  unspoken 
because  its  fulfilment  would  be  unkind  to  others. 
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Let  us  try  Uie  Prayer  by  the  Permanent  Testa  of  Experience, 

I  mean  the  long  experience  of  life.  Not  by  specially  sad 
occasions,  or  seasons  of  depression,  but  in  relation  to  life  as  a 
whole.  Has  it  or  has  it  not  been  a  gracious  experience  ?  Can 
we  gather  up  those  other  expressions  in  the  Psalms  which  speak 
of  goodness  and  mercj  following  us  all  the*  days  of  our  life  ?  of 
being  crowned  with  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy  1  It  is 
well  to  ask  this^  for  the  argument  cannot  be  complete  without 
it ;  and  the  argument  is  this :  Should  we  try  God  and  human 
life  by  some  special  eras  of  tribulation,  or  by  its  long  histoiy 
of  mercy  ? 

We  unhesitatingly  say  the  latter;  and  we  are  bound  to 
take  account  of  the  fact  that  life  to  most  of  us  has  been  a 
beautiful  and  precious  thing;  that  we  have  had  friends  and 
favours,  health  and  energy — the  pleasures  of  endeavour  and  the 
crowns  of  love  and  honour.  Nothing  is  more  despicable  than 
the  pride  which  despises  these,  and  the  ingratitude  which 
forgets  them. 

Such  tests  of  experience  I  caU  permanent,  because  they 
belonged  to  David's  age,  and  appertain  also  to  ours.  We  find 
ourselves  able  to  praise  God  for  His  mercies  in  the  very  words 
which  David  used  to  glorify  God  the  Saviour  with,  so  many 
centuries  ago. 

I  venture  to  affirm  that  if  there  have  been  some  occasions 
when  we  have  been  tempted  to  say, '  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like 
a  dove !'  there  have  been  also  far  more  seasons  when  we  have 
rejoiced  that  Wisdom  has  'length  of  days  in  her  left  hand;' 
when  we  have  said, '  0  spare  me  a  little  longer ;'  when  we  have 
'  loved  Life ;  when  we  felt  this  to  be  a  benediction,  '  And  the 
seasons  of  thy  life  shall  be  many !'  Have  .not  we,  too,  prayed 
thus,  '0  my  God,  take  me  not  away  in  the  i  midst  of  my 
days.' 

Let  v^  try  the  Prayer  by  the  Light  of  that  Age. 

'There  was  no  belief  in  immortality  at  all  amongst  the 
Hebrews,'  say  some.  Then  why  were  such  words  as  these 
spoken  ?  I  grant  to  the  critics  that  immortality  as  a  doctrine 
held  a  reserved  place  among  the  Hebrews,  for  good  reasons! 
Think  of  the  sadly-perverted  tises  of  the  doctrine  of  immortality 
in  Egypt  when  the  cruel  task-masters  comforted  men  under 
tjrranny  and  slavery  by  the  teaching  that  all  should  be  put  light 
at  the  judgment-bar  of  Osiris  in  the  future  state ! 

But  surely  the  doctrine  is  here.  A  mind  and  a  heart  like 
David's  can  never  wish  to  lie  down  in  dull  forgetfulness,  to 
claim    eternal    brotherhood    with    the    valley    clods.     Kest? 
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Annihilation  is  7U>  rest  —  we  do  not  think  such  an  idea 
possible  to  David  I  Such  rest  wants  no  wings — ^the  dagger  of  a 
Brntns  could  give  it  in  the  briefest  moment  of  time. 

These  Psalms  would  lose  their  richest  beauty  and  glory  if  we 
simply  had  to  read  immortality  into  them.  We  should  feel 
their  charm  (to  say  the  least)  weakened,  and  their  holiest 
inspiration  gone. 

Then,  if  we  had  to  do  with  one  such  expression  alone,  we 
might  feel  it  improbable  that  David  referred  to  the  great  immortal 
rest  But  it  is  not  so  !  We  meet  again  {tnd  again  with  hopes  like 
these :  *  As  for  me,  I  shall  behold  Thy  face  in  righteousness ;  I 
shall  be  satisfied  when  I  awake  with  Thy  likeness.' 

In  reply,  then,  to  the  cry,  '  Oh  that  I  had  wings  !*  we  make 
answer.  You  have  !  That  is  just  what  you  have — wings  !  not  to 
fly  over  the  heavens,  but  to  fly  up  to  them  and  into  them.  This 
is  the  characteristic  of  the  soul — ^that  we  can  rise  higher  than 
mere  intellectual  argument — that  what  is  denied  to  the  calcu- 
lating reason  can  be  glimpsed  by  the  despised  imagination ;  for 
there  are  wings  of  faith^  whereby  we  rise  to  God. 

The  wings  will  bear  you  up  to  God,  but  not  away  from  man, 
until  such  time  as  in  His  wisdom  He  shall  say  to  the  child, 
'  Come  home  ;'  and  to  the  weary  pilgrim : '  Enter  into  rest' 

Let  us  test  this  Prayer  by  Occasions  on  which  it  is  Befitting 

and  Beautifvl. 

When  Simeon  says,  *  Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant  depart 
in  peace,'  there  is  no  dissonant  chord  in  our  souls.  We  feel  it 
&om  the  lips  of  a  venerable  man  to  be  a  most  appropriate  and 
seasonable  prayer.  That  which  lingering  in  the  temple  he 
had  waited  for,  his  eyes  now  saw.  His  life  here,  had  ended  in 
the  fulfilment  of  prophetic  vision.  What  more  naturtd  than 
that  he  should  now  close  his  eyes  in  the  last  sleep  ?  So  there 
are  seasons  coming  when  this  prayer  will  have  a  fitting  charm 
for  the  soul.  As  we  near  the  evening  of  life's  busy  day  we 
may  oflfer  it  with  lips  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  a  heart  longing  after 
home.  Some  of  the  children,  perhaps,  have  gone  to  rest,  and  those 
that  remain  need  us  no  more ;  at  least,  not  in  the  same  old  way — 
in  manhood's  strength,  in  womanhood's  prime,  they  walk  alone  ! 
Or  there  is  loneliness  as  appertaining  to  an  old  fellowship. 
Every  other  leaf  has  faded  from  the  forest-tree  but  ourselves. 
Only  one  string  is  left  in  the  old  harp  of  mutual  melody.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  soul  longs  to  be  where  life  knows  no 
more  decay,  and  brotherhood  is  renewed,  and  history  dates  its 
birthday  of  immortality.  The  eye  is  dimmer ;  the  heart  beats 
intermittently ;  the  soul  feels  a  longing  for  home.  '  Oh,  that  I 
had  wings !' 
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Or  rest,  even  spiritual  rest,  has  been  broken  in  upon  by 
evening  temptations,  such  temptations  as  we  had  thought  to  have 
escaped  for  evermore ;  and  as  great  rocks  start  into  sight  on  the 
ocean,  and  fresh  storms  gather  on  the  horizon^  we  long  to  reach 
the  land  where  no  dread  of  shipwreck  ever  comes. 

Or  problems  of  thought  are  still  painful  to  us;  the  mind 
wearies  with  the  new  battles,  with  old  difficulties :  and  with  a 
love  to  Christ  as  warm  as  ever,  the  intellect  feels  the  cold 
shadow  of  some  dark  distress,  and  we  would  see  light  in  Grod's 
light,  and  read  in  the  clear  revealing  wisdom  how  just  and  trae 
are  all  the  ways  of  God. 

In  God's  time  we  shall  leave  that  which  is  the  nurture  of 
manhood,  the  trial  and  the  battle,  the  softening  sorrow  and  the 
purifying  trial ;  for,  as  the  old  divine  says, '  We  must  have  the 
dove's  whiteness  as  well  as  the  dove's  wings '  before  we  are  ready 
to  go  home,  for  all  the  truly  redeemed  have  '  come  out  of  great 
tribulation  and  have  washed  their  robes  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb/ 

Then  there  will  be  gracious  visions  and  deepening  desire  to  go 
home.  I  read  a  little  ago,  of  swaUows  ice-bound  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  who  had  stayed  too  long ;  tempted,  perhaps,  by  a  few 
sunny  days,  they  had  been  deceived  into  dreams  of  a  lingering 
warmth.  There  is  a  time  to  go  home,  and  we  need  not  tremble 
at  the  prospect,  for  to  stay  longer  would  be  a  winter  we  could 
not  bear. 

Soon  the  nest  will  be  empty.  The  young  ones  will  have 
flown  to  new  homes,  and  the  winds  will  shake  the  bough  on 
which  our  nest  has  long  rested ;  and  there  will  be  need  for  it  no 
more — when  it  drops  into  decay. 

But  something  within  us  then  will  prophesy  of  immortality. 
We  shall  not  feel  as  though  life  itself  was  departing.  No !  The 
instinct  which  tempts  the  flight  of  the  swallow  to  sunnier  climes 
will  kindle  in  us.  And  lo,  when  love  looks  round  to  see  our 
last  resting-place,  we  shall  have  spread  wings^  and  past  world  on 
world  shall  hie  away  to  the  sunnier  climes  and  be  at  rest  indeed; 
not  in  dull  reaction  or  dreamless  sleep,  but  in  the  Temple 
where  justice  never  miscarries,  and  service  is  never  sullied 
with  sin,  aud  where  day  and  night  we  cry,  'Holy,  holy,  holy. 
Lord  God  Almighty,  which  wast  and  art  and  art  to  come!' 
Till  then  the  dove-wings  do  their  appropriate  work  !  let  them 
be  responsive  to  the  old  prayer : 

'  Give  me  the  wings  of  faith  to  rise 

Within  the  Teil,  and  see 
The  saints  above,  how  great  their  joys, 
How  bright  their  glories  be.' 

The  Editob. 
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A   CRUSHING  INDICTMENT  OF   THE 
CHICAGO  THEATRES. 

Dr.  Hebrick  Johnson  gave  a  '  Plain  Talk  about  the  Theatre ' 
in  Ids  own  church  some  weeks  since^  and  now,  prcfvoked 
thereto  by  the  anger  and  opposition  of  theatrical  men  and 
managers^  the  Doctor  has  given  chapter  and  verse  by  quoting 
the  theatrical  criticisms  of  the  friendly  daily  press.  The 
following  is  his  summing  up : 

'  I  charge  that  the  theatre  is  often  **  a  murderous  assault  upon 
all  diat  the  family  circle  holds  most  holy  and  sacred." 

'  I  charge  that  it  strips  young  women  of  their  ordinary  attire, 
and  exhibits  them  to  the  public  gaze  so  clad  that  to  the  eye  of 
the  audience  they  seem,  and  are  meant  to  seem,  almost  naked  I 
Tou  do  not  need  to  be  told  why  that  is  done. 

'I  charge  that  the  shafts  of  wit  shot  across  the  stage  are  often 
feathered  from  very  obscene  fowl. 

'  I  charge  that  the  theatre  is  the  channel  through  which  the 
filth  and  pollution  of  lewd  and  lascivious  play-writers  is  poured 
into  the  minds  of  young  men  and  young  women,  thus  poisoning 
the  veiy  springs  of  our  social  life. 

*  I  charge  that  the  great  mass  of  what  has  been  put  upon  the 
boards  of  Chicago's  theatres  the  last  year  has  been  trash  of  the 
most  unadulterated  description,  often  passing  into  the  realm  of 
the  filthy  and  the  vicious.  And  off  the  hand-bills  of  the 
theatres  and  out  of  the  mouths  of  theatrical  press-writers  I 
have  brought  the  proof  that  these  charges  are  true. 

'  What  if  it  be  also  tnie  that  this  dark  prograname  of  the 
theatre  is  padded  here  and  there  with  the  so-called  drama,  to 
win  the  countenance  and  patronage  of  the  most  respectable  and 
decent  I  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  to  some  extent  it  wins 
them.  But  neither  do  you  need  to  be  told,  moral  and  Christian 
men  and  women  of  Chicago,  thus  drawn  to  see  an  exceptional 
play  of  high  and  chaste  form  and  tone,  that  you  are  quoted 
and  paraded  as  friends  and  supporters  of  the  establishment — an 
establishment  three-fourths  or  nine-tenths  of  whose  influence 
is  pernicious  and  poisonous.  Your  patronage  goes  to  swell  the 
receipts  of,  and  give  countenance  to,  the  house  whose  common 
and  characteristic  features  are  an  offence  to  purity,  to  religion, 
and  to  God. 

*Now  and  then  is  heard  a  cry  of  reform.  But  a  radical,  per- 
manent reformation  of  the  theatre  is  a  phantasm — a  dream. 
The  ideal  stage  is  out  of  the  question.  Just  as  pure,  chaste^ 
public  human  nudity  is  out  of  the  question — i.6.,  with  men  and 
vomen  as  they  are  now  constituted — the  nature  of  theatrical 
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performances,  the  essential  demands  of  the  stage,  the  character 
of  the  plays  and  the  constitution  of  human  nature,  make  it 
impossible  that  the  theatre  should  exist  save  under  a  law  of 
degeneracy.  Its  tread  is  downward ;  its  century  of  history  tells 
just  this  one  story. 

'  The  actual  stage  of  this  city  is  a  moral  abomination.  It  is  a 
trampling  on  the  Sabbath  with  defiant  scoff.  It  is  defiling  our 
youth.  It  is  making  crowds  familiar  with  the  play  of  criminal 
passions.  It  is  exhibiting  woman  with  such  approaches  to 
nakedness  as  can  have  no  other  design  than  to  breed  lost 
behind  the  on-looking  eyes.  It  is  furnishing  candidates  for 
the  brothel.  It  is  getting  us  used  to  scenes  that  rival  the 
voluptuous  and  licentious  ages  of  the  past  Go  to  Naples  and 
look  at  the  gathered  proofis  of  Pompeii's  profligacy  and  lust,  if 
you  would  see  whither  we  are  swiftly  tending.  It  is  a  startling 
question  asked  by  one  of  the  theatrical  play- writers  of  the  times : 
''  To  what  extent  will  a  continued  progess  in  the  same  direction 
take  us  in  the  next  twenty-five  years  V*  To  what  extent  indeed ! 
Good  citizens,  is  it  not  full  time  we  caught  the  alarm  at  these 
assaults  on  decency  with  which  the  very  streets  are  placarded  \ 
Is  it  not  full  time  for  every  respectable  man  and  woman  to 
withhold  countenance  of  the  unclean  thing,  and  to  enter 
indignant  protest  against  its  gross  immoralities?' — MorUreal 
Daily  Witness,  Aug.  5, 1882. 


THE  POETICAL  NATURE  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE 

Ths  Bible  contains  nearlv  the  whole  of  the  literature  of  a  highly  imagi- 
native people.  This  fact  shows  itself,  even  in  a  translation,  in  the  poetical 
character  of  the  language.  There  are,  in  every  language,  words  in  common 
use  to  express  moral  or  intellectual  facts,  which,  if  traced  back  to  the 
root,  are  found  to  be  borrowed  from  some  material  appearance.  Bat  as 
we  trace  back  the  literature  of  a  country,  we  see  the  process  in  many 
cases  at  work,  and  we  are  conscious  that  the  language,  as  we  recede, 
grows  more  and  more  picturesque  until  its  infancy,  when  it  is  all  poetiy. 
The  Bible  offers  examples  of  this.  There  we  see  the  process  at  work  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  words  just  cited.  The  spirit  is  still  the  breath  or 
the  mnd.  The  word  describing  a  man  of  justice  and  integrity  is  repeatedly 
applied  to  a  road,  where  it  is  in  our  version  translated  '  straight'  To 
sm  ia  to  miss  the  mark^  to  stumble,  or  to  wander  from  the  right  road ; 
while  a  life  of  holiness  is  represented  as  a  walk  in  the  path  approved  by 
God  But  in  addition  to  this,  which  might  be  called  the  uncooscioos 
tendency  of  a  language  to  poetic  expression,  there  are  abundant  proofs, 
at  almost  every  page  of  the  sacred  volume,  of  the  Hebrew  love  for  meta- 
phor and  figurative  use  of  words.  The  discourses  of  our  Lord  alone  will 
afford  sufficient  examples  of  this.  Within  the  compass  of  a  few  short 
▼erses  He  likens  Himself  both  to  a  shepherd  and  to  the  gate  of  the 
sheepfold,  and  in  erery  parable  there  appears  a  fresh  symbol  of  the 
kiogdom  of  heaven.— i^^rcw  '  I'he  Bible  Educator' for  July. 
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SPIRITUAL  LIFE  IN  THE  PULPIT  AND  TEE 

PEW. 

There  is  special  need,  many  think  just  now,   to  study  the 
Spiritual  Life  of  our  Churches.     Let  us  not,  however,  in  con- 
sidering it  be  led  away  by  mere  words ;  they  soon  become  con- 
ventional, and  may  minister  to  that  which  is  sentimental  and 
sickly.    We  all  know  how  many  old  forms  of  speech  we  dread 
to  use,  not  because  the  inscription  is  altogether  worn  off,  or 
defaced,  but  because  iguorance  has  debased  them,  and  sec- 
tarianism has  narrowed  them.    Let  us  try  to  look  thoughtfully  at 
this  great  cry  for  more  spiritual  life.    What  do  we  mean  by 
spiritual  life  ?    Wherein  do  we  feel  its  loss  ?     What  are  the 
best  means  for  its  revivification  ?     How  can  it  be  best  conserved 
as  well  as  bestowed  ?    These  considerations  lie  at  the  very  root 
of  the  matter.     On  some  lips  the  cry  for  more  spiritual  life 
means  only  more  emotionalism ;   on  other  lips  it  means  more 
separation  from  the  great  civil  and  political  interests  of  this 
euth,  which  is  the  Lord's ;  and  again  we  hear  the  cry  from  the 
softly  modulated  speech  of  those  who  do  not  care  that  science, 
art,  and  amusement  should  be  brought  to  the  font  of  the 
gospel  and  baptized  with  its  all-hallowing  infiuence.    Illustra- 
tions  of  what  I  mean  are  not  far  to  seek.    Some  who  believe  that 
McCheyne  was  the  lofty  type  of  a  Christian,  doubt  if  Charles 
£ingsley  was;  and  some  who  admire  the  spiritual. fervour  of  a 
Whitfield,  are  slow  to  mark  the  mighty  spiritual  regeneration 
wrought  in  our  literature  and  life  by  an  Arnold.     We  are  in  the 
midst,  too,  of  a  Catholic  Eevival,  wherein  the  words  *  spiritual 
hfe'  are  corrupted  into   'the  religious  life;'    for  a  miserable 
medievalism  is  spreading  amongst  us,  in  which  to  be  spiritual, 
means  to  slight  the  ties  of  home,  and  country,  and  common  life. 
We  do  not  then  associate  spiritual  life  with  any  one  formula  of 
thought;  believing  that  the  fullest  truth  is  always  related  to 
the  highest  life,  we  yet  acknowledge  that  there  are  diversities  of 
operation,  but  the  same  Lord.    Sincere  and  earnest  Christians  of 
all  communions  mourn  over  the  decline  of  spiritual  life  in  an 
age  of  much  luxury  and  levity.    Still  I  incline  to  agree  with 
Thomas  Hughes,  that  the  reserve  forces  of  this  great  nation,  in 
a  moral  sense,  are  more  extensive  than  we  think  for,  and  that 
in  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  homes,  there  are  spiritual 
forces  of  truth,  and  charity,  and  piety  bom  of  the  Cross   of 
Christ.    When  you  are  inclined  to  be  too  hard  upon  your  age,  and 
to  under-estimate  the  healing  influence  of  the  Tree  of  Life  upon 
the  nations,  re-study  Gibbon,  and  renew  your  acquaintance  with 
a  world  without  Christ — ^a  world  of  slavery,  and  cruelty,  and 
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tyranny^  and  sensuality,  and  death.  We  may  become  too  much 
dispirited  by  looking  at  the  dark  side  of  our  own  church  Hfe; 
joy  and  confidence  are  the  only  true  elements  of  victory,  and  we 
need  a&esh  to  joy  in  God,  by  whom  we  have  received  the  atone- 
ment. 

Spiritual  Life  m  the  Pulpit. 

life  there  is  indispensable.  Ko  professors  of  science^  or  art, 
or  music,  can  faithfully  fulfil  their  functions  when  they  are  no 
longer  in  living  sympathy  with  their  subject.  And,  as  Mr. 
Buskin  shows^  even  in  the  painter,  faults  of  character  reveal 
themselves  in  the  attist's  work.  Now,  the  Christian  minister's 
entire  work  demands  life ;  if  this  fail  at  the  fountain,  then  no 
ardour  of  physical  excitement,  no  elaborateness  of  intellectual 
effort,  no  mere  play  of  genius^  can  take  its  place.  All  will  be 
but  as  the  play  of  phosphorescence  on  the  face  of  the  dead.  All 
true  preachers  have  been  men  of  vitality.  They  have  been  their 
own  theology  alive  and  in  action.  Unless  the  love  of  Christ 
constrain  us,  and  the  Spirit  of  Grod  dwell  in  us,  our  own  vine- 
yards will  be  destitute  of  dew  and  shorn  of  fruit  Without 
spiritual  life  the  minister  may  be  a  lecturer  on  theology,  a 
refined  reader  of  religiously-tinctured  Addisonian  essays,  an 
eloquent  assailant  of  old  and  exploded  forms  of  error,  a  pulpit 
novelist  sketching  types  of  ideal  goodness :  but  there  will  be  no 
heart  of  earnest  faith  beating  beneath  the  corslet  of  the  warrior, 
no  pulse  of  Divine  life  giving  power  and  blessing  to  visitation 
and  teaching. 

I  notice  some  difficult  considerations  in  connection  with  this 
spiritual  life  in  the  pulpit. 

The  demands  of  this  age  on  a  rrvmister  are  so  much 
vaster  than  in  the  old  times  before  us. 

How,  it  is  asked,  can  a  minister  be  always  spiritual  ?  This  is 
in  reality  only  to  ask  how .  can  a  man  be  always  spiritual  ? 
Nothing  that  is  really  unspiritual  ought,  to  be  possible  to 
Christian  men.  There  is  a  spiritual  side  to  all  life,  civil, 
political,  and  religious.  This  world  is  not  the  Devil's  world,  it 
is  Christ's  world.  By  Him  all  things  were  made.  He  is  the 
archetype  of  all  beauty  and  glory.  A  spiritual  life  shut  up  in 
churches  results  in  a  false  separation  between  the  church  and 
the  world.  As  I  understand  Christ,  we  are  to  carry  the  spirit 
of  religion  into  the  world.  This  was  His  ideaL  *  I  pray  not 
that  Thou  shouldest  take  them  out  of  the  world,  but  that  Thou 
shouldest  keep  them  from  the  evil !'  Characters  like  Fdn61on 
and  Pascal  have  especial  beauties,  but  they  belong  to  a  type  of 
character  created  essentially  by  the  retirement  system  of  the 
Eomish  Church.    Beautiful  as  they  are,  they  have  a  conserva- 
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tory  bloom  on  them,  not  like  the  heather  of  the  bracing  moun- 
tains, but  like  the  sheltered  lily  of  the  hot-house.  Ministers 
most  live  in  this  great  and  busy  world  as  men  who  have 
understanding  of  their  times :  men  of  Issachar !  They  are  to  be 
interested  in  their  country's  weal,  in  its  sanitary  life,  so  that  the 
death-rate  of  the  ill-drained  towns  and  villages  may  not  be  set 
down  to  the  will  of  God,  but  to  the  carelessness  and  selfishness 
of  man ;  they  are  interested  in  fairness  of  judicature  towards 
rich  and  poor,  and  in  education  worthy  the  name,  which  shall 
hft  the  mind  into  higher  spheres  of  knowledge.  Yes,  Ministers 
most  work  here :  not  obtrusively,  as  ecclesiastics  sometimes  do 
in  rural  places,  who  seem  to  think  that  legislation  must  wait  on 
them,  but  like  true  and  earnest  men  who  understand  that  misery 
ministers  to  indifference,  and  that  comfort  very  often  keeps 
from  crime.  We  have  a  Saviour  to  preach  who  manifested 
a  care  for  all  that  concerns  mankind,  and  who  did  something 
more  than  preach  and  teach  I  True  it  is  that  public  life  does 
imperil  spiritual  health,  and  so  do  domestic  cares  and  trials. 
But  surely  the  household  is  of  God,  and  so  are  the  market  and 
the  forum.  It  is  spiritual  life  that  we  want  to  make  us 
unselfish  in  all  things :  to  act  the  brother  as  well  as  the  teacher 
to  men.  A  recluse  may  be  very  selfish,  very  wrapped  up  in  his 
own  particular  moods  and  experiences.  The  worst  worldliness 
can  creep  into  the  calmest  retreat  We  may  withdraw  from  the 
roar  of  the  world's  great  waves  of  struggle  and  sorrow,  to  seek 
for  peace  outside  temptation ;  but  even  spiritual  self-indulgence 
is  sin. 

But  U  is  fv/rOier  said  that  epi/rUv/il  life  is  a  gift,  and 
that  we  have  our  one  remedy  for  decline — i/n  prayer. 

True :  prayer  is  the  special  link  between  God's  richest  bless- 
ings and  our  receptive  souls,  and  unless  we  enter  into  our  closets 
and  pray  to  our  Father  who  seeth  in  secret,  life  will  soon 
become  outwardly  busy  and  inwardly  cold.  The  altar-fire  must 
ever  be  kept  burning  by  prayer.  We  all  feel  guilty  here.  We 
need  no  confessor  to  probe  our  hearts  in  this  respect.  We  have 
aU  restrained  prayer  before  God. 

I  for  one  do  not  think  that  additional  meetings  are  the 
remedy  for  this.  Those  we  have  should  be  well  maintained : 
but  alas,  those  who  are  so  perfervid  in  favour  of  special  and 
exceptional  ones,  are  often  guiltily  neglectful  of  their  own. 
Every  minister  knows  men,  who  can  be  prominent  in  extra- 
ordinary gatherings,  to  whom  the  words  apply,  'Thine  own 
vineyard  thou  hast  not  kept.*  Christ's  prayers  were  for  the 
most  part  silent  and  solitary.  He  went  up  into  a  mountain 
apart — He  was  there  alone;  and  He  has  said  to  us,  'Thou, 
when  thou  prayest,  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  shut  to  thy  door.' 
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We  rely  then  on  the  Saviour's  promise:  'Ask,  and  ye  shall 
receive ;'  for  spiritual  life  is  on  one  side — the  gift  of  Grod.  Bat 
this  is  not  all  the  truth.  On  the  other  side  it  is  culture.  All 
gifts  of  God  are  culturable.  What  would  be  said  of  a  minister 
who  trusted  to  inspiration  alone  ?  Eeynolds  is  said  to  have  sat 
at  one  time  thirty-six  hours  before  the  canvas,  that  he  might 
bring  out  in  beauty  the  human  face  divine :  how  long  do  we 
stay  at  our  preparation  to  bring  out  in  men's  souls  the  glorious 
likeness  of  Christ  ?  The  tendency  of  mere  evangelism  is  to 
weaken  spiritual  cultura  Spiritual  life  is  an  education  as  well 
as  an  inspiration.  This  old  idea  of  a  vineyard  is  a  true  one. 
How  soon  weeds  choke  the  plants  and  strangle  the  grapes.  The 
preacher  may  be  like  the  busy  physician,  so  occupied  with  the 
health  of  others  as  to  neglect  his  own.  Fireparing  prescriptions 
for  all  manner  of  diseases,  he  may  miss  the  signs  of  atrophy  in 
his  own  heart.  We  must  watch  over  our  own  souls.  Neglect- 
ing these,  the  subjects  we  touch  upon,  our  very  manner,  the 
tone  of  our  thought  and  the  temper  of  our  speech,  will  all  reveal 
the  evil.  A  church  which  has  an  imspiritual  pastor  will  soon 
become  a  graveyard — ^full,  it  may  be,  of  beautifully  adorned 
tombstones — but  there  will  be  the  still  silence  of  death.  He 
may  be  veiy  busy,  very  eloquent,  very  what  is  called  organizing, 
very  cheerful  in  the  social  circle,  and  even  very  popular ;  but  if 
he  is  unspiritual,  he  is  a  weU  without  water,  a  star  without  light, 
a  road  that  leads  nowhere  but  to  himself.  Only  think  what  an 
imspiritual  minister  means !  May  we  not  have  a  name  to  live 
whilst  we  are  dead,  nor  bar  the  gates  of  that  better  Eden  into 
which  we  should  lead  men  every  day  ! 

But  it  is  said  that  the  very  professional  chara>cter  of  a 
minister's  duty  endangers  his  spiritual  life. 

I  believe  this.  We  are  not  only  accredited  Christians,  but,  if 
I  may  say  so,  very  accredited  Christians.  To  the  busy  trader, 
the  enterprising  manufacturer,  it  may  appear  to  be  easy  for  us 
to  preserve  the  sanctities  of  religious  life  amid  religious  medita- 
tion, devout  studies,  pulpit  preparations,  and  pastoral  visitations. 
Angels  would  seem  to  visit  men  like  these !  Alas !  we  well 
know  that  herein  lies  our  danger.  Familiarity  dulls  the  mind. 
Subjects  of  continuous  study,  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  criti- 
cally, exegetically,  experimentally,  and  spiritually,  are  apt  to 
become  matters  of  artistic  treatment.  Turn  to  the  dissecting- 
room,  and  see  how  familiarly  the  young  surgeon  sits,  and  talks, 
and  works,  in  the  dread  presence  of  death :  death,  the  sight  of 
which  moves  a  child  to  wonder  and  to  terror. 

High  and  divine  indeed  are  the  subjects  of  thought  that  we 
have  to  deal  with.  The  Saviour's  incarnation  and  redemption ; 
the  Spirit's  presence  and  power ;  the  august  soul  of  man ;  death, 
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restmrectiony  and  judgment.  Surely  these  are  enough  to  touch 
the  inward  springs  of  interest  and  emotion:  the  deep  things 
without  append  to  the  deep  things  within — '  deep  calleth  unto 
deep.'  But  when  made  the  subjects  of  theses  and  expositions, 
how  vast  is  the  danger  lest  the  vital  freshness  of  their  influei\ce 
oyer  our  own  hearts  and  consciences  be  gone ! 

The  Christian  ministry  is  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  as  such  is 
not  to  be  entered  on  unadvisedly  or  lightly.  There  is  some 
danger  of  treating  it  now  as  though  anyone  might  enter  or  leave 
its  ranks  under  fickle  impulse  or  passing  whim.  It  is  an 
office  as  well  as  a  work ;  an  office  to  which  I  for  one  think  that 
ordination  for  is  held  too  lightly  by  us  as  a  church.  I  quite 
admit  that  the  office  is  pitiful  enough  when  held  by  men  without 
faith,  or  thought,  or  the  genius  of  humanity,  or  the  grace  of  Grod; 
but  we,  who  are  Engaged  in  it,  have  made  it  the  work  of  our 
lives !  Let  us  beware  of  unspiritual  familiarity  with  its  sacred 
themes.  The  Swiss  child  passes  aloug  the  narrow  defile  and  the 
deep  crevasses  without  any  feeling  of  awe:  just  so  does  the 
machinist  move  to  and  fro  amid  the  whirl  of  revolving  wheels, 
because  all  are  familiar  to  his  eye.  When  we  are  preparing 
thoughts  on  the  misery  and  evil  of  sin,  what  danger  there  is  lest 
the  neglected  adder  lurk  in  the  vineyard  of  our  own  hearts. 
When  we  are  warning  men  of  the  danger  of  certain  forms  of 
temptation,  let  us  not  forget  that  by  the  same  rivers,  for  us,  the 
deadly  alligator  lurks.  When  we  plead  with  others  to  beware 
of  the  wizardry  of  the  world,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  not 
escaped  altogether  from  the  necromancy  of  the  senses  ourselves. 
When  we  are  about  to  inspire  others  with  thoughts  of  the 
amazing  love  which  drained  the  brimming  cup  of  tribulation  for 
men,  let  us  not  forget  we  need  a  Saviour  then,  and  every  day, 
as  much  as  when  the  open  fountain  of  forgiveness  first  washed 
away  our  sins.  When  we  are  about  to  preach  on  prayer,  let  us 
face  our  own  souls  with  the  query,  Thou  that  sayest  a  man 
should  pray,  dost  thou  pray  ?  When  we  are  about  to  declaim 
against  selfishness,  let  us  see  if  the  upas-tree  overshadows  our 
own  hearts,  for  this  text  speaks  to  lis,  brethren  of  the  pulpit, 
a  searching  message:  'Thine  own  vineyard  thou  hast  not 
kept.' 

Spieitual  Life  in  the  Pew. 

I  am  not  of  those  who  like  to  prophesy  smooth  things;  neither 
do  I  admire  the  Cassandra-like  bewailings  of  those  who  depress  all 
our  work  with  the  forebodings  of  doom.  Norman  McLeod  (in  his 
Memoirs)  is  said  to  have  given  utterance  to  the  opinion,  that  all 
existing  churches  are  breaking  up. 

Possibly  great  changes  may  come.    There  is  nothing  in  the 
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eternal  fitness  of  things,  that  I  know  of,  to  make  any  one  of  car 
church  forms  of  life  the  beau-ideal  of  ecclesiasticcd  perfection 
for  all  the  ages.  Believing,  as  I  do,  that  to  a  large  extent  Christ 
left  the  government  of  the  Church  very  much  to  its  own 
development,  and  to  the  adaptation  of  every  age,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  admit  the  legitimacy  of  other  forms  of  church  order. 
The  days  are  for  ever  gone  by  for  any  one  church  to  pride  itself 
upon  exact  conformity  to  the  New  Testament  authorities.  I 
believe  this,  taking  our  Congregational  Churches  as  a  whole,  yon 
will  find  as  large  an  amount  of  devout  spirituality,  practical 
phUanthropy,  active  energy,  and  missionary  sympathy,  as  in 
any  other  branch  of  Christ's  great  Catholic  Church.  I  believe 
further,  that  the  type  of  character  bom  of  Congregational  Church 
life  is  amongst  the  best  types  of  the  present  age ;  freer  from 
conventionalism  than  some,  and  tending  more  and  more  to 
spontaneity  and  wholesome  liberty.  Concerning  *  Salem  Chapel,' 
and  other  novelistic  fictions,  all  we  can  say  is  that  we  can  smile 
at  the  satire,  because  the  authoress  is  indebted  to  her  imagination 
for  her  facts. 

But  we  have  so  little  ecclesiasticism,  so  slender  a  framework 
of  outward  government,  that  without  spiritual  life  we  are  the 
dreariest  aud  deadest  of  all  the  gardens  which  the  great  Lord 
hath  planted.  When  we  worship  in  an  old  parish  church,  if  the 
service  be  dull  and  the  sermon  poor,  touches  of  old-world  worsliip 
come  home  to  us  from  the  associations  of  many  centuries,  whilst 
around  us  *  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep.'  But  a 
Congregational  Church  without  spiritual  life  is  powerless  to 
touch  us  at  all.  Only  be  it  remembered,  life  is  not  mere  excite- 
ment. That  is  the  fascination  of  the  gambler's  life.  No! 
life  is  often  quiet  as  the  deep  river — ^silent  as  the  solemn  stars! 

Is  there  not  a  danger  of  unapirUiializing  the  secular! 

How  comes  it  that  the  word '  piety '  has  become  associated 
with  '  suspect '  words  ?  It  ought  not  so  to  be.  Simply  from  the 
fact  that  some  pious  men  have  been  as  untrue  and  unreal  as  Mr. 
Bulstrode  in  ^  Middlemarch,'  with  '  the  solemn  light  of  serious- 
ness in  his  eye.'  To  Mr.  Bulstrode,  Gk>d's  cause  was  something 
distinct  from  his  own  rectitude  of  conduct.  He  had  mental 
exercises,  and  called  himself  nought.  Moreover^  he  never 
conceived  that  trade  had  anything  to  do  with  the  plan  of  salva- 
tion. He  found  himself  carrying  on  two  distinct  lives.  How 
terribly  true  this  has  been  in  some  histories,  many  of  you  know. 
Some  of  the  saddest  villains  have  been  in  manner  the  most 
sanctified  saints. 

We  may  have  a  cold  morality  without  spirituality ;  bat  we 
can  never  have  a  real  spirituality  without  morality.  The 
spiritual  life  of  men  must  manifest  its  power  ever  and  evei;- 
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where.  Men  think  of  their  souls  as  though  they  went  to  church 
with  them,  and  said  their  pra}^ers  with  them  alone !  When  will 
they  learn  that  they  buy  and  sell  with  them,  talk  and  laugh 
with  them,  go  wrong  in  tongue  and  temper  with  them ;  that  all 
they  think,  and  do,  and  say — is  with  the  soul  ? 

Still  there  lingers  in  the  pew  some  of  the  relics  of  medisBval 
thought  about  religion.  A  man  cannot  make  up^  by  a  constant 
attendance  at  church,  and  spiritual  emotion  expressed  in  hymn 
or  sacrament,  for  unspirituality  of  common  life.  To  be  spiritual 
is  to  be  like  Christ ;  ever  faithful  to  principle  in  that  which  is 
least;  hating  all  injustice,  fraud,  and  wrong;  tender  and  con- 
siderate to  man;  submissive  to  the  will,  and  jealous  of  the 
glory  of  God ;  always  sensitive  to  the  just,  the  pure,  the  true, 
the  right,  the  holy.  Other  spirituality  will  only  end,  as  all 
such  spirituality  has  ever  ended,  in  a  contempt  for  those  who 
are  not  as  ascetic  and  pharisaic  as  ourselves ! 

Is  there  not  a  danger  of  a  certain  sort  of  dUettan^eism  in 
church-life  f 

Tou  know  exactly  what  I  mean.  A  sort  of  desultory  attend- 
ance upon  the  means  of  grace.  A  kind  of  worship  that  looks 
for  ministerial  recognition,  as  though  a  patronage  had  been 
offered  to  the  society  ?  I  am  afraid  there  is  often  a  standing- 
aloof  from  the  actual  work  and  warfare  of  the  church.  The 
idea  of  companions-in-arms  is  forgotten.  There  is  a  kind  of 
OQce-on-the-Sunday  and  .  seldom-in-the-week  attendance  upon 
religious  service.  If  a  man  be  spiritual,  he  wants  to  find  his 
place  and  his  work,  to  discover  his  adaptation,  and  to  remember 
his  responsibilities. 

Christian  women,  as  a  rule,  might  take  a  much  larger  share 
in  church-work^  and  dectcons  would  do  well  to  consult  them  on 
many  aspects  of  improvement  in  the  social  life  of  a  church. 
In  helping  to  water  others  our  own  souls  are  watered ;  and  as 
no  artificial  stimulant  can  give  us  the  healthy  results  of  exercise, 
so  an  indolent  church  member  has  lost  the  fire  that  warms 
most,  viz.,  that  which  he  lights  for  others. 

The  spiritual  man  works  as  he  gives,  on  principle.  He  seeks 
the  ofGicers  of  the  church  to  know  wh'at  societies  need  aid,  and 
places  his  gift  on  the  altar  of  the  Lord ;  not  as  if  he  half- wished 
to  snatch  it  o£f  again,  but  saying  from  his  heart, '  Neither  will  I 
offer  to  the  Lord  my  God  that  which  costs  me  nothing.'  He 
has  an  ardour  for  the  church  to  which  he  unites  himself,  and 
feels  his  sense  of  honour  touched  in  all  that  belongs  to  its 
prosperity  and  progress.  He  says  by  his  conduct,  Not  only  is 
my  seat  here,  and  my  purse  here^  but  I  am  here ;  and  may  God 
hdp  me  here  to  glorify  His  Name. 

A  faithful  member  prizes  the  living  Word.    He  cares  less  for 
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the  shape  of  the  platter  than  for  the  heavenly  bread :  he  does 
not  criticize  the  chalice,  but  drinks  with  eager  thirst  the  living 
waters ;  he  does  not  come  to  church  because  the  music  is  so 
good,  or  the  building  so  elegant,  or  the  company  so  select ;  but 
because  his  soul  is  nourished,  his  conscience  quickened,  his 
mind  instructed,  and  his  entire  being  filled  with  the  love  of 
Christ  which  passeth  knowledge. 

But  is  there  not  a  danger  of  mere  outwardness  in  religion  t 

We  may  be  too  dependent  on  outward  service.  A  spiritual 
man  has  his  own  familiar  books  of  meditation.  On  Sunday 
morning,  service  at  home  prepares  him  for  service  in  the  church. 
He  does  not  wait  for  the  minister  to  tune  his  harp.  He  is  eager 
to  reach  God's  house  with  awaiting  spirit.  Showers  that  would 
not  keep  him  from  a  concert  do  not  keep  him  from  church  :  he 
is  not  a  fair-weather  Christian.  The  week-night  service  is  like 
an  island  full  of  verdure  and  rest  between  the  continents  of  the 
Sabbaths :  and  he  anchors  his  boat  with  joy  while  he  renews 
his  strength. 

What  I  wondered  most  at  in  Chatsworth  years  ago  was,  that 
the  gardens  were  kept  up  so  well,  seeing  that  the  noble  owner 
was  said  to  take  so  little  interest  in  them.  If  you  love  the 
garden  of  your  own  souls,  you  will  eagerly  embrace  all  oppor- 
tunities for  weeding,  watering,  and  planting.  You  will,  in  one 
word,  be  earnestly  spiritual.  Let  each  one  examine  his  own 
souL  Let  us  not  hand  the  looking-glass  to  others,  but  gaze 
upon  our  own  souls,  and  see  in  deed  and  in  truth  how  the  vine- 
yard is. 

The  summer-time  of  human  life  is  nearly  over  with  some  of 
us :  the  pathetic  shadows  of  evening  are  creeping  over  the  hiUs. 
We  shall  one  day  grieve  over  every  personal  acquisition  and 
ambition  that  has  left  God's  vineyard  within  us  neglected  and 
desolate.  When  we  lie  down  on  the  pillow  from  which  we 
shall  rise  no  more,  we  shall  never  grieve  over  excess  of  inter^t 
in  the  Master's  cause. 

Soon  the  form  of  the  Husbandman  will  come  across  the  fields 
to  us  !  '  After  a  long  time  the  Lord  of  those  servants  cometh 
and  reckoneth  with  them.'  Momentous  hour !  Many  then  that 
are  now  last  shall  be  first.  The  true  heroes  and  heroines  shall 
receive  their  crowns.  The  faithful  wives  who  now  bear  much 
of  anxiety,  and  have  the  least  of  honour,  will  be  taken  by  the 
Bridegroom  to  foremost  places  in  the  feast.  They  too  shall  hear 
the  *  well  done.'  Blessed  hour  I  But  shall  we  be  found  faithful  ? 
*  Where  is  the  flock  that  was  given  thee,  thy  beautiful  flock  V 
Pleased  —  flattered  —  fed  -.with  confectionery  —  forgotten  in 
prayer,  or  saved,  strengthened,  spiritualized  in  heart  and 
Ufe? 
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This  question  will  meet  us  all  one  day :  *  Where  is  thy  flock — 
thy  heautiful  flock  T — Thy  flock,  0  mother,  with  the  child-hearts 
in  the  home  pastures  ?  Thine,  0  elder  sister — thine,  0  father- 
like brother — ^where  the  spiritual  influence  might  have  been  so 
deep  and  so  real  ?  Thine,  0  teacher,  with  the  care  of  some- 
body's child  ?  Thine,  0  pastor,  even  if  the  flock  be  small — far 
away  from  busy  towns  and  cities,  in  the  rural  quietness  ?  Yes, 
to  you  and  to  me  the  awful  hour  will  come  when,  in  the  presence 
of  the  Chi^f  Shepherd,  the  question  must  be  met.  *  Where  is  the 
flock  that  was  given  thee — thy  beautiful  flock  V  God  grant  that 
we  may  each  and  all  be  able  to  say, '  Lord,  here  am  T,  and  those 
whom  Thou  hast  given  me/ 

The  great  day  is  coming — coming  fast — the  day  that  seems  so 
dream-like  and  so  distant — when  all  mere  mannerisms,  intellec- 
tualisms,  emotionalisms,  wiU  be  burnt  up,  and  the  true  work 
will  abide !     Spirit  of  the  Living  God,  descend  and  rest  upon  us ! 

Great  Shepherd  of  Thy  holy  sheep, 

From  death  and  sin  set  free  ; 
May  every  under-shepherd  keep 

His  eye  intent  on  Thee. 

Inflame  their  minds  with  holy  zeal, 

Their  flocks  to  feed  and  teach ; 
And  let  them  live,  and  let  them  feel, 

The  sacred  truths  they  preach. 

And  let  our  churches  look  to  it  that  they  do  not  debase 
Christianity,  by  looking  to  their  pastor  to  crowd  churches,  pay 
off  debts,  and  make  them  'paying  concerns.'  It  is  said  sometimes 
to  be  true,  I  hope  it  is  not  so — that  in  our  modern  church-life 
a  preacher  may  be  very  spiritual,  very  suggestive,  very  earnest 
— but  that  he  must  be  what  is  called  a  great  success.  I  hope 
this  is  all  mere  fancy.  If  not,  it  is  worldliness  and  moneyism 
and,  to  coin  a  word. '  crowdyism.'  May  God  deliver  us  from 
all  these  delusions,  and  make  us  careful  to  commend  ourselves  to 
every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God ;  so  as  to  win  the 
'  weUdone '  of  Christ  when  He  asks  of  us  the  question,  *  Where  is 
the  flock  that  was  given  thee — thy  beautiful  flock  V 

> W.  M.  S. 

A  FKW  years  ago  a  little  boy  lay  upon  his  death-bed.  Starting  suddenly 
up  he  exclaimed, '  O  mother,  mother  !  I  see  such  a  beautiful  country, 
and  so  many  little  children  who  are  beckoning  me  to  them  ;  but  there  are 
high  mountains  between  us,  too  high  for  me  to  climb.  Who  will  carry 
me  over  )'  After  thus  expressing  himself,  he  leaned  back  upon  his  pillow, 
and  for  a  while  seemed  to  be  in  deep  thought,  when,  once  more  rousing 
himself,  and  stretching  out  his  little  hands,  he  cried  as  loud  as  his  feeble 
voice  would  permit,  *  Mother,  mother  i  the  Strong  Man's  come  to  carry 
me  over  the  mountains,'  ana  then  fell  peacefully  asleep.  The  Strong 
Man  had  indeed  come  to  carry  the  little  one  over. 

32 
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SKETCHES  OF  THE  FAMILY  LIFE. 

in. — ^THE  SACRED  FIRE,   THE  HEARTH  AND  THE  ALTAR. 
THE  PRIMITIVE  INDIAN  FAMILY. 

When,  as  the  days  draw  in  and  chill  November  bids  us  once 
more  kindle  the  fire  on  the  hearth ;  when  we  begin  again  to  stir 
the  bright  flame  from  the  coals,  and  to  say, '  How  companion- 
able is  the  fire ;'  when  we  sit,  throwing  forth  the  fanciful  shapes 
of  the  mind  at  leisure  upon  the  glowing  coals — we  may  remind 
ourselves  that  we  are  enjoying  the  relics  of  a  great  feast  of 
religious  poesy  of  the  foretime.  In  the  early  lore  of  the  Indians 
and  Persians,  whom  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  term '  our  Aryan 
forefathers,'  reverence  for  the  fire  as  the  manifestation  or  vehicle 
of  divinity  held  a  most  important  place.  Let  us  not  for  a 
moment  entertain  the  gross  fallacy  that  they  ever  worshipped 
fire  as  fire.  The  material  object  was  ever  the  sacramental 
medium  and  manifestation  of  spiritual  essence.  I  cannot  but 
advert  in  passing  to  the  gross  misconception  of  what  is  called 
'  Fetishism '  by  some  noted  writers  of  our  time,  e,g.  H.  Spencer 
and  Lecky.  Man  has  never  worshipped  'matter  as  matter.' 
Such  an  assertion  is  not  only  devoid  of  all  evidence,  but  is 
contradicted  by  the  most  elementary  psychological  considera- 
tions. I  must  be  dogmatic  on  this  point,  because  the  scope  of 
these  brief  articles  does  not  admit  of  my  adducing  evidence  or 
working  out  the  argument.  However,  I  feel  sure  none  of  my 
readers  will  be  likely  to  impugn  my  position. 

Now  in  Indian  lore,  we  have  the  Vedic  hymns  to  A^ni,  the 
spirit  of  fire,  which  may  be  read  in  different  translations;  of 
which  I  suppose  the  most  acceptable,  as  it  is  certainly  the  most 
attractive,  is  that  of  Grassmann,* 

The  treatise  of  Dr.  Kuhn  f  on  the  *  Descent  of  Fire,'  in  con- 
nection with  that  of  his  brother-in-law.  Dr.  Schwartz,  on  the 
*  Origin  of  Mythology,'  has  thrown  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  rise 
and  the  quality  of  early  ideas — ^in  fact  may  be  said  to  have  made 
an  epoch  in  the  study  of  comparative  mythology.  Kuhn  showed 
that  the  generation  of  fire  by  means  of  the  friction  of  two  sticks, 
or  aranis,  had  so  deeply  impressed  the  Indian  imagination,  that 
it  became  the  centre  of  a  whole  system  of  ideas.  The  sticks 
were  viewed  as  symbols  of  the  two  sexes,  and  fire  the  physical 
analogue  of  love.    Again,  the  fire  on  earth  was  believed  to  be 

*  '  Kig.  Vedaj'  by  H.  Grassmann,  1876-7. 

t  *  Die  Herabkunft  der  Feners  und  der  Gottertranks',  1869.  ^  Im- 
portant for  comparison  with  him  are  Baudry,  in  *  Revue  Gkrmanique, 
1861,  and  Bergaigne,  *  La  Religion  V^dique,'  187a 
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the  counterpart  and  the  effect  of  fire  in  heaven,  especially  as 
revealed  in  the  lightning.  Schwartz  extended  this  inquiry  to  the 
Greek  mythology,  comparing  with  it  the  German,  Korse,  and 
Finnish.  The  result  has  been  to  show  the  derivation  of  the 
early  idea  of  the  sacredness  of  fire  from  the  striking  and  dread 
phenomena  of  the  thunderstorm,  the  lightning ;  then  in  general 
the  sun,  or  celestial  fire  * 

Now  the  hearth-fire  is  the  very  centre  and  focus  of  the 
husbandman's  life.  The  hymns  to  Agni  express  this  thought 
with  force  and  iteration.  And  what  is  of  peculiar  interest  for 
our  present  subject  is  the  rise  of  the  ideals  of  womanhood,  the 
mother  and  the  pure  maiden,  around  the  hearth.  In  reference 
to  the  wife  and  mother,  we  obtain  glimpses  from  the  earlier 
Brahmanic  lore  of  a  severe  monogamic  purity,^!*  and  the  conse- 
quent high  status  of  the  wife.  In  the  law  of  Manila  marriage  is 
no  sale,  as  among  other  peoples,  for  the  sale  of  a  soul  is  a  crime. 
Man  is  only  man,  it  says,  when  he  is  triple,  i.  e,  man,  woman, 
child.§  The  wife  is  the  bodily  half  of  her  husband,  and  the  holy 
man  may  save  her  whom  he  loves  by  his  holiness.||  And  yet 
the  man  who  is  the  priest  in  his  own  house  seems  to  be  ranked 
in  real  worth  below  her  who  fulfils  the  high  office  of  mother. 
For,  says  the  law, '  the  mother  is  worth  more  than  a  thousand 
fathers;  as  the  field  is  worth  more  than  the  seed.' IT  What  a 
word  is  the  following,  as  modem  in  its  truth  as  it  is  ancient : 
*  Woman  is  home.  A  dwelling  where  tuomcm  ie  wantimg 
ixmnot  he  called  a  hxmee'*^  We  know  how  later  that  Brah- 
manic legislation,  in  its  inception  so  lofty,  pure  and  simple,  stiff- 
ened into  ceremonialism,  and  became  the  bane  of  the  people. 
But  the  epoch  at  which  the  Aryans  came  down  by  the  passes  of 
Cabool  to  settle  in  the  Punjaub,  passing  from  the  nomadic 
to  the  settled  life,  presents  itself  to  us  as '  one  of  the  most 
morally  vigorous,  and  therefore  pure  and  happy  of  the  foretime. 
The  pictures  of  the  Persians  in  Herodotus,  the  ideal  creed  and 

*  See  Bergaigne,  p.  16. 

t  'Mutual  fidelity  to  be  preserved  tiU  death," Manii,' by  Loiseleor, 
ix.  101  ;  of.  iii.  51 ;  ix.  93.  98. 

X  Ibid.  ix.  45,  p.  322. 

§  *  Digest,'  iii  458  ;  '  Manii,'  ix.  22,  p.  319. 

II  Ibid.  ix.  52,  p.  324  ;  '  Digest/  iii.  504. 

IT  See  Michelet's  charming* book, '  Bible  de  THumanit^,'  p.  44. 

*•  *  Wherever  women  are  honoured,  the  divinities  are  satisfied  ;  where 
they  are  not  honoured,  pious  acts  are  barren.' — ManHy  iii.  56. 

'  Whatever  the  conduct  of  her  husband,  the  virtuous  woman  ought  to 
revere  him  constantly  as  a  god.  There  is  no  sacrifice,  nor  pious  practice 
nor  fast,  which  concerns  woman  in  particular.  Let  a  wife  cherish  and 
respect  her  husband,  she  shall  bo  honoured  in  heaven.' — J/ant2,  v. 
154,  155. 

'A  woman  is  never  to  be  governed  by  her  own  wilL' — Ibid.  147. 
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life  of  the  tiller  of  the  soil  so  beautifully  set  forth  in  Xenophon's 
*  CEconomics ;'  and  again,  Tacitus's  description  of  the  Germans, 
all  as  parallels  help  us  to  reproduce  in  thought  that  happy  time 
when  men  found  physical  health  in  their  struggles  with  nature 
and  moral  truth  in  the  Ufe  of  the  household.  The  Aryans  have 
been  called  the  Puritans  of  the  foretime.  In  fact,  they  repre- 
sent what  we  understand  as  the  Puritan  social  institutions  and 
ideas.  Every  family  was  ruled  by  the  father.  There  were  no 
casteSj  no  clerical  body;  every  man  was  priest  in  his  own 
household.  Manners  were  simple,  sound,  and  free.  There 
was  none  of  that  mystical  and  morbid  reverie  into  which 
Brahmanism  and  Buddhism  fell ;  but  sentiment  was  masculine 
and  noble.  They  lived  on  the  abundant  fruits  of  the  earth, 
detested  the  thought  of  eating  meat  and  all  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  living  creatures.  The  Vedic  hymns  to  Agni,  that  is  to  the 
Divine  being  revealed  in  and  through  the  blessing  of  the  living 
fire  and  its  stainless  purity,  are  very  simple.  He  is  the 
guardian  of  the  homestead,  and  as  the  flame  aud  smoke  aspire 
heavenward,  he  seems  to  be  the  visible  mediator  between  men 
and  the  pure  elemental  fire  above.  The  burden  of  supplication 
is  that  He  will  preserve  their  goods,  grant  them  increase,  and 
keep  them  from  sin.*  It  is  difficult  for  us  to.  throw  off  those 
habits  of  abstract  thought  in  which  we  have  been  trained,  and 
which  were  unknown  to  the  foretime.  The  Vedas  do  not  sing 
of  an  abstract  love,  purity,  wisdom;  but  those  who  framed 
those  simple  heart-songs  found  in  the  fire  the  visible  living 
expression  of  all  that  was  wise,  pure,  and  loving  in  the  divine 
and  human  mind.  It  was  truly  sacramental.  When  the  loving 
wife  is  making  bread  for  her  husband  and  household,  she  is 
said  to  commune  with  Agni,  and  the  bread  becomes  sacred. 
He  loves  the  daughters  of  the  house,  and  is  the  husband  of  the 
wife,  and  sanctifies  the  happy  hour  of  birth.  He  makes  the 
husband  and  the  wife  to  be  of  one  mind.f  When  the  conscience 
is  troubled,  the  inquiry:  'Agni^  what  dost  thou  upbraid  me 
with,  and  what  is  my  offence  ?  Why  speakest  thou  of  it  to 
the  water,  to  the  heaven  (Varuna)  V  The  pure  spirit  of  the 
fire  seems  to  accuse  the  troubled  soul  before  all  the  forces  of 
Nature. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  in  the  primitive  Aryan  family  the 
hearth-fire  was  as  it  were  the  visible  point  of  intercommunica- 
tion between  heaven  and  earth :  and  the  fire  itself  became,  with 
the  growth  of  spiritual  experience,  the  symbol  of  the  two  great 
ideas  which  we  associate  with  the  life  of  the  family,  the  love 
which  is  as  an  all-diffusive  kindly  warmth  radiating  from  heart 

*  See  Graasmann,  *  Rig  Yed^^*  passim, 

t  '  Rig  Veda,'  Wilson,  iii  237 ;  Graasmann,  p.  163  (V.  3). 
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to  heart,  the  ptirity  of  soul  which,  like  the  flame,  refuses  to  wed 
with  aught  that  is  of  nature  foreign  to  itself.  But  we  shall 
see  these  ideas  come  into  clearer  relief  in  connection  with  the 
great  Grseco-Eoman  myth  of  Hestia- Vesta. 

E.  Johnson. 


CHESS. 

In  this  age  we  need  to  cultivate  as  much  as  possible  amongst  our 
young  people  pure  and  intellectual  amusements.  The  man  who 
inrented  chess  ought  to  have  been  knighted.  Many  fail  to 
cultivate  this  game  through  lack  of  the  best  counsel  in  the  art 
of  playing.  We  have  much  pleasure,  therefore,  in  commending 
to  notice 

The  Chess  Monthly, 

edited  by  L.  Hoflfer  and  J.  H.  Zukertoft.  London :  18,  Tavi- 
stock Street,  Covent  Garden.  Launched  in  1879,  it  is  now  the 
first  authority  on  chess.  The  numbers  already  contain  stereo- 
typed pictures  of  the  pieces  on  the  board  in  401  problems,  168 
end  games,  or  games  played  out  by  G.  B.  Houritz,  and  118 
endings  from  the  actual  play  of  able  chess-players. 

Apart  from  being  the  standard  paper  of  English  chess,  the 
Chess  Monthly  represents  foreign  countries,  all  the  great  matches 
being  reported  in  its  pages.  Ultimately  there  will  be  ^  collec- 
tion of  400  such  games  reported  and  analyzed,  to  be  published 
in  a  volume  after  they  have  appeared  in  this  periodical.  It  may 
be  fairly  said  that  chess  is  not  a  social  game,  but  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  is  not  a  pure  and  elevating  one.  It  calls  into  play 
quickness  of  perception,  calmness  of  action,  coolness  of  temper, 
and  concentration  of  thought,  whilst  its  infinite  variety  prevents 
it  from  ever  becoming  dull  or  stale.  In  one  word,  rnind  is 
wanted  for  chess,  and  that  is,  alas,  absent  from  many  popular 
games.  A  good  chess-player  is  a  capital  companion  for  the  dull 
hours  and  the  wet  days  of  a  summer  holiday,  whUst  chess 
checks  by  mental  relief  the  toils  of  everyday  life. 


'  New  occasions  teach  new  duties ; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth ; 
We  must  upward  still  and  onward, 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth. 
Lo,  before  U3  gleam  her  camp-fires ! 

We  ourselves  must  Pilgrims  be, 
Launch  our  May-flower  and  steer  boldly 

Through  the  desperate  winter  sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal 

With  the  Past's  blood-rusted  key.' 
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WALKS  IN  ABNEY  PARK. 

XI. — GRAVES  OF  MISSIONARIES. 

In  wandering  about  Abney  Park  I  have  been  struck  with  the 
number  of  missionaries,  who,  coming  home  to  die,  have  here 
found  their  last  resting-place.  I  propose,  therefore,  that  we 
should  make  a  special  visit  for  the  sake  of  gathering  up  their 
names  and  recalling  their  histories.  Thus  wiU  Abney  Park  be 
seen  to  associate  itself  not  only  with  the  ministerial  life  of  the 
metropolis  during  the  past  half-century,  and  in  some  respects  of 
the  country  at  large,  but  also  with  the  missionary  life  of  the 
world. 

First,  however,  we  make  our  way  to  a  spot  which,  in  one  im- 
portant respect,  proves  an  exception  to  the  others  we  have  to 
visit — an  exception  which  itself  suggests  a  story  of  sad  and  sacred 
interest.  It  is  to  the  memorial  stone  of  an  honoured  missionary 
whose  body  has  no  grave,*  but  whose  '  name  liveth  for  ever- 
more.' Passing  along  the  road  that  skirts  the  cemetery  on  the 
south-east,  and  when  nearing  Abney  House  corner,  many  may 
be  almost  startled  by  coming  upon  the  name  of  the 

Eev.  John  Williams, 

THE  HISSIONABY  MARTYR  OF  ERROMANOA. 

The  body  of  his  estimable  widow  slumbers  here  without  its 
mate,  but  most  fittingly  the  immortal  name  of  her  husband, 
with  the  sad  record  of  his  death,  stands  first  on  the  modest 
stone.  And  it  will  be  most  proper  that  we  place  first  in  our 
present  record  the  name  of  one  who  stands  foremost  among  our 
English  missionaries  to  the  heathen. 

I  am  not  old  enough  to  remember  him,  but  I  am  to  recall  the 
profound  sensation  the  news  of  his  terrible  end  produced  in  the 
religious  circles  of  society  throughout  the  land.  Well  do  I  re- 
member my  first  hearing  of  it.  It  was  at  a  little  prayer-meeting 
I  was  wont  to  attend  as  a  very  young  boy,  in  the  house  of  a 
friend,  near  Cambridge  Heath.  A  thrill  of  horror,  followed  by 
subdued  awe-struck  feeling,  ran  through  the  little  company  of 
praying  people  when  it  was  announced  that  Williams  and 
Harris  had  been  murdered  by  savages  in  the  South  Seas.  I 
don't  think  I  knew  either  of  the  names  till  then,  but  the  awful 
circumstances  in  connection  with  missionary  enterprise  at  once 
awakened  all  my  interest,  and  I  soon  became  acquainted  with 
the  whole  story  of  John  Williams's  life.    The  young  apprentice 

*  Some  few  remains  only  were  recovered,  and  conveyed  to  Upoln  for 
interment 
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awaiting  for  his  impunctual  companions  one  Sunday  evening  in 
the  City  Eoad ;  his  godly  mistress  recognising  him  there  by  the 
hght  of  a  lamp  as  she  was  on  her  way  to  the  old  Tabernacle, 
and  inviting  him  to  accompany  her ;  his  reluctantly  acceding  to 
her  request ;  the  doorkeeper's  turning  him  away  as  he  entered, 
a  stranger  among  the  crowd  of  seatholders  ;  the  good  woman's 
remonstrance  with  the  doorkeeper  and  his  darting  after  him  to 
bring  him  back ;  the  sermon  of  Timothy  East's,  from  the  text 
'What  shall  it  profit  a  man?'  the  youth's  conversion  that 
night ;  his  dedication  of  himself  to  missionary  labour,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mathew  Wilks ;  his  ordination  at  Surrey  Chapel, 
together  with  his  young  friend  Eobert  Moffat ;  his  going  forth 
10  the  South  Seas,  and  the  wonderful  uses  to  which  he  applied 
his  mechanical  skill  among  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  men^  gain- 
ing thereby  a  ready  ear  for  the  story  of  salvation ;  the  romantic 
tales  he  returned  to  tell  of  what  the  Gospel  had  done  for  these 
barbarous  races,  changing  the  lion-nature  into  that  of  the  lamb ; 
then  his  going  back  only  the  year  previous  to  his  death  to 
conquer  other  islands  for  Christ,  and  to  bless  their  inhabitants 
as  others  had  been  blessed,  till  his  career  was  suddenly  brought 
to  a  close  by  savage  men  who,  misapprehending  the  purpose  of 
Williams  and  his  companion  in  landing  on  their  island,  and 
thinking  they  had  come  to  do  them  hurt  as  some  of  Captain 
Cook's  crew  had  done  years  before,  fell  upon  them  with  their 
clubs,  and  slew  them  as  they  were  attempting  to  escape  by  the 
sea — all  these  were  things  which  children  like  myseK  heard 
with  wonder  and  awe.  Older  men  could  tell  better  of  the  hold 
Mr.  Williams  had  taken  of  the  hearts  of  British  Christians,  of 
the  sorrow  with  which  they  mourned  his  untimely  end,  and  of 
the  renewed  consecration  with  which,  standing  by  the  missionary 
altar  on  which  Williams  had  been  sacrificed,  they  pledged  them- 
selves to  greater  effort  to  save,  if  possible,  his  murderers — a 
devotion  to  which  they  had  been  summoned  by  Mr.  East  in  the 
funeral  sermon,  preached  to  an  immense  audience,  from  the  text 
'  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do !'  and 
preached  in  the  same  pulpit  from  which  John  Williams  had 
heard  from  the  same  preacher  the  sermon  by  which  he  was  con- 
verted to  Grod.  It  has  been  left  to  us  of  later  times  to  hear 
with  what  surprising  successes  these  efforts  have  been  crowned, 
in  the  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  number  of  the 
islands  of  Polynesia,  Erromanga  among  them ;  the  very  man 
who  struck  the  fatal  blow  at  the  devoted  missionary  pioneer 
having  himself  become  a  trophy  of  the  saving  grace  of  God. 
The  John  Williarris  missionary-ship  perpetuates  the  name  of 
the  martyr-missionary,  and  keeps  alive  the  wonderful  story  of 
his  life  in  the  minds  of  the  young  of  our  Sunday  schools  and 
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congregations^  by  whom  that  vessel,  like  its  predecessor  which 
was  wrecked,  was  paid  for,  and  by  whom  it  is  still  supported. 

The  name  of  one  of  Mr.  Williams's  colleagues  in  missionary 
service  in  the  South  Seas  is  found  in  these  grounds — that  of 
Aaron  Buzzacott,  though  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
far-oflf  land  of  Australia.  His  widow,  however,  like  John 
Williams's,  rests  here,  as  do  the  remains  of  his  son  named  after 
him,  and  who  was  known  and  esteemed  as  a  worthy  and  devoted 
Congregationalist  minister  in  the  metropolis.  Near  the  spot 
where  the  name  of  John  Williams  is  recorded,  is  the  tomb  of 
one  who  entered  into  his  labours  in  the  island  of  Baratonga, 
having  arrived  there  the  very  year  of  Mr.  Williams's  untimdy 
death — 

The  Rev.  Willia^i  Gill. 

He  was  one  of  a  worthy  pair  of  missionary  brothers,  George 
Gill,  the  younger  of  the  two,  having  followed  his  brother  to  the 
mission  field ;  and  after  labouring  in  other  islands  of  the  group, 
took  up  his  residence  also  at  Raratonga,  and  did  good  service  as 
his  brother  had  done  in  training  a  native  agency,  and  in  the  re- 
vision of  the  Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the  people.  The 
character  of  the  races  among  whom  they  went  may  be  inferred 
from  what,  as  I  remember,  George  Gill  used  to  tell,  viz.,  that 
arriving  on  one  of  the  islands  the  people  came  round  the  mis- 
sionary party,  and  he  heard  one  of  these  savages,  not  being 
aware  that  Mr.  Gill  knew  their  language,  remarking,  as  he 
touched  his  somewhat  well-conditioned  arm,  on  the  excellent 
repast  that  such  flesh  would  maka  After  doing  good  service  in 
the  mission  field,  both  the  brothers  settled  in  England  as  pastors 
of  churches;  and  William  Gill,  after  some  years  of  ministry 
at  Woolwich,  and  a  brief  period  of  retirement,  passed  away 
in  1878. 

Passing  on  to  the  cross-road  in  Abney  House  corner  where, 
as  we  have  already  found,  so  many  of  the  good  and  great  rest^ 
close  to  the  tomb  of  Dr.  Andrew  Reed  is  that  of  the 

Rev.  William  Ellis. 

The  life-course  of  this  distinguished  man  may  be  divided  into 
at  least  three  distinct  periods,  any  one  of  which  would  have 
sufficed  to  make  a  reputation.  The  first  period,  which  was  spent 
in  very  devoted  missionary  labour  at  Eimeo  and  afterwards  at 
Huahine,  in  the  South  Seas,  has  well-nigh  passed  from  the 
memory  of  man.  The  next  period  divides  itself  into  two  parts, 
that  which  was  passed  in  the  secretariat  of  the  London  Mis- 
sionary Society,  and  that  in  which  he  resided  at  Hoddesdon, 
where  he  held  for  a  while  the  pastorate  of  the  little  Congrega- 
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tdonal  Church  there,  for  the  use  of  which  he  built  a  commodious 
md  admirable  chapel.    It  was  during  this  time  that,  in  common 
with  most  of  the  Cheshunt  students  of  the  period,  I  made  my 
personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Ellis.     Hoddesdon  is  but  four 
miles  from  Cheshunt,  and  as  it  lay  in  the  line  of  several  of  our 
college  preaching  stations^  it  became  a  convenient  resting-place 
for  snch  of  us  as  might  be  on  our  way  to  them.     Moreover, 
there  was  the  kind  and  hospitable  entertainment  to  which  we 
were  welcomed  at  Eose  Hill,  the  charming  residence  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ellis.    To  say  the  truth,  I  think  some  of  us  were  a  little 
afraid  of  them,  especially  of  Mrs.  Ellis,  whose  repute  as  an 
authoress  made  us  a  little  nervous  in  conversation,  and  more 
than  a  little  when,  on  occasion,  we  had  to  preach  before  her.    Mr. 
Ellis,  though  always  kindly  and  unassuming  in  manner,  was  some- 
what taciturn,  and  on  this  account,  though  far  from  his  purpose, 
he  placed  us  somewhat  ill  at  ease.    His  pulpit  services,  which 
we  sometimes  attended  in  the  morning,  were  somewhat  lengthy, 
and  were  apt  to  be  tedious,  even  to  students,  on  account  of  the 
preacher's  difiuseness  both  in  prayer  and  preaching.    But  the 
fulness  and  variety  of  his  information  could  never  fail  to  strike 
us.    The  devotion  of  the  pastor  to  his  people,  and  of  both,  the 
pastor  and  his  wife  to  the  best  interests  of  the  neighbourhood, 
in  the  matter  of  day  and  Sunday  schools  for  the  young,  and  in 
various  means  and  appliances  for  the  good  of  the  adults,  were 
very  marked.    Eawdon  House  was  then  in  full  working  as  a 
school  for  young  ladies  where,  beside  the  ordinary  educational 
course,  Mrs.  Ellis  carried  out  her  cherished  purpose  that  the 
pupils  should  receive  instruction  in  domestic  matters,  so  as  to 
fit  them  to  become  worthy  '  daughters '  and  '  wives  of  England.* 
Within  those  well-guarded  walls  we  students  were  admitted 
only  on  occasion,  such  as  at  the  social  gathering  preceding  the 
Bible  and  Missionary  Meetings.     So  that  if  any  of  us  did  subse- 
quently enter  into  tender  alliances  with  certain  young  ladies  of 
that  establishment,  our  early  opportunities  in  nowise  conduced 
thereto. 

It  was  during  my  time  that  the  information  reached  the  college 
that  Mr.  Ellis  was  about  to  retire  from  his  pastorate,  and  was 
preparing  to  go  forth  on  a  special  mission  to  Madagascar.  The 
fitne.ss  of  the  arrangement  was  evident  to  all  who  knew  Mr. 
Ellis,  and  the  delicacy  of  the  mission  entrusted  to  him.  Some 
years  previously  Mr.  EUis  had  written  a '  History  of  Madagascar,' 
in  which  he  had  reviewed  this  field  as  one  of  missionary  enter- 
prise. But  the  early  missionaries,  Freeman  and  Johns,  had, 
after  planting  the  standard  of  the  gospel,  been  compelled  to 
leave  the  island  at  the  wiU  of  the  queen ;  their  converts  having 
to  suffer  unmitigated  atrocities,  even  unto  death,  at  the  word 
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of  this  Malagasy  Jezebel.  Reports  having  ere  long  reached 
England  of  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  Malagasy  govemmeni 
with  respect  to  Christianity,  Mr.  Ellis  was  deputed  to  go  forth 
and  survey  the  situation.  From  1853  to  1865,  he  was  more  or 
less  engaged  with  Madagascar  affairs,  going  backwards  and 
forwards  between  England  and  that  country.  By  the  decease 
of  the  persecuting  queen  in  1861,  and  the  better  temper  of  her 
son  and  successor,  the  prospect  of  resuming  missionary  labour 
brightened ;  and  soon  after  the  news  arrived,  Mr.  Ellis  was  again 
on  his  way  to  Madagascar.  Of  his  'three  visits'  to  the  island, 
and  the  negotiations  for  'liberty  of  prophesying'  which  he 
ultiniately  carried  to  a  successful  result,  he  has  himself  told, 
and  the  story  will  be  still  fresh  in  most  minds  interested  in  it 
Mr.  Ellis,  by  his  wise  counsel  and  prudent  bearing,  made  him- 
self the  trusted  friend  of  the  government  and  of  the  reigning 
sovereign,  and  successfully  pioneered  the  way  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Christian  missions  in  Madagascar,  which  have  since 
worked  their  way  with  such  signal  results. 

Mr.  Ellis  returned  to  England  to  receive  the  warmest  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  important  services  he  had  rendered,  and  he 
went  up  and  down  among  the  churches  of  the  land  to  tell  his 
interesting  story.  Had  Mr.  Ellis's  oratorical  powers  been  equal 
to  his  high  abilities  in  other  respects,  he  would  have  created  a 
very  furor  of  enthusiasm.  But '  every  man  in  his  own  order.' 
Of  Mr.  Ellis's  keen  mental  acquisitiveness,  of  his  remarkable 
scientific  aptitudes,  especially  in  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and 
botany,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  laid  all  his  faculties 
under  tribute  to  the  great  missionary  enterprise  towards  which 
his  zeal  never  cooled,  there  is  not  space  to  tell  here.  Anxious 
to  complete  an  edition  of  the  Malagasy  Bible  to  give  to  the 
people,  he  shut  himself  up  for  weeks  together  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  Mission  House  in  Bloomfield  Street,  so  as  to  be 
secure  from  interruption,  and  finished  his  task.  After  this  he 
retired  once  more  to  Hoddesdon,  enjoying  remarkable  vigour  of 
life  almost  to  the  end,  being  nimble  of  foot  and  ruddy  of  coun- 
tenance, while  the  old  taciturnity  melted  into  a  genial,  and 
hearty,  and  altogether  beautiful  old  age.  Bose  Hill  became 
more  lovely  and  fascinating  than  ever  under  the  spell  of  the 
altogether  remarkable  couple  who  occupied  it,  till  the  Master 
sent  His  dark  messenger  to  summon  him  away  in  his  seventy- 
seventh  year  (1872),  and  only  a  week  later  to  bid  her  join  him. 
'  Lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives,'  in  *  their  death  they  were 
not  divided,'  though  strange  to  say  they  were  in  burial ;  for, 
either  from  the  delicate  remembrance  that  there  was  another 
who  before  her  had  shared  his  loved  companionship,  and  whose 
remains  lay  slumbering  in  Bunhill  Fields,  or  from  a  singular 
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but  not  unnatural  revival  of  the  associations  of  early  life  with 
the  Friends,  or  from  the  union  of  both  sentiments,  she  desired 
that  her  remains  might  be  interred  in  the  burial-ground  of  the 
Priends  meeting  at  Hoddesdon. 
Nearly  opposite  the  tomb  of  Mr.  Ellis  is  that  of  the 

Eev.  Dr.  Boaz. 

His  bright  and  genial  presence  will  be  remembered  by  many  as 
he  went  among  the  churches  advocating  the  cause  of  missions 
to  India.  Thither  he  went  in  1834,  and  became  pastor  of  Union 
Chapel,  Calcutta,  with  which  he  united  as  far  as  he  was  able 
more  direct  missionary  service.  His  heart  being  set  on  the 
establishment  of  a  Christian  Institute  for  the  youth  of  India  at 
Bhowanipore,  he  came  to  England  to  gain  funds  for  it,  and  it  was 
at  that  time  more  particularly  that  he  became  known  by  face 
unto  the  churches.  He  laboured  for  some  years  after  this  in  his 
old  sphere,  but  his  health  breaking  down  he  returned  to  England, 
so  sadly  altered  that  meeting  him  I  did  not  know  him, so  shrunken 
and  emaciated  was  he  in  appearance.  He  was  never  able  to 
resume  his  much-loved  work  in  India.  He  passed  away  in 
1861. 

Several  other  Indian  missionaries  sleep  their  last  sleep  in 
Abney  Park.  Here,  for  instance,  rest  the  remains  of  the 
Eev.  Ebenezer  Lewis,  who  went  first  to  Madras  (in  1840),  and 
afterwards  laboured  in  Nagercoil  and  Travancore,  and  who 
rendered  signal  service  in  the  revision  of  the  Tamil  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  under  which  his  health  gave  way,  and  he 
returned  to  England  and  died  at  Buckhurst  HiU  in  1873. 

Here,  too,  may  be  found  the  grave  of  the  Eev.  Samuel  Jones, 
of  Nagercoil,  a  devoted  missionary  from  1858  to  1877,  when 
rapidly  advancing  disease  necessitated  his  hurrying  home  to 
England,  but  only  to  die. 

In  his  father's  grave,  the  first  that  was  opened  in  this  cemetery, 
at  the  rear  of  the  church,  rests  the  mortal  remains  of 

Dr.  Egbert  Cotton  Mather. 

The  principal  sphere  of  Dr.  Cotton  Mather's  labours  was  Mirza- 
pore,  India,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the  establishment  of  a  mis- 
sion, gathering  in  due  time  from  among  the  heathens  a  flourish- 
ing Christian  community.  At  the  same  time  he  served  as  the 
pastor  of  an  English-speaking  congregation,  consisting  mostly  of 
Government  ofiicials.  In  labours  he  was  abundant,  administer- 
ing the  important  affairs  of  the  missions  he  had  founded,  build- 
ing churches,  schools,  and  bungalows  and  numerous  houses  for 
native  Christians ;  establishing  an  orphan-school  press  for  the 
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publication  of  Christian  and  educational  books,  and  for  the 
support  of  the  numerous  orphans  of  the  mission;   preaching 
daily  in  the  bazaar  and  streets  of  the  city.     In  preaching  and 
public  debate,  one  who  knew  him  at  his  work  testifies  that '  his 
singular  logical  power  was  never  more  forcibly  displayed  than 
in  reasoning  with  the  Brahmins  in  the  public  bazaars.    When 
delivering  one  of  his  great  discourses,  both  natives  and  Europeans 
would  hang  on  his  lips  with  mingled  pleasure  and  astonishment, 
as  the  speaker  in  lucid,  felicitous,  and   idiomatic  language 
unfolded  the  great  thoughts  working  in  his  mind.    The  pro- 
duction of  Christian  vernacular  literature,  by  writing  and  trans- 
lating works  in  the  various  dialects  of  India,  was  a  work  in 
which  he  was  ably  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mather.     He  rendered 
splendid  service  in  the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
Hindustani — a  work  which  subsequently  obtained  for  him  the 
degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  own  university  of  Glasgow.     After 
forty  years  of  active  service  in  India  he  was  obliged,  on  account 
of  health,  to  remain  in  England  for  some  years  before  his  death, 
but  he  continued  to  carry  on  important  literary  labours  for  the 
benefit  of  the  natives  of  Northern  India.    He  died  at  Finchley 
in  1877,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.    His  tomb  bears  the 
appropriate  inscription:  'Thou  hast  borne  and  hast  patience, 
and  for  My  Name's  sake  hast  laboured  and  hast  not  fainted/ 

Near  the  Yew-tree  Walk,  at  a  little  remove  from  the  tomb  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Wilson,  is  the  grave  of  the 

Eev.  George  Gogerly. 

The  short  thick-set  figure  and  beaming  countenance  of  Mr. 
Gogerly  were  well  known  about  London,  where  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  were  spent.  He  had  gone  to  India  in  1819  when 
quite  a  young  man,  as  a  printer  in  connection  with  the  mission 
press  at  Calcutta.  After  some  ten  years' service' in  this  and 
other  ways,  he  was  ordained  as  missionary  in  Calcutta,  where 
he  rendered  vigorous  service,  preaching  in  the  bazaars  and  other 
'high  places  of  the  paths.'  Altogether  he  spent  more  than 
twenty  years  in  the  service  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Eeturning  to  England  in  1841,  he  became  pastor  of  the  church 
at  Melton  Mowbray,  but  ultimately  was  largely  employed  as  a 
travelling  deputation  in  connection  with  the  Society.  His 
hearty  speeches,  full  of  interesting  information  respecting  the 
working  of  Christianity  in  India,  the  facts  of  which  were  ever 
fresh  in  his  memory,  will  be  remembered  by  many.  He  was  a 
man  of  humble  mind  and  enthusiastic  soul,  ever  ready  to  do  the 
lowliest  tasks  in  his  Master's  service.  For  several  years  he 
served  as  afternoon  preacher  at  Hoxton  Academy  Chapel,  and 
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rendered  other  valuable  service,  as  a  sort  of  curate,  in  the  con- 
gregation.   He  passed  away  in  1877. 

Betuming  to  the  broad  walk  running  north-west  may  be 
found  on  a  stone  slab  the  name  of 

Dr.  J.  W.  Massie. 

Though  best  known  as  a  Manchester  minister,  and  afterwards 
in  London  as  secretary  of  the  Home  Missionary  Society,  Dr. 
Massie  spent  some  years  of  his  early  life  as  a  missionary  in 
various  parts  of  India ;  first  at  Madras,  where  in  two  years  he 
lost  one  wife  and  married  another,  a  process  which  he  subse- 
quently repeated  in  other  places,  and  for  which  he  was  somewhat 
notorious,  having  married,  it  is  said,  in  all  no  less  than  five 
wives.  '  Last  of  all  the  man  died  also ;'  but  not  in  England, 
for  having  gone  to  Ireland  to  render  evangelistic  service, 
he  died  th^re,  and  there  he  was  buried;  so  that  his  name 
only  appears  *in  memoriam'  upon  the  slab  in  Abney  Park, 
beneath  which  one  of  his  wives  reposes.  With  Dr.  Massie's 
work  as  a  missionary  in  India  I  became  aware  through  frequently 
meeting  him  at  his  old  friend's,  Mr.  Carstairs  of  Madras,  who 
hved,  and  died  at  Bichmond  during  my  pastorate  there.  In 
India,  as  in  England,  there  was,  I  learned  sometimes  more 
zeal  than  discretion  in  this  somewhat  determined  but  good 
man's  work.  He  formed  a  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  *  the 
Mysore  Collie,'  and  collected  funds  for  it ;  but  its  not  being 
sanctioned  by  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
he  returned  home,  and  soon  his  connection  with  the  Society 
ceased.  The  force  of  wiU  which  came  out  in  his  determined 
utterances  on  the  Union  platform  will  be  remembered  by  many. 
On  one  of  these  occasions  in  the  earlier  times.  Dr.  E.  W.  Hamilton 
is  reported  to  have  given  point  to  his  emphasis  of  the  mischief 
that  would  follow  a  certain  course  by  declaring  that  to  resist  it 
would  be  as  impossible  as  to  resist  the  rush  of  the  Mississippi, 
or— the  impetuosity  of  Dr.  Massie ! 

The  Rev.  W.  P.  Lyon,  for  some  years  pastor  at  Albany  Chapel, 
at  Stowmarket,  and  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  another  who  first 
went  into  the  mission  field.  He  was  appointed  to  Benares, 
where  he  laboured  only  two  years,  when,  through  the  failure  of 
Mrs.  Lyon's  health,  he  returned  to  England.  He  will  be  re- 
membered as  a  man  of  mental  power  and  literary  ability,  and  as 
a  fine  Christian  character.  He  quietly  expired  as  he  was  sitting 
by  his  fireside  one  Sunday  evening  in  1877,  and  was  interred  in 
Abney  Park. 

There  are  several  names  to  be  found  in  Abney  Park  which  are 
specially  representative  of  missions  in  China.    The  first  of  these 
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will  be  found,  though  not  without  close  investigation,  since  time 
and  weather  have  almost  obliterated  the  inscription,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  path  leading  from  Abney  House  corner,  opposite 
Mr.  Binney's  monument.    It  is  that  of  the 

Eev.  Db,  Medhurst. 

This  name  has  been  so  long  identified  with  mission-work  in 
China,  that  it  will  be  news  to  many  to  learn  that  before  settUng 
there  he  had  rendered  more  than  five-and-twenty  years  of  service 
in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary  Society  at  Malacca, 
Penang,  and  Batavia,  and  in  tours  of  inspection  on  the  east  coast 
of  Java  and  of  the  Malayan  peninsula.     It  was  not  till  1835, 
that  he  went  to  China  to  make  a  voyage  of  observation  along 
the  north-eeist  coast,  and  it  was  not  tiU  1843  that  he  commenced 
his  labours  there.     In  that  year  certain  ports  in  China  being 
opened  to  foreigners,  he  went  to  Shanghai  in  company  with 
Dr.  Lockhart,  and  there  they  established  a  mission.     Though  it 
was  never  my  good  fortune  to  see  Dr.  Medhurst,  I  seem  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with  him  and  his  work  through  two  of  his 
active  co-workers,  my  esteemed  friends,  formerly  connected  with 
congregations  to  which  I  ministered.  Dr.  Lockhart  and  Mr. 
Alexander  Wylie.    From  Mr.  Wylie  in  particular  I  have  gained 
an  idea  of  how  this  great  missionary  spent  his  days  at  Shanghai 
Here  is  the  work  of  one  of  them ;  the  counterpart  of  many.    He 
rose  at  five  o'clock,  and  gave  himself  to  prayer,  as  was  known 
by  his  uttering  his  supplications  aloud,  a  habit  which  some  good 
men  have  found  helpful  to  them ;  the  open  utterance,  in  Dr. 
Medhurst's  case,  being  veiled  by  his  using  for  this  purpose  the 
Malay  tongue,  which  by  long  practice  had  become  as  natural  to 
him  as  his  own.     At  the  time  referred  to  the  Scriptures  were 
being  translated  into  the  Chinese  language,  and  Dr.  Medhurst 
was  president  of  the  committee  meeting  daily  for  this  work; 
prayers  ended,  therefore,  he  spent  the  early  hours  in  preparation 
for  this  committee,  going  over  the  rough  draft  he  had  issued  the 
preceding  evening  for  the  next  day's  work.     This,  with  prepare- 
tion  for  the  afternoon  preaching,  occupied  the  time  till  breakfast. 
After  that  four  to  five  hours  were  spent  with  the  committee  in 
translation.     It  met  in  his  house,  and  consisted  of  Dr.  Medhnist, 
W.  C.  Milne,  J.  Stronach,  with  some  others,  aided  by  the  co- 
operation of  four  or  five  native  scholars.    Dr.  Medhurst  was  the 
soul  of  the  work.    He  ever  showed  himself  as  a  true  linguist, 
and  under  his  skilful  leadership  the  work  was  carried  on  to  a 
successful  issue.    The  method  of  proceeding  was  to  consider 
verse  by  verse,  word  by  word,  allowing  each  individual  oppor- 
tunity to  propose  any  alteration  he  might  deem  desirable.    This 
lasted  each  day  tiU  2.30.    At  three  o'clock  Dr.  Medhurst  would 
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be  found  preaching  in  the  mission  chapel  in  the  town,  two  miles 
distant^  where  large  congregations  assembled  daily ;  for  Dr.  Med- 
horst  was  always  popular  as  a  preacher,  standing  second  to  none 
in  China,  his  facile  use  of  the  Mandarin  dialect,  which  is  the 
colloquial  medium  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  Chinese,  giving 
him  great  power  with  the  people.  The  service  over,  Dr.  Medhurst 
returned  home  to  dinner,  after  which  followed  a  season  of  well- 
earned  repose,  succeeded  by  further  attention  to  the  business 
of  the  mission,  the  issuing  of  the  draft  for  the  following  day's 
work,  the  translation  of  the  Peking  Gazette,  etc.,  etc.  And  all 
this  day  after  day.  Beside  all  this,  or  perhaps  by  way  of  change 
of  labour,  Dr.  Medhurst  sometimes  went  away  among  the  towns 
and  villages  of  the  land  to  itinerate.  He  was  great  in  such 
labours.  Before  he  had  been  six  months  in  China,  he  went  up 
the  country  in  Chinese  dress,  the  better  to  gain  the  people  for 
hearing  his  word.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  manner  in 
which  he  carried  on  his  itinerary.  Mr.  Wylie,  who  often  took 
part  in  these  labours,  says,  that  when  at  Shanghai  they  would 
take  a  boat  and  sail  away  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  Dr. 
Medhurst  would  preach  whenever  there  was  the  opportunity, 
gathering  the  people  in  any  broad  place  in  the  narrow-streeted 
town  or  city.  As  foreigners  were  not  allowed  to  be  absent  from 
Shanghai  for  more  than  twenty-four  hours,  they  would  take 
their  boat  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  and  begin  their  work  with 
the  morning,  and  then,  after  a  good  day's  itinerary,  they  would 
return  to  Shanghai  within  the  prescribed  time.  Wherever  they 
went  the  people  knew  Dr.  Medhurst,  and  they  flocked  around 
him  as  to  none  other,  to  hear  him  preach  the  Gospel. 

Truly  he  was  *  in  labours  most  abundant.'  How  could  this 
omnivorous  worker  find  time  to  live  ?  The  answer  must  be.  To 
work  was  life  to  him,  and  joy  also ;  for  he  was  ever  the  most 
cheerful  and  even  jovial  of  men — the  life  and  soul  of  the 
missionary  party.  The  question  may  therefore  assume  another 
form.  It  is  related  in  classic  story  that  the  evening  before  the 
battle  of  the  Thebans  and  Lacedaemonians,  while  the  general, 
Epaminondas,  was  making  his  dispositions  with  the  deepest 
anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  country,  news  was  brought  him  that 
an  officer  of  distinction  had  just  expired  quietly  in  his  tent. 
*  Ye  gods  r  exclaimed  the  general,  *  who  can  find  time  to  die  in 
such  an  action  as  this !'  The  indefatigable  missionary,  like  the 
Theban  officer,  had  to  find  time  to  die ;  and  no  wonder  that  life 
at  such  high-pressure  ran  itself  out  at  the  last.  Disease  set  its 
iron  teeth  upon  him ;  he  was  advised  to  return  to  England  at 
once.  Some  eight  months  elapsed  ere  he  could  be  induced  to 
go,  and  then  a  voyage  of  four  months  and  a  half  did  little  to 
improve  an  exhaiTsted  frame.     He  lived  to  reach  England  and 
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but  little  more.  As  the  vessel  neared  the  coast  he  was  almost 
impatient  to  land,  and  he  and  his  family  were  put  on  shore  at 
Southend.  The  following  day  he  reached  London,  and  was 
carried  to  apartments  in  Pimlico.  Two  days  afterwards  he 
died,  January  24,  1857,  in  the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age.  True 
to  his  high  calling  to  the  last,  he  had  preached  to  the  passengers 
on  the  vessel  the  Sunday  before  his  death,  calling  upon  them  to 
*  praise  the  Lord  for  His  goodness,  and  for  His  wonders  in  the 
deep.' 

Dr.  Medhurst  was  a  man  whose  life  cut  deeply  into  the  lives 
of  his  co-workers.  The  other  day  I  accompanied  Mr.  Wylie, 
with  other  friends,  to  the  tomb  of  his  colleague  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago.  This  devoted  missionary  labourer  has  sacrificed 
his  eyesight  in  the  work  of  Chinese  translation,  and  there  is 
now  but  a  glimmer  left.  Before  that  was  quite  gone  he  wished 
to  go  to  the  place  where  his  old  friend  lies.  We  led  him  to  the 
stone,  which  he  could  not  see,  but  asked  to  touch,  and  then 
stood  for  a  minute  in  silence,  while  we  looked  on  in  subdaed 
sympathy. 

Among  those  who  began  their  work  as  Chinese  missionaries, 
but  subsequently  entered  on  ministerial  service  in  England,  was 
the  Rev.  Evan  Davies,  already  referred  to  as  my  predecessor  at 
Bichmond,  and  whose  grave  is  under  the  great  Ehn  Avenue.  He 
was  for  several  years  missionary  at  Penang,  where  he  entered 
into  the  labours  of  Dr.  Medhurst ;  afterwards  he  was  for  awhile 
master  of  the  Boys'  Mission  School  at  Walthamstow. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  lesser  Elm  Avenue  is  the  grave  of 

Benjamin  Hobson,  M.D. 

Dr.  Hobson's  name  is  a  familiar  one  in  the  history  of  Chinese 
evangelization.  He  served,  like  Dr.  Lockhart,  in  connection 
with  medical  missions,  so  important  an  adjunct  of  Christian 
work  in  China,  where  the  people  come  for  healing  and  hear 
Gospel  addresses  in  the  hospital.  Dr.  Hobson  was  both  preacher 
and  physician.  He  first  established  the  Hong  Kong  Hospital, 
and  after  several  years  of  service  there,  went  on  to  Canton, 
where  he  did  his  life-work,  ultimately  carrying  on  the  Shanghai 
Hospital  in  Dr.  Lockhart's,  its  founder's,  absence  in  England. 
In  1845  he  came  home  with  Mrs.  Hobson,  whose  health  had 
failed ;  but  she  died  off  Dover,  and  was  buried  here.  Afterwards 
Dr.  Hobson  mamed  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Morrison  the  celebrated 
Chinese  missionary.  In  1859  the  state  of  his  health  necessitated 
his  return  to  England,  and  his  continuance  here.  In  1873  he 
died,  and  was  laid  in  this  grave  with  the  wife  of  his  youth. 

Our  visit  to  the  graves  of  missionaries  has  supplied  a  chapter 
in  missionary  history,  and  has  brought  under  review  most  of  the 
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principal  fields  of  missionary  enterprise  as  carried  on  by  the 
london  Missionary  Society  during  the  past  half  century.  It  is 
fitting  that  such  a  record  should  appear  in  the  pages  of  the 
Evangelical  Magazine,  the  original  promoters  of  which,  and  its 
firat  editor,  the  Eev.  John  Eyre,  were  among  the  principal 
founders  of  this  truly  Catholic  Society,  under  which  the  whole  of 
the  men  whose  graves  we  have  visited  were  sent  out.  The  publish- 
ing of  the  Missionary  Chronicle  with  the  Magazine  remains  as 
the  historical  sign  of  the  original  connection  of  the  Magazine 
with  the  Society. 

James  Sranwhite  Fbench. 


CHRIST'  THO  UGHTS ; 

OB, 

MY    MEDITATION    OF    HIM. 

Tab  wek\k  things  of  the  world  confound  the  mighty,  when  God 
fills  thera  with  the  breath  of  His  Spirit.  A  child,  with  Christ's 
love  in  the  heart,  is  more  really  powerful  than  the  ablest 
rhetorician  without  Him.  The  sceptre  of  eloquence  is  a  wonder- 
fu}.  sceptre,  whether  wielded  by  great  orators  in  the  open  forums 
of  the  old  world,  or  in  the  halls  and  senates  of  the  present  day ; 
but  that  alone  in  the  cjburch  will  not  win  souls  to  Christ.  The 
sceptre  of  argument  is  a  wonderful  sceptre,  when  one  by  one  the 
strongholds  of  the  judgment  are  taken,  sophistries  torn  to  pieces, 
and  truth  vindicated ;  but  that  alone  will  not  turn  the  wicked 
from  the  error  of  his  ways.  It  is  the  Sceptre  of  Christ's  Cross 
now,  as  of  old,  that  can  turn  the  hearts  of  the  disobedient  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  just.  It  is  something  to  feel  that  the  Sceptre  is 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  that  we  need  no  interpreter  to  present  our 
appeal  to  Christ ;  that  we  need  no  priest  to  mediate  our  claims 
before  Him ;  that  we  are  not  even  bound  by  times  and  seasons 
for  our  approaches  to  His  throne;  but  that,  anywhere,  and 
always,  we  may  draw  near  to  the  Divine  presence,  and  touch 
the  Sceptre  of  a  Saviour's  love.  A  little  child  may  do  so ;  a 
peasant  may  do  so ;  the  illiterate  may  touch  the  Sceptre  of 
infinite  wisdom,  and  the  weakest  may  touch  the  Sceptre  of 
infinite  po^er. 

Surely  we  know  whether  we  have  trusted  Christ  In  human 
affairs  it  is  not  so  hard  to  test  trust.  I  saw  a  diamond,  and  held 
it  in  my  hand,  which,  at  the  African  diggings,  was  sold  for 
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thousands ;  it  had  been  consigned  to  an  agent  here,  far  away  from 
its  finder  and  possessor.  Could  that  man^  across  the  seas,  have 
any  difficulty  in  deciding  if  he  had  trusted  his  agent  here?  I 
trow  not.  And  what  does  Paul  say, '  I  know  in  whom  I  have 
believed,  and  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  com- 
mitted to  Him  unto  that  day/  Yes ;  Paul  had  committed  some- 
thing much  more  valuable  than  a  diamond — he  had  committed 
his  soul.  Beautiful  are  human  trusts — in  love,  in  commerce,  in 
friendship.  There  is  poetry  enough  in  human  trusts.  Sut  there 
may  be  failure  here.  Alas,  there  often  is !  But  Christ  never 
deserted  or  failed  the  soul  committed  to  Him. 

We  read  that  Christ  is  '  head  over  all  things/  and  more  than 
this,  '  head  over  all  things  to  the  Ghurck,*  He  holds  that  sceptre 
for  them — for  their  protection — for  their  highest  and  best 
interests.  Christ  is  on  the  throne !  He  is  exalted  as  head  over 
alL  The  steps  which  led  to  that  throne  ought  to  assure  ns 
what  He  is,  now  that  He  is  there.  The  Cross  best  explains 
Christ  His  character  in  all  its  transparency  and  purity,  its 
glory  and  beauty,  fitted  Him  to  reign  over  all.  But  we  want 
more  than  a  Righteous  King ;  more  than  a  True  Eling !  Love 
must  be  on  the  throne  which  is  to  sway  the  hearts  of  men,  and 
'  herein  is  love.*  From  age  to  age  the  story  of  the  Cross  has 
been  a  story  of  triumph.  Who  could  fear  to  trust  Christ  his 
best  interests  ?  Sacrifice  speaks  a  language  of  its  own.  Tes, 
when  we  have  exhausted  all  descriptions  of  the  glory  of  God, 
when  every  jewel  of  earth  has  been  made  the  symbol  of  His 
purity  and  truth,  it  is  the  Cross  that  tells  us  what  He  really  is. 
'  Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends ;  but  God  commendeth  His  love  towards  us,  in 
that  while  we  were  yet  enemies  Christ  died  for  us/  The  sceptre 
of  the  Heavenly  King  is  the  Cross. 

Love  to  Christ  that  has  no  reverence  in  it,  is  not  religious  love. 

A  man  who  studies  to  know  all  doctrines,  and  to  fill  his 
mind  with  all  Christian  defences,  and  does  not  live  to  Christ, 
is  like  one  continually  storing  a  vessel  for  a  voyage  and  never 
taking  her  out  of  the  port. 

Christ  intends  us  to  be  beautiful.  It  is  not  enough  to  be 
firm,  or  to  be  earnest — we  are  to  '  adorn  the  doctrine  of  God 
our  Saviour  in  all  things.' 

In  some  of  the  Missionary  Museums  you  can  see  the  poison- 
tipped  arrows  of  the  Indians.  There  are  plenty  of  arrows  in 
the  world,  but  the  worst  of  all  are  the  arrows  of  satire  and  scorn 
and  hate.  We  should  ever  remember  that  Christ  came  not  to 
kill,  but  to  make  alive.  The  Son  of  Man  came  not  to  condemn 
the  worlds  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved. 

W.  M.  S. 
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THREE  GIFTS. 

*  The  material  is  lowest ;  it  is  lost  to  the  giver  in  being  given.  The 
intellectual  is  given,  and  not  lost  to  the  giver ;  the  true  or  moral  is  not 
only  not  lost  in  giving,  but  is  only  in  the  giving.'— ^aiite<  Hinton. 

'  What  can  I  give  mamma  to-day  V 

Asked  little  Miriam,  as  she  sat  perplexed. 

'  Something  that  is  my  own  it  must  be,  for 

I  have  no  money,  so  I  cannot  buy. 

What  can  it  be  V    She  mused  and  mused,  until 

A  thought  flashed  thro'  her  mind  from  which  she  shrank 

With  sense  of  loss  too  great  to  be  endured : 

'  I  cannot  give  that  up,  I  prize  it  so ; 

And  if  I  kept  it  carefully.  Aunt  said 

It  should  hold  gold  next  year.' 

Still  she  thought  on,  till  purpose  clear  and  bright 

Shone  in  her  eyes,  and  then  she  rose : 

'  That  lovely  purse  will  do,'  she  said, 

'  And  mother  dear  shall  never  know 

I  found  it  hard  to  let  it  go.' 

Years  passed.     The  child  a  woman  grew, 

Bearing  the  self-same  question  in  her  heart 

Her  childhood  oft  had  pondered — 

*  What  can  I  give  V    But  now  with  wider  range 

Of  heart's  desire.     '  I  should  like  to  help, 

If  I  could  see  the  way — but  have  no  means — 

Yet  stay :  I  surely  heard  it  said. 

Those  girls  are  longing  to  be  taught. 

Why  should  I  not  unlock  the  door 

Of  wisdom  for  their  entrance  ?    Yes,  I  will.' 

So,  from  a  well-stored  mind  she  gave  to  them 

Ever-increasing  knowledge,  which  they  drank 

With  eager  thirst — and  many  came  and  learned ; 

For  she  taught  well,  nor  stinted  care  and  toil. 

Far  greater  was  this  gift  than  what  the  child 

Had  offered ;  yet  the  giver  kept  no  less 

For  aU  the  treasures  that  she  gave — 

Bather  increased  her  store  by  giving  it. 

There  is  a  better  gift  than  knowledge,  still. 
We  can  bestow — and  that  is  love,  the  gift 
That  God  gives  us,  and  bids  us  use  again. 
First  must  come  earthly  giving ;  so 
To  tune  our  hearts  for  heavenly  purposes. 
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And  Miriam  found  God  led  her,  step  by  step — 
From  giving  what  she  had,  she  learned  to  love, 
And  that,  with  God,  means  giving  what  we  are. 
The  love  she  gave  enriched  her  mightily 
Beyond  all  words.     Never  can  that  heart 
Be  poor  or  empty  where  God's  helpful  love 
Beigns  paramount     For  it  is  strictly  true^ 
The  more  that's  given,  the  more  there  is  possessed. 
The  key-note  of  our  Miriam's  life  had  been 
The  question,  *  What  to  give  V    And  now  she  gave 
In  loving  service,  deep  and  true,  herself. 
Upon  her  brow  God's  Peace  sat  visible ; 
Within  her  heart  God's  Joy  sang  evermore. 
Nought  was  too  hard,  and  nought  too  small,  to  do, 
Since  love  dwelt  in  it  all.     She  learned  in  truth 
The  use  of  self — to  give  it — ^heeding  not 
The  cry  around  her,  *  You  are  bound  to  get* 
But  little  money  could  she  ever  give, 
So,  learned  true  giving  can  dispense  with  it. 
In  sacrifice  thus  swallowed  up  of  love, 
We  understand  God's  dwelling  among  men, 
The  Lord  made  manifest ! 

L.  HiNTON  DOTHIE. 


THE    OPIUM    TRAFFIC. 

Bt   rev.    GRIFFITH   JOHNS. 


Are  we  not  Debtors  ? 

England  has  been  the  means  of  opening  the  Chinese  Empire  to 
the  merchants  of  the  world,  and  it  is  our  duty  as  a  Christian 
nation  to  take  a  deep  interest  in  its  highest  prosperity.  Moie- 
over,  our  connection  with  China  has  not  been  a  source  of  un- 
mixed blessing  to  the  people.  Think  of  the  opium  trade^  and  of 
the  unspeakable  evils  which  it  has  brought  upon  that  land.  The 
Chinese  call  us  devils,  and  when  I  think  of  this  unprincipled 
and  destructive  trade,  I  cease  to  wonder  at  it.  Previous  to  the 
year  1767  the  opium  trade  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese ;  but  the  quantity  annually  imported  did  not 
exceed  200  chests.  In  1773  we  find  the  East  India  Company 
in  the  field  as  importers  of  the  drug ;  and  under  its  auspices  and 
fostering  care  the  trade  grew  rapicQy,  so  as  to  reach,  in  1854,  as 
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much  as  78,354  chests.  I  cannot  now  go  over  the  sad  history 
of  the  shameful  trade,  nor  describe  the  selfish  conduct  of  the 
British  Government  in  respect  to  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
attempt  made  by  the  Emperor  Taukwang  to  put  an  end  to  the 
traffic  was  the  vmmediate  cause  of  our  first  war  with  China. 
That  war  cost  the  Chinese  21,000,000  dols.,  and  the  Island  of 
Hong  Kong,  to  say  nothing  of  the  great  losses  and  evils  it 
brought  with  it  to  the  Empire.  For  the  destroyed  opium  we  com- 
pelled the  Chinese  to  pay  6,000,000  dols.  When  all  was  over, 
our  plenipotentiary,  Sir  H.  Pottinger,  did  what  he  could  to  per- 
suade the  Chinese  to  legalize  the  traffic.  But  what  was  the 
Emperor's  reply  ?  *  It  is  true,'  said  he, '  I  cannot  prevent  the 
introduction  of  the  flowing  poison;  gain-seeking  and  corrupt 
men  wiU,  for  profit  and  sensuality,  defeat  my  wishes;  but 
nothing  will  induce  me  to  derive  a  revenue  from  the  vice  and 
miseiy  of  my  people.'  Noble  words !  They  are  worthy  of  being 
written  in  letters  of  gold.  To  my  mind  the  heathen  monarch 
stood  on  a  much  higher  moral  platform  than  the  Christian 
plenipotentiary. 

The  next  thing  Great  Britain  did,  through  Lord  Elgin,  was  to 
persuade  the  Chinese  Government  to  legalize  the  traffic,  and 
thus  cause  opium-smoking  to  become  a  safe,  respectable,  and 
general  practice  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The 
Chinese  pay  us  for  this  destructive  poison  from  £14,000,000  to 
£16,000,000  per  annum ;  whilst  the  value  of  the  British  produce 
exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  China  is  only  from 
£8,000,000  to  £10,000,000.  Such  is  the  position  of  Great 
Britain,  the  representative  of  Christianity  in  the  East,  in  China 
as  a  great  commercial  country.  But  opium  is  not  only  robbing 
the  Chinese  of  millions  of  money  year  by  year,  but  is  actually 
destroying  them  as  a  people.  It  undermines  the  constitution, 
ruins  the  health,  and  shortens  the  life  of  the  smoker;  destroys 
every  domestic  happiness  and  prosperity ;  and  is  gradually 
efiecting  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  deterioration  of  the 
nation  as  a  nation.  The  Chinese  teU  us  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  regular  opium-smokers  are  childless,  and  that  the  children 
of  the  others  are  few,  feeble,  and  sickly.  They  also  affirm  that 
the  family  of  the  opium-smoker  will  be  extinct  in  the  third 
generation.  When  a  man  smokes,  his  son  generally  smokes  also, 
and  begins  at  an  earlier  age  than  his  father  did  ;  so  that  if  the 
son  be  not  childless,  as  is  often  the  case,  his  children  are  bom 
with  feeble  constitutions,  and  die  prematurely.  Our  merchants 
and  Government  may  speak  of  the  opium  trade  as  a  '  political 
necessity/  and  as  being  'regulated  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.'  That  is  one  way  of  looking  at  it,  and  a 
very  soothing  way,  I  suppose,  to  those  who  are  interested  in  it. 
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Bat  the  Chinese  themselves  say  that  'England  trades  in  opium 
becaose  she  desiies  to  work  China's  rain/  'It  is  not  only/ 
writes  one  of  the  natives^ '  that  year  by  year  they  abstract  so 
many  millions  of  oar  money,  bat  the  direftd  appearances  seem 
to  indicate  a  wish  on  their  part  to  ntterly  root  oat  and  extirpate 
as  as  a  nation.'  Some  tell  as  that  the  ase  of  opium  is  not  a 
carse,  bat  a  comfort  and  a  benefit  to  the  hard-working  Chinese ; 
and  one  has  been  assaring  the  pablic  recently,  that  opium- 
smoking  is  as  innocuoas  as  the '  twiddling  of  one's  thumbs.' 
How  to  deal  with  statements  of  this  kind,  it  is  di£Scult  to  see. 
To  one  who  has  lived  in  the  country  for  twenty-six  years,  they 
appear  utterly  unaccountable.  I  would  not  in  any  case  put 
them  down  to  wilM  misrepresentation ;  and  yet  it  is  difficult  to 
ascribe  them  in  some  cases  to  ignorance.  All  that  I  wish  to 
afiSrm  is,  that  they  are  wholly  false,  and  that  opium-smoking  in 
China^  so  far  from  being  an  innocent,  enjoyment,  is  an  unmiti- 
gated curse  to  both  the  nation  and  the  individuaL 

The  missionary  is  made  to  feel  constantly  that  this  pernicious 
trade,  with  its  disgraceful  history,  speaks  more  eloquently  and 
convincingly  to  the  Chinese  mind  against  Christianity  than  he 
does  or  can  do  for  it.  The  trade  has  created  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  missionary  and  the  Grospels.  The  Chinese  cannot 
understand  how  the  same  people  can  bring  to  them  a  Qospel  of 
salvation  in  one  hand,  and  a  destructive  poison  in  the  other. 
They  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  us  to  fe^  such  a  tremendous 
interest  in  their  souls,  whilst  we  are  destroying  their  bodies  by 
the  million ;  and  they  have  their  doubts  as  to  whether  a  people 
who  could  carry  on  such  a  traffic  have  a  right  to  talk  to  them 
about  religion,  and  exhort  them  to  virtue.  Though  we,  as  mis- 
sionaries, are  free  from  the  abomination,  the  Chinese  cannot 
draw  the  line  of  demarcation.  And  then  they  will  ask :  '  Is 
this  trade  a  legitimate  fruit  of  Christianity?'  But,  granting 
that  Christianity  is  not  responsible  for  it,  and  that  it  is  carried 
on  in  spite  of  Christ's  golden  rule,  to  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  others  do  unto  us,  what  is  the  use  of  Christianity  if 
this  trade  is  a  specimen  of  its  influence  on  the  hearts  and  lives 
of  men  ? 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are  growing  opium  them- 
selves, and  that  they  will  continue  to  do  so,  whether  we  import 
it  or  not  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  possible  or  probable 
action  of  the  Chinese  in  the  matter.  It  is  for  us  to  wash  our 
hands  clean  of  the  iniquity,  and  allow  them  to  deal  with  it  as 
they  please.  The  trade  is  immoral,  and  a  foul  blot  on  England's 
escutcheon.  It  is  not  for  us  to  perpetrate  murder,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Chinese  from  committing  suicide.  It  is,  however, 
y  no  means  certain  that  the  Chinese  would  not  make  an  honest 
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effort  to  stop  the  native  growth,  if  we  would  only  give  them  a 
fair  chance  to  do  so,  by  stopping  the  importation.  I  believe 
they  would  make  the  attempt,  though  I  am  not  prepared  to 
promise  that  the  result  would  be  satisfactory.  I  cannot  close 
my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  opium-smoking  in  China  has  become 
so  common^  and  that  the  habit  has  such  a  hold  on  its  victim, 
that  in  my  most  calm  and  solemn  moments  I  can  see  no  hope 
except  in  God.  There  are  millions  in  China  to  whom  the  drug 
is  dearer  than  life  itself.  Even  if  the  foreign  trade  in  the  drug 
were  given  up,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  opium-smoking, 
and  consequently  opium-growing,  would  go  on  in  the  provinces. 
Ylin-Nan,  Kwei-Chow,  and  Sze-Chwan  are  red  with  the  poppy 
every  year ;  whilst  in  several  of  the  other  provinces,  it  is  exten- 
sively cultivated.  The  evil  is  now  one  of  enormous  magnitude ; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  no  legislative  measures  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese  Government,  however  honestly  adopted, 
will  put  an  end  to  it.  Be  that  as  it  may,  our  path  as  a  Christian 
nation  is  plain  enough.  We  have  inflicted  a  terrible  wrong  on 
the  people  of  China,  and  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  try  and  undo 
it,  by  abandoning  the  trade  at  once  and  for  ever,  ourselves,  and 
by  giving  them  every  sympathy  and  aid  in  our  power,  in  their 
attempt  to  banish  the  curse  from  within  their  own  borders. 
Would  to  God  it  were  possible  to  bring  the  British  Government 
to  see  the  wicked  character  of  the  traffic,  and  induce  them  to 
'sacrifice  their  opium  revenue  on  the  altar  of  our  national 
Christianity  and  China's  well-being !'  But  whatever  the  Govern- 
ment may  do,  the  Churches  of  England  have  a  clear  duty  to 
perfonn.  The  Gospel  is  the  one  divine  antidote  for  this  and  all 
other  plagues.  This  terrible  curse  has  been  inflicted  upon  the 
Chinese  by  England ;  and  now  it  is  for  England  in  deep  and 
genuine  earnestness  of  spirit,  to  enrich  them  with  the  greatest 
blessing  in  her  possession.  We  are  debtors  to  that  great  people, 
and  woe  unto  us  if  we  preach  not  the  Gospel  to  them. 


FAULT-FiyDiN6.~In  Massachusetts  lived  a  man  who  was  a  bold 
leader  of  all  o{)positions  to  religion,  and  always  ready  to  publish  abroad 
any  delinquencies  which  might  be  discovered  in  any  professor  of  religion. 
At  length  he  made  up  his  mind  to  remove  from  the  place  to  another  part 
of  the  country.  Meeting  the  pastor  of  a  church  one  day,  he  said,  after 
passing  the  usual  salutation,  *  Well,  I  suppose  you  know  that  I  am  going 
to  leave  town  soon ;  and  you  will  probably  be  glad  of  it'  *  Glad  of  it  1 
Why,  no'  said  the  minister  ;  ' you  are  one  of  our  most  useful  men,  and 
I  tmnk  I  shall  hardly  know  how  to  spare  you.'  Taken  aback  somewhat 
by  such  a  reply,  he  immediately  asked,  *  How  is  that  Y  *  Why,'  rejoined 
the  minister,  ^  there  can't  be  a  sheep  that  gets  a  foot  out  of  my  fold,  but 
that  you  will  always  bark  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  I 
think  vou  have  really  been  one  of  the  most  useful  watch-dogs  that  I  ever 
knew.^ 
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THE  QUAKERS. 
bt  rev.  abthub  mubsell. 

We  have  nothing  but  good  to  speak  of  the  sect  itself.  Its  very 
affectations,  fast  dying  out,  were  but  its  protest  against  affecta- 
tions more  vicious  and  exaggerated.  Quakers  have  been  called 
narrow,  prudent,  and  long-headed.  They  say  there  is  no  such 
phenomenon  as  a  poor  Quaker.  This  is  greatly  because  of  the 
quiet  liberality  and  unostentatious  charity  by  which  poverty  is 
lifted  to  gentility  and  helped  to  independence  by  the  striving 
and  the  thrifty  brotherhood.  They  have  been  called  politic  and 
trimming.  But  their  history  contradicts  the  charge.  No  body 
has  suffered  more  or  manlier  for  conscience'  sake  than  Quakers. 
They  are  enrolled  among  the  martyrs  of  the  past,  and  they  are 
first  amongst  the  philanthropists  of  the  present.  In  America, 
while  clergy  of  every  creed  and  merchants  and  statesmen  were 
scowling  on  the  black  slave,  and  rivetting  his  chain,  the  home  of 
the  Quaker  was  open  for  his  refuge,  and  his  homestead  was  the 
fugitive's  asylum.  If  a  sofb  footfall  comes  into  the  hospital 
where  sufferers  lie,  or  a  gentle  voice  is  heard  in  the  prisoner's 
cell,  it  has  often  been  the  footfall  and  the  voice  of  the  wearer  of 
the  Quaker  garb.  The  names  of  Fenn^  and  Fry,  and  Whitbread, 
and  Howard,  and  Wilberforce,  and  Marsh,  and  Nightingale,  and 
Bracebridge,  and  Garrison,  and  Sturge,  and  Bright,  are  not  names 
which  we  or  posterity  shall  associate  with  trimming  or  with 
policy.  They  have  denounced  war  as  a  satire  on  civilization, 
while  all  the  civilized  world  has  accepted  its  barbarizing  bann. 
Is  iJuit  trimming  and  politic  ?  Often,  as  I  have  been  walking 
home  upon  a  summer  or  an  autumn  Sabbath  evening  from  this 
place,  have  1  seen  the  minister  or  missionary  of  Christ  standing 
amongst  a  group  of  reverent  listeuers  at  the  foot  of  the  Sturge 
statue,  preaching  forth  the  offer  of  salvation  to  mankind.  And 
it  has  struck  me  that  if  human  consecration  were  needed  for  a 
temple  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  the  preacher  could  not  set  up  his 
wooden  Windsor  chair  in  a  more  sacred  place.  I  never  heaid  of 
bishop  or  archbishop,  of  cardinal  or  pope,  more  worthy  to  con- 
secrate a  spot  for  loving  preaching  than  was  Joseph  Sturge.  He 
himself  seems  to  be  standing  there  preaching  peace  on  earth, 
goodwill  to  man.  It  is  a  noble  text,  taken  by  a  noble  preacher; 
but  how  faintly  has  it  been  realized  by  history  since  he  passed 
away ! 

Such  is  the  sermon  which  is  preached  by  the  stone  lips  to 
which  we  give  life  now.  Upon  the  plains  of  Waterloo  there 
stands  a  great  bronze  lion,  forged  from  the  captured  guns  of 
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Britain's  foes  in  1815.  The  beast's  mouth  is  open,  and  seems 
snarling  through  his  teeth  over  the  battlefield.  When  I  saw  it 
last,  one  spring  noonday,  a  bird  had  built  its  nest  right  in  the 
lion's  mouth,  twining  the  twigs  of  the  downy  bed  where  the 
fledglings  nestled  around  the  very  teeth  of  the  metal  monster, 
and  from  the  very  jaws  of  the  bronze  beast  the  chirp  of  the 
swallows  seemed  to  twitter  forth  timidly  the  tocsin  of  peace. 
It  was  the  audacity  of  hope.  May  it  be  prophetic !  And  if  the 
spirit  of  your  philanthropist  ever  hovers  near  the  monument  you 
have  reared  in  his  good  memory,  may  he  find  that  the  note  has 
gathered  volume,  till  all  the  nations  of  the  world  unite  to  raise 
the  song. 

As  we  see  him  standing  at  these  five  ways,  the  olive  branch 
he  holds  seems  to  blossom  out  into  five  fair  twigs  upon  whose 
fronds  is  written  down  some  virtue  which  he  lived  to  spread : 
Industry,  Temperance,  Freedom,  Charity,  Peace.  He  was  the 
apostle  of  all  these.  May  the  leaves  which  teach  these  virtues 
fall  on  us !  And  while  we  use  the  five  senses  God  has  given  us 
for  our  highest  good,  and  for  our  brothers'  and  our  sisters'  benefit, 
as  avenues  only  for  what  is  pure,  and  outlets  for  that  which 
ia  of  good  report,  may  we  have,  beyond  the  realm  of  sense,  that 
sixth  and  highest  sense  of  all,  which  lives  as  seeing  the  invisible, 
even  that  faith  in  Christ  our  hope,  our  life,  our  all,  which  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for^  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. — 
Chrietian  Chronicle. 


PRACTICAL  COUNSELS. 

PerTnanent  Church  Life  and  Work. 

It  ia  not  necessary  to  pass  any  criticism  upon  the  work  of 
Messrs.  Moody  and  Sarikey,  or  upon  the  Salvation  Army,  in  our 
consideration  now  of  one  very  vital  matter,  viz.,  the  importance 
above  all  things  of  attending  to  those  ministrations  which  are 
essential  to  the  permanent  work  of  Christian  service.  Herein 
we  have  the  secret  of  all  real  and  successful  labour,  and  amid 
present-day  controversies  we  ought  to  keep  before  our  minds  the 
necessity  and  value  of  all  arrangements  which  have  to  do  with 
the  vital  efficiency  and  the  lasting  power  of  Christian  institu- 
tions. What  we  have  a  right  to  ask  is  this,  that  those  who  are 
so  readily  and  enthusiastically  enlisted  in  evangelistic  move- 
ments, which  have  in  them  the  pleasant  excitements  of  novelty, 
should  show  themselves  equally  ardent  in  the  difficult  and  con- 
stant Church  work  of  aggression  upon  evil,  and  conservation  of 
religious  force  and  feeling. 
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To  speak  personally :  when,  for  instance,  I  was  in  the  north,  I 
found  some  ardent  souls  taking  up  with  intense  enthusiasm 
special  prayer  meetings  who  never,  or  at  least  very  exception- 
ally^ attended  the  weekly  prayer  meetings  of  their  own  church; 
and  they  were  apt  to  look  somewhat  coldly  upon  those  who 
feared  tiiat  some  of  these  special  and  extra  engagements  on 
other  evenings  might  imperil  the  health  and  earnestness  of  the 
ordinary  gatherings  of  their  own  churches. 

There  can  he  no  manner  of  doubt  that  if  enthusiasm  were 
quickened  in  the  direction  of  strengthening  and  improving  the 
ordinary  agencies — ^philanthropic,  social,  and  spiritual — of  our 
own  churches,  a  very  powerful  and  permanent  uplifting  of  the  great 
free  church  life  of  our  social  communities  would  be  the  result 

To  maintain  life  in  centres  where  it  has  long  existed,  and  to 
set  in  order  new  work  for  Christ  where  there  is  a  probability  of 
its  permanent  power  and  progress,  is  a  noble  purpose ;  and  if  it 
is  not  so  full  of  excitement  as  the  evangelistic  work,  which  is 
sporadic  and  uncentered,  it  is  certainly  more  likely  to  add 
volume  to  the  broad  river  of  Christian  influence  in  our  midst 

Much  sympathy  should  be  shown  to  pastors  who  have  to 
maintain  religious  agencies  in  activity  and  efficiency  year  by 
year ;  for  do  we  not  see  those  pastors  who  very  ardently  under- 
take special  missions,  sometimes  setting  themselves  £ree  from 
permanent  pastorates,  because  they  find  themselves  unable  to 
give  thought  and  time  enough  to  work  which  requires  constant 
study  and  toil  ?  Church  work  is  carried  on  too  often  amid  the 
distressing  and  disheartening  influences  of  indifference  from 
those  whose  rejoicing  in  the  visitation  of  special  ministries  is  in 
inverse  proportion,  and  in  sad  contrast,  to  the  slender  strength 
they  contribute  towards  the  permanent  efficiency  of  church 
life. 

What  we  all  need  to  remember  in  these  days  is  this,  that 
there  never  was  an  age  in  which  the  preacher  had  to  work  amid 
conditions  which  demand  intellectual  and  spiritual  efficiency  of 
a  high  order,  not  only  to  keep  abreast  with  their  age,  but  to  make 
full  proof  of  their  ministry.  The  pastoral  changes  amongst  us, 
so  frequent  as  to  be  deplored,  would  not  be  nearly  so  frequent 
if  deacons  and  members  gave  hearty  cheer  to  men  who  are  bear- 
ing the  burden  and  heat  of  a  day,  which  has  in  it  the  scorching 
influences  of  criticism,  and  the  withering  influences  of  worldly 
tastes  and  habits. 

Too  often  the  visitor  to  great  cities  and  centres  goes  home  to 
the  rural  places  full  of  natural  admiration  of  the  great  crowds 
amid  which  he  has  worshipped  under  a  specially  popular  ministry, 
and  the  exciting  and  gladdening  influences  of  a  hearty  song 
and  service  in  great  contrast  to  the  town  or  the  village  gather- 
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ings  of  the  conntij  pastorates!  What  he  should  fed  is 
this — ^that  his  own  pastor  has  to  do  his  hard  work,  lackmg  the 
stimulus  of  such  excitement  in  his  own  church,  and  needing 
therefore  much  of  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  those  who  having 
visited  crowded  churches  are  wise  enough  to  understand  that  a 
laige  part  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  comes  from  the  well- 
filled  sanctuary,  and  that  men  give  more  liberally  and  work 
more  earnestly  when  they  are  inspired  by  extensive  co-operation 
and  cheerful  surroundings. 

We  say  all  this,  because  there  never  was  a  time  in  our  history 
as  Christian  Churches,  when  those  pastors  who  are  toiling 
in  our  towns  and  villages  needed  more  aid  in  giving  life  and 
extension  to  their  permanent  work. 

May  God  the  Holy  Ghost  thus  strengthen  and  keep  our 
brethren  everywhere ;  and  may  those  who  visit  them,  whether 
ministers  or  laymen,  speak  the  helpful  word,  do  the  helpful 
deed,  and  never  for  a  moment  accept  a  flattery  to  themselves  as 
to  their  ability,  or  success,  at  the  cost  of  brethren  who  are  often 
equally  able  and  earnest,  but  who  are  sometimes  surrounded  by 
a  dead-weight  of  indifference,  and  by  an  empty  love  of  novelty 
and  excitement. 

Te  who  read  these  words  try  to  accept  the  moral  of  them 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written,  and  do  your  best  to 
inspire,  and  comfort,  and  help,  those  who  are  labouring  hard  in 
the  less  favoured  fields  of  Church  life :  and  to  your  surprise  you 
will  find  that  the  pastor  who  before  felt  movable  becomes  very 
settled,  and  the  sermon  which  was  becoming  insipid  because  of 
languid  hearers,  is  now  fuller  than  ^ver  of  that  *  power  from  on 
high/  which  you  have  sought  for  the  preacher  in  prayer,  and 
secured  for  him  through  a  co-operation  of  hand  and  heart — of 
word  and  deed. 

N.B. — Any  friend  appreciating  this  paper  and  feeling  that  it 
may  do  good,  has  the  Editor's  permission  to  print  it  in  slips  for 
circulation,  or  to  reproduce  it  in  any  way  that  seems  best  to 
make  it  a  Practical  Counsel. 


LAMPS. 

As  there  are  not  street  lamps  in  Jerusalem,  one  must  have  his  lantern 
OT/antts  when  needing  to  be  in  the  streets  after  sunset ;  both  because  he 
would  be  laid  hold  of  by  the  guard  as  a  suspected  person  if  found  with- 
out a  light,  and  because  the  rough,  narrow  streets  really  require  it  Our 
Jerusalem  waiter,  Gabrael,  considered  it  as  regular  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
come  for  us  with  his  lantern  as  to  wait  at  table.  On  he  marched  before 
^  up  one  narrow  street  and  down  another,  always  holding  the  light  as 
near  the  ground  as  possible,  to  show  the  ruts  and  stones,  for  it  was  our 
feei  that  alone  seemed  to  need  the  light.  We  thus  found  new  meaning 
in  the  passage  :  *  Thy  Word  is  a  lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my 
P<xihJ—JI.  B<mar. 
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WITH  THE  CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  AT 

BRISTOL. 

The  forty-fourth  Autuoinal  Assembly  of  the  Ck)ngregational  Union  has 
just  been  held  at  Bristol,  under  circumstances  which  call  for  devoat 
thankfulness  from  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  extension  of  Christ's 
Kingdom.  This  is  the  third  time  that  the  Union  has  visited  Bristol 
In  1840  the  second  Autumnal  Assembly  was  held  in  the  old  Lecture 
Hall  of  Brunswick  Chapel,  which  proved  quite  large  enough  for  the 
occasion,  though  this  year  even  the  Chapel  itself  was  too  smaO  for  those 
who  wished  to  attend  the  devotional  service  with  which  the  Session 
opened.  Of  all  who  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  1A40, 
none  are  *  with  us  until  this  day.'  The  second  visit  was  in  1865,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  revered  David  Thomas,  to  whose  memory  touching 
reference  was  repeatedly  made  at  the  recent  Session.  Seventeen  years 
have  thus  passed  since  that  second  visit,  when  five  hundred  ddegates 
attended.  Meanwhile  the  Union  has  grown  in  numbers  and  usefulness. 
This  year  nearly  eleven  hundred  delegates  attended,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  the  recollections  of  their  visit  to  Bristol  will  be  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable, stimulating  to  much  useful  service. 

On  Monday,  Oct.  9th,  as  already  mentioned,  a  devotional  meeting  was 
held.  The  address  of  the  Bev.  Eustace  Conder,  D.D.,  was  admirably 
adapted  to  the  occasion.  Though  mainlv  addressed  to  pastors,  and 
urging  the  importance  of  a  deeper  spiritual  cultivation  of  heart  and  life, 
it  was  not  without  its  lesson  for  the  larger  circle.  He  very  truly  observed, 

Eastors  breathe  very  largely  the  atmosphere  that  is  warmed,  or  chilled, 
y  the  spiritual  temperature  of  the  lives  around  them.  If  a  minister, 
intensely  spiritual  in  his  own  heart,  has  a  cold,  worldly  congregation,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  his  will  be  a  useful  ministry.  He  will  have 
the  reward  of  the  faithful  minister,  but  the  reward  of  thettseful  minister 
is  not  only  the  crown  set  upon  the  head  of  the  faithful  workman,  but 
the  answer  to  the  prayers  of  a  believing  and  loving  Church. 

The  Assembly  met  on  the  following  morning  in  the  Baptist  Chapel, 
Broadmead,  an  ancient  sanctuary,  enlarged  and  modernised.  The 
address  from  the  chair  was  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Macfadyen,  'keen  in  humour,  and  evangelical  in  spirit' 
Doubtless  ere  this  many  of  our  readers  will  have  perused  the  very  full 
and  excellent  report  which  appeared  in  the  Independent,  or  the  separate 
issue  under  the  title  of  *  Faitnful  in  a  very  little,  faithful  also  in  much.' 
The  papers  and  addresses  that  followed  dealt  with  the  proposed  examin- 
ations of  the  young  in  Scriptural  knowledge  ;  also  middle-class  educa- 
tion. At  night  there  was  a  largely  attended  meeting  in  Colston  Hall, 
for  the  exposition  and  enforcement  of  free  church  principles. 

On  Wednesday  the  Assembly  agreed  to  petition  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  in  favour  of  the  closing  of  public-houses  on  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  delegates  from  various  free  churches  in  Bristol  presented  fraternal 
addresses,  to  which  the  Chairman  aptly  replied.  The  other  business 
included  a  statement  on  behalf  of  the  Jubilee  Fund  Committee,  by  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Hannay.  £180,000  had  been  promised  up  to  Sept  30th,  a 
sum  which  has  since  been  increased  to  £200.000.  An  appeal  was 
made  for  a  yearly  simultaneous  collection  in  aU  the  churches  during  the 
next  five  years,  and  I  hope  the  appeal  will  meet  with  the  hearty  and 
generous  response  it  deserves.  '  Evangelistic  work'  was  the  subiect  of 
three  interesting  papers.  Special  reference  was  made  to  the  *  Salvation 
Army,'  and  opinions  of  a  very  diverse  character  expressed.    In  the  after- 
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Doon  there  were  three  sectional  meetings^  at  which  'The  Supply  of 
Pu]l>its  with  appropriate  Lay  Agency/  *  The  Diaconal  System/  and  '  The 
Distinctions  between  the  Church  and  the  World'  were  discussed.  At 
night  Sir  Edwiard  Baines  presided  over  a  crowded  temperance  meeting 
at  Colston  Hall,  while  sermons  were  being  preached  in  five  different 
churches  in  Bristol,  and  public  meetings  held  in  twelve  adjacent  towns. 

On  Tharsday  morning  the  attendance  at  the  Assembly  showed  no 
falling  off.  Delegates  from  Scotland,  Ir^and,  and  New  Zealand  de- 
liyered  appropriate  addresses,  and  the  attention  of  the  churches  was 
again  called,  oy  resolution,  to  the  *  Committee's  Report  on  Intemper- 
ance of  1877.'  Considerable  interest  was  excited  by  the  visit  of  the  Dean 
of  Bristol,  Canon  Girdlestone,  and  a  number  of  Anglican  clergymen,  who, 
on  behalf  of  a  majority  of  the  clergy  of  Bristol,  presented  an  address  to 
the  Union,  in  which  they  '  acknowledged  with  gratitude  the  piety  and 
zeal,  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  members  of  its  ministry,  and  the 
abundant  blessing  with  which  [it  has  pleased  Qod  to  prosper  their 
wort' 

The  speeches  of  the  deputation  were  frank  and  brotherly,  and  Dr.  Mac- 
fadyen  made  a  noble  reply.  At  the  close  one  and  all  united  in  singing 
Bemard^s  hymn — 

*  Jesus,  the  very  thought  of  Thee.' 

Then  thd  blessing  was  pronounced,  and  thus  the  Assembly  was  closed 
in  a  way  never  to  be  forgotten. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  People's  Meeting  was  held,  when  Colston  Hall 
was  again  crowded,  though  '  CnUdren's  Services '  were  also  being  held  in 
various  parts  of  the  city.  A  Communion  service  at  Redland  Fark,  on 
Friday  morning,  brought  the  meeting  fittingly  to  an  end.  The  last 
hymn,  *  Come  let  us  join  our  friends  above.'  was  very  touching,  the 
impression  evidently  very  marked.  At  the  close  '  Good-bye '  was  heard 
on  every  hand,  and  all  began  to  realize  that  the  meetings  were  over. 

Looking  back  upon  them,  I  can  but  feel  that  the  hope  expressed 
by  one  of  the  speakers  was  fulfilled  :  '  I  trust  that  there  will  be  felt  in 
these  meetings  the  breath  of  a  Spirit  which  shall  move  us  all  to  give 
ourselves  to  Christ  in  a  fuller  consecration  than  ever  of  all  our  powers — 
the  breath  of  the  Spirit  by  whose  inspiration  alone  we  can  fitly  do  our 
part  here  in  the  labour  and  conflicts  of  Christ's  Kingdom.' 

The  writer  of  the  above  sketch  would  add  that  brevity  has  compelled 
him  to  omit  the  names  of  many  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  They 
numbered  more  than  sixty,  the  great  bulk  of  them  being  men  who  have 
not  hitherto  taken  prominent  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Union. 
Nor  would  he  omit  to  record  that  a  well-attended  and  spirited  meeting 
was  held  of  the  Council  of  the  Congregational  Church  Aid  Society,  and 
that  the  managers  of  the  Pastors'  Retiring  Fund  were  gladdened  at  their 
meeting  by  hearing  that  an  anonymous  donor  had  sent  them  £2,000 
through  the  Jubilee  Fund. 

H. 

'  Have  you  ever  seen  those  marble  statues  in  some  public  stjuare  or 
garden,  which  art  has  so  fashioned  into  a  perennial  fountain,  that 
through  the  lips  or  through  the  hands  the  clear  water  flows  in  a  per- 
petual stream,  on  and  on  for  ever ;  and  the  marble  stands  there — 
passive,  cold — making  no  effort  to  arrest  the  gliding  water  1  It  is  so  that 
Time  flows  through  the  hands  of  men  ....  so  that  the  destiny  of  nine 
men  out  of  ten  accomplishes  itself  sUpping  away  from  them,  aimless, 
useless,  till  it  is  too  late.' — Eobertion, 
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MSHOBIALB  OF  JOHK  CURWBN.       By  hb  BOD,  J.    SpENCBB    CuBWEN. 

London  :  J.  Carwen  and  Son,  8,  Warwick  Lane,  E.C. 
^  The  Christian  Church  is  much  indebted  to  the  subject  of  these  memo- 
rials for  his  successful  endeavour  to  improve  the  service  of  song  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord.  The  volume  is  a  remarkably  well  condensed  and 
interesting  biography,  and  the  index  is  admirably  arranged.  There  is 
not  a  chapter  that  is  not  full  of  entertaining;  and  interesting  contempo- 
rary history.  The  photographic  likeness  which  accompanies  the  book  is 
a  very  good  one ;  and  the  chapter  on  Mr.  Corwen's  home-life,  by  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Banks,  is  rich  in  true  pathos,  and  in  delicate  delineation 
of  bis  closing  days.  Mr.  Curwen  belonged  to  a  family  well  known  and 
much  belov^  in  Congregational  circles.  This  memoir  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  who  knew  him — and  to  know  was  to  love  him  and  to  respect  him. 
We  cordially  commend  the  volume  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  Vision  of  Patmos.    By  the  Rev.  W.  R  Stephens,  M.A.,  British 
Chaplain  at  Brussels.    London  :  £lliot  Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Bow. 

We  have  here  a  very  readable  and  spiritual  volume.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  go  into  the  mysterious  subject  of  the  Vials.  We  have  excellent  reflec- 
tions on  the  Priesthood  of  Christ,  the  Purity  of  Christ,  the  Omniscience 
of  Christ,  the  Unchangeableness  of  Christ,  the  Kingly  Office  of  Christ, 
the  Qlory  of  Christ — with  a  closing  chanter  on  the  Ever-Living  Saviour. 
There  is  a  very  good  appeal  on  p.  87,  wnich  speaks  the  tone  of  the  whole 
book  :  '  Seek  to  know  Christ  %n  you,  as  your  highest  privilege ;  Christ 
with  you,  as  your  surest  protection  ;  Christ  before  you,  as  your  safest  ex- 
ample ;  Christ  above  you,  as  beckoning  and  encouraging  you  on  in  yoor 
heavenward  course ;  and  Christ  at  the  Father's  ric^ht  hand,  as  the  assured 
pledge  that  where  He  is.  you,  his  servant,  must  also  be.'  '  Laus  Deo'  is 
its  conclusion.    It  is  well  printed,  and  well  got  up. 

St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Cokinthians.    By  Rev.  J.  Aoab  Beet. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.C. 

This  is  a  noble  half -guinea  volume,  by  one  who  has  already  given  as 
'  A  Commentary  on  St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'  which  Bishop 
Ellicott  said  was  '  most  carefully  executed,'  and  Dean  Vaughan  said  was 
'  a  remarkable  contribution  to  the  sound  theology  of  England.'  The 
present  volume  claims  to  be  not  only  an  exposition  of  tiie  Corinthians, 
out  a  contribution  to  the  biography  of  St.  Paul  and  the  early  history 
of  the  Christian  Church.  We  renoice  in  such  contributions  as  these  to 
Systematic  Theology,  and  if  we  do  not  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times, 
there  is  a  considerable  reaction  in  this  direction. 

The  author  has  done  his  work  in  a  very  able,  fair,  and  honest  way. 
This  is  how  he  speaks  of  the  opponents  of  the  great  facts  of  Christianity: 
'  To  many  writers  who  have  denied  the  great  facts,  for  which  in  these 
volumes  I  have  strenuously  contended.  Biblical  scholarship  and  the 
Church  of  Christ  owe.  b^  the  kind  providence  of  Ood,  an  immense  debt 
Even  tiie  spiritual  indinerence  with  which  some  of  tiiem  have  handled 
sacred  subiecto  has  not  been  without  advantage.  ^  For  it  has  left  them 
free  from  the  prejudices  which  have  warped  the  judgment  of  so  many 
earnest  Christians.  And  their  devotion  to  the  philosophic  study  of  the 
sacred  lan^^uages,  and  of  the  text,  and  narratives,  ana  teaching  of  the 
Bible,  lookmg  at  all  these  from  a  human  point  of  view,  has  produced  the 
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best  results.  For  like  the  Personal  Word,  the  Written  Word  is  thoroughly 
human  as  well  as  divine.  Bat  while  cheerfully  acknowledging  this  debt. 
I  notice,  in  many  of  their  foUowers,  of  whom  not  a  few  are  honest  and 
sincere  seekers  after  truth,  a  wonderful  readiness  to  built  up  important 
theories  on  the  scantiest  foundation,  and  to  accept  with  amazing  confi- 
dence, an  hypothesis  unhear^  of  till  yesterday.  One  is  tempted  to  think 
that  some  of  them  make  up  for  faith  by  a  large  amount  of  credulity.' 
Very  emphatically  does  the  author  say,  *  Our  only  safeguard  amid  ti^e 
Babel  of  opinions  around  us  is  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
Scripture.' 

We  notice  that  Mr.  Beet  is  to  proceed  next  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians,  thus  completing  the  epistles  written  during  St.  Paul's  third  mis- 
sionary joumev.  May  the  author  have  life  and  strength  to  accomplish 
his  pprposes,  which  extend  on  to  the  other  epistles. 

Amid  all  the  learned  literature  on  the  epistles,  there  is  still  room  for 
such  scholarly,  earnest,  and  able  volumes  as  this  one.  The  preliminary 
table  of  contents  is  a  great  aid  to  the  study  of  the  volume. 

The  Bibliotheca  Sacra.  Edited  by  W.  A.  Park.  VoL  xxxix. 
Andover  :  W.  F.  Draper.    London  :  Triibner  and  Co. 

This  periodical  is  now  in  its  fifty-second  year,  and  proves  its  vitality  by 
its  continued  manifestation  of  intellectual  power  and  ever-fresh  interest. 
We  know  of  no  publication  that  can  take  its  place  in  the  higher  range  of 
Biblical  criticism  and  scholarship.  The  article  in  July,  on  *  The  Integrity 
of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,'  is  worth  the  cost  of  the  whole  number.  We  trust 
that  the  lighter  literature  wiU  not  displace  the  more  solid  studies  pro- 
vided for  Christian  students  in  such  a  periodical  as  the  JBibliotheca 
Sacra, 

TflE  World  Kedeemed  :  a  Poeh  in  Six  Books.  Edderlinb  and 
OTHER  Poems,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Tidd  Matson,  author  of  *The 
Inner  Life,'  *  A  Summer  Evening  Reverie,* '  The  Pleasures  of  the 
Sanctuary,' '  Epithalamion,'  etc.,  etc.    Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  Matson  commanded  a  position  in  the  first  rank  of  modern  min- 
strels years  ago  by  his  'Summer  Evening  Reverie 'and  his  exquisite 
little  lyrics.  Since  then  he  has  laid  the  Church  under  lasting  obligation 
bv  his  beautiful  hymns  :  '  0  blessed  Life,  the  heart  at  rest !' '  In  whom 
shall  I  find  comfort  Y  '  God  is  in  His  Temple  ;'  '  Lord,  I  was  blind  ;' 
'  Teach  me,  O  Lord,  Thy  holy  way,'  and  many  others ;  and  once  again 
he  comes  to  the  front  with  these  two  volumes,  the  one  a  deeply  religious 
and  powerful  epic,  filled  with  lofty  imagerv  and  noble  purpose ;  the 
other  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  tuneful  lays  and  goodf  lyrics  grave 
and  gay. 

Mr.  Matson 's  range  both  of  subject  and  method  is  weU-nigh  limitless. 
He  has  essayed,  and  that  successfully,  every  mode  and  metre.  There  is 
a  Wordsworthian  insight  into  nature's  moods  and  mysteries  visible  on 
many  a  page  ;  the  thoughts  are  elevated  and  inspiring,  and  the  verse  is 
graceful  and  melodious  as  summer  breeze  ornppling  rilL  These  are 
poems  such  as  poets  love.  Every  one  of  them  evinces  the  true  artistic 
touch  and  finish,  while  yet  suggesting  a  spontaneity  independent  of  all 
art. 

Very  heartily  we  commend  them  to  all  lovers  of  genuine  poetry,  as 
distinguished  irom  the  pretty  puerilities  of  some  of  our  modern  versifi- 
cation. 
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A  POPULAK    COMMENTAKY  ON    THE    NeW    TESTAMENT,  BY    EnGUBH 
AND    AmEBICAN     ScHOLABS     OF    VABIOUS    DENOMINATIONS,   with 

illostrations  and  maps,  edited  by  Philip  Schaff,  D.D^  LL-D.,  in 
4  vols.    Vol.  iii  The  Epistles  of  St  Paul.    T.  and  T.  Clark. 

The  third  volume  of  this  useful  and  attractive  Commentary  for  the 
English  reader  fully  sustains,  if  it  does  not  augment,  the  reputation 
secured  by  the  previous  volumes.  To  the  text  of  the  Authorizea  Version 
is  appended  the  new  readings  and  translations  of  the  He  vised  Version, 
and  each  chapter  or  complete  paragraph  is  followed  by  admirable  notes, 
which  give  the  results  of  modern  exegesis  without  its  processes  or  the 
wearying  iteration  of  divergent  interpretations.  Dr.  Schaff,  the  editor 
of  the  EngUsh  translation  of  Lanse  s  great  work,  has  himself  treated, 
with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  M.  Riddle,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians.  Dr.  Riddle  has  contributed  the  Commentary  on  Ephesians 
and  Colossians ;  to  Dr.  Rawson  Lumby  has  been  assigned  Philippians 
and  Philemon.  Principal  Brown,  of  Aberdeen,  has  discussed  the 
Corinthians;  Dr.  Marcus  Dodd,  the  Thessalonians ;  Dean  Plumptre, 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  and  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  that  to  Titus. 

The  ability  and  scholarship  of  these  distinguished  Biblical  students 
deserve  ample  aclmowledgment  and  thanks.  AH  the  principal  questions 
affecting  the  genuineness  and  integrity  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  are  briefly 
discussed.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  with  such  wnters,  under  such 
well-known  editorial  supervision,  no  favour  is  shown  to  theories  which 
would  invert  the  order  of  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians,  or  discharge 
any  chapters  from  that  to  the  Romans,  or  reject  the  Pastoral  Epistles : 
or  those  to  the  Colossians  or  Ephesians.  All  the  great  problems  are  well 
approached,  and  the  Commentarv  is  judicious  and  reasonable.  These 
singularly-attractive,  well  printed  and  illustrated  volumes  will  form  a 
household  treasure  wheresoever  Sunday-school  teachers  or  others  are 
longing  for  intelligent  help  in  the  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 

Wise  Wokds  and  Loving  Deeds,  a  Book  of  Bioobaphies  fob  Gibls. 
By  E.  Condeb  Qbay.    Third  edition.    London  :  T.  Fisher  Unwin, 

1882. 

We  have  here  very  graphic  and  interesting  biographies  of  Mary  Somer- 
ville,  Lady  Duff  Gordon,  Sarah  Martin,  Ann  Taylor,  Charlotte  Elliott^ 
Madame  Feller,  Baroness  Bunsen,  Amelia  Sieveking,  Mary  Carpenter, 
and  Catherine  Tait  Some  of  the  sketches  have  appeared  beiore  in 
Good  Words  and  the  Sunday  Magazine^  but  they  deserve  a  permanent 
place  in  literature,  and  this  reprint  in  a  third  edition  proves  that  they 
are  securing  the  circulation  that  they  so  well  deserve.  The  words  of 
Kingsley  form  a  vety  good  prelude  to  them. 

'  Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let  who  will  be  clever  ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all  day  long  ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and  the  vast  for  ever 

One  sweet  song.' 
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'BRING    YOUR    FATHER;' 

'  OB, 

CHRISTMAS  GATHERINGS. 

This  was  Pharaoh's  message  to  Joseph,  his  Prime  Minister: 
'  Now  thou  art  commanded,  this  do  ye ;  take  you  wagons  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt  for  your  little  ones,  and  for  your  wives,  and 
bring  your  father,  and  come.' 

Family  gatherings,  then,  are  old  as  history!  Governments 
change.  There  was  Patriarchal  government— government  by 
Judges — government  by  Kings  in  old  Judea;  and  there  are 
governments  now,  Imperialist — Monarchical — ^Republican.  But 
the  family  remains  ever  and  always  the  same,  founded  by  God, 
and  rooted  as  much  in  the  constitution  of  human  life  as  the 
mountains  are  fast  rooted  in  the  earth. 

Social  philosophers  have  arisen  in  the  old  world  and  the  new, 
whose  aim  has  been  to  subvert  the  home ;  but  the  end  of  all 
such  devices  has  been  seen  to  be  anarchy  and  misery.  Nay, 
more.  The  Roman  Church  for  ages,  and  even  now  in  its  debased 
influences,  has  tried  to  create  a  higher  ideal  than  that  of 
*  Home  ;*  and  has  striven  to  seclude  the  young  from  home  in- 
fluences and  home  ties,  and  make  them  the  children  of  a  church, 
whose  authority  should  be  supreme  over  and  subversive  of  that 
of  home. 

But  everything  that  is  against  God*s  Law  in  the  constitution 
of  the  universe  reveals  in  time  its  folly  and  mistake.  When  the 
State  tried  to  become  a  parent  in  the  old  Pagan  States,  and  when 
Home  tried  to  become  one  in  the  new  Christian  world,  the 
result  was  the  same ;  for  experience  said.  This  is  death  and  dark- 
ness, not  life  and  beauty  I  Man  beheld  all  that  his  own  wisdom 
had  undertaken,  and  behold,  it  was  very  bad. 

It  is  well  to  think  of  these  things  whenever  our  ideal  is  tempted 
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to  become  ascetic  with  Eome,  or  socialistic  after  false  philoso- 
phies ;  then  life  becomes  feeble  and  artificial,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
removed  from  fellowship  with  love  and  duty,  and  loses  all 
robustness  and  glory.  The  religion  of  household  care  and  com- 
merce may  not  seem  so  pathetic  and  solemn  as  Jo  the  ideal 
women  we  see  pictured  in  art,  the  pallid  brow  and  uplifted  hands, 
clinging  to  a  rock  mid  seas,  or  pensive  gazei^  on  a  cross, 
but  it  is  far  nobler.  Life  is  robed  only  in  a  garment  of  poor 
homespun  duty,  but  it  is  this  that  God  made  us  to  wear ;  and  as 
such,  it  is  comely  in  His  sight.  The  religion  which  sees  no 
glory  in  the  daily  self-denials,  common  cares,  gentle  handicrafts, 
and  infinite  managements  of  a  mother's  life  in  a  busy  home,  is 
only  pinchbeck  monasticism,  and  not  the  bright  gold  of  Christian 
life. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  considerations  by  the  beautiful 
etching  which  constitutes  the  text.  The  scene  is  rich  in  ideas 
connected  with  the  family  constitution,  and  as  such,  let  us  seek 
to  unfold  its  suggestive  teachings. 

A  Good  Man  carries  the  Old  Home  in  his  Heart 

Joseph's  was  not  a  self-chosen  pilgrimage ; '  so  then,  it  was  not 
you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God.*  He  knew  that.  It  was, 
however,  overruled  by  God  for  highest  ends.  The  lad  would 
not  have  chosen  Egypt,  but  a  Higher  Will  brought  good  out  of 
evil.  It  is  wise  and  well  that  enterprise  and  energy  should 
characterize  a  nation's  sons,  but  they  need  not  forget  the  old 
home.  Surely,  however,  if  anyone  might  have  cut  ofif  the  re- 
membrances of  home,  it  was  the  cruelly-treated  Joseph  !  That 
he  owed  his  brethren  nothing  everyone  must  admit — ^nothing, 
indeed,  but  what  all  Christians  owe  to  their  enemies  and  to 
themselves — the  sovereignty  of  love  over  enmity. 

This  man,  successful,  honoured,  uplifted  to  be  Prime  Minister 
of  Egypt,  tried  to  exile  the  old  home  from  his  heart.  The  narra- 
tive in  a  previous  chapter  tells  us  this  (xli.  51)  :  *  And  Joseph 
called  the  name  of  the  firstborn  Manasseh :  For  God,  said  he, 
hath  made  me  forget  all  my  toil,  and  all  my  father's  house.' 
But  one  sight  of  the  dear  old  faces  broke  down  all  his  power  to 
exile  them  from  his  heart.  '  And  Joseph  saw  his  brethren,  and 
he  knew  them.'  '  And  he  turned  himself  about  from  them  and 
wept.'  *  And  he  asked  them  of  their  welfare,  and  said,  Is  your 
father  well,  the  old  man  of  whom  ye  spake  ?  Is  he  yet  alive  f 
'  And  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  saw  his  brother  Benjamin,  his 
mother's  son.* 

And  then,  when  he  made  himself  known  unto  them,  *he  wept 
aloud :  and  the  Egyptians  and  the  house  of  Pharaoh  heard.' 
•Tell  my  father,'  he  says,  'that  God  hath  made  me  lord  of 
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'  Egypt ;'  and  *  there  will  I  nourish  him,'  Mark  that !  The  word 
'  father '  comes  up  in  every  utterance.  *  And  ye  shall  tell  my 
father  *  of  all  my  glory  in  Egypt.'  He  never  felt  how  great  that 
glory  was  till  now. 

So  you  see,  and  it  is  interesting  to  read  deeply  enough  into 
the  narrative,  to  mark  this,  that  he  had  not  forgotten  all  his 
toil,  and  his  father's  house.' 

Go  where  you  may,  you  cannot  cut  ofif  the  entail  of  memory. 
You  may  blot  out  the  oil-painting,  and  put  in  a  figure  where 
there  was  a  tree,  a  rock  where  there  was  a  boat,  but  you  can- 
not blot  out  memory;  and  the  home  of  childhood  should  be 
made  bright,  musical,  cheerful,  gladdening,  and  devout;  for  a 
gloomy  childhood  is  a  shadow  over  the  whole  of  life.  Above  all, 
Christ,  who  loved  and  redeemed  us,  should  be  the  name  above 
every  name  :  the  first  for  childhood  to  hear,  that  it  may  be  the 
last  that  manhood  can  forget. 

Here  then  is  home  on  a  visit  to  Joseph.  We  may  be  sure  he 
did  not  act  the  great  man  to  his  brethren.  Successful  as  he  was, 
he  did  not  patronize  his  father.  The  old  man  would  receive  that 
righteous  reverence  which  is  so  beautiful  when  it  is  simple  and 
natural  Blessings  on  the  head  of  Jacob !  he  was  almost  young 
again.  His  spirit  revived;  'and  Israel  said,  It  is  enough; 
Joseph  my  son  is  yet  alive :  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die.' 
Well,  all  the  Pharaohs  could  not  have  been  the  worst  of  men. 
This  one  seems  to  have  been  quite  excited  with  helpful  interest 
about  the  visit  of  Jacob.  We  may  understand,  too,  what  sort  of 
a  man  Joseph  was,  for  all  the  servants  liked  him.  If  I  were  an 
artist  I  should  take  this  into  account,  and  keep  all  that  was 
proud,  and  hard,  and  overbearing  out  of  Joseph's  manner  and 
countenance  (verse  16) :  *  And  it  pleased  Pharaoh  well,  and  his 
servants.' 

So  when  the  dust  of  the  cavalcade  arose  in  the  distance,  and 
the  procession  came  along  the  desert  track,  we  can  see  servants 
peering  into  the  distance,  and  the  princes  and  the  nobles  ex- 
pectant too;  and  with  a  heart,  the  beating  of  which  could 
almost  be  heard  by  others,  Joseph  himself! 

In  a  True  Home  every  Lost  Child  Lives, 

Gk)d  wants  every  wandering  child  home.  While  we  are  yet 
a  great  way  off,  He  comes  forth  to  meet  us. 

Jacob  had  many  sons,  and  these  sons  had  wives,  and  then 
fresh  children  came  into  the  world:  'his  sons  and  his  sons' 
sons ;'  *  his  daughters  and  his  sons'  daughters.'  Children — ^grand- 
children !  But  these  words, '  Joseph  is  not !'  constitute  a  little 
window  into  the  chamber  of  Jacob's  heart.    If  you  have  ever 
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lost  a  child,  you  still  say  in  the  words  of  the  beautifal  poem, 
*  We  aife  seven !' 

And  if  Joseph  is  away — ^far  away — ^lost  to  you  in  the  saddest 
of  all  senses,  he  lives  in  your  heart  Tou  will  not  all  meet, 
perhaps,  at  the  same  table  this  Christmas,  but  you  will  think  of 
Joseph.  It  may  be,  that  in  many  homes  there  will  be  family 
reunion — complete  reunion.  It  does  not — it  cannot  often 
happen ;  and  when  it  does,  there  is  a  feeling  as  if  the  murmur- 
ing ocean  of  change,  and  loss,  and  death  must  be  near  at  hand, 
and  would  come  up  to  the  beach  presently.  At  least,  that  I 
know  is  the  feeling  of  many,  who  wonder,  shall  we  ever  meet  so 
again  ? 

But  here  they  come  this  time.  Pharaoh's  wagons — not  ones 
likely  to  break  down  in  the  journey,  for  it  was  no  hastily  im- 
provised caravan.  There  would  be,  indeed,  the  beetle  or  some 
symbol  of  Egypt  upon  the  wagons ;  but  what  a  pleasant  time 
the  children  must  have  had — wagons  and  horses,  and  good 
spirits  in  all  the  company.  Well,  it  is  never  wise  to  anticipate 
trouble.  We^  with  the  lens  of  history,  can  see  another  greater 
procession  coming  along  the  way  back,  very  stately,  very  august, 
bearing  Jacob, '  still  in  death,'  to  the  land  of  his  fathers ;  bat^ 
thank  God,  no  glimpses  are  given  us  of  these  last  occasions 
before  they  come,  and  so  I  think  we  may  say  of  thi««  pilgrim^e 
to  Egypt,  that  it  was  a  cheery  cortege. 

When  should  we  ever  have  a  merry  Christmas  if  we  allowed 
prophetic  visions  of  the  future  to  fill  our  minds  ?  No !  We  must 
remember  that  our  fathers  tried  to  fulfil  the  cheerful  side  of  life, 
amid  their  griefs  and  losses,  amid  revolutions,  wars,  and  troubles. 
No  age  has  been  exempt  from  these,  and  unless  we  are  to  banish 
'  the  merry  heart  that  doeth  good  like  a  medicine,'  we  must 
make  life  cheerful  amid  its  mundane  conditions.  When  the 
thought  of  all  this  overmasters  us,  we  soon  become  one  of  three 
things :  either  cynics,  or  misanthropists,  or  ascetics. 

A  lost  child  restored !  An  outcast  child  honoured !  Surely 
this  is  a  time  for  gladness  !  Surely  if  escape  from  famine  was  one 
source  of.  thankfulness,  yet  deeper  than  this  was  the  fact  that 
in  God's  great  granary  of  providence  the  bread  of  love  had  been 
preserved ;  that  instead  of  reproach  to  his  brethren,  and  foiget- 
fulness  of  his  father's  house,  there  was  welcome  in  the  heart  of 
Joseph  for  them  all ! 

The  Time  comes  when  the  Father  Visits  the  Son. 

This  is  beautiful.  And  it  is  a  parable  of  that  which  occurs 
sometimes  now.  When  the  old  home  comes  to  visit  the  success- 
ful SOD,  and  he  heads  the  table,  and  feels  not  that  he  does  his 
father  honour,  but  that  the  father  honours  him  by  his  presence^ 
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this  is  all-glorious.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  old  world,  of  which 
China  is  one  of  the  permanent  shoots,  does  not  set  us  an  illus- 
triouB  example  in  this  respect,  viz.,  the  honour  due  to  age  and 
parentage.  Just  as  I  am  sure  that  old  Greece  might  teach  us 
reverence,  for  a  young  man  would  rise  in  an  assembly  in  Greece 
And  give  his  place  to  an  old  man  at  once. 

flippant  familiarity  in  speech  is  unseemly  in  relations  between 
the  yoang  and  the  old,  for  speech  is  an  index  of  character ;  and 
the  want  of  real  reverence  will  be  manifest  in  tone  as  well  as  in 
word.  Joseph  seemed  to  feel  a  culmination  of  kindly  provi- 
dence in  the  fact  that  his  father  should  know  of  his  glory  in 
^Sypt ;  and  I  trust  that  many  a  son's  heart  will  leap  in  future 
days  when  he  sees,  amid  the  faces  looking  on  with  rapt  interest 
in  some  time  of  honour  and  reward,  the  face  of  his  father. 

God  have  pity  on  those  where  the  picture  is  reversed — ^where 
the  darker  aspects  of  life  are  revealed — where  the  father  comes 
to  help  the  son  out  of  debt^  or  to  visit  him  in  prison,  or  to  try 
and  throw  some  robes  of  decency  over  a  dishonoured  reputation ! 
For  as  the  Great  Father  says,  *  How  can  I  give  thee  up  V  And 
again,  *  Oh,  Ephraim,  what  shall  I  do  unto  thee  V  so  every  true 
father  feels  an  interest  in  his  son  unto  'this  last'  What  a 
pathetic  picture  is  that  where  the  poor  king  cries,  *  Would  that 
I  had  died  for  thee,  0  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son !' 

May  none  of  these  gloomy  sides  of  the  picture  ever  represent 
your  home  or  mine!  We  turn  with  renewed  interest  and 
pleasure  to  this  text,  and  see  the  old  man  journeying  to  his  son's 
home,  to  see  all  his  glory  in  the  land  of  Egypt. 

The  Journey  ia  that  of  a  Religious  Old  Man. 

Israel  took  his  journey,  and  '  came  to  Beersheba,  and  offered 
sacrifices  unto  the  God  of  his  father  Isaac'  Then  he  thought  of 
his  father.  We  smile  at  old  men  finding  it  difficult  to  think 
themselves  old — their  own  childhood  is  such  a  little  way  behind. 
But  yesterday  'Eachel  died  and  was  buried  in  the  way  to 
Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem,  and  Jacob  set  a  pillar  upon  her 
grave.'  But  yesterday  God  appeared  unto  him,  as  a  young  man, 
when  he  came  out  of  Padan-Aram,  and  blessed  him,  and  called 
him  'Israel'  And  now  God  spake  again  unto  Israel  in  the 
visions  of  the  night,  and  said, '  Jacob,  Jacob.  And  he  said.  Here 
am  I.  And  he  said,  I  am  God,  the  God  of  thy  father :  fear  not 
to  go  down  into  Egypt.'  How  kind !  To  make  the  journey 
pleasant,  God  takes  away  all  fear,  all  anxiety.  '  I  will  go  down 
with  thee  into  Egypt ;  and  I  will  also  surely  bring  thee  up  again.' 

Here  is  an  old  man  reminded  of  his  father,  just  as  Paul  re- 
minds Timothy  of  his  mother  Lois,  and  his  grandmother  Eunice. 

Do  not  break  a  religious  ancestry.    Faith  may,  and  must  with 
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the  ever- widening  ages,  take  new  forms.  There  is  no  finality  to 
religious  theories.  The  new  wine  of  science  and  history  hursts 
the  old  bottles ;  and  theoretically,  truth  must  be  put  into  new 
ones.  We  cannot  help  that.  It  is  good  for  us  to  learn  in  every 
age  to  find  out  the  new  aspects  and  adaptations  of  the  Gospel — 
good  to  feel  that  all  that  has  been  mistaken  and  narrow  has 
been  human  interpretation  and  not  Divine  revelation ;  but  how 
blessed  it  is  to  feel  that  the  Gospel  itself  never  changes — that 
they  who  are  of  faith  are  blessed  with  faithful  Abraham,  who 
saw  Christ's  day  and  was  glad. 

We  offer  our  sacrifices  of  love,  and  trust,  and  thanksgiving  to 
the  same  Saviour  that  our  fathers  did.  We  sing  the  old  hymns. 
We  love  to  listen  to  the  sweet  refrain  of  the  angels,  *  Peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  men ;'  and  we  anticipate  the  day  when 
we  shall  sing  the  new  song  with  all  the  ransomed  host, '  Worthy 
is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain  to  receive  honour,  and  power,  and 
blessing,'  in  the  great  home-gathering  of  the  Father's  house. 

And  now  the  procession  must  be  coming  in  sight.  '  All  the 
souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob  which  came  out  of  Egypt  were  three 
score  and  ten.    And  they  came  into  the  land  of  Goshen.' 

But  Joseph  is  walking  to  and  fro — impatient,  restless !  '  And 
Joseph  made  ready  his  chariot  and  went  up  to  meet  Israel  his 
father  to  Goshen,  and  presented  himself  unto  him ;  and  he  fell 
on  his  neck,  and  he  wept  a  good  while.' 

Blessed  meeting !  The  brothers  were  forgiven ;  so  let  us  this 
Christmas  time  forgive  each  one  his  brother  his  trespasses. 

Blessed  meeting !  for  who  likes  to  live  in  plenty  when  fathers 
and  brethren  want  bread  ?  Blessed  meeting !  for  who  that  tries 
by  God's  help  to  triumph  over  old  injuries  misses  God's  grace 
to  help  in  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  ?  Blessed  meet- 
ing !  for  life,  even  patriarchal  life,  is  not  for  ever.  Hear  Jacob's 
words  again,  *  Now  let  me  die,  because  I  have  seen  thy  face ; 
because  thou  art  yet  alive.' 

Blessed  meeting  !  in  which  a  sort  of  '  God  bless  us  all '  goes 
round,  and  Jacob  blesses  Pharaoh  ! 

Blessed  meeting  1  May  England  at  this  coming  Christmas 
season  be  in  her  best  and  happiest  mood,  as  a  Nation  of  Hobces; 
and  may  these  homes  have  their  foundation-stone  in  the  Cross 
of  Christ  I 

The  Editor. 

Unseen  Inflttences.— A  sailor  remarks:  'Sailing  from ^ Cuba,  we 
thought  we  had  gained  sixty  miles  one  day  in  our  course,  but  at  the  next 
observation  we  found  we  had  lost  more  than  thirty.  It  was  an  nnder- 
current.  The  ship  had  been  going  forward  by  the  wind,  but  going  back 
by  a  current'  So  a  man's  coarse  may  often  seem  to  be  rights  but  the 
stream  beneath  is  driving  him  the  very  contrary  way  to  what  he  thinks. 
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MORALS  AND  MANNERS  OF  PUBLIC 

MEETINGS. 

Public  meetings  and  free  speech  are  the  outgrowth  of  advanced 
civihzation.  Despotism  forbids  both ;  constitutionalism  fosters 
them.  Liberty  to  meet  and,  when  met,  freely  to  speak  is,  on 
the  political  side  of  it,  a  great  boon ;  on  the  religious  side  of  it, 
a  great  responsibility.  By  it,  most  of  our  national  rights  have 
been  won ;  by  it,  most  of  our  religious  and  philanthropic  move- 
ments have  been  promoted.  A  privilege  of  such  value  should 
be  jealously  guarded ;  a  weapon  of  such  power  should  be  care- 
fully used. 

But  I  am  afraid  we  do  not  make  the  most  of  our  public  meet- 
ings. The  easy  terms  on  which  we  hold  them  have  lowered  our 
estimate  of  their  value ;  and  possibly,  in  this  case  as  in  some 
others,  abundance  has  generated  satiety.  In  a  public  meeting, 
there  are  minds  that  may  be  informed,  hearts  that  may  be  in- 
fluenced, wills  that  may  be  swayed,  characters  that  may  be  im- 
proved, and  lives  that  may  be  controlled.  By  earnestly  aiming 
at  some  of  these  results,  and  wisely  seeking  to  secure  them,  one 
man  may — at  one  and  the  same  time — influence  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand.  That  such  benefits  do  not  always  result  from  such 
meetings  may  be  the  fault  partly  of  speakers,  and  partly  of 
hearers.  I  propose  in  this  paper  to  deal  with  both  classes ;  and 
though  in  doing  so  I  may  give  another  illustration  of  how  much 
easier  it  is  to  expose  faults  than  to  correct  them,  I  am  not  with- 
out hope  that  some  of  those  which  spring  only  from  thought- 
lessness may  be  avoided. 

The  persons  who  have  to  arrange  for  a  public  meeting  are 
often  put  to  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  trouble.  They  invite 
those  who  are  supposed  to  be  both  friendly  and  able  to  take  part 
in  the  meeting ;  and  the  reply  to  their  invitation  is  delayed,  and 
then  when  it  is  sent  it  is  in  the  negative.  This  delay,  often 
quite  unnecessary,  takes  so  much  from  the  time  available  for 
making  due  arrangements,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  embarrass- 
ment of  those  who  have  to  make  them.  Sometimes  a  reply  is 
delayed  in  the  hope  of  ultimate  compliance ;  but  where  a  person 
knows  from  the  beginning  that  he  cannot  attend,  not  a  post 
should  be  lost  before  replying. 

This  may  be  the  place  in  which  to  say  a  word  about  the 
grumbling  sometimes  indulged  in  at  the  composition  of  the  plat- 
form. '  What  wretched  management  to  put  up  Mr.  A.  to  speak 
on  such  an  occasion  T  '  How  absurd  not  to  have  got  Mr.  B.  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject ;  or  Mr.  C,  who  would  have  been  sure 
to  carry  the  meeting  with  him  T    The  truth  being  that  no  effort 
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had  been  spared  to  secure  their  services,  and  that  at  the  last 
moment  Mr.  A.  had  kindly  consented  to  fill  the  gap  occasioned 
by  their  declining.  I  once  heard  a  minister  in  the  country  say 
in  a  public  meeting,  that  he  had  almost  worn  out  a  pair  of  nearly 
new  boots  in  going  about  from  place  to  place  to  get  speakers  for 
the  meeting.  An  audience  may  always  take  it  for  granted  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  a  meeting  are  quite  as  wishful  for 
its  success  as  they  can  possibly  be,  and  should  pity  rather  than 
blame  them,  if  they  cannot  secure  the  speakers  who  would  be 
sure  to  command  success. 

There  are  times  when  the  complaints  of  an  audience  are  not 
altogether  groundless;  and  th^t  is  when  expected  speakers 
allow  themselves  to  be  advertised,  but  do  not  appear.  Of  course, 
unforeseen  circumstances  may  occur ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that 
some  allow  their  names  to  be  published  without  duly  considering 
the  probabilities  of  the  case,  and  the  obligation  involved  in  the 
permission.  To  me,  it  seems  that  after  such  permission  has 
been  given,  nothing  but  the  failure  of  health,  or  some  insur- 
mountable obstacle,  can  justify  non-attendance.  Public  teachers 
and  leaders,  of  all  men,  ou^ht  to  keep  faith  with  the  public ; 
and  the  obligation  is  especially  binding  on  ministers. 

There  is  a  fault  worse  even  than  this ;  false  announcements 
are  sometimes  knowingly  made  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  an 
audience.  I  knew  a  case  in  the  country  where,  on  a  great  oc- 
casion, an  afternoon  and  an  evening  service  were  to, be  held,  and 
a  celebrated  preacher  had  been  announced  for  the  evening.  In 
the  course  of  the  day,  a  letter  had  been  received  announcing 
that  a  sudden  domestic  calamity  would  render  it  impossible  for 
the  preacher  of  the  evening  to  fulfil  his  engagement  And  yet, 
with  this  knowledge  in  hand,  the  afternoon  preacher  was  re- 
quested to  announce  that  '  the  Rev.  Dr. is  expected  to 

preach  here  this  evening.'  The  fraud  thus  attempted  to  be  per- 
petrated on  the  public  was  justified  by  the  contemptible  quibble 
that  the  notice  said  he  was  '  expected,'  not  that  he  was  coming. 
Tricks  of  this  kind  would  disgrace  the  lowest  class  of  false  ad- 
vertisements, and  ought  never  to  come  within  a  thousand  miles 
of  a  so-called  religious  service.  No  doubt  this  case  was  excep- 
tionally bad ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  not  infrequently  public 
announcements,  meant  to  *  draw,'  come  marvellously  close  to  the 
line  that  separates  the  true  from  the  false. 

But,  supposing  the  meeting  assembled,  and  a  speaker  called 
on  to  address  it,  his  first  concern  should  be  the  object  for  which 
the  meeting  is  held,  and  how  best  to  influence  the  audience  in 
its  favour ;  but  he  should  not  be  altogether  oblivious  of  his 
fellow-speakers.  How  often  is  it  the  case,  that  a  speaker  mono- 
polizes so  much  of  the  time  of  a  meeting,  as  to  leave  little  chance 
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for  anyone  who  is  to  come  after  him  I      On  the  platform  there 

may  be  men  as  deeply  interested  in  the  object  of  the  meeting  as 

himself,  possibly  as  well  acquainted  with  its  various  aspects, 

and  quite  as  able  to  advocate  its  claims.     But  the  time  and 

labour  they  bestowed  on  the  careful  preparation  of  a  speech  is 

lost,  the  audience  is  most  likely  wearied  and  disappointed,  and 

the  cause  suffers,  because  the  previous  speaker  has  robbed  his 

foUowers  of  their  rights,  or  rather  made  it  impossible  that  he 

should  have  any  followers  at  all.     It  would  be  well  for  speakers 

to  remember  that  no  man  is  expected  to  say,  in  one  speech,  all 

that  can  be  said  on  any  subject ;  and  that  to  the  morality  of  the 

platform  the  golden  rule  applies,  *  As  ye  would  that  men  should 

do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them.' 

But  while  I  condemn  the*  unfairness  which  entrenches  on 
opportunity  that  properly  belongs  to  other  speakers,  I  certainly 
am  not  in  love  with  the  practice  sometimes  adopted,  of  con- 
fining speakers  to  ten  or  even  five  minutes.  If  mere  amuse- 
ment or  variety  be  the  object  of  the  meeting,  this  practice  may 
secure  that ;  but  if  instruction,  impression,  the  formation  of  the 
judgment,  the  strengthening  of  good  principles,  or  the  creation 
of  enthusiasm  in  the  pursuit  of  a  noble  cause,  be  the  purpose 
for  which  the  meeting  is  held,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  these 
ends  can  be  attained  by  a  brood  of  little  speechlets  of  ten 
minutes'  long.  The  speeches  which  have  thrilled  assemblies, 
interested  nations,  and  given  an  impetus  to  great  enterprises,  have 
not  been  speeches  of  that  kind. 

Among  the  faults  of  hearers,  prominence  must  be  given  to  a 
want  of  patience.  Ours  is  a  restless  age,  and  nowhere  is  the 
spirit  of  impatience  sooner  visible  than  in  a  public  meeting.  If 
a  speaker  is  in  a  comic  vein,  and  will  condescend  to  say  funny 
things,  with  no  higher  aim  than  to  make  people  laugh,  he  gets 
his  reward  ;  for  there  is  in  most  meetings  a  class  of  hearers  who 
as  long  as  they  can  be  made  to  laugh  are  willing  to  hear.  But 
if  another  speaker  should  follow,  without  the  adventitious  re- 
commendations of  farce  or  comedy — though  he  may  have  much 
information  to  give,  and  makes  his  appeal  to  high  principles  and 
lofty  motives — ^he  is  soon  made  to  feel  that  his  audience  is 
growing  impatient.  This  impatience  has  no  doubt  been  fostered 
by  the  modern  demand  for  five  or  ten  minutes'  speeches.  At 
any  rate,  it  does  exist  very  extensively,  and  its  existence  is  by 
no  means  a  healthy  sign  of  the  times.  The  '  applause/  which 
the  reporters  generally  put  in  at  the  end  of  a  speech,  may  mean 
approval  of  what  has  been  said  ;  but  the  more  correct  interpre- 
tation would  sometimes  be  gladness  that  it  is  over. 

This  impatience,  or  at  least  the  manifestation  of  it,  by  conver- 
sation or  leaving  the  meeting,  would  often  be  checked  if  the 
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hearers  did  but  consider  that  the  speaker  has  been  talking  not 
for  his  own  benefit,  but  for  theirs — that  his  being  there  at  all 
was  from  no  choice  of  his  own — that  possibly  he  had  put  himself 
to  great  inconvenience  to  attend,  and  that  he  had  sacrificed  time 
and  ease,  and  taken  great  pains,  to  prepare  what  he  had  to  say. 
There  are  men  of  iron  nerves  and  strong  will  who  cannot  be 
disconcerted  by  anything  of  this  kind — who,  indeed,  are  never 
seen  at  their  best  but  when  efforts  are  made  to  put  them  down. 
But  the  timid  and  nervous^  who  are  unaccustomed  to  public 
speaking,  are  crushed  by  it.    Especially  is  it  cruel  to  a  young 
speaker  who  is  making  his  first  effort,  to  try  to  stop  him  by 
rudeness  or  to  discourage  him  by  signs  of  impatience.     If  the 
first  few  sentences  of  such  a  beginner  were  met  with  kindly 
greetings,  he  would  gain  self-possession — which  is  essential  to 
good  speaking — and  would  go  on  improving.     For  want  of  a 
Bttle  encouragement  at  the  outset,  what  might  have  been  a  good 
and  effective  speech  has  sometimes  been  pronounced  a  failure ; 
and  men,  who  might  have  done  good  service  to  many  a  good 
cause,  have  thus  been  silenced  and  crushed  for  life.     As  a  rule, 
those  who  want  a  good  speech  should  encourage  the  speaker. 

The  rude  and  boisterous  interruptions  of  some  men  in  public 
meetings  are  as  offensive  to  good  manners  as  to  good  morals.  It 
is  generally  when  a  speaker  is  uttering  a  sentiment,  or  advo- 
cating a  cause  not  exactly  in  harmony  with  their  views,  that 
these  men  seek  to  stop  him  by  hissing,  or  by  cries  of  *  Question/ 
*  Time,'  *  Vote.'  Dr.  Norman  Macleod,  referring  to  treatment  of 
this  kind — which  even  he  was  subject  to — ^said, '  Men  who  think 
little  on  public  questions,  by  simply  hissing  and  crying  "  Vote, 
vote,"  easily  and  without  sacrifice  get  a  reputation,  where  a  true 
man  with  some  fair  and  honest  doubts  on  certain  matters  is 
despised.' 

Those  among  ourselves  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  on  greiit  controversies,  can  easily  call 
to  mind  illustrations  of  this  remark,  when  leading  men — ^not- 
withstanding their  great  worth,  and  the  high  esteem  in  which 
they  were  deservedly  held — were  rudely  treated,  because  they 
entertained  views  which  were  not  exactly  the  popular  views  of 
that  day. 

Coming  nearer  to  the  present  day,  I  may  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing by  a  couple  of  cases  which  occurred  in  meetings  of  the  Con- 
gregational Union.  At  Bradford,  in  1876,  the  question  before 
the  meeting  was  'the  Finance  Scheme.*  After  the  masterly 
exposition  and  appeal  of  Dr.  Hannay,  the  tide  of  feeling  and 
opinion  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  the  scheme.  Mr.  Arnold  of 
Northampton,  however,  had  the  courage  to  express  certain  mis- 
givings which  he  felt  about  the  probable  working  of  the  scheme, 
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and  some  one  in  the  assembly  sought  to  stop  him  by  crying  out, 
'Time/  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Arnold  were  made  in  a  spirit 
which)  savoured  more  of  inquiry  than  opposition ;  they  were 
respectful  in  tone,  modest  in  manner,  and  perfectly  germane  to 
the  subject ;  and  yet  he  was  rudely  interrupted  by  this  cry  of 
*  Time.*  If  the  chairmen  of  public  meetings  could  but  come  to 
an  understanding  that,  in  all  such  cases,  they  would  ask  for  'the 
name  of  the  gentleman  who  cries  "  Time," '  I  fancy  this  would 
soon  put  a  stop  to  the  practice. 

The  other  case  I  referred  to,  occurred  in  the  Memorial  Hall 
in  1879.    Two  papers  had  been  read,  on  which  discussion  was 
invited.     The  topic  for   discussion  was,  '  The   State   of  the 
Churches  in  regard  to  Eeligion,  and  what  Means  can  be  adopted 
to  secure  a  Quickened  State  of  Eeligious  Life.'     Among  the 
speakers  who  followed  was  Mr.  Mountain,  who  has  had  some 
experience  in  holding  *  special  services.'    He  was  followed  soon 
after  by  a  gentleman  from  Lincolnshire,  whose  object  was  to 
say  that  he  did  not  consider  some  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
Mr.  Mountain  were  wise,  and  therefore  of  course  he  was  going  on 
to  say,  he  did  not  think  it  desirable  that  the  churches  should 
imitate  them,  when  he  was  met  with  cries  of  *  Question '  and 
interruption.     These  cries  and  interruptions  were  persisted  in, 
till  Mr.  Statham  rose  and  among  other  seasonable  remarks  said, 
'I  do  not  think  you  are  giving  this  gentleman  fair  treatment.' 
Before  the  close  of  the  meeting.  Dr.  Mellor,  referring  to  such 
interruptions,  uttered  these  weighty  words:   *I  do   feel  that 
occasionally  we  have  broken  out  in  not  quite  a  dignified  fashion, 
in  saying  "  No,  no,"  and  in  making  noises  with  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  any  public  speaker  to  compete.*    We  shall,  alas  !  never 
hear  that  manly  voice  again;  would  that  its  echoes  may  be 
heard — counselling  dignity  and  fairness — by  any  who  may  be 
tempted  to  indulge  in  such  unseemly  interruptions  in  future 
meetings ! 

There  is  one  other  practice  sometimes  resorted  to,  which  I 
think  merits  a  word  of  rebuke ;  and  that  is,  the  practice  of 
calling  out  by  name  some  person  present  who  meant  to  take 
only  a  silent  part  in  the  meeting.  If  shouts  of  '  Dale,  Dale  !* 
or  *  Parker,  Parker  !*  get  rewarded  by  the  good  nature  of  these 
gentlemen,  the  practice  is  none  the  less  objectionable.  For, 
though  neither  of  them  could  speak  without  having  something 
to  say  worth  hearing,  it  is  putting  them  to  a  disadvantage,  and 
almost  compelling  them  to  do  themselves  injustice.  In 
addition  to  which,  the  practice  interferes  with  other  speakers 
who  had  been  asked,  were  expected,  and  had  come  prepared  to 
address  the  meeting.  If  some  persons  in  a  meeting  persist  in 
calling  up  their  favourites,  others  may  claim  the  same  right  and 
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call  up  theirs ;  and  then  confusion  and  disorder  must  be  the 
result.  Much  as  I  like  to  hear  any  one  of  my  gifted  brethrea 
speak,  I  would  rather — ^under  these  circumstances — hear  him 
administer  a  gentle  and  dignified  reproof  by  saying, '  Gentlemen, 
I  have  too  much  respect  for  this  audience,  to  attempt  to  "  serve 
them  with  that  which  cost  me  nothing." ' 

John  Cokbik. 


JUST  BEHIND. 


Just  behind  the  darkest  cloud 
There  is  a  silver  lining ; 
Jast  behind  the  darkest  night 
To-morrow's  sun  is  shining  ; 
Just  behind  the  laughing  face 
Perhaps  the  brain  is  achmg ; 
Just  behind  the  richest  lace 
A  sad  heart  may  be  breaking. 

Just  behind  some  fragrant  flowers 
Most  subtle  poison  Hngers  ; 
Just  behind  the  diamond's  glow 
Perhaps  are  sin-stained  fingers  ; 
Just  behind  the  gentle  brow 
A  tempest  may  be  raging  ; 
Just  behind  a  friendly  kiss 
Some  fierce  war  may  be  waging. 

Just  behind  some  mountain  high 
May  bloom  some  valley  flower  ; 
Just  behind  a  welcome  glad 
Comes  soon  the  parting  hour ; 
Just  behind  some  sunny  eyes 
We  see  the  love-light  beaming ; 
Just  behind  the  starry  skies 
The  pearly  gates  are  gleaming. 

ShieUl  of  Faitk 

Good  for  Evil. — One  day  several  persons  saw  a  young  man  approach 
the  river  Seine,  in  Paris,  with  the  intention  of  drowning  his  dog.  Bow- 
ing into  the  centre  of  the  stream  he  threw  the  dog  into  the  water.  The 
poor  creature  attempted  to  climb  up  the  side  of  the  boat,  but  his  cruel 
master  always  pushed  him  back  with  the  oars.  In  doing  this,  he  himseu 
fell  into  the  water,  and  would  certainly  have  been  drowned  had  not  m 
faithful  dog  instantly  laid  hold  of  him  and  kept  him  above  vater  till 
assistance  arrived,  when  his  life  was  saved. 

Immortality  op  Thought. — Beautiful  it  is  to  understand  and  know 
that  a  thought  did  never  yet  die ;  that  as  thou,  the  originator  thereof, 
hast  gathered  it,  and  created  it  from  the  whole  past,  so  thou  wilt  transnut 
it  to  the  whole  future.  It  is  thus  that  the  heroic  heart,  the  seeing  eye 
of  the  first  times,  still  feels  and  sees  in  us  of  the  latest,  that  the  w]9e 
man  stands  ever  encompassed  and  spiritually  embraced  by  a  clond  ot 
witnesses  and  brothers :  and  there  is  a  living  literal  commumon  of  samts, 
wide  as  the  world  itself,  and  as  the  history  of  the  world— Car/y/«. 
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rV. — THE  IDEAL  OF  THE  HEARTH  IN  GREECE. 

One  of  the  most  graceful  and  dipjnified  ideals  of  the  Greek 
theology  was  that  of  the  goddess  Hestia,  to  whom  corresponds, 
with  differences,  the  Boman  Vesta,  whose  circular  temple  has 
been  doubtless  seen  by  some  of  my  readers  at  Bome.     It  has 
been  generally  supposed,  until  recent  times,  that  the  name 
Hestia  was  derived  from  the  Greek  root  signifying  to  seat,  as 
Hestia  is  represented  as  sitting  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  that 
is,  on  the  hearth— altar.    The  etymology  of  mythic  names  is  at 
best  very  speculative  ;*  but  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that 
Vesta  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Sanscrit  root  vow,  shrine,  and  that 
the  name  Hestia  underwent  some  change  in  form  owing  to  the 
association  with  the  idea  of  sitting.-f"    In  later  times  Hestia 
came  to  be  identified  with  the  earth  itself,  and  by  the  philoso- 
phers with  the  elemental  fire.    But  originally  she  was  the 
goddess,  conceived  of  as  a  pure  maiden,  like  great  Ath^n^  and 
Artemis,  and  appropriately  revealed  in  the  chaste  flame  of  the 
hearth-fire.    The  Homeric  hymn  to  the  goddess  of  Love  says 
that  to  the  reverend  maiden  Hestia,  the  firstborn  of  Zeus,  and 
by  his  will  also  his  youngest  daughter,  the  works  of  love  were 
not  pleasing ;  that  she  steadily  refused  her  divine  suitors,  and 
swore  a  great  oath  that  she  would  remain  a  virgin  for  ever. 
Thereupon  her  father  gave  her  the  fair  privilege,  instead  of 
marriage,  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  dwelling  and  to  receive  the 
fat.    Among  mortals  she  holds  the  rank  of '  eldest  of  the  gods.' J 
The  reason  of  this  poetic  fancy  was  that  at  all  feasts  and  sacri- 
fices honour  was  done  to  Hestia  both  first  and  last.     It  is  rather 
remarkable  that  in  Homer  the  goddess  does  not  appear ;  Histi^ 
is  but  the  hearth,  and  an  oath  occurs  in  the  Odyssey,  sworn  by 
'  Zeus  and  the  hospitable  table  and  the  hearth  of  illustrious 
Odysseus.'§     And,  again,  Homer  makes    H^ra  the    eldest  || 
daughter  of  Father  Kronos,  or  Time.     But  when  we  come  to 
Hesiod,  we  find  Histi(5  as  firstborn  of  Time,  next  D^mdter,  and 
third  H6ra.ir  The  reason  for  this  change  in  early  traditions  is,  I 
believe,  that  Hesiod  represents  the  agricultural  era ;  and  hence 
the  goddesses  who  represent  the  house  and  the  homestead  and 
the   culture   of  the  earth,  viz.  Histid  and  the  Earth-mother 

*  The  subject  is  fully  discussed  in  the  monograph  of  Premier, '  Hestia- 
Vesta.' 
+  Welcker  in  *  Gotter-lehre.'         t  Horn.  Hym.  in  Ven.  21  to  30. 
§  *  Odyssey,'  xiv.  159  ;  cf.  xvii.  156,  xix.  302.  ||  '  Iliad,'  iv.  59. 

^  Theog,  454«  Ovid  again  reverses  this  order,  Fast.  vi.  285. 
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(D6m&t&r),  come  into  prominence,  while  they  are  almost  out  of 
sight  in  the  epic  of  the  warlike  bard.    In  short,  the  growing  im- 
portance pf  the  goddess  of  the  hearth  and  home  clearly  shows 
that  men  were  beginning  to  feel  more  deeply  the  dirine  origia 
and  blessing  of  the  family  life.     It  is,  I  think,  a  perfectly  sound 
deduction  from  the  silence  of  Homer  on  the  subject,  that  in 
Homer's  time  this  religious  truth  was  not  clearly  brought  to 
light  in  the  general  consciousness,  or  that  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  circle  of  ideas  in  which  he  moved.     But  in  later  times,  we* 
learn  from  Diodorus,*  the  invention  of  building  was  ascribed  to 
Hestia ;  and  that  for  this  service  a  statue  of  her  was  set  up  in 
houses  almost  everywhere,  and  she  received  sacrifice  and  honour. 
One  of  the  sayings  of  the  *  Seven  Wise  Men '  was,  Horwur  the 
hearth  !f   In  one  of  Sophocles's  plays,  when  the  speaker  wishes 
strongly  to  confirm  a  statement,  she  swears  by  '  the  hearth  of 
my  fathers.'!     Of  all  the  mythic  beings  who  governed  the  faith 
and  fancy  of  the  Greeks,  none  is  perhaps  more  faintly  outlined, 
yet  bears  a  ,more  delicate  and  dignified  form,  than  the  divinity 
of  the  hearth.    And  well  might  it  be  so,  if  she  represented  all 
the  holiest  and  sweetest  associations  of  existence,  in  the  visible 
and  ever-present  symbol  of  the  fire.     The  rite  of  the  Amphi- 
dromia  in  Greece  gives  us  a  clear  insight  into  some  deep  veins 
of  feeling  and  thought  of  a  very  religious  quality.    Five  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  child  it  was  carried  around  the  altar,  and  the 
friends  brought  presents  for  it.§  At  the  same  time  the  gooddsemon 
or  genius  of  life,  clothed  in  white,  was  believed  to  hover  above  it> 
opposed  to  the  dark  genius  of  death.     In  works  of  art  we  see  a 
nimbus  surrounding  the  little  one's  head,  in  token  of  consecration, 
to  be  renewed  at  later  seasons.    Then  in  a  late  time  of  mystical 
reflection,  as  represented  in  the  pious  and  philosophic  Plutarch, 
grew  up  the  allegory  of  the  Psychd  or  Butterfly.|l    The  insect 
turns  to  the  light,  and  its  noble  instinct  often  brings  it  to  a  fiery 
death.    So  with  the  soul.    The  chrysalis  is  an  cdlegory  of  the 
soul,  sunk  in  the  moist  material  world,  its  freedom  lost    Bat  it 
bursts  its  bonds  and  flies  forth,  clothed  with  iridescent  hues.  So 
does  the  soul  seek  to  recover  its  luminous  and  glorious  hoin& 
In  many  mythic  forms  the  need  of  the  '  cleansing  fire  and  the 
furnace  of  living  flame '  for  the  human  soul  appears.    In  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  D^m^ter,  the  goddess  loves  D^mophon,  the 
child  of  Metaneira,  with  a  truly  divine  love.    She  strengthens 
him  with  a  divine  anointing,  nourishes  him  with  the  breath  of 
the  gods  by  day,  and  by  night  invigorates  him  with  a  bath  of 
fire.    But  the  weakness  of  the  mother  proves  harmful  to  the 

♦  V.  68 ;  of.  Euseb.  P.  E.  iiL  t  Stob.  iii.  p.  47. 

t  Soph.  El.  881.  §  Schol.  Plat  Theact  p.  160  D. 

II  Symp.  ii  3 ;  *  ConsoL  ad  uxor,'  p.  465,  Wytt 
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chfld.  For  though  she  sees  him  flourishiDg,  she  is  not  content 
without  prying  into  the  divine  mystery.  She  beholds  her  son 
in  the  sacred  fire,  and  utters  a  loud  shriek,  whereupon  the  god- 
dess reluctantly  takes  the  boy  from  the  flame  and  lays  him  on 
the  ground.  He  belongs  again  to  earth,  and  the  goddess  ex- 
changes her  ministry  for  the  ofl&ce  of  punishment,  yet  sorrowfully. 
The  boy  has  forfeited  immortality  and  eternal  youth ;  but  he 
shall  enjoy  immortal  honour,  because  he  has  rested  in  the  arms 
of  the  goddess.  At  her  great  seat  of  Eleusis,  the  priests  are 
called  both  war-loving  and  wisdom-loving;  that  is,  said  the 
Xew  Platonic  mystics,  religion  aims  at  the  uprooting  of  that 
which  is  lawless  and  sensual  from  our  nature,  and  at  the  attain- 
ment of  spiritual  purity ;  and  this  by  conflict  and  by  thought. 

Although  these  lofty  thoughts  belong  to  a  late  time,  we  must 
not  forget  that  they  lay  in  germ  in  men's  early  perception  of  the 
meaning  of  fire  as  a  visible  analogue  of  the  divine  influence 
which  must  chasten  the  soul  and  initiate  it  into  the  higher  life ; 
while  in  Ddmophon  we  see  in  allegory  how  the  dearest  human 
affections  may  tend  to  thwart  our  diviner  destiny. 

In  Greece,  the  family  gradually  merged  into  the  state,  the  house 
into  the  city,  and  thus  the  Hestia  of  the  private  hearth  became  the 
Hestia  of  the  prytany  or  public  hall  and  place  of  public  hospi- 
tality. Here  the  fire  was  kept  ever  burning  by  day  and  night,  and 
the  altar  was  a  place  of  refuge  and  protection.  Beginning  and 
ending  all  solemn  feasts  with  honour  to  her  who  there  presided, 
men  recognised  in  this  way  the  truth  enunciated  by  a  great 
modern  writer,  that  *  Eeligion  is  the  oldest  and  holiest  tradition 
of  the  earth.**  We  speak  of  the  hearth  in  a  secondary  sense  as 
sacred,  because  we  have  so  deeply  first  learned  that  the  family 
is  sacred.  But  in  ancient  times  the  house  and  the  town-hall  were 
sacred  because  of  the  presence  of  the  all-hallowing  flame.  Never 
can  the  simple  and  sublime  truth  be  obliterated :  the  state  rests 
upon  the  family,  the  family  upon  divine  holiness  and  love.  The 
eloquent  words  of  Cicero  cast  a  long  light  backwards  athwart 
the  mists  of  the  Fore-time.  'What  is  more  hallowed,  what 
more  fortified  by  every  religious  act,  than  the  house  of  each  and 
every  citizen  ?  Here  are  the  altars,  here  the  hearths,  here  the 
household  gods.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  place  of  refuge,  so  sacred 
for  all,  that  none  may  be  lawfully  torn  from  it.*-f-  We  may  not 
be  able  to  furnish  many  pictures  of  ancient  domestic  interiors ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  the  best  that  was  experienced  and  en- 
joyed then  was  in  its  degree  of  the  kind  we  now  enjoy — that 
what  was  fair  and  great  in  ancient  civilization  rested  on  home- 
culture,  and  that  civilization  decayed  when  this  root  was  affected. 
So  must  it  ever  be.  Eev.  E.  Johnson. 

*  Herder,  'Ideen.'  t  *De  Dome  sua,'  xli.  109. 
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I. 

When  Oscar  Wilde  arrived  in  America,  now  some  months  ago, 
a  journalist  of  that  country  said :  *  Oscar  Wilde  found  a  commu- 
nity in  New  York  just  tipe  for  an  aesthetic  craze,  and  he  became 
at  once  the  lion  of  social  circles  as  well  as  the  Apollo  of  the 
platform.  •  His  lecture  attracted  an  eager  and  admiring  crowd, 
who  hung  upon  his  words  as  though  they  were  the  gospel  of  a 
divine  inspiration^  Perhaps  after  a  while  the  aesthetic  craze 
will  be  exhausted,  and  then  the  public  will  probably  be  surprised 
to  recall  its  folly/  And,  anticipating  a  visit  from  him  to  the 
Australian  Colonies,  the  Melbourne  Age  said  that  they  expected 
'  to  see  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  disporting  himself  on  a  public  platform, 
with  a  sunflower  or  a  lily  in  his  hand,  to  explain  the  cult  of 
aestheticism  to  Victorians.  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  represents,'  it  con- 
tinued, '  an  artificial  form  of  folly  which,  except  in  London  or 
Paris,  cannot  be  understood  without  an  interpreter.  Unless  he 
is  more  satisfactory  than  his  poems,  which  are  silly,  but  not 
amusing,  we  fear  one  or  two  nights  will  exhaust  his  career  as  a 
lecturer.' 

It  is  this  craze,  this  artificial  form  of  folly,  which  we  have  to 
consider  and  analvze  in  this  article.  A  craze  with  little  vice 
but  vanity;  a  folly  pernicious  only  in  the  direction  of  an  almost 
unconscious  insincerity !  A  thing  to  smile  at,  just  as  the  New 
York  financiers  smiled  at  its  apostle  when  he  recently  honoured 
'Wall  Street'  with  a  visit;  but  to  smile  at,  perchance,  with 
trembling,  lest  the  affectation  is  one  with  which  we  have  some- 
thing in  common. 

The  movement  is  a  craze.  It  is  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
adoption  of  a  fashion,  the  following  of  a  lead,  rather  than  the 
mastery  of  a  principle — the  shibboleth,  for  instance,  of  *  Botticelli/ 
'  Cellini,'  or  another,  rather  than  a  comprehension  of  the  great- 
ness, the  influence,  and  the  beautv  of  the  Benaissance,  of  which 
they  and  the  rest  were  exponents.  But  it  is  more  correct, 
perhaps,  to  designate  it  an  affectation.  It  is  the  aflTectation  of 
something  better  than  itself — that  something  being  a  virtuous 
factor  in  the  intellectual  life  of  to-day,  to  which  the  *  cesthete 
(a  hybrid  word)  pays  the  tribute  of  imitation.  By  first  looking 
at  the  greater,  that  is  true  aestheticism,  the  definition  of  its 
counterfeit,  that  which  is  called — to  use  a  barbaric  word— 
*  cestheteism,'  will  be  easy. 

The  character  of  true  and  noble  cestheticism  is  manifest  in  ^^ 
devotee.    The  real  aesthetic  soul  is  the  lover  of  all  that  is  beau- 
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tiful  in  nature,  literature,  art,  life,  and  spirit.  The  '  aesthete,* 
on  the  contrary,  is  one  who  affects  to  be  the  lover  of  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  nature,  literature,  art — but  no  more.  The  former 
goes  out  upon  a  hillside,  and  as  the  fresh  moorland  breezes  roll 
the  morning  clouds  up  the  valleys,  and  as  the  sun  radiates  the 
golden  splendour  of  the  gorse  and  the  Tyrian  richness  of  the 
heather,  he  experiences  strange  yearnings  and  a  sweet  regret 
almost  akin  to  pain.    Well  if  he  be  alone ;  if  not,  he  whispers : 

'  The  eyes  to  see,  the  ears  to  hear 

The  every  sight  and  sound  ; 
But  speak  not,  for  the  place  whereon 

You  stand  is  holy  ground  ! 
Yes,  look  and  think,  if  think  you  can, 

But  leave  the  thoughts  untold  ; 
For  speech  is  only  silver,  dear, 

But  silence  purest  gold.' 

Then  away  from  earth,  in  that  silent  moment,  his  thoughts  go 

out  into  the  vastness  of  the  spiritual  world.     To  return  all  too 

soon,  but — to  return  with  a  mind  disposed  to  glorify  even  little 

things. 

'  I  look  on  high — the  vasty  deep 
Of  blue  outreaches  all  my  mind  ; 
*  And  yet  I  think  beyond  to  find 

Something  more  vast — and  at  my  feet 
The  little  bryony  is  twined.' 

There  is  a  reaching  out  towards  that  which  is  beyond  the 
grasp,  a  peering  into  the  mystery  of  the  universe ;  but  with  it  a 
feeling  of  sadness  and  a  sense  of  restriction.  He  asks  himself. 
What  is  this  sensation  of  painless  regret  ?  and  he  knows  that 
the  answer  lies  in  the  capability  of  his  mind  to  enjoy  that  which 
his  mortal  body  is  too  frail  to  bear.  Be  it  so  !  Filled  with  a 
new  contentment,  his  thoughts  come  back  to  earth,  and  he  dis- 
cerns in  common  things  the  ministers  to  his  bodily  needs. 
These  things  are  for  mortal  use,  he  says,  but  I  will  give  them 
an  immortal  significance,  and  my  spirit,  within  its  material 
limitations,  shall  enjoy  as  perfect  a  life  as  terrestrial  circum- 
stances will  allow.  So,  on  the  panel  of  a  wall  he  paints  sprigs 
of  yonder  gorse  and  heather :  and  upon  the  door,  which  must 
have  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  opening  and  closing,  he 
attaches  a  latch  of  iron  twisted  into  a  spray  of  yonder  bryony, 
or  a  quaintly-designed  adaptation  of  a  lizard's  body  contorted. 
Thus  he  brings  from  the  moorside  a  feeling  which,  imparted  to 
inanimate  things,  saves  him  from  becoming  of  the  earth  too 
earthy,  and — strange  paradox — by  reaction  sends  him  back 
again  in  thought  and  sympathy  to  that  same  spirit  world  into 
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which  he  had  seemed  to  peer  as  he  stood  upon  the  moorland, 
among  the  gorse  and  heather. 

This  is  the  aesthetic  one  in  the  true  sense.  And  as  he  is,  so 
also  is  the  disciple,  who  comes  in  time  to  perceive  excellence  in 
master-work,  and  to  appreciate  skill,  whether  manifested  in 
painting,  in  versifying,  in  making — door-latches  or  what  not;  in 
short,  to  catch  the  idea  which  artist,  poet,  or  craftsman  aims  to 
express,  to  perceive  the  motive  which  has  a  leading  upward. 

A  little  child  is  naturally  and  intuitively  aesthetic.  It  has  a 
clearer  eye  for  loveliness  than  one  over  whose  mind  is  the  soil 
and  care  of  life.  In  its  rural  rambles  it  plucks  a  colt's-foot  leaf 
on  the  roadside  slope,  and  holding  it  up  says, '  Pretty  I*  The 
sophisticated  mother  laughs  and  says,  '  Bah,  throw  it  away !  It 
is  only  a  weed.' 

Of  late  years  we  have  aimed  at  reversion  to  this  child- minded- 
ness  in  art.  We  have  pronounced  heavy  mahogany  rococo 
furniture,  gorgeous  and  corrupt  in  taste^  like  the  courts  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  from  which  we  inherited  it,  to  be 
vulgar  and  inutile:  and  have  turned  to  Early  English  and 
Italian  Benaissance  models  for  our  guidance.  It  was  that  re- 
version of  thought  which  brought  about  the  condition  of  taste 
which  we  style  .^theticism,  and  its  imitation,  the  mimicry 
practised  by  the  'sesthetes,'  which  thoughtless  fashion  has 
adopted.  Sympathy  with  the  efforts  of  those  periods,  and  admi- 
ration of  their  achievements  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  affectation 
of  such  sympathy  and  admiration  on  the  other,  constitutes  the 
whole  difference  between  true  and  false  sestheticism. 

Another  agency  in  effecting  modern  taste  was  that  of  chino- 
mania,  which  grew  largely  out  of  the  opening  of  the  ports  of 
Japan.  We  need  not  glance  at  our  moorland  friend's  pure- 
seeing  forefather  of  the  thirteenth  century,  nor  the  Italian  seer 
of  the  fifteenth  century:  enough  that  the  inspiration  which 
rests  upon  him,  rested  upon  them ;  but  it  will  be  interesting  to 
look  at  his  correlative  in  the  far  East,  because  it  will  then  be 
seen  that  in  sestheticism  influences  and  outflows  are  the  same  in 
their  essence  in  all  ages  and  in  all  lands. 

In  Japanese  ware  we  are  impressed  more  with  quaintness  of 
design,  perhaps,  than  with  any  other  quality.  But  there  is  a  deep 
meaning  in  that  design.  The  ceramic  trifles  which  one  buys  in  a 
London  tea-shop  for  a  shilling  or  two  are  adorned  with  pictorial 
records  of  an  ancient  mythology,  and  of  Oriental  aesthetic  striv- 
ings. The  old  Japanese  aesthetic  once  sat  by  a  river-side  and  re- 
ceived an  inspiration  kindred  to  that  of  our  English  friend  upon 
the  moorlands ;  and  the  result  is  given  in  a  masterly  line  or  two 
upon  the  surface  of  a  piece  of  fragile  pottery.  Here  in  the  lefl- 
hand  corner  is  a  tuft  of  reeds,  a  wavy  line  indicates  the  water, 
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and  far  up  on  the  right  is  the  brightness  of  sunshine.  There 
is  one  long  curved  line  of  reed  which  stretches,  in  bold  huge- 
ness, light  across  the  picture,  and  at  the  extremity  of  that,  as  it 
dips,  is  a  reed-bud,  over  which  hovers  a  gorgeous  dragon-fly. 
That  rendering  of  a  tiny  scrap  of  landscape  is,  to  the  native 
poet's  mind,  the  story  of  a  divine  unfolding.  The  radiance  to 
the  right  represents  the  plain  of  high  heaven,  wherein  arose 
three  self-created  gods.  After  their  advent  came  the  separation 
of  the  earth  from  the  firmament ;  and  then  there  issued  into  life 
the  god  of  the  water-side  reed-bud,  from  whom  sprang  another 
god — the  god  of  firm-land.  So  the  little  river  sketch  symbolizes 
to  the  believer  in  the  Sintoo  creed  a  fact  which  concerns  the 
origin  of  his  faith,  and  affects  his  eternal  destiny.  That  is  true 
aestheticism  of  a  Japanese  complexion. 

We  now  turn  from  the  serenity  and  sweetness  of  the  highest 
sestheticism,  to  that  freak  of  fashion  which  usurps  that  title : 
from  the  artist  on  the  moorside,  self-unconscious,  to  the  funny 
figure,  with  knee-breeches,  buckles,  and  laces,  which  struts  the 
boards  of  American  rostrums. 

All  true  aestheticism,  it  will  be  seen,  is  positive,  expressing 
lucidly  and  decidedly  ideas  which  are  grasped  by  the  imagina- 
tion under  the  influence  of  nature's  loveliness.  The  aestheticism 
of  fashion,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  mere  endorsement  of  that  which 
is  pronounced  by  some  leader  of  fashion  to  be  correctly  beau- 
tiful. Its  devotees  have  by  culture  an  intellectual  sense  of 
nature's  loveliness ;  and  by  culture,  too,  they  have  some  appre- 
ciation of  that  which  is  excellent  in  literature  and  art.  But  the 
inner  meaning  of  things  does  not  touch  them.  Hence  there  is  a 
tendency  towards  sensuousness,  luxuriousness,  and,  ultimately, 
eflfeminateness. 

False  aestheticism  manifests  itself  in  many  ways.  It  may  be 
seen  in  the  '  greenery-yallery '  and  faded  brick-dust  red  dresses 
of  the  ladies  at  a  South  Kensington  Museum  conversazione,  and 
in  drawing-rooms,  which  reflect  the  fashionable  upholsterer  of 
the  day  instead  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  lady  of  the  house. 
The  housewife  of  the  thirteenth  century  clothed  herself  and 
her  household  in  shapely  garments  in  wool,  spun  from  her  own 
distaflF,  and  woven  with  a  hand-loom  of  simple  construction. 
The  '  aesthetes '  have  learnt  that  these  articles  of  apparel  were 
admirable:  so,  without  appreciation  of  the  artistic  simplicity 
which  was  the  guiding  principle  in  that  home  industry,  and 
without  regard  to  the  march  of  manufacturing  capability  since, 
they  imitate,  not  only  the  pattern  of  the  garment,  which  might 
possibly  be  worthy  as  a  model  equally  now  as  then  (for  fitness 
in  attire  does  not  admit  of  great  variety),  but  would  fain  imitate 
the  rude  material  too,  upon  which,  however,  we  have  made  a 
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great  advance.  With  more  imagination  they  would  realize  that 
there  is  a  charm  in  all  handiwork,  whether  of  the  thirteenth  or 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  house-adornment,  thirteenth- 
century  furniture  is  the  model  of  some;  but  the  model  is 
slavishly  adopted  without  regard  to  circumstance  or  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  modern  joiner.  The  rough  perfection  of  a 
hardy  age  is  attenuated  to  suit  modem  taste.  When  wood  was 
abundant  and  labour  cheap,  they  put  a  dado  round  the  room  for 
warmth  and  cosiness.  We  put  what  we  call  a  dado  in  paper. 
They  used  rushes  for  the  floor :  we  an  Indian  straw  mat  or  two 
and  a  Turkey  or  Persian  carpet.  For  ornament  we  treat  china 
plates  and  saucers  as  if  they  were  mural  decorations,  and  hang 
in  wires  a  cup  intended  to  be  drunk  out  of. 

As  in  attire  and  house-decoration,  so  in  deportment.  The 
superficial  and  accidental  is  mistaken  for  the  essentiaL  Want 
of  skill  in  anatomical  drawing,  as  in  Japanese  pictures,  and  the 
coarseness  or  inflexibility  of  the  material  in  old  tapestry  and 
stained  glass,  resulted  in  a  conventional  treatment  of  the 
human  figure  which  culminated  in  quaintness.  Forthwith  the 
'  sesthetes '  strike  attitudes,  and  languish  and  pose  awkwardly, 
after  the  manner  of  the  distorted  figures  on  china,  tapestry, 
brasses  and  in  church  windows.  ' 

Again,  as  in  attire,  house-decoration  and  deportment,  so  also 
in  the  higher  realm  of  the  fine  arts.  Fra  Angelico  was  a  monk 
and  painter.  He  chose  for  the  subjects  of  his  pictures  sacred 
characters  and  scriptural  incidents,  which  he  painted,  so  devout 
was  he,  kneeling  before  his  easel.  To  him  the  Virgin  was  a 
divine  object  of  worship,  not  a  mere  Hebrew  peasant :  and  so 
his  imagination  played  around  the  incidents  of  her  career,  filling 
them  with  celestial  mystery  and  shedding  over  them  a  glamour, 
and  even  a  halo,  in  which  the  world  must  ever  rejoice.  But 
the  afflatus  which  lighted  upon  a  pious  monk  in  a  Dominican 
cloister  in  the  fifteenth  century,  is  not  the  same  in  kind  which 
inspires  a  London  citizen  of  to-day.  Angelico  excelled  in  the 
portrayal  of  angels  and  divinity :  he  failed,  so  devoid  was  he  of 
human  sympathies,  in  painting  mankind.  A  seraphic  or  a  con- 
templative figure  he  could  achieve,  but  his  men  and  women  of 
flesh  and  blood — even  the  man  Jesus — were  unreal,  inactive, 
and  immobile.  He  could  delineate  well  the  mysticism  of  the 
Papal  Church,  but  anatomy  only  indifferently.  The  artist  of 
to-day  is  precisely  the  reverse.  He  can  draw  a  man  or  a  woman, 
but  an  angel,  a  seraph,  or  a  '  mother  of  God  *  not  at  all.  A  few, 
whose  names  are  associated  with  the  resthetic  craze,  aflTect  to  be 
inspired  by  the  spirit  which  rested  upon  Angelico ;  but  their 
Virgins  are  only  women,  and  their  angels  are  no  more  ethereal 
than  a  *  horsey '  fairy  at  Hengler's  Circus. 
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We  must  go  to  the  past  for  the  enunciation  of  principles,  but 
reversion  to  the  past  in  their  application  is  a  self-evident  ab- 
surdity. Principles  are  immutable,  but  times  change  and  we 
change  with  them. 

Sydney  Kobjohns. 


WALKS  IN  ABNEY  PARK. 

XII. — A  LAST  LOOK  ROUND. 

Some  seventy-two  thousand  bodies  have  been  interred  in  Abney 
Park  during  the  forty  years  in  which  it  has  been  a  cemetery. 
What  a  city  of  the  dead !     All  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  have 
been  borne  hither.    Comparatively  few  of  them  could  have  been 
distinguished  in  their  day,  though  each  had  his  own  life-story, 
and  exercised  a  personal  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  in  the 
sphere  in  which  he  moved.    It  has  been  the  names  of  those  th^t 
occupied  positions  of  usefulness  and  honour  in  the  Church  of 
Christ,  and  who  here  found  their  last  resting-place,  that  have 
engaged  our  attention  in  these  *  Walks ;'  and  they  have  been, 
almost  without  exception,  the  names  of  ministers.    The  names 
of  others,  who  for  various  reasons  were  men  of  some  mark  in 
their  time,  crop  up  here  and  there  among  their  less  distinguished 
fellows.     In  taking  a  last  look  round,  we  propose  to  halt  for  a 
few  minutes  at  some  of  these.     Here,  however,  we  must  make  a 
selection.    The  names  of  many  more  or  less  known  to  me,  whose 
memories  are  held  in  profound  respect,  and  even  warm  affection, 
in  the  churches  they  served  and  in  the  neighbourhoods  they 
blessed,  must  be  passed  with  but  a  reverential  thought,  in  some 
instances  blended  with  tender  emotion.    Thus  must  we  pass  the 
names  W.  Alers  Hankey,  who  banked  for  both  worlds;   of 
William  Ecjtt,  so  little  of  stature,  so  large  of  heart ;  of  Henry 
Bateman,  most '  clubable  *  of  men,  as  we  of  *  The  Milton  *  found — 
most  estimable,  too,  in  the  relations  of  church  and  home^  of 
James  Carter,  whose  spare  figure  did  but  poorly  represent  the 
large  and  loving  soul  that  was  in  him,  and  whose  memory  well 
deserves  to  be  embalmed  in  the  schools  recently  erected  in 
Clapton  which  bear  his  name ;  of  James  Haycraet,  of  High- 
bury, whose  cheery  presence  was  the  outcome  not  only  of  an 
ardent  temperament,  but  of  a  Christ-loving  heart,  which  made 
him  always  *  ready  for  every  good  work ;'  of  George  Offor,  the 
almost  worshipping  admirer  of  Bunyan,  whose  beautiful  editions 
of  the  *  immortal  dreamer's '  great  work  make  the  telling  of  the 
dream  the  more  enchanting;  of  George  Drew,  so  devoted  a 
leader  of  the  Claremont  Chapel  Sunday  Schools,  and  so  warm  a 
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friend  of  the  young  men  he  gathered  into  his  Bible  class,  '^*'^ 
death,  and  that  of  his  wife,  by  a  collision  on  the  Brighton  I^j 
way,  is  tenderiy  remembered  by  many,  though  some  fifteen  y^^O 
have  passed  since  then ;  of  William  Leavers,  of  Surbiton  ;  K 
Henry  Bigwood,  of  Vere  Street  and  Kingston ;  and  of  ^"6 
honoured  father  of  the  Morleys,  and  of  the  Scruttons,  and  of 
the  Saddingtons,  and  of  the  Mullenses ;  and  of  others  well 
known  in  Congregational  circles,  and  whose  name  is  their 
memorial  to  all  who  knew  them. 

Our  more  lengthened  notices  must  of  necessity  be  confined  to 
a  few  names  which  stood  out  in  their  time,  from  one  cause  or 
another,  most  prominently  before  the  public  eye. 

For  instance,  in  the  road  bordering  on  the  Great  Cedar,  and  a 
little  east  of  it^  we  come  upon  the  tomb  of 

JOSIAH  CONDER. 

As  editor  of  the  Patriot — a  name  which  was  afterwards  nar- 
rowed into  the  English  Independent — and  also  of  the  Eclectic 
Review y  Mr.  Conder  took  a  position  of  importance  as  a  leader  ia 
the  Nonconformist  world.     He  would  never  have  been  stigma- 
tized as  a  'political  Dissenter/  for  his  idea  rather  was  that 
Dissenters  should  be  *  content  with  such  things  as  they  had,'  and, 
not  clamouring  for  their  rights,  should  wait  patiently  till,  in  due 
time,  they  should  come  to  them.     Hence  Mr.  Conder  would 
never  have  started  the  Anti-State-Church  Movement,  nor  could 
he  have  become  editor  of  the  Nonconformist    He  was  always 
regarded  by  the  cautious  as  a  safe  leader,  yet  he  was  an  unfal- 
tering Nonconformist.     It  is  well  recorded  of  him  here  that '  to 
a  steadfast  championship  of  the  principles  of  Evangelical  Non- 
conformity he  joined  an  entire  catholicity  of  spirit,  and  his 
laborious  pen  and  versatile  talents  were  consecrated  to  the  cause 
of  truth,  his  country,  and  the  Church  of  Christ'     He  produced 
many  volumes  on  theology  and  general  literature,  the '  Conderian 
style '  being  rather  mild  than  invigorating.    He  wrote  several 
poems  of  somewhat  measured  type  and  chastened  smoothness, 
the  one  singled  out  for  record  on  his  tomb  being  *  The  Modern 
Traveller.'    He  was  a  hymnologist  of  considerable  mark,  ^^^ 
was  editor  of  the  old  '  Congregational  Hymn  Book.'    But  fe^ 
modern  collections  of  Evangelical  hymns  do  not  include  ^^X 
of  Mr.  Conder's  productions,  some  of  which  have  taken  firm  h®*" 
of  worshipping  congregations. 

Mr.  Conder  came  of  an  old  Nonconformist  stock  which  ^^^ 
flourished  in  the  Eastern  Counties,  where  the  honoured  nati^®  ^ 
still  found ;  and  he  has  in  turn  transmitted  it  with  ho^^^^^^j^ 
his  posterity,  his  scholarly  and  accomplished  son.  Dr.  East^r; 
Conder,  of  Leeds,  being  the  most  eminent  of  those  who  be^^  ' 
Mr.  Conder  passed  aw*»y  at  a  good  age  in  1855,  and  the  mO^ 
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ment  before  which  we  stand  was  erected  by  attached  friends  to 
commemorate  his  character  and  labours. 

Crossing  over  into  the  road  leading  from  the  main  entrance, 
when  nearing  the  chapel  we  notice  on  the  right  the  name  of 

Henry  Althans, 

'Advocate  of  popular  education/  who  passed  away  in  1855.  Of 
Mr.  Althans  I  have  no  personal  knowledge,  but  I  remember  him 
in  my  early  days  as  being  a  power  in  connection  with  Sunday 
and  day  schools.  He  was  also,  I  believe,  the  lay  pastor  of  a 
small  church  gathered  from  amongst  the  weavers  and  artisans  of 
Bethnal  Green,  where  he  promoted  the  creation  of  a  large  school 
building  in  another  part  of  the  neighbourhood,  of  which  school 
he  was  the  superintendent.  His  interest  in  popular  education 
secured  for  him  the  ofl5ce  of  inspector  of  day  schools  in  connection 
with  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society.  He  was  also  one 
of  the  authorities  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  in  whose  rooms 
in  the  Old  Bailey  Mr.  Althans'  portrait  (which  was  presented  to 
him  as  a  memorial  of  his  labours  in  the  East  of  London) 
may  be  seen.  He  served  the  poor  of  his  generation  well  in  that 
great  city,  by  the  side  of  which  he  is  now  taking  his  long 
slumbers.  Honour  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the  best  friends  of 
the  people ! 

My  friend  the  Eev.  William  Tyler,  who  was  a  fellow-labourer 
with  Mr.  Althans  in  the  East  of  London,  and  happily  survives 
to  carry  on  his  «];ood  work,  endorses  this  memorial  of  him. 

Turning  from  this  road  into  the  path  which  leads  towards  the 
Elm  Avenues,  and  going  up  it  but  a  few  paces,  on  the  left  may 
be  observed  a  plain  headstone  with  this  inscription : 

The  family  grave  of 

William    Hone, 

Who  was  born  at  Bath  the  3rd  of  June,  1780,  and  died  at 
Tottenham  the  6th  of  Movember,  1842. 

So  modest  is  this  inscription  that  it  would  be  passed  by  most 
people,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  it  records  the  name  of  one  who 
made  a  g^eat  figure  in  his  day.  William  Hone  was  the  author 
of  *  The  Every  Day  Book,'  a  work  that  has  a  charm  for  every 
book-lover.  But  he  gained  a  notoriety  of  quite  another  order 
than  that  which  attaches  to  him  from  this  and  other  of  his  literary 
works.  He  was  the  friend  of  Charles  Lamb,  and  one  of  a  coterie  of 
literary  celebrities  of  the  last  generation.  In  the  latter  years  of 
the  reign  of  George  III.,  at  the  time  of  the  Regency,  Hone  had 
excited  the  hot  wrath  of  the  Grovernment  by  a  succession  of 
satires,  for  which  that  vicious  Administration  gave  but  too  much 
cause.  Hone  was  then  a  Deist,  and  the  crimes  of  the  Grovern- 
ment, done  in  the  name  of  a  Christian  State,  seemed  to  him  to 
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be  in  some  sort  a  reflection  of  Christianity.  He  travestied,  alas! 
parts  of  the  Liturgy,  though  his  design  was  not  against  religion, 
but  against  the  State;  and  here  the  Government  caught  him.  A 
bill  was  filed  against  him  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and 
Hone  was  tried  for  blasphemy.  The  trial  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  in  the  history  of  English  law.  It  lasted  three  days,  and 
the  whole  strength  of  the  Government  and  its  legal  representa- 
tives was  brought  down  upon  him  to  crush  him.  The  first 
day's  trial  was  under  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Justice  Abbott ;  but 
so  serious  was  the  procedure,  that  on  the  second  and  third  days 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Ellenborough,  who  gained  for  himself  an 
unenviable  name  for  somewhat  stern  justice,  himself  took  the 
matter  in  hand.  Hone  defended  himself,  and  was  proof  against 
the  indignant  treatment  of  him,  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice.  He 
came  off  victor  day  by  day,  and  was  finally  acquitted  on  the  two 
grave  counts,  and  afterwards,  by  two  special  juries,  on  the  last 
The  Government  was  enraged ;  but  it  was  regarded  by  the  people 
as  one  of  the  great  efforts  carried  out  at  the  time  to  put  down  the 
freedom  of  the  Press,  and  the  country  raised  £3,000  for  Mr.  Hona 

This  case  has  served  as  a  ^  caution '  in  the  difficult  question  of 
prosecutions  for  religious  or  rather  irreligious  opinions,  and  it  was 
referred  to  by  the  present  Home  Secretary  in  the  course  of  the 
last  session  of  Parliament.  Eeplying  to  a  question  as  to  whether 
it  was  not  possible  to  suppress  a  certain  publication  of  anti- 
Christian  tendencies,  of  which  Mr.  Bradlaugh  was  one  of  the 
editors.  Sir  W.  Harcourt  said  that  if  the  hon.  member  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  the  celebrated  case  of  the  prosecution 
of  Hone,  he  would  come  with  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Govern- 
ment prosecutions  of  this  character  do  more  harm  than  good. 

This  persecution  certainly  did  not  make  Mr.  Hone  more  of  a 
Christian ;  he  abhorred  religion.  But  about  the  year  1 834  he  came 
imder  the  influence  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  and  such  was  the 
impression  made  upon  him  by  the  incisive  reasoning  and  moral 
power  of  the  minister  of  the  King's  Weigh-House  Chapel,  that 
Christianity  became  another  thing  to  him.  His  heart  was  opened 
to  receive  the  truth,  he  became  a  convert,  and  was  baptized  by 
Mr.  Binney  in  the  simplicity  and  trustfulness  of  a  little  child. 
He  confessed  his  faith  in  the  following  striking  stanzas : 

'  The  proudest  heart  that  ever  beat 

Hath  been  subdued  in  me ;  ; 
The  wildest  will  that  ever  rose 
To  scorn  Thv  cause  or  aid  Thy  foes, 
Is  crushed,  my  Ood,  in  me. 

'  Thy  will,  and  not  my  will  be  done, 

My  heart  is  wholly  Thine, 
Confessing  Thee^  the  AJmighty  Word.^ 
Mv  Saviour  Christ,  my  God,  my  Lord, 

Thy  cross  shall  be  my  sign.j 
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Such  stirring  events  are  gathered  up  in  the  name  so  modestly 
inscribed  on  this  tombstone. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  second  volume  of  Mr. 
Forster's  '  Life  of  Charles  Dickens '  there  occurs  a  letter  of  the 
great  novelist,  in  which  he  depicts  the  scene  in  the  house  at 
Mr.  Hone's  funeral,  when  Mr.  Dickens  himself  was  present,  re- 
flecting upon  the  behaviour  of  the  *  Independent  clergyman'  who 
conducted  the  service,  he  being  none  other  than  Mr.  Binney. 
A  paragraph  had  gone  the  round  of  the  papers  that  morning  to 
the  effect  that  when  Mr.  Hone  failed  in  business  as  a  bookseller, 
he  was  advised  by  Mr.  Binney  to  *  try  the  pulpit.'     Mr.  Binney 
was  naturally  incensed,  and,  probably  suspecting  that  some  one 
of  the  litterateurs  present  had  set  this  slander  rolling  (as  was 
indeed  the  case),  he  denounced  it  in  emphatic  terms,  according 
to  Mr.  Dickens,  as  'false,  un-Ghristian,  in  a  manner  blas- 
phemous, and  in  all  respects  contemptible,'  and  then  proceeded 
with  the  service.     Mr.  Dickens  afterwards  recalled  the  scene 
with  the  eye  of  a  novelist,  and  wrote  a  veraion  of  it  which 
evidently  contained  as  much  of  fiction  as  fact     On  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Forster's  volume,  Mr.  Binney  wrote  a  letter  in  reply, 
in  which  he  sought  to  distinguish  between  that  which  was  fact 
and  that  which  was  fiction,  and  so  put  a  different  complexion  on 
the  matter.     It  is  likely  enough  that  Mr.  Binney,  being  stung 
by  the  slander,  did  say  something  in  tone  and  temper  that 
astonished  Charles  Dickens.    The  man  who  really  had  sent 
the  notice  to  the  newspapers  was  George  Cruikshank,  and  it 
so  happened  that  he  was  the  man  to  whom  Mr.  Binney's 
remarks  were  addressed.    Mr.  Cruikshank  admitted  this  at  once, 
but  declared  that  the  slanderous  paragraph  was  an  addition  by 
another  hand.     The  Eev.  J.  C.  Harrison  is  probably  the  only 
one  living  who,  having  been  present  on  the  occasion,  could 
testify  to  this.     Mr.  Binney's  own  correction  was  inserted,  at 
least,  in  part,  in  the  Appendix  at  the  close  of  the  third  volume 
of  Forster's  *  Life  of  Dickens.' 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  do  not  give  any  of  the  facts  concerning 
Mr.  Hone  from  my  own  knowledge  of  him  or  of  them,  for  he 
had  passed  away  before  I  could  have  understood  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  But  I  remember,  when  a  student  of  Gheshunt 
College,  attending  an  anniversary  of  Mr.  Ellis's  Chapel  at 
Hoddesdon,  at  which  the  widow  juid  daughter  of  Mr.  Hone  were 
present;  and  I  recall  the  extreme  deference  paid  to  Mrs.  Hone 
by  Dr.  Morison,  of  Brompton,  who  was  one  of  the  preachers  on 
the  occa»on,  and  by  others ;  and  from  the  interest  that  gathered 
around  the  widow  and  her  family,  I  could  understand  something 
of  the  importance  that  attached  to  the  man  whose  widow  she 
was.     I  believe  that  Mr.  Hone,  after  his  conversion,  rendered 
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some  service  in  connection  with  the  Nonconformist  Press,  and 
was  a  kindly  and  genial  as  well  as  thoughtful  Christian  man. 

Proceeding  down  the  large  Elm  Avenue,  in  a  path  to  the  left 
near  the  end,  is  the  modest  gravestone  of 

Henry  Vincent. 

The  name  of  Henry  Vincent  first  became  prominent  in  con- 
nection with  the  Chartist  movement,  of  which  he  was  a  pioneer, 
his  eloquent  tongue  causing  him  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Demos- 
thenes of  the  movement;  Vincent  was  by  no  means  a  riotous 
man,  but  he  had .  very  decided  views  as  to  the  wrongs  of  the 
poor,  and  his  bold  and  eloquent  utterance  of  them  in  open-air 
meetings  and  other  great  gatherings  kept  the  eyes  of  the  authori- 
ties turned  sharply  upon  him.  In  May,  1839,  he  was  arrested 
'for  attending  a  riotous  assemblage  held  at  K'ewport.'  The 
result  was  trial  and  imprisonment  in  Monmouth  gaol,  succeeded 
by  further  trial  and  imprisonment  for  o£fences  against  the  peace, 
of  which  he  was  really  not  guilty.  He  was  kept  in  prison,  at 
Newport,  Oakham,  and  Millbank,  for  nearly  two  years ;  but  his 
intelligence  and  self-restraint  gained  for  him  the  good  opinion 
of  Serjeant  Talfourd,  who  was  entrusted  by  the  Government 
with  his  prosecution,  and  who  afterwards  presented  a  petition 
from  Birmingham  for  his  release,  making  at  the  same  time  a 
remarkable  speech  in  his  favour.  This,  with  other  efforts  on 
his  behalf  made  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Talfourd,  ere  long  brought  him 
a  commutation  of  his  sentence,  and  he  was  set  at  liberty.  It 
was  evident  that  in  Henry  Vincent's  case,  the  Government, 
lacking  in  inquiry  and  discrimination,  had  mistaken  the  charac- 
ter and  spirit  of  one  of  England's  truest  sons. 

Mr.  Vincent  was  hardly  out  of  gaol  before  he  was  put  forward 
for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  although  neither  then,  nor  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  did  he  succeed  in  his  candidature,  the  defeat 
arose  rather  from  the  prejudice  that  had  been  stirred  against  the 
Chartist  movement,  which  had  brought  him  into  prominence, 
than  from  opposition  to  the  man.  The  outcome  of  the  business 
was  to  raise  Henry  Vincent  at  once  into  popular  favour  as  a 
lecturer  on  great  national  subjects,  to  which  thenceforth  he 
devoted  his  life.  It  was  during  his  candidature  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Ipswich  that  this  work  began.  For  some  weeks 
before  the  election  he  '  educated '  the  artisans  of  Ipswich,  and  its 
working-men  in  general,  on  •'  The  Constitutional  History  of  Par- 
liaments,' meeting  them  in  their  dinner-hour,  while  he  addressed 
the  electors  in  the  evening.  The  interest  of  this  remarkable 
electioneering  campaign  rose  to  excitement.  Young  men  caught 
the  spirit  of  Vincent,  himself  a  young  man,  and  felt  their  breasts 
heave  with  the  resolve  to  go  in  for  political  truth  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  interests  of  the  masses.    Above  all,  Vincent  inspired 
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tliem  with  the  ambition  to  put  a  loftier  purpose  and  aim  into 
their  life,  by  awakening  within  them  the  conviction  which  was 
strong  within  his  own  soul,  that  the  degradation  of  the  people 
arose  from  their  own  follies  and  vices  more  than  from  any 
poUtical  disabilities  under  which  they  suffered.    From  this  time 
Vincent's  popularity  spread  like  wild-fire.      His  orations  on 
'  Cromwell,  and  the  Men,  Principles,  and  Times  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;*  '  George  Fox,  and  the  People  called  Quakers ;'  '  John 
Milton;'  *John  Wesley,'  and  other    popular   subjects,    drew 
crowded  audiences  in  every  city  and  town  he  visited,  and  high 
prices  would  be  paid  to  hear  him.     Thus  he  earned  his  bread  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow  and  of  his  brain,  and  made  the  world 
wiser  and  better  by  his  so  doing  it.     The  great  principles  he 
enunciated  in  connection  with  great  names,  were  winged  with 
an  oratory  that  sent  the  arrow  quivering  home  to  the  very  soul 
of  his  audience.    He  preached  also,  as  opportunity  served  him ; 
for  Vincent  was  a  Christian  man,  and   felt  the   fire  within 
moving  him  to  tell  of  Christ,  as  He  who  is  able  to  meet  all  the 
needs  of  men  for  both  worlds.     And  so  he  laboured  on,  journey- 
ing and  lecturing  all  over  the  land,  and  during  several  tours  in 
America,  till  the  toil  of  life  exhausted  it,  and  he  felt,  as  he  told 
his  wife  once,  that  he  could  have  lain  down  on  the  platform  and 
died,  and  let  the  ringing  cheers  around  him  go  on  for  ever.     I 
remember  meeting  him  and  speaking  with  him  in  this  cemetery 
at  a  public  funeral  but  a  short  while  before  he  himself  was 
home  hither.     He  was  coming  away  from  the  spot  where  soon 
afterwards  (Jan.,  1879)  he  was  laid ;   a   chosen   spot  whither 
some  he  loved  had  been  borne  before  him. 

Retracing  our  steps  in  the  direction  of  the  Cedar,  in  a  side 
road  abutting  upon  the  point  whence  Mr.  Thomas  Wilson's 
tomb  is  seen,  is  a  massive  vault,  bearing  the  name  of  bis 
nephew, 

John  Eemington  Mills,  Esq. 

Two  contrary  sets  of  ideas  associate  themselves  with  the  name 
of  Mr.  Mills;  great  wealth  united  with  great  simplicity  of  living ; 
large  pecuniary  gifts  coupled  with  marked  carefulness  of  habit. 
He  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  richest  commoners  of  England,  yet 
there  was  nothing  in  his  appearance  or  in  his  style  of  living 
above  that  of  an  average  English  gentleman  perhaps ;  in  some 
respects  it  hardly  reached  so  high.  He  gave  away  very  large 
sums  of  money  to  religious  objects  that  had  his  sympathy ;  but 
sometimes  he  was  thought  strict  in  his  pecuniary  transac- 
tions—always very  just,  rather  than  very  generous.  He 
was  somewhat  reserved  in  manner;*  yet  there  was  nothing 
haughty  or  overbearing  in  his  mien.    He  was  a  firm  believer  in 
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Christ,  a  religionist  of  the  old  type,  simple-minded  and  sincere, 
walking  humbly  with  his  God.  Certainly  his  wealth  led  him 
to  affect  nothing ;  he  would  make  himself  one  with  the  humblest 
before  the  Church  and  before  God.  When  by  the  joint  liberality 
of  himself  and  his  cousin,  Mr.  Joshua  Wilson,  a  chapel  was 
erected  in  the  working-people's  quarter  of  Tunbridge  Wells  (in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  both  of  them  resided),  Mr.  Mills  at 
once  determined  to  attach  himself  to  the  congregation,  and  there 
Sunday  by  Sunday  he  might  be  heard  giving  out  the  hymns. 
He  lived  and  died  a  millionaire,  for  money  seemed  to  pour  in 
upon  him  on  all  hands.  The  death  of  an  unmarried  brother, 
said  also  to  be  a  millionaire,  greatly  increased  his  riches,  yet  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  almost  impossible  for  him  to  realize 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  wealth — even  to  the  last  he  deemed 
that  people  were  greatly  mistaken  in  the  matter  of  his  pKOSses- 
sions.  Mr.  Mills  at  his  death  left  scarcely  any  legacies  to 
religious  or  philanthropic  societies,  though  it  is  due  to  his 
descendants  to  say  that  handsome  donations  have  been  made  to 
some  of  them  since  his  decease.  This,  no  doubt,  would  be  in 
accordance  with  his  cherished  sentiments,  which  indeed  were 
common  in  the  family  of  which  he  was  a  connection,  that  a  man 
has  no  right  to  make  large  testamentary  gifts  out  of  moneys 
which  at  the  moment  of  his  death  cease  to  be  his. 

Personally  I  have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  Mr.  Mills's 
givings.  1  do  not  know  that  I  ever  applied  to  him  for  a  dona- 
tion to  a  good  object  without  obtaining  it.  But  I  was  careful 
as  to  applications,  and  was  always  a  little  afraid  of  him.  The 
last  time  I  sought  a  personal  iiaterview  with  him  for  such  a 
purpose  was  but  a  year  or  two  before  his  decease.  Having  a 
project  on  hand  for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship  on  new 
ground,  instigated  by  a  mutual  friend,  Mr.  John  Finch,  who  was 
himself  a  good  giver,  and  thought  it  good  to  promote  a  like 
generosity  in  others,  I  ventured  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Mills 
on  the  matter,  asking  permission  to  call  on  the  errand  I  men- 
tioned. He  was  sta)dng  in  town,  and  he  wrote  word  that  he 
should  be  at  his  lodgings  at  ten  o'clock  next  morning.  At  ten 
o'clock  I  was  at  the  door,  silently  lifting  up  my  prayer  to  God 
that  He  would  dispose  the  heart  of  His  wealthy  servant  to  aid 
the  project  on  foot.  Mr.  Mills  listened  to  my  story  in  silence, 
save  the  interposition  now  and  then  of  an  objection  to  some 
part  of  the  scheme.  These,  I  suppose,  were  met  to  his  satis- 
faction, or  at  least  over-ruled.  For  he  finished  by  saying  that 
all  he  could  give  me  was  a  hundred  pounds,  which  '  all '  was  to 
me  an  exceedingly  good  'find.'  *You  had  better  have  it  at 
once,'  continued  Mr.  Mills,  to  the  further  comfort  and  joy  of  my 
heart ;  *  When  I  came  up  to  town  I  put  ten  cheques  for  a  hun- 
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dred  pounds  each  in  my  pocket-book,  and  you  are  just  in  time 
to  get  the  last  of  them/ 

'Mine  was  an  angel's  portion  then.' 

This  little  incident  reveals  some  points  which  it  is  perhaps 
due  to  Mr.  Mills's  memory  to  record.  Possibly  we  are  some- 
times sufficiently  ready  to  disburse  rich  men's  money  for  them, 
or  to  assist  them  in  apportioning  their  wealth ;  ready  enough 
also  to  condemn  them  when  they  decline  our  assistance.  After 
all,  it  is  true  of  the  rich  man  as  of  others, '  To  his  own  master 
he  standeth  or  falleth.' 

Mr.  Mills  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eighty-one,  and  was 
placed  in  the  vault  he  had  long  before  prepared  forhimself,inl879. 

We  have  space  to  notice  but  one  more  name,  which  appears 
on  a  massive  slab  opposite  Mr.  Binney's  monument.     It  is  that  of 

Sir  Charles  Eeed,  M.P. 

As  a  South  Hackney  boy  as  well  as  himself,  though  he  was 
some  years  in  advance  of  me,  I  can  hardly  remember  the  time 
when  the  name  of  Charles  Eeed  was  not  familiar  to  me.    When 
I  was  a  youth,  engaged  in  Sunday-school  work  in  the  locality, 
he  was  advanced  enough  to  be  chairman  or  chief  speaker  in 
most  of  the  Sunday-school  meetings.    Nor  was  it  so  much  as 
the  son  of  Dr.  Andrew  Eeed  as  his  own  burning  enthusiasm  in 
relation  to  religious  education  that  brought  him  so  early  to  the 
front.    I  remember  well  the  ardour  of  his  speech  and  the  kind- 
liness of  his  countenance  as  he  stood  up  amongst  us,  a  fellow- 
worker  with  the  youngest,  when  his  form  was  lithe,  and  his  hair 
dark  and  bushy.    Then  he  was  unconsciously  making  to  him- 
self *  friends '  who  should  afterwards  return  him  as  one  of  the 
first  members  for  the  newly-formed  borough  of  Hackney ;  and, 
as  unconsciously,  he  was  preparing  for  the  position  one  day  to  be 
assigned  him  in  the  foreground  of  the  educational  interests  of  his 
time,  as  chairman  of  the  London  School  Board.     He  devoted  his 
life  to  this  honorary  service  to  the  nation,  and  brought  all  his 
business  capacities  to  bear  upon  his  high  office.     Its  onerous 
duties,  day  after  day,  may  be  said  to  have  almost  worn  out  his 
life  prematurely,  for  he  was  but  little  over  sixty  years  old  when 
almost  suddenly  he  passed  away.    It  is  pleasant  to  remember 
here  his  Christian  consistency  and  devotedness.     His  public 
duties  were  never  allowed  to  wean  him  from  the  observance  of 
reUgion  in  church  or  home.    After  presiding  at  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  School  Board,  he  would  generally  appear  at  the 
week-evening  service  at  Clapton  Park.     On  Sunday,  both  at 
home  and  from  home,  his  living  interest  in  public  worship  was 
evinced  by  his  presence  both  morning  and  evening,  and  by  the 
spirit  with  which  he  entered  into  the  services.     Of  this  I  had 
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opportunity  of  judging  in  the  course  of  an  interim  ministry,  of 
some  duration,  which  I  exercised  in  his  brother's  pulpit  at  St 
Leonard's,  where  he  was  at  the  time  a  frequent  visitor.  It  was 
at  one  of  those  services  that,  in  speaking  a  word  at  my  request 
after  the  New  Year's  sermon  to  the  young,  he  divulged  to  the 
youthful  audience  the  happy  secret  of  his  life's  course  having 
been  determined  by  his  mother's  religious  urgency  one  Sunday 
evening,  when  as  a  boy  he  came  under  her  instruction  and 
counRcl,  the  full  account  of  which  I  have  given  elsewhere* 

What  a  funeral  was  accorded  him,  when  not  only  friends, 
former  constituents,  and  fellow-workers,  crowded  around  his 
open  tomb ;  but  Parliament  and  the  Ministry  itself  sent  their 
representatives,  and  the  School  Board  of  London  was  present 
en  masse,  with  the  head  of  the  Education  Department  and  his 
predecessor,  together  with  the  officers  and  committee  of  the 
Sunday-school  Union,  and' the  Dissenting  deputies,  and  a  host 
of  representatives  of  various  charitable  institutions.  Truly  it 
was  *  a  great  mourning.' 

Our  'Walks  in  Abney  Park'  must  now  come  to  a  close. 
Through  the  urgency  of  the  readers  of  the  Evangelical 
Magazine,  and  by  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  editor,  what  it 
was  supposed  might  extend  over  a  few  months,  has  continued 
through  the  entire  year.  I  think  I  may  say  that  the  interest 
both  of  the  writer  and  his  readers  has  increased  rather  than 
relaxed  as  the  months  have  gone  on — at  least  readers  have  not 
failed  to  indicate  that  it  has  been  so  with  them.  And  this,  1 
think,  has  given  me  an  interest  in  my  own  work  as  it  has  gone 
on.  beyond  that  with  which  I  commenced  it.  I  know  that  both 
for  myself  and  for  my  readers,  the  chief  interest  has  arisen  from 
the  personal  reminiscences  that  have  been  called  up  of  most  of 
those  whose  life-photographs  have  here  been  taken.  I  believe 
it  has  seemed  strange  to  some  that  one  as  yet  only  in  middle- 
life  should  be  able  to  go  back  so  far  as  these  reminiscences  have 
gone.  One  lady  to  whom  I  was  lately  introduced  as  the  writer 
of  these  sketches,  expressed  her  surprise  to  find  that  I  was  not 
an  old  gentleman ;  and  as  though  unable  to  assure  herself  quite, 
she  afterwards  asked  me  what  particular  circumstances  in  my 
life  had  given  me  such  knowledge  of  the  men  of  the  time.  To 
her,  as  to  others,  I  could  only  reply  that  an  early  and  lovimr 
interest  in  good  men,  and  frequent  opportunities  of  observini: 
them  in  their  matured  lives,  must  account  for  it.  In  recalliui; 
their  lives  I  have  lived  much  of  my  own  over  again,  and  they 
too  have  lived  again  before  me.  The  passion  which  buriie<l 
even  in  childhood  to  minister  as  some  of  them  did,  and  which 

*  See  '  The  Youth  of  Sir  Charles  Reed,'  Sunday  at  Home,  December, 
1881. 
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has  never  cooled  under  the  most  testing  circumstances,  has  been 
stirred  afresh,  and  so  made  to  bum  more  hotly  as  I  have  com- 
muned with  their  memories.  One  thing  also  has  brought  up 
another,  and  so,  what  it  was  intended  to  compass  in  a  few 
papers  has  grown  into  material  for  a  volume.  At  the  suggestion 
of  some  whose  names  will  be  a  guarantee  for  their  judgment, 
and  at  the  urgent  desire  of  many  correspondents,  the  volume, 
which  will  include  some  additional  names,  and  a  fuller  account 
of  some  already  noticed,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  next  spring. 
Through  the  interest  taken  by  some  of  the  authorities  of  Abney 
Park  in  the  projected  volume,  a  plan  of  the  ground  will  be 
appended  to  it,  so  marked  as  to  indicate  the  resting-places  of  at 
least  most  of  those  whose  names  will  be  included  in  the  volume. 
Thus  the  book  will  serve,  it  may  be  hoped,  as  a  helpful  companion 
to  those  who  in  the  coming  years  may  sometimes  take  their 
*  Walks  in  Abney  Park.' 

James  Branwhite  French. 


THE  REV.  JAMES  BENNETT,  D.D., 

^VH0  DIED   DECEMBER  4,  1862,  AT  THE  ADVANCED  AGE  OF  89. 

Our  readers  may  deem  worthy  of  record  the  following  tribute 
borne  to  this  honoured  patriarch  in  the  dissenting  ministry  by 
one  of  his  former  students,  the  Eev.  S.  McAll,  until  very  re- 
cently Principal  of  Hackney  College.  This  '  tribute '  may  be 
regarded  as  additional  to  one  of  the  Biographical  Sketches  con- 
tained in  our  number  for  September,  from  the  pen  of  the  Eev. 
J.  B.  French,  in  his  '  Walks  in  Abney  Park,'  which  have  been 
read  with  such  general  interest.  It  forms  part  of  a  funeral  dis- 
course preached  at  Falcon  Square  Chapel,  December  14,  1862  : 

'The  public  has  long  since  marked  its  sense  of  the  great 
abilities  with  which  Dr.  Bennett  was  naturally  endowed.  His 
quick  apprehension,  his  sound  and  discriminating  judgment,  his 
vigorous  imagination,  his  mastery  of  language,  have  been  honour- 
ably appreciated.  It  is,  therefore,  less  my  object  to  dwell  on 
these  various  gifts,  than  to  observe  that  the  powers  which  might 
have  tempted  him  to  indolence  were  cultivated  with  the  most 
exemplary  care.  It  was  part  of  his  religion,  that  genius  may 
arrogate  to  itself  no  superiority  to  ordinary  laws.  It  was  one  of 
his  maxims,  that  the  greater  the  talent  possessed,  the  less  excuse 
is  there  for  the  want  of  application.  If  I  refer  to  his  varied 
acquisitions^  it  is  not  to  hold  up  to  admiration  mere  learning, 
but  to  point  out,  especially  to  the  young,  what  may  be  accom- 
plished by  diligence,  by  economy  of  time,  by  a  resolute  deter- 
mination, carried  throughout  a  whole  life,  to  have  tu)  idle  days 
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(for  that  day  is  not  idle  in  which  our  powers  are  recruiting 
themselves  for  more  efficient  labour).  I  wish  to  show,  also,  what 
may  be  accomplished  by  one  who  acted  on  the  motto^  5cne 
ordsse  est  bene  studuiaae  ;  for  our  revered  friend  gave  more  time 
to  prayer  than  would  be  thought  by  some  to  be  at  all  compatible 
with  successful  study,  or  a  life  of  general  activity.  Let  it  be 
observed,  also,  in  connection  with  the  same  fact,  that,  if  he 
adhered  to  along-established  and  approved  theology,  it  was  not 
from  scantiness  of  mental  furniture,  narrowness  of  views,  or  the 
want  of  curiosity  and  research — to  which  I  will  add,  that  as 
little  was  it  owing  to  the  want  of  an  independent  spirit,  and 
(where  truth  was  concerned)  a  fearless  one.  His  was  a  true,  a 
native,  thirst  for  knowledge.  He  loved  it  for  itself;  he  valued 
it  for  the  great  and  holy  purposes  it  may  subserve.  Self-indul- 
gence, however  palliated,  needed  no  other  rebuke  than  it  received 
from  his  daily  life.  Ignorance  he  accounted  a  shame ;  sloth  a 
sin.  The  consequence  was,  that  starting  in  life  with  no  high 
scholastic  advantages,  he  soon  outstripped  in  general  learning 
not  ordinary  men  only,  but  the  majority  of  acknowledged 
scholars.  Living  much  amongst  the  great  spirits  of  the  past,  he 
was  still  singularly  alive  to  the  interests  and  the  movements  of 
his  own  day.  There  was  no  improvement  in  the  arts,  no  dis- 
covery in  modern  science,  and  no  branch  even  of  polite  literature, 
that  did  not  seem  to  interest  him.  Seldom  has  a  linguist  shown 
the  same  attachment  to  philosophy ;  and  still  less  frequentlj, 
perhaps,  has  an  Oriental  scholar  been  so  much  alive  to  the 
beauties  of  the  British  essayists  and  poets.  More  rarely  stiU  do 
men  expect  to  find  the  powerful  and  successful  preacher  a  dose 
student,  a  patient  thinker,  a  man  of  letters  and  research.  While 
acquiring  growing  popularity  in  the  pulpit,  the  late  Dr.  Bennett 
gained  the  position  of  a  leading  authority  in  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
He  was  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  Syriac  to  employ  it  in  devo- 
tional reading ;  and  with  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  it  would 
perhaps  have  been  difficult  to  say  which  was  for  many  years  the 
more  familiar  to  him,  the  English  or  the  Greek.  He  gave  valu- 
able instruction  to  the  more  advanced  of  his  students  in  Arabic 
and  Ghaldee ;  and  amongst  modem  languages,  he  was  sufficiently 
master  of  the  French  to  have  been  able  to  preach  in  that  tongue. 
In  regard  to  Biblical  Antiquities  and  Church  History,  our  friend 
held  no  mean  place ;  while  in  reference  to  systematic  theology, 
he  was  justly  accounted  a  master  in  our  Israel.  Familiar  to  a 
large  extent  with  the  controversies  of  ancient  and  modem  times, 
and,  above  all,  ready  in  the  use  of  the  sacred  text,  he  was  able 
to  enrich  others  from  the  stores  of  a  well-furnished  and  well-dis- 
ciplined mind.  Not  to  mention  his  other  publications,  we  may 
point  to  his  Congregational  Lecture  on  the  "Theology of  the 
Early  Church,**  as  an  evidence  of  solid  and  extensive  learning ; 
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to  his  work  on  "  The  Doctrine  of  Justification  as  revealed  in 
Scripture/'  as  a  proof  of  discrimination  as  a  theologian  ;  to  his 
"  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Jesus  Christ,"  as  giving  only  a  fair 
example  of  what  he  was  as  a  deservedly  popular  and  very 
useful  preacher;  while  his  work  on  "Infidelity"  will  remain  a 
monument  of  his  combined  dexterity  and  power  as  a  controver- 
sialist.  .   .   . 

•  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  ofler  at  any  length  my  own  personal 
reminiscences  of  my  honoured  friend  and  tutor.  I  may,  perhaps, 
be  permitted  to  say  that,  when  I  first  enjoyed  his  acquaintance, 
he  was  not  only  the  president  of  a  college,  but  the  pastor  of  a 
large  and  influential  congregation,  having  five  village  stations 
afifiliated  to  the  parent  interest.  His  position  was,  in  every 
respect,  an  honourable  and  most  influential  one.  Eminent 
socially,  as  well  as  morally,  he  was  looked  up  to  as  but  few  can 
hope  to  be.  His  discourses  were  most  edifying  to  believers, 
wliile  the  appeals  with  which  they  abounded  were  such  as  the 
most  hardened  sinners  found  it  difficult  to  resist.  His  mode  of 
conducting  church  meetings  was  regarded  by  the  students  as  a 
model  for  their  imitation  ;  and  none  who  witnessed  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  Lord's  Supper  will  forget  how  near,  how  solemn, 
was  the  Saviour's  presence  at  such  times.  We  recall  him  amidst 
his  large  and  devout  body  of  communicants  on  the  Sabbath 
afternoon ;  we  hear  them  sing  together  their  sacramental  hymn, 
led  by  his  own  voice ;  we  see  them  slowly  separating  full  of  the 
solemnity  and  tenderness  of  the  service,  to  meet  again  in  their 
several  villages  or  the  neighbouring  town  of  Eotherham,  for 
evening  worship,  like  men  who  had  come  from  the  upper  room, 
and  to  whom  Jesus  had  said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you  !"  If,  however, 
that  impression  was  ever  exceeded,  it  was  while  our  good  tutor 
conducted  the  devotions  in  the  College  Hall  on  the  Saturday 
evening,  when  none  could  fail  to  discover  that  he  was  under  an 
extraordinary  influence,  as  if  he  came  from  the  secret  place  of 
the  Most  High. 

*  While  he  preached,  the  signs  of  strong  emotion  not  unfre- 
quently  filled  the  place ;  as  when,  on  one  occasion,  after  ex- 
postulating with  the  sinner,  and  seeming  to  give  him  up,  nay, 
after  bidding  him  go  his  dark  and  downward  way,  with  a  loud 
and  piercing  voice,  in  tender  and  yearning  agony  of  spirit,  he 
bade  him  again  and  again  to  "  coTne  buck,  for  why  would  he  die?" 
And  when,  on  another  occasion,  being  too  weak  to  preach  other- 
wise than  sitting,  he  came  to  a  part  of  his  discourse  in  which  he 
bad  to  refer  to  the  glory  of  heaven,  and  in  lieu  of  describing  it, 
confessed  that  he  had  not  words  to  unfold  the  theme,  but  added, 
that  "  if  they  would  ask  him  a  hundred  years  from  that  time,  he 
trusted  he  would  have  much  to  say  about  it." ' 

36 
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THE  LATE  DR.  GEORGE  SMITH. 

The  Editor  has  much  pleasure  in  supplementing  Dr.  McAll's 
kind  and  timely  paper  with  a  little  etching  of  Dr.  Smith  as  he 
remembers  him.  Gratefully  recalling  student-days  and  the 
occasions  when  in  those  days  he  preached  often  at  Poplar,  at 
the  request  of  its  pastor,  who  always  took  a  lively  interest  in 
students,  he  recalls  in  Dr.  Smith  a  man  of  fine  gentlemanly 
feeling,  whose  style  of  preaching  was  not  only  popular,  but 
refined  and  earnest.  With  a  crowded  church  and  a  loving 
people  he  ministered  not  only  with  marked  ability  and  success, 
but  with  very  happy  surroundings  in  tlie  respect  and  love  of  his 
people.  The  amount  of  public  work  he  did  as  secretary  to  the 
Congregational  Union,  as  an  ardent  friend  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  as  a  platform  speaker  everywhere  in 
demand,  was  perfectly  marvellous.  In  early  days  he  travelled 
much  for  all  the  great  societies.  The  late  Dr.  Harris,  Presi- 
dent of  New  College,  was  his  warmly  attached  friend.  He 
was  no  mere  pulpit  orator — ^he  reached  the  conscience  and  the 
heart,  and  won  many  souls  to  Christ.  He  was  truly  evangelical 
without  being  narrow,  and  firm  without  being  brusque.  Mul- 
titudes of  our  town  and  village  churches  were  indebted  to  him 
for  anniversary  sermons,  which  swelled  the  exchequers  of  their 
communities,  and  stirred  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Faults  we 
all  have,  and  so  had  he ;  but  he  had  a  spirit  toned  to  noble 
purposes  and  a  life  consecrated  to  noble  deeds ;  and  it  is 
especially  true  of  him  that  he  cultivated  and  carried  to  their 
best  issues  all  the  powers  with  which  God  had  endowed  him. 
The  Editor  remembers  well  the  home  which  gave  hospitable 
welcome  to  many,  and  his  true  and  noble-hearted  wife,  who  now 
lives  to  mourn  his  loss,  as  she  then  lived  to  aid  his  every  good 
word  and  work. 

Lastino  Plbasube. — Happiness  may  fly  away,  pleasure  pall  or  cease 
to  be  obtainable,  wealth  decay,  friends  fail  or  nrove  unkind  ;  but  the 
power  to  serve  God  never  fails,  and  the  love  of  Him  is  never  rejected— 
Frovde. 

Earnestness.— Have  something  to  say,  and  hum  to  say  it !  It  will 
be  logic  on  fire  !  Bread  may  be  so  solid  as  to  be  good  for  nothing  at  all; 
so  yeast  is  not  good  to  live  on. 

Small  Beoinnikos. — When  the  suspension-bridge  across  the  Xiagan 
was  to  be  erected,  the  question  was  how  to  get  the  cable  over.  With  a 
favouring  wind  a  kite  was  elevated,  which  aUehted  on  the  other  shore, 
To  its  insignificant  string  a  cord  was  attached  which  was  drawn  over, 
then  a  rope,  then  a  larger  rope,  then  a  cable  strong  enough  to  sustain  the 
iron  cable  which  supported  the  bridge,  over  which  heavily  laden  trains 
pass  in  safety. 
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A  WORD  FROM  THE  EDITOR. 

On£  of  the  most  refreshing  aspects  of  my  work  this  year  has 
been  the  number  of  kindly  letters  received  from  my  ministerial 
brethren  approving  and  praising  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 
May  I  ask  them  to  strengthen  my  hands  for  1883  by  commend- 
ing the  Evangelical  to  their  churches  at  the  opening  Communion 
service  of  the  year  as  a  magazine  deserving  of  support  for  its 
own  sake,  apart  from  the  charitable  purposes  to  which  its  profits 
are  devoted  ?  In  so  doing  they  wiU  aid  the  cause  and  life  of 
Evangelical  religion  in  the  truest  sense.  A  magazine  may  be 
fresh  although  it  is  old,  spiritual  though  it  is  human,  and  Evan- 
gelical though  it  is  neither  narrow  nor  sectarian*  Literature  that 
lives  for  charity's  sake  alone  is  in  no  sense  healthy  literature, 
and  is  not  likely  to  be  successful  literature.  The  Editor  can 
unhesitatingly  say  that,  if  the  promises  spoken  and  written  are 
fulfilled,  there  may  yet  be  a  noble  future  for  the  Evangelical 
Magazine, 


THE  LONG  PARLIAMENT  AND  THE  ORIGIN  OF  CATCH- 

ING  THE  SPEAKER'S  EYE. 

The  celebrated  assembly,  known  as  the  Long  Parliament,  which  met  for 
the  first  time  at  Westminster,  on  the  3rd  of  November,  1640,  commenced 
its  proceedings  at  eight  in  the  morning ;  but  after  some  time,  the  attend- 
ance of  members  beinj;  found  slack  and  irregular,  sundry  devices  were 
resorted  to  with  the  view  of  counteracting  a  movement  which  gave  too 
much  favour  to  early  risers.  At  one  time  a  roll  was  called ;  and  at 
another  it  was  ordered  that  whoever  did  not  come  at  eight  o'clock,  and 
be  at  prayers,  should  pay  a  fine  of  one  shilling.  On  the  first  morning 
after  this  order  was  made  there  was  an  excellent  attendance.  The  House 
was  full,  but  prayers  could  not  be  said.  Mr.  Speaker  himself  was  not 
there — at  a  quarter  before  nine,  in  he  walked.  Prayers  being  over,  Sir 
Harry  Mildmay  congratulated  the  House  upon  the  good  effect  of  the 
order  made  on  the  previous  day ;  and  said  to  the  Speaker,  that '  he  did 
hope  that  hereafter  he  would  come  in  time ;'  which  made  the  Speaker 
*  throw  down  twelve  pence  upon  the  table.'  Other  members  coming  in 
afterwards  paid  their  respective  shillings  to  the  Serjeant.  This  shilling 
fine  seems  to  have  occasioned  no  little  quibbling  and  contention,  and  it 
was  accordingly  soon  relinQuished.  Another  rule  adopted  in  this  Parlia- 
ment, however,  attained  a  nrmer  footing.  On  the  26th  of  November,  in 
the  same  year,  there  was  a  long  dispute  as  to  who  should  speak ;  many 
members  stood  up  at  one  time,  each  claiming  precedence,  and  each  backed 
up  by  his  friends.  The  confusion  became  intolerable.  The  passing  of 
some  rule  preventing  such  discord  in  future  was  indispensable  ;  and  at 
hist,  as  Sir  Simonds  D'Ewes  tells  us, '  the  House  determined  for  Mr. 
White,  and  " the  Speakers  eye "  was  aqjudged  to  be  evermore  the  rule  ;' 
j^nd  80  it  has  remained  down  to  the  present  day. — From  GasselCs  '  Old 
itnd  Sew  London^  for  Jvly. 
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LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Thb  Organization  op  the  Eably  Chbistian  Chuech.  By  Edwik 
Hatch,  M. A.,  Vice-Principal  of  St.  Maiy  Hall,  Oxford.  Second 
edition,  revised.    London  :  Kivington,  Waterloo  Place. 

This  volume  deals  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  GhnstiaD 
Ministry,  and  is  an  invaluable  work.  The  demolition  of  the  sacerdotal 
theory  of  orders  is  complete.  Mr.  Hatch  adheres  to  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed more  than  two  centuries  aeo  by  a  divine  (Hooker),  whom  almost 
all  sections  of  the  English  Chnrcn  have  agreed  to  praise,  that  the  New 
Testament  does  not  lay  down  any  form  of  Church  government  The 
argument  is  based  upon  history,  and  the  author  draws  from  the  nodtioD 
wnich  Hooker  takes,  the  corollary  '  that  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
New  Testament  on  the  point  must  be  supplemented  by  other  evidence 
before  it  can  be  properlv  understood  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  histoiy 
of  what  Grod  has  actualfy  done  is  the  best  commentary  on  the  revelation 
of  what  He  intended.'  He  endeavours  further  to  show  from  the  history 
of  the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church, '  that  beneath  Christian  omniza- 
tion  lie,  not  the  shifting  sands  of  a  thaumaturcic  mysticism,  but  the  firm 
foundations  of  a  reasoned  and  reasoning  expediency.' 

The  Rev.  Charles  Gore,  M.A.,  Vice-rrincipal  of  Cuddesdon  Theolo- 
gical College,  has  made  a  sharp  tilt  at  this  position  in  a  review  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures,  by  Mr.  Hatch,  which  is  published  also  by  Rivington. 
Here  and  there  he  makes  a  clever  point,  out  completely  fails  to  make 
any  successful  attack  upon  the  great  argument.  As  Mr.  Hatch  cleverly 
says, '  There  is  a  free  play  of  the  imagination  in  'supplying  gaps  in  the 
evidence.' 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  such  scholarly  volumes  as  the  present  one 
do  not  only  great  nonour  to  their  authors,  but  are  of  immense  servic^  in 
furthering  the  best  interests  of  the  true  Catholic  Church,  which  is  a 
community  of  all  those  that  love  our  Lord  Jesus  in  sincerity  and  troth. 
This  volume  ought  to  be  in  all  our  coUeges,  and  would  be  an  admirable 
present  to  such  of  our  ministers  who  may  be  located  amidst  the  pre- 
tenders to  Churdi  authority,  based  on  ' Hierarchies'  and ' Orders.'  Our 
laymen  might  do  excellent  llervice  bv  such  presentation.  The  style  is 
lucid  and  eloquent ;  there  is  not  a  dull  or  dry  sentence  in  the  entire 
volume. 

The  Pababolic  Teachino  of  Christ.  By  Alexander  B.  Bsuck, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Apologetics,  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
Another  work  on  the  parables  of  our  Lord  1  Yes,  and  an  admirable 
volume  too.  Let  those  who  think  that  -all  that  is  important  to  be  said 
on  such  a  subject  has  been  said,  peruse  a  volume  which  is  full  of  rich 
and  rare  suggestion— learned  without  being  pedantic,  and  elaborate 
without  bein£[  wordy  The  introduction  says,  *  A  feature  of  the  work  i« 
the  classification  of  the  parables  under  general  heads,  making  available 
thoughtful  lenities  for  the  elucidation  of  their  meaning.  Another 
feature  is  strict  adherence  to  the  historical  method  exegeais,  as  diatmct 
from  the  allegorizing  method,  pursued  by  the  Fathers.'  The  volume  will 
be  welcome  to  all  Evangelical  relisious  teachers.  Its  author  is  evidently 
conscious  that  to  be  successful  in  nis  endeavours  he  must  not  be  merely 
an  antiquarian  thinker,  or  a  student  of  the  Fathers.  '  The  author/  we 
read, '  has  sought  help  from  the  moderns  more  than  from  the  ancients. 
He  has  kept  recent  commentators  steadily  in  view,  while  avoiding  the 
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diyness  of  tbe  commentaries,  and  abstaining  from  a  parade  of  authori- 
ties.' We  have  not  space  for  illustration  of  what  we  have  called  the 
suggestiveness  of  this  volume  to  preachers.  We  find  thus  in  pap:e  47,  on 
^Tares'  and  the  'Drag  Net/ reference  to  the  Donatist  solution, the  Catholic 
solution,  the  Luther  and  Beza  solution,  the  Jerome  solution.  So  far  as 
the  author  implies  patience  with  imperfection  in  churches  we  agree  with 
him,  and  we  cannot  conceive  that  he  would  imply  more,  or  else  he  would 
blot  out  the  Apostolic  teaching  that  we  are  to  withdraw  ourselves  from 
evildoers.  We  do  not  want  what  he  calls  '  headlong  zeal  for  purity,'  but 
we  must  be  careful  lest  we  go  to  the  extreme— if  we  may  coin  a  word — 
of  heart-short  indifiference  to  sin.'  On  page  137,  the  '  Blade,  the  Ear, 
and  the  Full  Corn '  is  treated  ;  and  here  we  give  a  quotation,  illustrative 
of  our  author's  style  :  *  The  green  ear,  the  crude  fruit,  is  really  a  stage 
in  advance  of  the  blossom  which  looks  so  much  better,  as  is  confessed  by 
ail,  in  relation  to  natural  growth.  No  one  looking  on  an  apple-tree  after 
the  blossom  is  deadened  and  the  fruit  set  thinks  of  remarking.  What  a 
degeneracy  !  But  men  are  very  ready  to  commit  such  a  mistake  in 
regard  to  spiritual  ffrowth.'  In  *  The  Lost  Son,'  page  2b9,  or  *  The  Slave's 
gladness  and  the  Elder  Son's  indignation,'  we  have  another  instance  of 
subtle  delicacy  of  thought :  *'  Strange  that  a  brother  should  come  behind 
even  a  slave  in  joy  over  the  return  of  the  erring  one  !  And  yet  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  in  his  very  anger,  the  eldest  son  showed  him- 
self superior  to  the  slave.  The  slave  was  glad  because  he  looked  merely 
at  the  exterior  side  of  the  event :  a  member  of  the  family  long  absent 
from  home,  at  length  returned.  The  son  was  angry  because  he  looked 
at  the  moral  side  of  the  brother's  history,  at  the  cause  of  his  absence, 
and  the  sort  of  life  he  had  been  living.  For  thinking  of  these  he  was 
Dot  to  be  blamed ;  his  fault  la^  here,  that  he  was  readier  to  think  of  the 
sin  than  of  the  repentance,  which  in  the  judgment  of  charity  might  be 
presumed  to  have  been  the  motive  impelling  the  prodigal  to  return. 
This  was  the  fault  of  the  Pharisees,  of  whom  he  was  the  type.  They 
thought  only  of  the  vices  of  the  class  whom  Jesus  loved,  never  of  their 
repentance  ^  and  hence  their  inability  to  comprehend  the  motives  and 
to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of  Jesus.' 

Our  readers  now  will  judge  for  themselves.  We  have  so  much  ordi- 
nzry  sermon-literature  that  this  deeply-thoughtful  and  scripturally-sug- 
^estive  treatment  is  very  refreshing  and  helpful.  We  congratulate  our 
Free  Church  friends  on  such  a  tutor  as  Dr.  Bruce. 

Pkophecy  :  Its  Nature  and  Evidence.  By  Rev.  R.  A.  Redford, 
M.  A.,  LL.B.  London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 
Professor  Redford  has  rendered  admirable  service  in  this  volume.  In 
his  preface  he  remarks  : '  On  two  sides  Scripture  is  being  assailed.  Some 
would  deprive  it  of  its  foremost  claim  to  be  a  special  and  unique  Revela- 
tion ;  others,  while  admittinc;  that  there  is  a  providential  superintend- 
ence of  its  successive  instalments,  and  that  they  form  a  progressive 
development  of  truth,  would,  in  a  rationalistic  spirit,  eliminate  from  it 
all  the  supernatural.'  The  broader  aspects  of  the  subject  alone  are  dealt 
with  here.  Mr.  Redford  thinks  that  a  restatement  of  the  whole  doctrine 
of  Inspiration  is  necessary,  and  that '  we  must  know  what  we  mean  by 
prediction  and  howSar  it  is  involved  in  Revelation.'  Chapter  VI. — *  The 
Messiah  the  Soul  of  Prophecy ' — is  written  with  marvellous  freshness  of 
style,  and  carries  complete  conviction  with  it.  The  author  never  strains 
after  effect,  and  bases  all  his  arguments  on  the  firm  rock  of  well-estab- 
lished truths.  It  is  true,  as  Professor  Redford  nsya  in  his  introduction 
of  the  volume, '  on  the  critical  ground  it  enters  very  little  ;'  but  let  it 
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not  be  supposed  that  the  work  is  not  scholarly.  It  is  so  in  the  best 
sense.  It  is  not  pedantic,  but  all  through  its  pages  we  find  that  the 
author  has  profoundly  studied  the  great  subject  with  which  he  deals. 
We  should  like  to  see  the  volume  in  the  possession  especially  of  all  our 
students  for  the  ministry.  If  the  critical  scholars  of  Germany  and 
Holland— Wollhausen,  Kuenen,Graf  Valke,  and  others— are  not  directly 
read  by  our  students,  their  indirect  influence  is  reaching  them  ;  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  that  this  volume  realizes  the  fact  that  it  is  so.    As  a 

grofessor  of  New  College,  Dr.  Redford  exercises  a  direct  influence  over 
is  own  students ;  but  we  should  like  to  know  that  the  circulation  of 
the  volume  was  wide  enough  to  reach  all  the  rising  manhood  of  our 
teachers  and  thinkers  amid  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  Britain.  Let 
our  Scotch  friends  take  note  of  this  volume. 

Lectures  on  the  Ephesians.     By  R.  W.  Dale,  M.A.    London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 

We  delight  to  find  that  Mr.  Dale  has  followed  up  his  Lectures  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  entitled  *The  Jewish  Temple  and  the  Christian 
Church,'  now  in  its  sixth  edition,  by  the  present  expository  volume. 
This  is  the  highest  kind  of  preaching,  an  endeavour  to  unfold  and  illos- 
trate  the  revealed  will  of  God.  We  never  fail  to  know  what  Mr.  Dale 
means.  There  is  a  clear  rin^  about  his  sentences,  and  a  determined 
endeavour  to  let  his  congregation  know  what  he  really  thinks  and  feels 
himself,  which  we  cannot  too  much  admire.  There  is  no  suppremo  veri 
with  him,  consequently  there  is  no  doubt  left  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
concerning  what  is  not  said.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  sav  that  Mr. 
Dale  is  eloquent,  or  that  he  is  earnest ;  both  these  qualities  characterize 
alike  his  speech  and  his  life.  Nor  need  we  say  that  in  the  lecture  on 
*  Redemption  through  His  Blood/  whilst  he  is  now  as  ever  faithful  to  the 
great  catholic  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  he  yet  guards  it  from  all  false 
perversions  of  it : 

'  To  sum  up  in  a  sentence  the  principal  propositions  I  have  mentioDed 
in  this  argument :  the  death  of  Christ  was  an  act  of  submission  on 
behalf  of  mankind  to  the  justice  of  the  penalties  of  violating  the  eteroal 
laws  of  righteousness ;  an  act  in  which  our  own  submission  not  only 
received  a  transcendent  expression,  but  was  really  and  vitally  included : 
it  was  an  act  which  secured  the  destruction  of  sin  in  all  who  through 
faith  are  restored  to  union  with  Christ :  it  was  an  act  in  which  there  was 
a  revelation  of  the  righteousness  of  God,  which  must  otherwise  have 
been  revealed  in  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  sin  on  the  human  race. 
And  therefore  in  Christ  "  we  have  our  redemption,  the  forgiveness  of 
our  trespasses  according  to  the  riches  of  [God'sj  grace  " ' 

Then  follows  an  explanation  which  it  may  be  well  to  reproduce  here, 
as  guarding  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  from  perversion  : 

*  There  is  one  deep  and  serious  moral  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  which  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  notice  before  closing.  It  is 
an  objection  created  by  a  form  of  theological  rhetoric,  once  very  common, 
though  it  has  now  disappeared.  There  was  a  time  when  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  preachers  to  speak  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  enduring  the 
wrath  of  God  which  we  had  deserved  :  and  the  same  representation  of 
the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  was  given  in  treatises  frora  which 
rhetoric  should  have  been  rigorously  excluded.  Those  who  suppose  that 
this  conception  is  an  integral  part  of  the  theory  of  the  atouement 
naturally  recoil  from  the  whole  theory  with  strong  moral  revulsion. 
The  conception  introduces  an  intolerable  fiction  into  a  region  where  oar 
whole  moral  nature  demands  the  most  august  moral  realities.  It 
assumes  that  God  fictitiously  imputed  to  Christ  sins  of  which  He  was  m- 
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nocent,  and  that  on  the  cpround  of  this  fictitious  imputation  God  was 
filled  with  wrath  against  Him.  That  any  serious  theologian  ever  be- 
lieved either  of  these  revolting  propositions  is  incredible.  Against 
Christ  there  could  be  no  resentment  in  the  heart  of  the  Father.  In  the 
moment  of  Christ's  most  awful  agony  the  Father's  moral  approval  of 
Him  was  moat  intense.  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  Me,  because  I 
lay  down  My  life  that  I  might  take  it  again."  But  it  was  possible  for  the 
Father  to  withhold  from  Christ  the  manifestation  of  His  presence  and 
His  love.  For  God's  life  is  a  free  personal  life.  He  reveals  Himself  and 
His  thought  voluntarily.  The  loss  of  the  sense  of  His  presence  is  not 
always  an  indication  that  we  h<ave  incurred  His  displeasure.' 

'  Christ  had  never  sinned,  but  He  came  into  the  world  to  make  the 
Borrow,  and  as  far  as  He  could  the  very  sin,  of  the  world  His  own  ;  and 
so  the  supreme  woe  came  upon  Him,  which  forced  from  His  heart  the 
cry  of  agony,  **  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  1" 

'  It  was  an  awful  moment.  Darkness— darkness  that  might  be  felt — 
enfolded  Him.  All  vision  of  G  )d  was  lost — lost  to  Him  whose  life  had 
been  a  life  in  the  Divine  light  a  ad  love.  In  that  fearful  ^loom  He  too 
had  now  to  "  walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight."  But  this  faith  in  God  and  in 
God's  infinite  righteousness  did  not  falter ;  He  submitted  with  unshaken 
trust  and  undiminished  love.  The  cry  of  agony  is  a  cry  of  faith  and  of 
filial  affection.    "  My  God,  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ?" ' 

Mr.  Dale  has  done  more  than  some  theologians  we  know  to  preserve 
the  objective  aspect  of  the  atonement,  and  yet  to  free  it  from  all  fabe 
conceptions  of  Divine  wrath  against  the  Son.  We  have  not  space  to  do 
more  than  to  commend  this  volume  for  its  eloquent  earnestness,  its 
theological  thoughtfulness,  its  manifest  determination  to  face  difficult 
problems  of  thought,  and  to  give  honest  treatment  to  them  ;  and  its 
fidelity  to  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Indeed,  in 
this  last  respect  it  is  full  of  the  passion  of  a  true  glorying  in  the  Cross. 
We  shall  not  be  expected  to  agree  with  Mr.  Dale  in  every  aspect  of 
theolo|^cal  thought,  but  we  can  truly  say  that  the  *  Lectures  to  the 
Ephesians '  deserve  a  place  in  all  theological  libraries,  and  are  a  proof 
that '  Theology '  itself  is  not  a  defunct  science. 

The  Treasury  op  David.  By  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  Vol.  vi.  London : 
Passmore  and  Alabaster,  4,  Paternoster  Buildings. 
What  a  treasurv!  Mr.  bpurgeon  says  of  himself,  quoting  Bishop 
Horne,  *  Happier  nours  than  those  which  have  been  spent  on  these 
meditations— on  the  Songs  of  Zion — he  never  expects  to  see  in  this 
world'  We  believe  it.  And  we  believe  also  that  tnese  volumes  will  be 
the  most  permanent  memorial  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  sanctified  genius, 
searching  intellect  and  scholarly  fellowship  with  the  great  divines  of  all 
ages  and  of  all  churches.  Hear  what  Mr.  Spurgeon  again  says, '  The 
Book  of  Psalms  has  been  a  royal  banquet  to  me,  and  in  feasting  upon 
its  contents,  I  have  seemed  to  eat  angels'  food.  It  is  no  wonder  tnat 
old  writers  should  call  it  the  school  of  patience,  the  soul's  soliloquies, 
the  little  Bible,  the  anatomy  of  conscience,  the  rose  garden,  the  pearl 
island,  and  the  like.  It  is  the  paradise  of  devotion,  the  Holy  Land  of 
poesy,  the  heart  of  Scripture,  the  map  of  experience,  and  the  tongue  of 
saints.'  It  is  saying  but  little  to  say  tnat  we  know  no  volumes  like  these 
on  the  Psalms. 

Sea  Pictures,  Drawn  with  Pen  and  Pencil.    By  Jambs  Macaulay, 
M.A.,  M.D.    London :  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  66,  Paternoster 
Row. 
This  is  a  charming  volume.    The  illustrations  are  delicately  and 

cleverly  done,  whilst  the  subjects  treated  of  are  rich  in  interest    We 
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have  here  '  The  Sea  in  Poetry/  with  extracts  from  Shakespeare,  Spenser, 
Milton,  Byron,  Newton;  'The  Physical  Geography  of  the  Sea,'  *The 
Harvest  of  the  Sea,'  and  *  The  Sea  in  History,'  beginning  with  the 
Phenicians  and  the  fleets  of  Solomon,  and  ending  with  our  own  wooden 
and  iron  ships.  The  reader  will  be  both  wiser  and  better  for  perosing 
the  volume ;  it  gives  knowledge,  inspires  sympathy,  and  closes  with  a 
beautiful  reference  to  foreign  mission  work.  The  volume  will  make  a 
capital  gift-book  for  Christmas  time. 

The  Girls'  Own  Annual  (Illustrated).  The  Boys*  Own  Anntal 
(Illustrated).  London  :  Leisure  Hour  Office,  56,  Paternoster  Row. 
Certainly  girls  and  boys  in  this  age  cannot  complain  of  being  left  oat 
in  the  cold,  so  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  and  we  rejoice  that  as  a 
counteractive  to  so  much  pernicious  literature,  we  have  the  Girl^  Own 
Paper  and  the  Bops'  Oivn  Paper^  now  bound  up  in  volumes  like  these 
The  illustrations  are  capital.  In  the  boys'  paper  we  have  a  coloured 
sheet  with  the  flags  of  our  Mercantile  Marine  upon  it,  and  another  with 
'  The  Arms  of  the  Great  Schools  of  England,'  and  papers  on  all  sorts  of 
subjects  specially  interesting  to  them.  The  girls  are  quite  as  well  pro- 
vided for,  and  there  is  as  much  to  instruct  and  profit  as  to  amuse  and 
please.  We  thank'  God  for  all  these  endeavours  to  Christianize  the  early 
days  of  our  sons  and  daughters. 

Oliver  Crobcwell.  By  Paxton  Hood.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton. 
Such  a  volume  as  this  was  much  needed,  compact  and  comprehensive, 
popular  and  portable.  It  is  not  a  needless  worK,  even  after  the  'noble 
epic  of  Carlyle,'  as  Mr.  Hood  terms  it.  A  very  interesting  part  of  the 
work  is  the  account  here  given  of  Cromwell's  great  contemporaries,  and 
certainly  we  all  need  to  know  more  of  these  noble  men.  We  like  the 
print  and  style  of  the  volume  much  ;  it  is  conveniently  readable  in  both 
senses — the  style  of  the  author,  and  the  '  get-up '  of  the  publisher.  Mr. 
Hood  never  wrote  a  better  work  ;  it  is  full  of  nervous  force  and  eloauence, 
and  we  commend  it  to  a  generation  concerning  whom  Mr.  Hood  truly  sats, 
'  Always  let  it  be  remembered  that,  boastful  as  this  age  is  of  its  attain- 
ments in  freedom  of  thought  and  liberty  of  conscience,  even  the  most 
prominent  agitators  for  such  claims  in  our  day  have  from  Oliver  Crom- 
well much  yet  to  learn.'  The  *'  much  to  learn '  we  take  to  be,  with  love  of 
liberty,  reverence  for  the  best  authority,  viz.  the  Word  of  God ;  without 
which  liberty  runs  to  license. 

Nettie  and  Kate.    By  F.  L.  M.    London  :  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 

The  scene  of  this  tale  is  laid  in  America,  and  the  illustrations  are 
printed  from  American  plates.  It  is  well  worth  reproduction  here. 
Full  of  charm  as  a  well-wntten  story,  it  cannot  fail  to  promote  the  cause 
of  temperance,  aid  in  quickening  a  love  for  Foreign  Missions  ;  and  above 
all,  without  any  '  gooayism,'  it  is  likely  to  win  young  hearts  to  the  love 
&nd  service  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  Some  of  the  pages  are  toudi^ 
with  true  eloquence  of  description,  and  parents  will  do  wdl  to  make  it  a 
gift-book  to  their  children. 

Yensis  Walton.  By  S.  R  Graham  Clark.  London :  Hodder  and 
Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Bow.  (Printed  from  American  pl^tesO 
This  companion  sort  of  volume  we  can  heartily  commend  alsa  we 
are  ^lad  to  see  volumes  not  only  religious  in  tone,  but  full  of  ardent  en- 
thusiasm for  Christ  Our  young  people  need  this,  and  we  liave  ^et  to 
learn  that  we  cannot  have  clever  writing  with  consecrated  devotion  to 
the  Saviour's  cause.  The  cover  of  the  volume  has  a  well-drawn  flower 
design  upon  it,  which  is  in  far  better  ardstic  taste  than  many  otfaen  of 
the  same  kind. 
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Life  of  Jean  Frederic  Oberlin.     By  Mrs.  Josephine  E.  Butler. 
London  :  The  Beligions  IVact  Society,  66,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  good  book  on  a  good  subject,  with  a  capital  frontispiece,  likeness  of 
Oberun.    A  capital  little  volume  to  put  into  the  hands  of  all  Christian 
workers. 

Rest  from  Sorrow.  By  the  Bev.  W.  Guest,  F.G.S.  London  :  The 
Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Bow,  E.G. 
This  volume  treats  of  *The  Divine  Recognition- of  Human  Sorrows,' 
'Suffering  a  Method  of  Development,'  'The  Blessing  Growing  out  of 
Trial,'  and  kindred  topics.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  an  anodyne  for  the  soul 
in  its  hours  of  tribulation  and  in  all  Christian  homes,  but  especially  by 
the  couch  of  suffering  and  in  the  abode  of  sorrow  it  should  be  a  welcome 
book 

The  Holy  Spirit  in  Man.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Douglas  McMillan. 
London  :  The  Religious  Tract  Society,  56,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  much-needed  little  volume,  on  a  much-forgotten  subject.  Its  sacred 
eloquence  of  feeling,  its  interesting  expositions  of  Scripture,  and  its 
manifest  motive,  which  is  to  quicken  a  desire  for  the  baptism  of  our 
churches  with  the  Holy  Ghost  sent  down  from  heaven,  make  it  a 
welcome  contribution  to  the  smaller  Christian  classics. 

The  Hebrew  Psalter  or  Book  op  Praises.  By  W.  Digby  Seymour, 
Q.C..  LL.D.    London  :  Longmans,  Green  and  Co. 

'Capital  renderings  these.  In  the  introduction  Mr.  Seymour  expresses 
liis  indebtedness  to  his  predecessors  in  the  good  work.  We  see  what 
busy  men  can  do.  Mr.  Gladstone  turns  aside  to  fill  up  his  leisure  with 
a  translation  of  Homer,  and  Mr.  Seymour  turns  from  the  'Law'  to  the 
glorious  Messianic  Gospel  in  the  Psalm&    Without  professing  to  be  a 

skilled'  Hebraist,  the  author  evidently  understands  Hebrew.  When 
we  have  done  and  said  all,  however,  and  read,  say,  the  103rd  Psalm,  with 
its  magnificent  metre,  we  feel  how  much  more  stately  and  beautiful 
Hebrew  rhythm  is  to  any  English  rhyme.  We  would  not,  however,  be 
h^ercritical.  The  2nd  Psalm  is  excellently  rendered  ;  we  like  the 
division  made  between  the  opening  harangue  upon  the  rage  of  the 
heathen,  and  then  the  voice  of  Jehovah,  and  the  voice  of  Messiah,  sepa- 
rately rendered.  The  Psalms  in  Hebrew  have  been  our  study  for  years  ; 
we  love  not  only  their  inspired  meaning,  but  their  musical  rhvthm  more 
and  more  :  at  all  events  we  can  congratulate  the  author  of  this  volume 
on  producing  one  of  the  best  metrical  translations  of  the  Psalms  we  have 
ever  met  with. 

The  Minister's   Diary  and  Visiting  Book  for  1883.     London : 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
Too  useful  to  be  done  without.    It  is  indeed  multum  in  parvo,  and  is 
a  reminder  of  pastoral  duties  as  well  as  a  record  of  them. 

Daisy  Snowflake's  Secret.  By  Mrs.  S.  G.  Reaney.  London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 
A  pleasant  and  profitable  story— well  got  up  and  well  written  ;  it 
certaml^  X^^ints  many  a  moral,  and  our  temperance  friends  will  welcome 
it  as  aiding  their  good  cause.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  written  by  Mrs. 
Reaney  it  is  useful  and,  above  all,  Christian  in  its  influence.  It  is  a  good 
Christmas  present. 

The  Light  of  the  Morning.     By  Anna  Warner.    London  :  J. 
Nisbet  and  Co.,  Bemers  Street. 
A  nice  little  pocket  companion,  with  a  few  texts  simply  but  somewhat 
suggestively  treated.    We  do  wish,  however,  that  religious  writers  would 
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avoid  too  much  saccharine  in  style,  such  as  *  the  Lord*s  dear  people,'  etc. ; 
otherwise  there  is  much  strengtn  and  beauty  of  style  in  the  volume. 

David  Livingstonk  By  W.  G.  Blaikie,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  with  portrait 
and  map,  third  edition.  London  :  John  Murray,  Albemarle  Street 
The  most  complete  history  of  Livingstone's  life  and  work  we  have  yet 
met  with  for  popular  use.  We  do  not  wonder  that  it  is  in  its  third 
edition.  As  the  author  well  says,  Dr.  Livingstone's  modesty  led  him  *  to 
say  little  in  his  own  books  of  mmself.'  We  have  here  '  the  growth  of  his 
character  and  the  providential  shaping  of  his  career.'  We  very  heartily 
commend  the  volume,  especially  to  all  interested  in>  missions.  It  con- 
sists of  400  pages  of  closely  printed  matter — the  style  never  wearies,  the 
interest  never  flags,  and  the  perusal  of  it  will  well  repay  the  reader's 
thought  and  time. 

Sea- Waif.  By  Silas  H.  Hocking,  F.R.H.S.  London :  Frederick 
Warne  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
A  stirring  story  in  itself— full  of  exciting  incident,  and  supplied  with 
many  picture  illustrations.  The  sea  is  always  a  popular  subject  with 
boys,  and  being  a  thoroughly  Christian  book,  its  interest  leads  up  to 
highest  concerns. 

PooK  Mike.    By  Siia.8  H.  Hocking,  F.R.H.S.    London :  Frederick 
Warne  and  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Strand. 
A  much  smaller  volume,  bat  Mr.  Hocking  is  in  a  good  story-vein,  and 
the  metal  is  not  like  some  of  the  lead  mines — worked  out,  but  the  lode 
is  still  good. 

Illustrated  Missionary  News  fob  1882.    London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62, 

Paternoster  Row. 

Pictorial,  useful,  and  presentable  ;  cheap  and  yet  good.    Get  it  and 
give  it 

More  volumes  stand  over  for  review,  and  our  space  is  exhausted ;  but 
we  wUl  do  our  best  to  notice  them  next  month. 


Prominent  among  all  the  rest  should  be  the  study  of  the  wonderful 
history  of  the  human  race  in  its  slow  and  toilsome  march  across  the 
centuries — now  buried  in  ignorance,  superstition,  and  crime ;  now  rising 
to  the  sublimity  of  heroism,  and  catching  a  glimpse  of  a  better  destiny ; 
now  turning  remorselessly  away  from,  and  leaving  to  perish,  empires 
and  civilisations  in  which  it  had  invested  its  faith,  and  courage,  and 
boundless  energy  for  a  thousand  years,  and  plunging  into  the  forests  of 
Germany,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  to  build  for  itself  Hew  empires  better  fitted 
for  its  new  aspirations  ;  and  at  last,  crossing  three  thousand  miles  of 
unknown  sea,  and  building  in  the  wilderness  of  a  new  hemisphere  its 
latest  and  proudest  monuments.— -4rfc/rcir«  at  Hitam^Jby  Garfield. 
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So  our  ^eatos. 

THE  Chroitiole  commences  a  new  series  this  month,  and  makes 
a  holcler  effort  to  arrest  the  attention  and  to  awaken  the 
sjmpsCthj  of  the  Christian  public.  "  From  the  commencement  of  the 
Society  to  the  year  181 3,  its  communications  to  the  public  were 
limited  to  the  Annual  Report,  occasional  numbers  of  a  work  entitle(^ 
Missionary  Transactions,  and  short  extracts  from  the  journals  anc^ 
letters  of  the  missionaries,  mingled  with  the  other  religious  intelli- 
gence of  the  Evangelical  Magazine,  During  that  year  the  transactions 
were  more  regularly  published,  under  the  title. of  the  Quarterly 
Chronicle^  and  the  notices  in  the  magazine  were  printed  distinctly, 
and  added  to  its  other  contents,  as  a  monthly  Missionaby  Chuoxicli:. 
The  magazine  also  added  that  title  to  its  original  one."  .  .  . 
"  A  conviction  of  the  need  of  more  extended  means  of  communication, 
in  order  to  meet  the  growing  interest  taken  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Society  by  all  classes  of  Christians,"  was  given  by  the  Directors  as 
the  reason  for  commencing  the  issue  of  the  Missionabt  Chron iclc 
as  a  separate  publication  in  1836.  A  similar  conviction,  of  the  need 
of  more  full  and  more  general  communication  with  the  supporters  of 
the  Society,  has  now  led  the  Directors  to  decide  upon  increasing  the 
bizCf  and  improving  the  character  of  the  Chronicle  ;  and,  though  the 
immediate  cost  to  the  Society,  of  a  very  general  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion, is  necessarily  great,  they  venture  upon  this  experiment  also  in 
the  belief  that,  if  a  more  general  and  generous  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  Society  is  produced  thereby,  this  expenditure  will  not  be  in  vain. 
Probably  many  will  be  disappointed  at  the  smallness  of  the  chauge 
which  has  been  made,  but  they  will  perhaps  do  the  Directors  the 
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justioe  to  believe,  that  the  deoision  to  retain  the  old  form,  has  been 
arrived  at  only  after  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the  subject  from 
many  sides.    Certainly,  the  Editor  has  had  no  lack  of  suggestions  as  to 
improvement.    One  earnestly  pleads  that,  instead  of  so  many  discon- 
nected and  fragmentary  journals  and  narratives,  more  articles  be  pro- 
vided complete  in  themselves.     Such  articles,  he  thinks,  should  con- 
tain a  concise  history  of  a  mission,  and  should  be  well  written,  and  of 
such  length  that  they  can  be  read  at  the  monthly  prayer-meeting. 
Another,  with  equal  vehemence,    protests  against  weighting  the 
magazine  with  long,  dry  articles,  and  pleads  for  short,  bright  extracts 
from  letters  and  journals,  containing  interesting  facts.    One  thinks 
we  should  alter  the  shape  and  form,  and  make  it  more  like  a  news- 
paper.   Another  wishes  it  to  be  filled  with  illustrations.    While  a 
third  hopes  we  shall  try  to  raise  it  to  the  standard  of  a  first-cbss 
review,  or  journal  of  missionary  principles.     In  addition  to  such  sug- 
gestions as  these,  the  Directors  have  had  to  consider  also  the  question 
•of  expense  and  arrangement ;  and,  as  the  result  of  their  deliberations, 
4t  has  been  determined  to  issue  the  Missionaby  Chboniglb  as  it 
•now  appears. 

The  Editor  will  endeavour  to  provide,  as  well  as  he  can,  for  the 
very  varied  tastes  of  his  correspondents  and  readers.  He  would  sug- 
gest to  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  however,  that  the  simple  residing 
of  articles  or  extracts  from  the  Chboi^icle  at  the  missionary  prayer 
meeting,  has  never  been  found  to  be  very  instructing  or  satisfactoiy. 
He  will  do  his  best  to  provide  the  facts  which  may  serve  as  the  material 
for  missionary  addresses ;  but  the  interest  of  these  fisLCts  will  be  greatly 
increased,  if  each  wiU  clothe  them  in  his  own  words  when  stating 
them  to  his  hearers. 

The  object  aimed  at  in  the  issue  of  such  a  periodical  is  very  prac- 
tical. The  wide  extent  of  the  mission-field,  the  very  serious  nature 
of  the  work,  and  the  urgency  of  its  claims  are  scarcely  understood. 
The  Chbonicle  is  to  dififuse  information  on  these  subjects. 

The  Directors  will  feel  amply  justified  in  making  the  changes 
which  have  now  been  made,  if  the  information  which  this  magaiine 
will  contain  from  month  to  month  shall  be  widely  diffused ;  and  if, 
as  the  result  of  fuller  knowledge  of  the  work,  the  prayers  of  the 
Church  of  Christ  become  more  frequent  and  fervent,  for  a  bleasiog  on 
the  work  and  the  workers. 
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11.— C^e  CrabantOM  Mission. 

Br  THE  Rev.  8.  Mateeb,  F.L  S. 

TBAYANCORE  ia  distiDgui&hed  from  some  other  parts  of  India 
by  its  humid  climate,  perpetual  verdure,  and  rich  vegetable 
productions ;  its  lofty  mountains  and  undulating  lowlands ;  and  its 
ancient  Hindoo  government,  with  a  surprising  variety  of  population, 
comprising  no  less  than  420  castes,  besides  the  mixed  descendants  of 
the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and  other  European  nations.    The  study  of 
the  domestic  and  social  manners  and  customs  of  these  castes  and 
faces  would   occupy  a  lifetime.     Its  religions  also  are  strangely 
diverse,  comprising  both  orthodox  Hindooism  and  demon,  ancestral, 
serpent,  and  sun  worship ;  Mohammedanism  of  a  low  and  imperfect 
type ;  Jews,  the  history  of  whose  settlement  in  India  dates  back  ta 
perhaps  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  or  even  earlier  ; 
Roman  Catholics  of  three  centuries'  standing ;  the  Malabar  Syrian 
Church,  very  much  resembling  in  rites  and  ecclesiastical  government 
the  Greek  Church,  and  whose  ancestors  came  to  Malabar  fully  fifteen 
hundred  years  ago ;  and  last,  but  not  least  in  importance  for  the 
future  welfare  of  the  country,  Protestant  Christians  conne6ted  with 
the  London  Missionary  Society  in  the  South  and  with  the  Church 
Mission  in  the  North,  brought  under  the  influence  of  the  Gospel 
within  the  last  sixty  or  seventy  years.     It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
oyer  one-fifth  of  the  population  are  nominally  Christian,  while  the 
Malayala  Sudras,  who  constitute  the  mass  of  the  respectable  popu- 
lation, the  landowners   and  employers  of  labour,  the  agricultural 
and  military  classes,  are  quite  outnumbered  by  the  native  Christians ; 
and  the  Brahmans,  who  enjoy  immense  power  and  prestige  in  social 
and  political  matters,  and  almost  divine  honours  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  deity  and  the  sole  competent  priestly  celebrants  of  reli- 
gious rites,  number  only  forty  thousand  in  a  total  population  of  nearly 
two  millions  and  a  half.    Travancore  is  thus  an  Oriental  microcosm — 
a  country  of  striking  contrasts.     In  its  scenery,  sea-coast  and  moun- 
tain range,  wood  and  water,  hill  and  dale,  river  and  lake  are  all  com- 
prised.   The  primeval  forests,  where  the  elephant,  tiger,  and  wild  ox 
roam  unchecked,  are  not  many  miles  distant  from  the  capital  with  its 
public  offioes,  English  college,  and  museum ;  and  the  almost  savage 
denizen  of  the  woods  and  hills,  clad  in  green  leaves  or  fringes  of  Ion ; 
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grsss,  is  found  not  far  from  the  Bnlunan  offitual  or  Sudnt  noble  who 
leoturea  on  modem  science  and  vrritea  the  Engllah  langitago  as  veil 
as  any  of  us. 

One  of  the  moat  obviouB  oharactfltiBtiDB  of  the  miision,  therefiHC, 
is  its  location  in  a  Native  State  under  the  mle  of  a  Mabanjah  and 
his  UiniateiB,  aubjeot  in  a  valuing  'and  undefined  degree  to  the  oon- 
trol  of  the  British  Beaident  and  the  paramount  Oovemment  of  India. 
This  circumstance  has  bad  a  rery  marked  infiuenoe  on  the  hiitorj  of 
the  minion,  and  baa  affected  our  work  Tarioosly  at  difFerent  timea, 
but  baa,  doubtleaa,  on  the  whole,  in  the  wondfirful  providence  of  Gud, 
been  made  a  belp  rather  than  a  hindranop.    Ationt  a  century  ago  the 


Britiab  were  the  mesna  of  proaerviiig  the  king  of  Travancore  from  the 
deraatating  power  of  Tippu  Saib,  Sultan  of  Mysore,  and  ttiej  therehj 
gained  the  gratitude  of  the  Native  State,  and  the  right,  by  treaty,  ti> 
offer  advice  and  exercise  some  anpervision  over  it.  The  missionaries 
were  supported  by  the  Engliab  officials  in  asking  permisaiou  of  the 
despotic  aad  exolusive,  but  now  somewhat  bumbled,  Native  Oovem- 
ment to  enter  upon  evangelistic  labours  iu  the  country.  Then,  while 
at  work  and  resident  ia  the  midst  of  the  native  population,  it  wu 
scarcely  possible  for  them  as  Englishmen  to  witness  the  crael  oppres- 
sioqa  practised  on  the  poor  without  indignantly  exposing  them  to 
public  reprehension,  and  occasionally  even  interfering  hv  petition, 
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pablioatioD,  or  other  legal  means,  for  the  redress  of  grieyanoes  and 
the  amelioratioa  of  the  conditioa  of  the  people,  and  more  espeoiaUy 
for  the  protection  of  those  who  placed  themselves  under  their  instruc- 
tion,  and  sought  liberty  t<}  observe  Christian  rules  and  worship  and 
ordioanoes.  This  necessarily  gave  the  missionaries  much  influence 
in  addition  to  that  derived  from  their  life  and  teaching  ;  and,  when* 
the  Native  Governnaent  was  at  its  wors%  they  were  even  feared  by 
oppressors  as  the  only  persons  intimately  acquainted,  from  their 
knowledge  of  the  languages  and  free  intercourse  with  all  c'asse^, 
with  the  true  cuodttion  of  the  country,  and  fearless  in  the  exposure 
of  damunt  evils.  As  the  native  rule  improved,  this  kind  of  influence 
naturally  ceased,  and  there  are  now  many  other  Europeans  in  the 
country  capable  of  forming  intelligent  and  accurate  opinions  on 
questions  of  public  polity  and  administration.  But  still  openings 
present  themselves  for  the  acquirement  of  personal  influence  in  a 
email  kingdom  like  Travancore  by  extensive  knowledge  of  the  country 
and  its  requirements,  by  steady  adherence  to  right,  and  by  philanthro- 
pic labour  for  the  public  weal.  Right-minded  natives,  even  thorough 
Hindoos,  give  credit  to  the  missionaries  for  what  they  have  effected  and 
are  doing  for  the  country.  Some  of  the  nobles  and  officials  are  per- 
sonally friendly,  and  even  helpful,  in  benevolent  undertakings,  such  as 
hospitals,  female  education,  and  popular  lectures  ou  useful  topics  ; 
and,  since  foreign  funds  are  expended  on  the  primary  education  of 
over  nine  thousand  children  iu  our  village  schools,  the  Government 
make  an  annual  grant  in  aid  of  the  secular  education  afforded,  which 
is  but  fair  aud  reasonable  under  the  circumstances.  The  poorer 
classes,  at  tiie  same  time,  identify  the  missionaries,  and  the  British 
ioflaenoe  generally,  with  the  s;reat  amelioration  in  their  condition 
which  baa  gradually  taken  place.  Everywhere  Europeans  in  Travan- 
core are  regarded  with  "the  utmost  confidence  and  respect.  There 
have  not,  as  yet,  been  numbers  of  indigent  or  illiterate  Europeans 
in  the  country — those  whom  the  people  are  familiar  with  are 
officials,  military,  and  professional  men,  very  rarely  indeed  of 
immoral  or  vicious  life  ;  and  Travancore  has  been  exceptionally  for- 
tunate in  the  decided  Christian  character  of  several  of  th«)  Residents, 
and  of  many  English  officials  in  the  service  of  the  Maharajah,  not 
least  of  the  Masters  and  Professors  of  the  College  at  Tc<^^audrum,  who 
have  from  the  beginning  been  men  of  Christian  chtiracter,  as  well  as 
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superior  abilitieSi  and  haTO  bad  in  their  hands  for  thirty  yean  past  tbe 
training  of  nearljall the edacatedofi&cials in theemployment of  tho State. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  mission,  arising  in  the  profi- 
dence  of  God,  in  large  measure,  from  the  oppressions  practised  oathe 
lower  castes,  and  from  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  British,  was 
the  coming  over  of  the  people  in  masses,  influenced  no  doubt  at  fint, 
and  to  some  extent  still,  by  inferior  and  selfish  considerations ;  not, 
of  course,  for  temporal  support,  but  for  sympathy,  protection,  and 
aid  in  then:  distresses.    They  were  deeply  impressed  by  the  kindness 
of  the  missionaries,  so  unwonted  an  experience  to  them ;  they  were 
aided  in  times  of   persecution  by  their  intercession;   and  they 
witnessed  Christianity  elcTating  the  first  and  each  successiye  genera- 
tion  of  converts  in  education,  social  status,  and  personal  worth. 
Acting,  as  the  Hindoos  prefer  to  do,  unitedly,  they  came  over  to 
Christianity  in  laige  numbers ;  whole  families  and  villages  joined 
the  mission ;  others  followed  the  good  example  of  their  fellows,  and 
expected  like  benefits.    They  were  generally  guided  by  a  few  leading 
minds,  who  saw  more  clearly  the  excellence  of  what  was  prodidmed 
by  the  missionaries.    Most  did  not  fully  understand  the  Christian 
religion  when  they  first  came,  but,  as  far  as  they  did  understandi  they 
appreciated  it,  and  recognised  its  sacred  obligations. 

Our  congregations  are  still  largely  recruited  from  without^  not  so 
much  by  individuals  becoming  deeply  concerned  about  their  salva- 
tion,  as  by  families  brought  over  by  Christian  sympathy,  by  the 
prevalent  opinion  of  the  supreme  excellence  of  the  Christian 
religion,  and  by  the  education,  civilisation,  and  friendly  aid  that 
necessarily  follow  from  Christianity.  Such  persons  are  not  at  onoe 
baptized  or  admitted  to  church  fellowship;  this  is  only  done  by 
degrees,  as  one  or  another  gives  evidence  of  personal  piety  and  love 
to  Qod ;  but  all  the  adherents  are  organised  into  congregations,  and 
carefully  taught  in  the  doctrines  and  trained  to  the  pri^itioe  of  our 
holy  religion.  While  we  freely  admit  the  worldly  motives  by  which 
many  were  led  to  place  themselves  under  Christian  instruction,  it  is 
important  to  remember  how  far  personal  friendship  and  external 
environments  have  often  aided  the  progress  of  the  truth* 

The  mode  of  working  which  was  demanded  by  these  circumstances, 
and  which  naturally  sprung  from  them,  was  to  form  the  midtitodes 
of  adherents  into  local  congregations,  placing  over  them  native 
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Scripture  readers  or  oatechtste  to  instruct  them ;  these  numerous 
eungregations  being  visited  frequently  by  the  missionary  for  inspec- 
tion, instruction^  and  discipline ;  the  English  missionaries  being 
thus  placed  in  a  peculiar  position  as  the  trusted  and  accredited 
messengers  and  representatives  of  the  Euglish  churches,  and  the 
leaders  and  directors  of  the  native  churches.  This  whole  scheme  of 
KiigUsh  administration  is  intended  to  drop  off  by  degrees,  and  is  already 
yielding  in  proportion  as  the  native  church  arrives  at  maturity  for  the 
purposes  of  self-support,  self-government,  and  self-propagation. 

The  progress  which  has  already  been  achieved  is  marked,  continuous, 
aod  even  surprisiog,  leading  us  to  exclaim  with  gratitude  and  joy. 
What  hath  God  wrought !     The  first  missionary,  Ringeltaube,  work- 
ing quite  alone,  amid  difficulties  and  discouragements  of  every  kind, 
and  often  sufiTering  under  heavy  depression  of  spirit  in  view  of  the 
unpromittiug  character  of  the  early  converts,  was  not  able  to  realise 
the  grand  proportions  which  the  mis^^ion  would  ultimately  assume, 
nor  the  full  value  of  the  work  which  he  was  doing  in  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  noble  Christian  church  in  Travancore.     Tempted  by 
low  spirits  and  long-continued  solitude  to  unbelief,  bitterness  of  mind, 
and  a  somewbat  undue  depreciation  of  native  character,  he  wrote  to 
his  sister : — *'  I  have  little  hope,  and  almost  no  desire,  to  see  once 
more  iu  this  world  my  beloved  ones.     My  iife  is  almost  without  any 
jny;  for  the  soul  finds  nothing  new,  and,  therefore,  nothing  that 
gladdens  it.     Ihe  artificial  help  of  books,  society,  <Ssc.,  is  lacking  here 
entirely.     However,  I  am  not  cast  down.     You  will  ask,  how  many 
have  you  baptized  (in  1810)  in  Travancore  1    About  four  hundred. 
What  do  you  think  of  them  1    Not  much  of  tlie  most ;  about  forty  of 
them  may  be  children  of  grace.     Some  have  died  already  in  the  Lord. 
They  are  not  so  cunning  and  insolent  as  the  people  under  the  English 
GoTemment."     Three  years  later  he  writes  :  "  I  have  now  about  six 
hundred  Christians,  who  are  not  worse  than  the  othtr  Christians  in 
India.   About  three  or  four  of  them  may  have  a  longing  for  their  salva- 
tion.   The  rest  have  come  through  all  kinds  of  other  motives,  which 
we  can  only  know  of  after  years  have  passed."  Yet,  before  he  left  India 
in  1815,  through  ill- health,  debility,  and  depression  of  mind,  he  was 
able  to  say,  "  I  have  brought  a  mission  to  a  good  standing  by  the 
Assistance  of  our  merciful  Lord,  and  given  it  over  to  an  honest  English- 
man.   About  1,100  have  been  baptized  by  me  in  Travancore." 
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Wben  the  winter  axrived  in  the  beginning  of  1859,  there  were  tU 
in  the  nuasion  nearly  17,000  adherents  of  all  ages :  now  there  ai 
over  39,000.  Of  those,  there  were  but  980  in  full  eommonion  4 
chuzeh  members :  these  now  number  3|655.  There  was  not  a 
ordained  native  minister  in  1865,  now  there  are  18 ;  and  their 
ingft  for  mutual  consultation  and  united  prayer  are  an  intei 
feature  of  the  time.  The  native  converts  having  been  regnlarly 
struoted  in  the  duty  of  giving  to  the  cause  of  God,  their  contributi< 
have  steadily  advanced  from  Bs.  3,500  in  1858,  to  Bs.  13,100  in 
last  year.  Corresponding  progress  has  been  made  in  the  educal 
of  males  and  females,  both  children  and  adults.  There  are  two 
three  churches  with  their  own  pastors  and  agencies  entirely 
supporting  j  one  of  them  has  not  received  any  pecuniary  help 
any  quarter  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  The  mission  has,  upon 
whole,  been  established  and  worked  upon  sound  and  Evangi 
principles  as  to  the  authority  and  dissemination  of  God's  Holy  W< 
the  saving  doctrines  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  the  entire  rejection  of] 
that  is  heathenish  and  evil,  Scriptural  discipline  in  the  church, 
the  duty  of  spreading  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  We  have  m 
had  more  than  eig^t,  often  only  six,  missionaries  at  work  in 
Travancore.  {To  he  continued.) 


GENERAL  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION  IN  INDIA. 

^  The  Charter  of  Education  in  India  is  the  despatch  sent  oat  by 
Halifax  to  the  Marquis  of  Dalhousie  in  1854,  which  (1)  formally 
misaionaiy  schools  and  colleges,  and  directed  that  grants-in-aid  be  gi 
to  all  efficient  institutions  not  conducted  by  the  Govemment ;  (2)  ci 
the  three  universities  of  Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras,  in  the  senat 
which  missionaries  and  Christian  men  sit  side  by  side  with  Hin< 
Parsees,  Buddhists,  Mohammedans,  and  secular  officials ;  (3)  directed 
luore  extensive  education  of  the  common  people  in  their  own  vemaci 
The  late  Dr.  Duff,  Dr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Marshman,  of  Seiamj 
had  much  to  do  with  the  preparation  of  the  despatch.    Twenty-seven 
have  passed  since  it  revolutionised  education  in  India,  just  as  the  pi 
Acts  are  doing  in  Scotland  and  England  ;  and  the  time  has  now 
officially  to  take  evidence  and  report  on  its  working.    The  Govermnc 
India  has  accordingly  resolved  that  a  Commission  of  Inquiry  shaU 
Calcutta  at  this  time.    It  is  of  vast  importance  to  all  missions  in 
hilt  especially  to  those  of  the  Free  Church,  that  Christian  effort  she 
well  represented  in  the  Commission  itself  and  among  the  wit 
From  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Monthly  Record  for  December^  1881 
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iiL— Itefo  §mtix  Pission^ 

THE  mission  in  New  Gaioea  is  for  convenience  divided  into 
three  sections.  The  western  portion  has  its  head-quarters 
at  Murray  Island,  and  is  intended  to  reach  the  inhabitants  of  the 
exceedingly  unhealthy  region  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua. 
It  is  thought  that  a  number  of  youths  from  the  villages  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  of  the  mainland  may  be  gathered  into  our  industrial  and 
educational  institution  on  this  island  3  and  the  Directors  hope  that, 
by  their  aid,  work  may  be  successfully  carried  on  in  a  district  which 
seems,  by  its  prevalent  malaria,  to  be  closed  against  the  residence  of 
the  foreign  missionary.  The  Bev.  S.  Macfarlane  and  the  Bev.  J. 
Tait  Soott  have  the  chaige  of  this  district.  The  mission  at  East 
Cape,  the  Buthest  extremily  of  the  mainland  of  New  Guinea,  has 
not,  as  yet,  maj  recognised  central  station.  It  is  at  present  being 
earned  on  entirely  by  native  teachers  from  the  South  Seas,  who  are 
visited  fhim  time  to  time,  and  advised  and  Buperintendedy  by  the 
European  missionaries.  The  third  branch  of  the  mission  is  also 
established  on  the  mainland,  and  has  its  head-quarters  at  Port 
Moresby.  During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  more  activity 
in  this  district  than  in  the  rest  of  the  mission,  because  the  staff  of 
European  missionaries  has  been  stronger.  For  some  time  the  Eev. 
James  Chalmers  and  the  Rev.  T.  Beswiok  superintended  the  work  in 
the  Port  Moresby  district  and  that  at  East  Gape ;  and  Mr.  Chalmers 
has  made  nnmerons  journeys  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  with 
the  view  to  become  acquainted  with  the  tribes,  and  to  find  suitable 
places  for  locating  teachers.  In  April  last  the  Bev.  W.  G.  Lawes 
and  Mrs.  Lawes  reached  Port  Moresby  again,  slier  their  visit  to 
England,  and  about  the  same  time  Mr.  Beswiok  retired  from  the 
mission. 

The  importance  of  Port  Moresby  as  a  central  station  appears  to  be 
increasingly  felt  by  the  missionaries  in  the  district.  It  is  the  resort, 
for  trading  purposes,  of  the  natives  from  long  distances,  both  east 
and  west;  and  in  former  days  its  inhabitants  had  an  unenviable 
notoriety  for  ferocity.  A  great  change  seems  to  have  come  over 
them  of  late. 

The  Bev.  W.  O.  Lawes  wrote  immediately  after  his  arrival,  giving 
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)iia  impressionH  of  the  pUce  after  an  absence  of  two  ;«an.    Ha 
tajs : — 

"  I  was  glad  to  find  a  marked  iraptovement  in  the  condition  of  tlie 
natives  here.  They  have  become  honwt,  and  no  longer  plunder  lu.  Manj 
of  them  Btlcnd  school  end  services.  Some  can  read  well  ;  and,  beUei 
ntill,  some  have  been  baptized  and  fonued  into  a  churoh.  The  appeannre 
of  the  place,  too,  is  a  good  deal  changed  for  the  better.  It  has  a  moie 
rettled  look,  and,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  has  less  malaria  than  in  t)ie 
early  days," 


Sbortljr  after  the  retom  of  Mr.  Lawea,  it  wm  felt  to  be  advisable 
by  the  misaionaries  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  oommence 
mission  work  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  important  diatnot  of 
Uaiva,  about  eighty  miles  to  the  west  of  Port  Moresby.  This  district 
had  been  visited  by  Mr.  Chalmers  some  time  pravionaly,  and  he  had 
received  a  very  hearty  inTitation  from  the  ohiefd  to  settle  among 
them.  Mr.  Chalmers  undertook  to  commence  the  mission,  and 
started  immediately  for  that  purpose.  After  his  return  to  Fort 
Itloresby  from  a  preliminary  visit,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawee  also  visited 
the  place.  Both  our  brethren  have  sent  home  journals  fall  of 
interest,  from  which  we  are  glEid  to  be  able  to  quote  copiously. 

The  map  of  the  South-east  of  New  Guinea,  which  acoompaDiSB  this 
article,  embodies  the  latest  information  derived  from  the  observations 
of  the  misaionaiies,  and  will  be  found  of  great  service  in  folloiriDg 
the  history  of  the  whole  mission. 

On  the  24th  of  May  Mr.  Chalmers  left  Poit  Moresby  in  the 
Mayri,  and,  having  takej  on  board  four  natives  at  Boera,  be  con- 
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tiuued  a  westerly  course,  SDcboriog  next  day,  at  9  p.m.,  in  Hall 
Sound,  opposite  Delena.    The  record  in  his  journal  of  the  26th  is  as 

follows : — 

**  This  morning  earlj,  Kone  and  Lavao,  our  old  friends,  came  off. 
Tliey  say  it  is  useless  going  to  Maiva,  as  we  cannot  land  ;  but  we  can  go 
and  see  for  ourselves,  and  they  will  accompany  us. 

"  Kone  says,  why  not  stay  with  them,  build  house,  and  thence  to  Maiva*? 
Miist  land  to  eat  pigs — i.e.,  receive  pigs  and  hand  them  over  to  followers. 
Poor  Kone  is  glad  and  feels  relieved  at  our  arrival.  A  pig  given  me  last 
trip  is  now  large,  and  the  great  sorcerer  has  cast  his  eyes  upon  it  Kone 
told  him  it  was  Tamate's^and  must  not  be  given,  he  having  received 
return  present  from  me.  The  sorcerer  said  some  things  that  made  Kone 
feel  uncomfortable,  and  he  longed  much  for  my  coming. 

'<  On  landing,  they  led  me  up  hill  at  back  of  village,  where  I  was 
astonished  to  find  a  fine  tract  of  land.  A  splendid  position  for  a  house. 
Kone  at  once  oifered  me  as  much  land  a«  I  wanted — will  return  on  boanl 
and  decide.  Kone's  pig  to  be  now  disposed  of,  Lavao's  to  be  left  for  another 
occasion.  On  board  decide  on  building  here  ;  first  go  on  to  Maiva.  LaanX 
tents  and  pitch  them  on  rise  above  village.  This  is  the  only  harbour 
known  from  Port  Moresby  west,  so  we  had  better  secure  it. 

"  Natives  say  Yule  is  very  unhealthy,  but  this  is  '  good.'  At  present  a 
large  number  of  Motu  Lavao  natives  are  living  on  Yule,  because  of  evil 
spirits  roaming  about  on  the  mainland.  They  live  very  scattered.  After 
pitching  tents,  1  returned  on  board,  leaving  Bob  Samoa  to  see  pigs  killed 
and  divided." 

An  ineffectual  attempt  to  reach  Maiva  was  made  the  same  afror- 
noon,  and,  the  weather  continuing  boisterous,  the  vessel  returned  to 
its  former  anchorage.  At  the  close  of  an  apparently  lost  day  the 
missionary  thus  records  his  feelings : — 

''Here  I  am  alone,  with  the  past  and  the  present,  and  wondering 
foolishly  of  the  future.  Is  this  tlie  first  step  in  the  work  of  winning  the 
Gulf  for  Christ  ?    Who  is  sufficient  ? 

**  38th.  By  daylight.  Kone  and  men  here  for  axes,  to  begin  work.  We 
are  clearing  ground  in  front  of  camp.  The  children  carry  in  the  water 
necessary  for  cooking  and  bathing.  We  have  three  tents  up — sleeping-tent, 
^tore-tent,  and  cooking-tent.  Our  dwelling-tent  was  presented  to  me  by  the 
>iorth  Adelaide  children,  and  a  truly  luxurious  dwelling  it  is. 

''In  a  long  conversation  with  Kone  and  others  to-night  concerning 
^aiva  and  other  places,  they  say  in  rainy  season  Maiva  is  under  water,  and 
is  unliealthy  ;  Jokea  is  one  of  the  best  places  in  the  Gulf  (see  my  report  of 
Gulf  trip).    The  River  Coombs  is  near  Jokea,  and  would  make  fine 

« 

anchorage  for  small  vessels  or  boats,  and,  beuig  well  under  point,  it  is 
ix)sstble  we  could  have  landing  in  any  weather.     There  ia  no  swamp  near 
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Jokeoy  and  near  to  village  the  country  is  reiy  fine.  My  experience  is  that 
placed  quite  exposed  to  south-east  wind  are  more  unhealthy  than  swampy 
country.  On  Rarotonga  there  were  more  deaths  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  island  than  on  the  leeward. 

"  Do  the  people  of  all  the  islands  not  show  that  those  living  to  lee- 
ward are  much  better-looking  people  than  those  to  windwaid  t " 

''29th.  This  morning  we  went  down  and  had  service  in  the  village. 
Kone  interpreted  into  Lolo.  Yesterday,  when  telling  the  people  we  had 
no  work  for  them  to-day,  as  it  was  the  Sabbath,  Kone  said  :  '  Oh !  we 
know,  and  we,  too,  are  going  to  be  helaka  [sacred]  to-morrow.'  I  asked 
him,  *  Come,  Kone,  how  do  you  know  ? '  *  From  Boera.'  I  met  a  lad 
repeating  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  Motu,  and  found  he  had  been  taught  by 
Piri. 

"  The  Motu  tribe  has  already  had  great  influence,  and  will  have  more  and 
more  every  year. 

"  I  have  got  an  interesting  class  of  children,  and  hope,  before  we  leave, 
they  will  know  their  letters  well. 

"  What  awful  nonsense  one  could  write  of  the  reception  here — such  as 
<  Everybody  at  service  this  morning,  listened  attentively,  commented  on 
address  or  conversation ;  children  all  come  to  school  so  intelligent^  and 
.seemingly  anxious  to  leain ;  and,  altogether,  prospects  are  bright'  At 
home  they  would  say,  why  they  are  being  converted ;  see  the  speedy 
triumph.  Alas  !  they  are  but  savage8,,pure  and  simple,  rejoicing .  in  the 
prospect  of  an  unlimited  supply  of  tobacco,  beads,  and  tomahawks. 

'^  Pauru,  a  chief  from  Motu  Lavao,  is  in.  The  people,  it  seems,  have  told 
him,  being  helaka  day,  I  cannot  meet  him,  and  he  had  better  not  come  up- 
hill. All  right ;  leave  it  so.  One  quiet  day  I  go  down  and  see  him.  He 
is  rather  a  nice-looking  fellow,  with  a  mild,  open  countenace.  Kone  told 
him  to  tell  Paitana  natives,  who  murdered  James  and  Thomgren,  that,  if 
they  wished  peace  and  friendship,  they  must  come  in  here  and  sue  for  it ; 
tliat  I  could  not  first  go  to  them,  as  they  were  the  offenders  and  murderers." 

Arrangemepts  were  at  once  made  for  erecting  a  wooden  house  at 
Del  ens,  measuring  36  feet  by  18  feet,  material  for  which  was  easily 
)  rocurable.  On  the  30th  of  May  the  miaaionaiy  received  aome  dift- 
tiogaiahed  yiaitors.    Mr.  ChalmeiB  writes : — 

*'  Queen  Koloka,  her  husband,  and  a  number  of  men  and  women  have 
come  in.  Prince  Consort  first  came  up,  smiles  all  over,  followed  in  half-an- 
hour  by  his  wife  and  maids.  After  formally  receiving  her,  I  presented  her 
with  Mrs.  Lawes'  present  I  unloosed  the  parcel,  and  turned  maid-of- honour 
in  real  waiting.  Her  Majesty  was  chewing  betel  nut,  but  that  did  not 
prevent  my  putting  the  dress  on  ;  first  attempt  all  wrong,  the  front  became 
the  back  and  the  back  the  front.  Succeeded,  and,  after  fastening,  tied  pretty 
kerchief  round  the  royal  neck.  Great  excitement,  in  every  mouth  a  thumb, 
a  few  moments  of  silence,  and  then  every  soul  speaks  and  shouts.  It  wai* 
amuting  to  see  her  husband,  uncles,  maids,  old  men  and  women,  young  men 
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and  maidens,  gather  loimd  the  royal  presence,  wonder  and  admire,  and  then 
sbout, '  Oh  miai  haine  0  I '  Ah,  Koloka,  I  wonder  how  you  are  going  to  get 
oat  of  that  dress  to-night ;  will  you  understand  buttons,  hooks  and  eyes  ? 

"  To-morrow  I  shall  formally  present  Mr.  Lawes'  present ;  too  much  in 
one  day  would  only  kill  her.  They  ask  for  a  teacher.  ^  Say  what  you 
want ;  we  will  build  a  house,  do  anything ;  only  command.* 

^  Lavao's  wife  No.  1,  it  seems,  was  away  when  he  left  in  the  Mayri,  and 
she  has  just  returned  to  find  her  beloved  gone  to  lands  only  heard  of  but 
never  before  seen,  and  to  a  people  who  in  olden  times  killed  many  of  her 
people,  and  who  will  certainly  kill  her  husband.  There  is  a  pretty  piece  of 
trouble.  '  She  will  never  again  see  her  husband  ;  we  got  him  away  to  be 
killed  by  the  Motuans  and  Koitapuans ;  oh  dear,  oh  dear,  what  can  she 
do  ? '  Tell  her  to  be  quiet,  her  husband  is  all  right ;  our  remaining  here 
ought  to  make  her  feel  comfortable,  as  no  Motuan  or  Koitapuan  would  ever 
touch  her  husband  while  we  were  in  their  lands  ;  and,  besides,  Misi  Lao  is 
with  the  Motu  and  Koitapu  tribes.  It  would  be  a  bad  look-out  for  us  if 
anything  happened  to  prevent  Lavao's  return. 

^  3lBt  Koloka  party  came  up  this  morning  and  remained  long.  She  was 
greatly  delighted  with  her  tomahawk  from  Misi  Lao.  She  brought  us  a 
present  of  bananas  and  sago,  and  promises  to  get  a  large  quantity  of  sago 
and  betel  nut  for  the  Mayri" 

Boring  Mr.  Chalmers's  stay  at  Delena,  one  of  those  warlike  incur- 
01008  by  hostile  tribes  so  common  in  New  Guinea  took  place.  The 
presence  andinfluence  of  the  missionary  happily  brought  about  an  early 
and  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  dispute.     The  journal  proceeds  : — 

"  June  2nd.  Our  friends  seem  troubled,  and  their  house-building  earnest- 
ness is  somewhat  abated.  I  find  they  have  heard  the  Lolo  tribe  intend  making 
a  laid  on  them.  Is  it  on  them  or  on  us  ?  Their  great  hope  is  that  we 
shall  use  our  guns  and  so  frighten  the  invaders.  I  tell  them  that  we  cannot 
do  this ;  that  we  are  men  of  peace,  and  have  no  wish  to  frighten  any  one.  It 
seems  Maiva  is  very  disturbed ;  they  are  fighting  all  round,  avenging  Oa's 
death,  and  may  soon  be  expected  here.  Maiva  would  not  interfere  with  us, 
but  Lolo  I  would  not  trust. 

"  Night  We  shall  have  to  keep  a  good  look-out  to-night.  Our  friends 
seem  very  troubled  and  excited.  I  have  given  warning  that  any  one 
coming  near  our  camp  must  call  out  my  name  and  his  or  her  own.  No 
one  can  come  near,  without  our  knowing,  a.s  my  terrier,  Flora,  is  a  splendid 
watch-dog.  This  evening  some  women  passed  camp,  carrying  their 
valuables  to  hide  away  in  the  bush.  Bob  asks,  *  Suppose  Lolo  natives 
come  to  us,  what  we  do  ? '  *  Of  course  they  will  not  come  near  to  us  unless 
they  mean  to  attack,  and  then  we  must  defend  ourselves.'  The  guns  are 
ready.  It  is  not  pleasant,  but  I  fancy  they  will  not  molest  us,  so  hope  to 
sleep  well,  knowing  we  are  well  cared  for  by  Him  who  is  never  far  off. 
Through  much  trouble  we  get  to  be  known,  and  the  piu-pose  for  which  we 
come  is  imderstood. 
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''3rd.  Last  night  slept  lightly,  with  Flora  on  watch,  and  Bob  easily 
aroused.  After  midnight  he  kept  watch.  We  placed  the  lights  beyond 
tents  on  each  siile,  and  so  arranged  that  the  light  would  strike  on  any 
native  nearing  camp.  About  2  a.m.  Lavao's  wife  No.  2  came  up  with  ber 
grandchild,  goods,  and  chattels  for  safety.  The  Loloans  were  coming.  All 
right ;  all  ready.  Very  loud,  noisy  talking  in  village.  At  four  we  called 
out  for  Kone,  who  came  up  telling  us  that  we  should  be  first  disposed  of, 
then  Delena.  I  went  to  the  village  and  saw  the  old  friendly  chief  from 
Lavao.  I  told  him  any  Loloan  coming  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  with 
weapons  we  should  consider  as  coming  to  fight,  and  we  were  ready.  At  5, 
women  and  children  crowded  into  camp,  with  all  their  belongings,  and 
jisked  for  protection.  Certainly ;  we  shall  do  what  we  can  for  them.  Hen 
iire  runniug  all  about,  planting  arms  in  convenient  places  in  the  bush.  Wc 
are  told  to  keep  a  good  look>out,  and  that  we  shalL  It  is  now  daylight,  so 
we  do  not  care  much.  The  fight  has  begun  in  the  village.  Some  Loloans, 
running  after  Delena  natives,  rush  up-hill ;  we  warn  them  back,  and  they 
retire.  There  is  a  loud  shout  for  us  to  go  to  village  and  fight.  I  leave  Bob  with 
^uns  and  cartridges  to  keep  watch  over  camp.  I  have  more  confidence  in  the 
hkirmish  unarmed,  and  have  no  wish  for  the  Favages  to  think  I  have  come 
to  fight.  I  shout  out  '  Maino '  (peace),  and  soon  there  is  a  hush  in  the 
terrible  storm.  I  am  allowed  to  walkthrough  village,  disarm  one  or  two, 
and,  on  my  return  to  our  friend  Kone's  end  of  the  village,  he  whispers 
to  me,  'There  is  Arua,'  understanding  him  to  mean  the  chief,  or  vata  tauna 
(sorcerer).  I  recognise  in  him  the  man  introduced  to  me  on  a  former  visit, 
and  who  in  wrath  cleared  out  from  my  presence.  Now  might  be  his  time 
to  pay  me  out.  I  take  his  M'eapons  from  him,  link  him  on  to  me,  and  walk 
him  up  the  hill.  I  speak  kindly  to  him,  show  him  flag,  and  tell  him  we  arc 
maino,  and  warn  him  that  his  people  must  on  no  account  ascend  the  hilL 
All  rij<ht,  he  will  stop  fighting.  I  sit  down  to  write  thin,  when  again  they 
rush  up  for  me,  saying  Kone  was  to  be  killed.  Leaving  Bob  with  arms  in 
charge,  I  go  down  to  the  village,  and  without  my  hat.  More  canoes  have 
arrived.  What  a  crowd  of  painted  fiends  !  I  get  surrounded,  and  have  no 
way  of  escape.  Sticks  and  spears  rattle  round.  I  get  a  knock  on  the  head, 
and  a  piece  of  stick  falls  on  my  hand.  My  old  Lavao  friend  gets  hold  of 
me  and  walks  me  to  outskirt.  Arua  and  Lauma  of  Lolo  assure  me  they 
will  not  ascend  the  hill,  and  we  had  l)etter  not  interfere  with  them. 
*  Right,  friend  ;  but  you  must  stop,  and  on  no  account  injure  my  friend 
Kone.'  It  would  frighten  them  were  we  to  go  armed  to  the  village  ;  but 
then  we  dare  not  stay  here  twenty-four  hours  after.  I  can  do  more  for 
the  natives  unarmed.  I  am  glad  I  am  able  to  mix  with  both  parties  ;  it 
kIiows  they  mean  us  no  harm,  and  s])eaks  well  for  the  future. 

"  Noon.  No  one  killed,  several  severely  wounded,  and  a  few  house* 
destroyed.  They  have  made  peace.  I  have  had  a  meeting  in  the  village 
with  all ;  the  Loloans  have  promised  to  be  quiet.  I  told  them  we  could  not 
Ktay  if  they  were  to  be  constantly  threatening, 

"  In  the  afternoon  the  chiefs  came  up,  and  I  promised  to  visit  them  all. 
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My  head  aches  a  little.  Had  I  been  killed,  I  alone  should  have  been  to 
blame,  and  not  the  natives. 

"  Delena  natives  say  :  *  Well,  Tamate,  had  you  not  been  here  many  of 
us  would  have  been  killed,  and  the  remainder  gone  to  Naara  never  to 
return.'    There  is  somt?  pleasure  in  being  of  a  little  use  even  to  savages. 

"  1  am  dressing  the  wounded  with  Pottie's  Highland  oil,  which  is  very 
popular  with  the  natives.  A  few  days  ago,  iu  cutting  wood,  a  man  got  a 
Revere  gash  ;  he  came  to  me,  I  dressed  it  with  the  '  Highland  oil,'  and  it  is 
really  astonishing  how  well  it  has  got.  Several  of  our  best  working  young 
fellows  are  disabled.  In  the  afternoon  we  got  roof  ready  for  thatch,  and 
to-morrow  they  go  for  palm-leaves. 

''  Miria  is  in  from  Maiva.  He  says  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
a  house  up  quickly.    It  is  likely  Meauri  may  be  in  soon." 

The  following  extracts  refer  to  the  more  direct  work  of  the 
mission,  and  show  that  its  influence  is  gradually,  yet  surely,  being 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  heathen 
generally : — 

"  4th.  Miria  on  leaving  took  large  axe  with  him  to  cut  wood  for  house. 
I  propose  putting  up  two  houses,  one  on  the  beach  and  one  iidand. 
hieveral  Maiva  canoes  are  in  with  crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children. 

"  Our  people  have  left  to  get  tliatch.  One  fellow  has  been  here  saying  : 
*  Tamate,  this  is  tlie  one  healthy  place  all  round  ;  Lavao  is  very  sickly  ; 
^laiva  is  dreadful ;  you  make  this  your  head-quarters ;  since  we  left 
Lavao  [Yule]  we  have  had  very  little  sickness.' 

"  To-day  there  is  a  great  demand  for  bluestone.  A  few  days  ago  I  took 
a  lad  on  hand  ;  his  foot  getting  better :  all  sore  and  wounded  come  in  from 
iill  round. 

"  A  large  dxy  tree  took  fire,  and,  fearing  it  would  fall  on  the  tents,  I  gave 
orders  this  afternoon  to  cut  it  down,  so  that  with  the  south-east  breeze  it 
might  fall  iidand,  and  away  from  camp,  but  an  unfortunate  flaw  in  the  wind 
brought  it  down  on  the  end  of  our  new  house,  and  damaged  it  a  good  deal. 
We  have  nearly  half  the  flooring  down. 

"  5th.  We  had  a  splendid  service  this  morning.  All  the  young  fellows 
dressed  for  it  by  painting  their  faces.  It  was  amusing  and  interesting  to 
hear  them  interpret  all  I  said  from  Motuan  into  Loloan ;  and,  when  I 
attempted  to  use  a  Lolo  word,  they  corrected  me  if  wrongly  pronounced  or 
misplaced.  After  service  we  had  all  the  children  and  young  men  to 
school.  A  goodly  number  have  got  a  pretty  fair  hold  of  letters.  Some  are 
beating  native  cloth  ;  Kone  is  wild,  and,  because  they  will  not  listen  to 
him,  he  threatens  to  pull  up  his  recently  buried  child.  I  send  word  he 
must  on  no  account  do  that,  and  must  say  no  more  to  the  men  beating  cloth  ; 
that  by-and-by  the  people  will  become  enb'ghtened,  and  then  they  will 
understand  the  Sabbath.  Poor  Konc's  idea  is  that  now  and  at  once  they 
should  understand." 

{To  be  continued.) 
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IV.— Sflnt|  Inbia — %  gistingms^tb  |nqumr. 

Br  THE  Rev.  H.  J.  Ooffin,  of  Yizu^fAGBAK. 

IHAYE  thought  several  times  that  I  would  write  a  short  account 
of  a  little  incident  that  occurred  here  in  conneotioa  with  the 
Bible-classes  I  have  been  conducting  on  Sunday  evenings  at  the 
Maharajah's  college.  In  this  land  of  hard  and  apparently  fruitless 
labour,  we  hail  with  joy  and  gratitude  the  smallest  indication  of 
success,  or  of  encouragement  from  others.  During  the  past  weeks  of 
this  rainy  season,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sending  ont  notioas  of 
the  subjects  for  the  class ;  and,  to  attract  the  educated  nativss,  I 
have  dignified  them  with  the  name  of  "  Lectures."  One  of  these 
notices  I  sent  to  the  Maharajah,  hardly  expecting  he  would  come,  bat 
wishing  to  show  him  what  I  was  doing  at  the  college  under  his- 
patronage.  Of  this  young  Bajah  I  must  first  say  a  few  words.  I 
dare  say  the  name  of  his  ikther,  the  late  Rajah,  is  familiar  to  many 
people  at  home,  as  it  is  to  many  in  this  country,  in  connection  with 
various  charitable  institutions.  I  believe  there  is  a  drinking 
fountain  erected  by  him  somewhere  in  London.  He  was  a  man  veiy 
fond  of  the  society  of  Europeans,  and  did  all  he  could  to  promote 
European  influence  and  encourage  European  ideas  in  his  country. 
He  it  was  who  established  the  school  which  has  now  become  a 
flourishing  college  sending  yearly  many  students  to  the  Madras 
University.  He  was  not  unfrequently  spoken  to  by  English 
missionaries  and  others  on  the  subject  of  religion,  but  I  fear  he  lived 
and  died  without  any  saving  knowledge  of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel. 
His  son,  the  present  Rajah,  performed  for  him  all  the  funeral  rites 
prescribed  by  the  Hindoo  religion,  and  his  body  was  burned  with  all 
the  pomp  and  ceremony  accompanying  such  occasions.  The  young 
Rajah  is  much  more  strict  and  devout  as  a  Hindoo  than  his  father 
was,  although  he  is  not  so  superstitious.  He  seems  to  be  not  so 
fond  of  sport  and  manly  exercises  as  he  is  of  books  and  studies  uf 
various  kinds.  He  spends  a  great  deal  of  time  in  discossions  with 
his  munshis  and  pundits,  who  discuss  with  him  all  kinds  of  abstraae 
questions  of  philosophy  and  theology.  He  knows  several  languages, 
and  reads  and  talks  English  very  well.  I  have  had  several  veiy 
interesting  conversations  with  him,  and  have  heard  him  speak  in 
terms  of  the  highest  admiration  of  the  character  of  Jesus*  On  the 
occasion  of  which  I  now  write,  the  subject  of  my  lecture  was,  "  After 
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this  World— What  ? "  This  attracted  the  Rsjah,  so  that  he  deter- 
mined to  come  and  hear  it  Oa  our  way  down  to  the  college,  I  said 
to  mj  wife, "  What  a  good  thing  it  would  be  if  the  Bajah  would  attend 
these  lectures  oocadonaUy ;  he  might  get  good  himself,  and  he  would 
encourage  the  attendance  of  the  school-boys ;  *'  but  we  hardly  expected 
to  see  him.  When  we  got  to  the  school  we  found  that  something 
unusual  was  expected.  Generally  I  have  to  occupy  one  of  the  small, 
dingy  dass-rooms ;  but  this  time  the  largest  room^was  opened  out,  a 
number  of  easy-chairs  were  set,  and  the  forms  arranged  for  a  fpreat 
company.  Presently  the  Bajah's  ewan  or  Prime  Minister  appeared, 
who  informed  me  that  his  Highness  was  coming,  and  soon  after  the 
room  was  crowded  with  people,  most  of  them  boys  belonging  to  the 
Bohool,  while  outside  were  scores  of  others  waiting  to  see  what  they 
could  of  the  Rajah  and  his  friends.  A  little  after  five,  and  after  I 
had  begun  my  lecture,  the  Rajah  came,  attended  by  some  petty 
zemindars  and  others,  all  very  polite  and  affable,  as  Hindoos  of  the 
better  class  generally  are.  After  they  were  seated,  and  order  a  little 
restored,  I  proceeded  with  my  lecture,  in  which  I  was  trying  to  show, 
first,  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  Yedantic  doctrines  respecting  a 
future  life,  and  then  ooptrasting  with  them  the  simplicity  and 
majesty  of  the  Christian  teaching  on  the  same  subject.  All  listened 
very  attentively  as  I  explained,  in  the  simplest  language  I  could  com- 
mand, what  I  meant.  Afterwards,  the  Rajah  translated  a  little  of  what 
I  bad  said  for  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  friends  who  did  not  under- 
stand £nglish  well,  and  then  conversed  with  me  on  the  whole  subject. 
It  is  difficult  to  tell  what  his  real  sentiments  are,  but  on  one  occasion 
he  said  to  me,  "  Well,  I  have  changed  my  opinions  more  than  once, 
audi  may  become  a  Christian  yet."  I  trust  the  time  may  come  when 
he  will  see  that  it  is  not  a  mere  change  of  opinions  which  is  needed, 
but  a  change  of  heart.  It  is  not  often  that  we  get  such  good  opportu- 
nities of  witnessing  for  Christ  before  the  great  ones  of  this  country, 
and  I  was  thankful  to  God  for  having  placed  this  one  in  my  way. 
Since  then  I  have  had  correspondence  with  the  Rajah  which  shows 
that  he  reads  and  thinks  of  these  things  a  good  deal,  and  we  hope 
and  pray  that  the  Lord  may  be  pleased  to  grant  him  His  Holy 
Spirit  in  such  measure  that  he  may  be  drawn  away  from  his  mis- 
belieb,  and  enabled  to  accept  the  message  of  salvation  sent  through 
Jesus  CSirist.  Humanly  speaking,  this  looks  an  uttor  improbability 
impossibility.    An  open  profession  of  Christianity  on  his  part 
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ivould  involve  the  los<i  of  everything,  and  provoke  the  moat  deadly 
hostility.  Moreover,  the  pundits  and  Brahmans  hy  whom  he  is 
surrounded  are  without  priucipley  and  only  discuss  with  him  to 
flatter  him  and  secure  his  favour.  And  further,  what  he  sees  of 
Christianity  as  represented  in  the  lives  of  many  of  the  Europeans 
and  others  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact  is  not  very  likely  to 
attract  him  to  the  truth.  Still,  we  will  not  cease  to  pray  for  him 
that  he  may  in  some  way  or  other  be  led  into  the  Way  of  Life. 

v.— gffos  from  Central  %itm. 

JUST  as  we  are  goiug  to  press  the  Zanzibar  mail  has  arrived, 
bringiog  letters  from  Urambo  containing  particulars  of  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  D.  Williams.  Under  date  September  25th, 
Dr.  Southon  writes : — 

"  Ere  you  get  this,  the  telegraph  will  have  informed  you  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  Williams,  and  I  now  write  to  give  you  some  particulars  thereof. 
Yesterday  morning  he  got  up  as  usual,  and  about  seven  a.m.  went  to  a 
neighbouring  village  to  buy  hoes  for  garden  work.  He  returned  at  8.3C), 
and  had  breakfast  as  usual.  He  remained  in  his  own  room  after  bresikfost, 
and  from  his  servant  I  gather  he  was  lying  down,  though  not  complaining 
of  feeling  unwelL  At  noon,  however,  he  told  his  boy  he  had  fever,  an<l 
requested  him  to  bathe  his  head.  At  two  p.m.  he  was  in  a  raving  deli- 
rium, and  endeavoured  to  jump  out  of  the  window,  which  he  did  eventually 
seeming  as  if  trying  to  escape  something.  It  took  several  men  to  get  hini 
to  bed,  and  until  four  p.m.  he  had  to  be  held  there  by  main  force.  At  the 
first  onset  I  bled  him,  and  took  some  six  oimces  of  blood  from  his  anu. 
I  then  gave  a  dose  of  hydrate  of  chloml,  and  from  the  first  kept  a  stream 
of  water  over  his  head,  the  only  method  available  for  producing  cokl. 
At  five  p.m.  be  sank  into  a  heavy  lethargic  sleep,  from  which  he  awoke 
partially  conscious,  but  directly  afterwards  went  into  a  state  of  coma,  iu 
which  he  died  at  8.15  p.m. 

"  Such  is,  in  brief,  the  history  of  tliis  sad  event,  which  has  been  alike 
trying  to  Mr.  Hutley  and  myself/  The  case  was  a  hopeless  one  from  the 
first.  It  was  a  clear  case  of  sunstroke,  probably  brought  on  by  exposure  to 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  the  day  before,  as  I  learn  he  was  out  walking  at 
a  time  when  the  thermometer  stood  100  deg.  in  the  shade.  Here  i 
may  mention  that,  during  the  past  ten  days,  we  have  averaged  eight  <legrpt*« 
of  heat  higher  than  I  have  ever  before  experienced  at  Urambo. 

"  1  made  a  coffin  this  morning,  and  at  noon  we  buried  him  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  garden,  which  will  now  be  enclosed  for  similar  purposes.' 

Our  readers  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  health  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Griffith  has  greatly  improved,  and  that  he  has  rofflovcd 
his  residence  to  a  more  favourable  locality. 
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VI.— 8D|jt  glission  in  Ctntral  %ixm. 

LESSONS  FROM  THE  EARLY  DAYS  OF  OTHER  MISSIONS. 

DISCOURAGING  tidings  have,  with  sad  frequency,  reached  this 
country  from  the  Society's  Hidsion  around  Lake  Tanganyika, 
and  desponding  utterances  and  proposals!  have  been  called  forth  by  a 
consideration  of  the  lamentable  loss  of  life  and  the  large  outlay  of  funds 
which  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  that  Mission  have  involved. 

From  the  opinions  which  have -been  expressed  by  some,  it  might 
be  inferred  that  the  discouragements  which  have  occurred  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  the  Central  African  Mission  are  unprecedented, 
both  in  kind  and  measure.  A  study  of  the  early  history  of  the  most 
successful  missions  of  the  Society  will  conclusively  prove  thtit 
snch  an  inference  is  far  from  correct. 

The  mission  to  the  South  Seas,  the  first  established  by  the  Society, 
furnishes  abundant  evidence  in  support  of  this  statement. 

On  March  6th,  1797,  thirty  missionaries  arrived  at  Tahiti, 
appointed  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  mi^^sion  in  Polynesia  ;  of  thid 
number,  tfn  were  designed  to  introduce  Christianity  into  the 
Fiiendly,  or  Tonga,  Islands,  and  two  into  tlie  Marquesan  Group. 
Thus  eighteen  missionaries  were  lefc  at  Tahiti  by  the  Dvff  when 
proceeding  to  the  Friendly  and  Marquesan  Islands. 

Before  thirteen  months  had  elapsed  since  their  arrival  in  Tahiti, 
twelve  out  of  the  eighteen  had  left  the  Mission,  in  one  or  two  cases 
ou  account  of  ill-health,  but  in  most  through  disappointment  and  a 
failure  of  zeal. 

During  1799,  one  died,  and  one  left  for  Port  Jackson,  and  thus, 
at  the  end  of  January,  1800,  the  number  of  missionaries  in  Tahiti 
and,  as  will  afterwards  appear,  in  the  whole  South  Sea  Mission,  was 
reduced  to  four. 

While  these  events  were  transpiring,  the  Directors  in  England  were 
rejoicing  iu  the,  as  they  believed,  auspicious  commencement  of  their 
first  missionary  enterprise.  Encouraged  by  the  information  which  they 
had  then  received,  arrangements  were  soon  made  for  strengthening  the 
Mission,  and  on  December  2 1st,  1798,  a  band  of  thirty  additional  mis- 
sionaries sailed  from  England  iu  the  DvJ'.  This  expedition,  as  is  well 
known,  met  with  a  sad  reverse  through  the  capture  of  the  Duf 
by  a  French  privateer,  on  account  of  which  the  thirty  brethren, 
unable  to  proceed  to  their  destination,  returned  to  England  within 
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twelre  moxi4iha  of  their  sailing  in  the  2>t#.  Foor  of  them 
however,  subsequently  joined  the  Mission  m  Tahiti,  and  three  othen 
proceeded  to  missions  of  the  Society  elsewhere ;  but  the  oonnection 
with  the  Society  of  the  remaining  twenty-three  who  set  out  from 
England  in  December,  1 798,  had  ceased  by  the  end  of  the  folloinng 
year,  or  soon  afterwards. 

A  narrative  stiJl  more  saddening  must  be  given  respecting  the 
Mission  to  the  Friendly  Islands,  to  which  group  the  Dt^,  in  1797, 
conveyed  ten  missionaries.  They  arrived  on  April  10th,  but  the 
health  of  one  of  the  ten  soon  failed,  and  he  availed  himself  of  & 
second  visit  of  the  Duff  in  the  following  September  to  leave  the 
islands  and  return  to  England.  Three  other  brethren  were  maasaored 
by  the  natives  in  May,  1799  ;  the  conduct  of  another  led  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Society  being  severed ;  and  the  remaining  five,  beset 
with  serious  danger  to  their  lives,  and  overborne  by  many  and  grave 
difficulties,  left  the  group  in  January,  1800,  and  the  work  of  the 
Society  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  was  for  more  than  twenty  years 
suspended,  but  not  lott. 

The  early  course  of  the  Mission  to  the  Marquesas  was  also  one  of 
disappointment.  Of  the  two  missionaries  who  were  landed  on  Santa 
Christina  in  that  group,  one  re-embarked  on  board  the  2hi/ and 
returned  to  Tahiti;  the  other,  amidst  scarcity  of  food  and  the 
indifference  of  the  natives  to  his  message  of  Divine  men^,  held  on 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  sailed  for  England,  whence,  after  confer- 
ring with  the  Directors  on  the  best  means  of  establishing  an  effident 
mission,  he  proceeded  to  Port  Jackson  and  returned  to  the  South 
Seas  in  1816. 

This  brief  review  of  the  history  of  the  South  Sea  lyOssion  duiiog 
the  first  three  years  of  its  existence  shows  that,  while  sixty  brethren 
had  been  sent  out  from  England  for  labour  in  Polynesia,  the  mil- 
sionaiy  band  in  the  field  had  been  reduced  to  four  by  the  end  of 
January,  1800.  Here  was  loss  of  life,  not  by  disease  alone,  but,  in 
three  cases,  by  massacre  by  the  natives ;  here,  from  discouragement 
and  other  causes,  was  withdrawal  to  a  very  painful  extent ;  and  here 
was  a  very  large  expenditure  of  sacred  funds  with  but  little,  if  anj* 
visible  return  in  spiritual  results. 

But  before  the  gravity  of  the  position  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Directors  they  had  appointed  eight  more  brethren  to  reinforee 
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the  Mission,  only  five  of  whom,  howerer,  reached  Tahiti.  In  1807  one 
more  vas  added  to  their  nnmberi  while  one  of  the  sieaaiae  mis- 
sionaries was  removed  by  death.  Bat  now,  in  the  midst  of  many 
other  troablesi  oivil  war  hroke  out  and  raged  so  fiercely,  and 
endangered  the  lives  of  the  missionazy  circle  so  seriously^  that  they 
found  it  necessary  to  leave  Tahiti  and  take  refuge  in  the  neighbour- 
iDg  islands  of  Eimeo,  Huahine,  Baiatea,  and  Borabora,  soon  after 
which  the  mission  premises  on  Tahiti  were  destroyed. 

Harassed  and  desolate  as  the  missionaries  now  were,  they  all, 
except  two,  sailed  in  October,  1809,  for  New  South  Wales,  determin- 
ing there  to  await  the  instructions  of  the  Directors  respecting  the 
continuance  of  the  Mission.  Of  the  two  who  remained,  Mr.  Nott 
resided  at  Eimeo.  and  Mr.  Hayward  at  Huahine. 

For  thirteen  years  the  earnest  inquiry  had  gone  forth  from  Britain 
to  Tahiti,  '' Watchman,  what  of  the  night  1"  and  the  only  reply 
which  could  be  returned  was  the  sad  echo — ''  night ; "  and  the  night 
grew  darker.  The  missionaries  in  the  field  and  their  supporters  at 
home  had  been  passing  through  a  long  and  painful  discipline,  under 
which  not  a  few  gave  way  to  despair.  But  a  faithful  few  gave 
themselves  earnestly  unto  prayer,  and  '^  stayed  themselves  upon  the 
God  of  Israel."  While  they  were  yet  speaking,  the  blessing  came. 
In  1811,  the  hearts  of  five  of  the  missionaries  who  had  returned  to 
Kew  South  Wales  were  strongly  drawn  to  the  scenes  of  their  former 
labour  and  discouragement,  and,  with  their  wives,  they  returned  to 
the  islands,  where  they  found  their  two  brave  brethren,  Nott 
and  Hayward,  residing  at  Eimeo,  with  Pomare,  the  exiled  King  of 
Tahiti.  Soon  these  anlious  watchers  for  the  morning,  who,  with 
friends  in  Britain,  were  praying  for  the  dawn,  were  gladdened  by 
perceiving  the  first  signs  of  breaking  day  in  the  aspect  of  Pomare 
towards  the  Gospel.  A  few  months  later,  on  July  18th,  1812,  he 
offered  himself  for  Christian  baptism. 

Here,  after  fifteen  years  of  apparently  fruitless  toil,  was  a 
beginning  of  visible  success,  which  rapidly  assumed  proportions 
which  greatly  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  those  who 
had  long  prayed  and  waited  for  the  shining  of  the  sun  of  righteous- 
ness  on  the  benighted  inhabitants  of  these  gems  of  the  ocean.  So 
great  was  the  progress  that  it  is  recorded  that  in  1816,  only  four 
years  from  the  break  of  spiritual  day  on  Tahiti  and  the  neighbouring 
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isUnds  of  the  Society  Group  the  entire  population  had  become 
professedly  Christian.  With  the  majority,  without  doubt,  the 
reception  of  Christianity  was  merely  in  profession ;  but  even  this 
was  a  great  advance,  and  furnished  very  favourable  vantage-ground 
for  further  effort.  From  these  days  of  ingathering  of  precious  fint- 
fruits,  notwithstanding  many  earth-born  clouds  which  have  passed 
over  these  scenes  of  early  and  long  labour,  the  light  of  Grod  has  con- 
tinued to  reet  upon  this  portion  of  Polynesia ;  and  to-day  it,  with  a 
wide  field  stretchixig  westward,  stands,  in  its  strength  and  breadth, 
its  variety  and  beauty,  a  wondrous  spectacle  before  the  world,  which 
has  eyes  to  perceive  and  hearts  to  appreciate  its  real  greatness  and  its 
numerous,  enduring,  and  priceless  elements. 

Ten  years  pass  after  the  close  of  this  sad  night  t)f  toil,  and  *'  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  has  had  free  course  and  been  glorified"  in  the 
formation  of  Christian  churches  in  the  Society  Islands,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  native  teachers  for  evangelistic  work.  Evidence  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  interesting  fact  that  the  churches  in  Borabora  and 
Tahiti — moved  by  a  feeling  new  to  Polynesian  hearts,  but  the 
natural  outcome  of  a  healthful  Christianity — sent  native  messengers 
to  the  Friendly  Islands,  from  which  the  first  missionaries  withdrew 
in  1800.  These  native  brethren — being  akin  to  the  people  in 
language  and  habits,  and  taking  with  them  but  little  of  earthly 
possessions  to  awaken  the  cupidity  of  those  whom  they  sought  to 
bless  with  the  true  riches — found  favour  among  the  people,  and, 
gathering  up  the  fragments  of  results  of  former  efforts,  scattered, 
but  not  wholly  lost,  gradually  opened  to  them  the  Book  of  Life  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  mission  which  was  soon  afterwards  given 
over  to  the  care  of  missionaries  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 
under  whom  it  became,  and  still  remains,  the  scene  of  a  largo 
spiritual  harvest. 

Of  the  mission  to  the  Matebele,  in  Southern  Africa,  long  under  the 
iron  rule  of  Moselikatse,  and  now  subject  to  his  son,  a  like  cruel 
despot,  no  very  cheering  account  cau  be  given.  For  more  than 
twenty  years  missionaries  have  sought  access  to  the  hearts  of  the 
people,  but  almost  in  vain.  Ei^ht  years  ago  the  Directors,  in  view 
of  the  long  absence  of  any  very  definite  success,  put  the  question  to 
the  missionaries  in  the  field  :  "  Do  you  advise  that  the  Mission  be 
abandoned  ? "  to  which  a  prompt  and  very  decided  reply  in  the 
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negative  was  retoroad.  The  Dlreotora,  therefore,  sent  out  additional 
miamonarieB,  and  the  labour  went  on,  and  the  waiting  has  oontinaed, 
to  the  present  time.  In  Polynesia  the  long-looked  for  break  of  day 
vas  preceded  by  deep  hamiliation  before  Gk>d.  Has  the  wrestling 
prsyer  of  the  Chureh  for  the  Matebele  tribe  been  continued  1  or  has 
the  Church  forgotten  the  existence  of  that  Mission  and  of  the  little 
band  of  missionary  brethren  and  sisters  who  are  working  in  many 
ways  for  the  good  of  the  people,  and  treasuring  up  for  encouragement 
the  slightest  sign  of  adyance  which  they  can  discover ) 

But  now,  returning  to  the  Central  African  Mission,  the  circum- 
stances of  which  have  led  to  this  review,  what  are  the  facts  which 
induce  some  to  suggest  that  it  should  be  abandoned  1 

From  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  Mission  the  number 
of  missionaries  appointed  by  the  Directors  for  permanent  work  is 
ten ;  for  the  connection  of  Mr.  Price  and  of  Dr.  Mullens  was  designed 
to  be  only  temporary.  Of  the  ten,  three  haye  died :  two — ^Messrs. 
Thomson  and  Dodgshun — at  Ujiji,  in  consequence  of  fever  acting  on 
frames  weakened  by  the  severe  labour  and  exposure  connected  with 
the  first  part  of  their  journey  from  the  coast,  in  which  the  wagon 
system  of  travelling  was  adopted ;  and  one— Mr.  Williams — who 
recently  died  from  sunstroke.  Three  others  withdrew  from  the  field 
on  account  of  severe  attacks  of  fever — viz.,  Mr.  Clarke,  one  of  the 
first  party,  who,  on  his  way  up  to  the  Lake,  found  it  necessary  to 
return  to  the  coast ;  and  Mr.  Wookey  and  Dr.  Palmer,  after  a  few 
months'  residence  at  the  Lake.  Of  the  remaining  four,  one — Captain 
Here — is  at  present  in  England,  but  purposing  to  return ;  another — 
Mr.  Hutley — invalided  through  fever,  will  proceed  to  £ngland  as 
early  as  practicable.  The  other  two— Mr.  Griffith  and  Dr.  Southon 
— ^though  they  haye  not  escaped  malarious  influence,  are  holding  on, 
and  are  able  to  discharge  their  ordinary  duties. 

A  review  of  the  painful  facts  briefly  stated  above  may  well  awaken 
deep  sorrow,  and  oall  for  sincere  sympathy  with  the  sufiferers  and 
with  mourning  friends  who  haye  been  bereaved.  But  it  does  not 
appear  to  present  grounds  which  warrant  the  withdrawal  of  the  re- 
maining members  of  the  Mission.  The  two  deaths  at  Ujiji  were, 
without  doubt,  traceable  to  exceptional  circumstances  connected  with 
the  first  and  peculiarly  difficult  journey.  Death  from  sunstroke 
occurs  in  more  temperate  climates,  and  residence  in  tropical  r^ona 
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demands  much  oarA,  the  absence  of  which,  even  for  a  moment,  nay 
produce  fatal  results.     The  malarious  nature  of  some  portions  of  the 
field  to  "which  these  brethren  were  proceeding  was  well  known  to 
thomselyes,  and  also  to  the  Directors,  who  strongly  and  frequently 
urged  that  great  care  should  be  exercised  in  trayelliDg,  and  in  the 
selection  of  sites  for  their  residences.     A  suitable  selection  is  not 
easily  nor  quickly  to  be  made,  as,  at  certain  seasons,  sites  appear  to 
be  suitable  which,  a  few  months  later,  are  found,  by  bitter  experience, 
to  be  of  an  opposite  character.      The  early  history  of  most  missions 
furnishes  painful  eyidence  of  this.     Healthy  sites  on  high  ground  and 
free  from  malaria  are  to  be  found,  and  when  this  is  done  there  is 
every  reason  for  belieying  that  the  failure  of  health  from  fever  will 
be  much  less  frequent 

But  what  are  the  moral  and  spiritnnl  aspects  of  the  Mission  1  Do 
they  discourage  further  effort  1  Far  from  it.  The  dealings  of  the 
missionaries  with  the  people  have^  from  the  first,  been  characterised 
by  kindness,  firmness,  and  much  tact ;  and,  as  a  result,  they  have 
won  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  natives,  and  are  thus  in  s 
most  favourable  position  for  using,  for  the  highest  spiritual  purposes, 
their  yalnable  opportunities  of  access  to  the  people  through  their 
own  tongue.  Only  tlvree  years  and  four  mouths  have  elapsed  since 
the  three  brethren — Thomson,  Uore,  and  Hntley — first  saw  the 
waters  of  the  Lake,  and  even  now  the  streaks  of  dawning  spiritual 
day  are  visible.  The  missionaries,  through  their  ready  medical  aid, 
their  just  dealing,  and  uniformly  kind  bearing  towards  all  classes, 
have  disarmed  prejudice  and  made  many  friends ;  but,  more  than 
this,  they  write  of  attentive  listeners  to  their  message  of  mercy,  and 
of  thoughtful  inquirers  respecting  the  strange  but  good  news  which 
it  is  their  privilege  to  convey.  Under  these  circumstances,  with  the 
prospect  of  improved  positions  as  to  site  and  residence,  of  more 
attention  to  diet,  end  of  more  care  to  avoid  dangerous  exposure,  in 
their  important  relations  to  health,  and  in  view  of  the  hopefnl 
ground  which  the  brethren  now  occupy  as  Christian  teaohen,  and 
that  po  soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Mission,  can  the  qneetion  of 
abandonment  be  reasonably  maintained?  Prudence  presonbes 
caution  in  many  respects,  but  Christian  zeal  and  broad  beneyoleoee, 
together  with  the  evident  movement  of  the  Divine  Pillar  of  Guidance, 
emphatically  say,  "Go  forward."  J.  0.  Whitshousb. 
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VII.— Miiofos  anb  ^tif\Ms  Jfanb* 

NEW    YEAR'S    SACRAMENTAL    OFFERING. 

THROUGH  many  years  a  special  sacramental  collection  has 
been  made,  in  the  first  month  of  the  year,  on  behalf  of  the 
widows    and    orphans  of   the  missionaries  of   the    Society, 
vhich  has  been  most  fruitful  in  advantage  and  comfort  to  many 
missionaries'  families. 

In  the  first  year  the  claims  were  sufficiently  met  by  £1,400. 
But,  as  years  have  rolled  on,  the  number  of  the  Society's  mif- 
sionaries,  together  with  the  lengthened  service  of  those  previously 
labouring  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  have  naturally  produced  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  widows  and  children  thrown  on  the 
Society's  care ;  and  thus,  during  last  year  it  required  £5,900,  and 
during  the  year  on  which  we  are  entering  it  will  probably  need 
at  least  an  equal  amount  to  carry  out  the  object  for  which  the 
collection  is  made.  Tiiough  called  the  Widows  and  Orphans' 
FuKD,  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  seeks  the  comfort, 
not  only  of  the  families  of  deceased  missionaries,  but  also  of 
RETIRED  MISSIONARIES  thcmselves.  DuriDg  the  year  the  Fund  will 
have  to  provide  for  thirty- five  widows  of  missionaries;  for  fifty 
children;  and  for  twenty-three  missionaries  who,  by  length  of 
service  or  through  broken  health,  have  been  compelled  to  retire 
from  their  accustomed  work.  Several  of  these  eiteemed  friends 
commenced  their  service  in  the  Society  more  than  forty  years  ago. 

While  paying  due  regard  to  every  case  that  may  be  brought  before 
them,  the  Directors  are  anxious  to  administer  the  fund  placed  at 
their  disposal  wisely  and  with  care.  The  obligation  which  it  acknow- 
ledges is  of  a  distinct  kind ;  and  the  Directors  feel  sure  that  the 
friends  of  the  Society  prefer  that  it  shall  continue  to  be  met  in 
this  distinct  way.  The  Directors  earnestly  appeal  to  the  liberality 
of  the  churches  to  enable  tbem  completely  to  meet  the  pressing 
claims  of  those  on  whose  behalf  the  ofi<)ring  is  sought  They  trust 
that,  at  the  first  Communion  Service  of  the  New  Year,  these  widows 
and  fatherless  ones  will  be  remembered  with  loving  sympathy,  and 
the  wants  of  those  who  have  served  Christ's  Church  in  bygone  years 
will  be  fully  and  fitly  provided'  for. 

Should  it  be  found  impracticable  to  make  the  Sacramental  offerings 
now  solicited  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  the  New  Year,  will  our  Christian 
friends  kindly  set  apart  the  first  Sabbath  in  February  for  the 
collection  ] 
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THE  American  Board  of  CommiasionerB  for  Foreign  Miasions  constitute 
tlie  Society  by  means  of  which  the  American  Congregationalista  work 
for  the  conversion  of  the  world.  It  is  a  strong  and  flourishmg 
organisation,  and  has  missions  in  all  parts  of  the  glohe.  The  seventy- 
second  annual  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  St  Louis  in  October,  the 
sittings  extending  over  Jive  days.  The  following  brief  extracts  from  the 
report  are  full  of  interest  and  encouragement : — 

Finance. — The  income  during  the  year  amounted  to  691,245  dok  16  c ; 
while  the  expenditure  was  693,304  dols.  45  c.  The  committee  remark  on 
this : — '*  We  find  occasion  for  thankfulness  in  the  fact  that  the  Board  is  pe^ 
mitted  to  report,  for  the  first  time  for  several  years,  that  the  current  annual 
expenditures  have  been  met  by  the  current  ftTinnal  receipts,  and  also  that 
the  deficit  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  of  over  14,000  dols.  has  been 
reduced  to  the  small  sum  of  2,059  dols.  29  c." 

The  missions  of  the  Society  in  Bulgaria,  Turkey  (European,  Westem, 
Central,  and  Eastern),  Micronesia,  Zululand,  Sx)aan,  and  Austria  are  all 
being  blessed  ;  and  some  of  the  Eastern  missions  are  prospering  so  la^y 
as  to  call  forth  special  thanksgiving.  From  Madura  and  Ceylon  it  id 
reported  :— "  The  growing  efficiency  of  the  native  Christians  deserres 
remark.  While  the  Board  has,  in  aU,  twenty-eight  labourers  irom  America 
in  the  Madura  Mission,  there  are  nearly  400  native  labourers,  pastors, 
catechists,  teachers,  and  Bible-women  whose  work  extends  to  some  350 
towns  and  villages.  A  greater  desire  for  hearing  the  Qospel  also  continnallj 
appears,  while  the  desire  for  education  among  the  people  is  expressed  only 
by  the  seemingly  extravagant  phrase,  *  clamour  for  instruction.'  In  this 
respect  there  is  advance  along  the  whole  line  in  both  miasions.  There  is 
also  in  the  Madura  district  an  open  door,  almost  universally,  for  the  Bible- 
women.  It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  20,000  have  heard  the  Gospel 
by  this  agency  alone.  The  medical  force  in  both  these  missions  has  been 
a  powerful  auxiliary,  and  the  call  for  reinforcement  by  William  Borland 
deserves  early  reply." 

'*  One  fact  in  the  Madura  Mission  is  exceptional,  if  not  unparalleled. 
Seven  of  the  older  missionaries  have  completed  an  average  of  tlurty  yean' 
labour.  Five  have  reached  an  average  of  one-third  of  a  century,  and,  of 
these,  four  have  visited  America  but  once  during  the  time.  These  veterans^ 
in  faith  and  toil  have  found  the  promise  fulfilled, '  In  due  seawn  ye  ahall 
reap  if  ye  faint  not' " 

Japan  has  received  special  attention  from  Christian  w^orkers  in  America, 
and  the  American  Board  have  a  strong  force  labouring  in  that  field.  They 
tell  us  that  "  the  progress  of  the  missionary  work  in  Japan  during  the  past 
year  has  been  very  encouraging.  There  has  been  an  inci^ease  of  twenty- 
seven  per  cent  in  the  church  members,  and  the  contributions  have  been 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  dollars  per  member,  an  increase  of  I  doL  25  c.  per 
member  during  the  year,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  at  least  thirty 
dollars  in  this  country." 
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"  Another  remarkable  evidence  of  progress  during  the  past  year  has  been 
the  mass  meetings  which  have  been  held  at  Kioto,  Osaka,  Tokio,  and  other 
citiesy  where  audiences  of  over  three  thousand  people,  of  all  classes,  have 
been  drawn  together  to  have  the  principles  of  Chnstianity  stated  and 
discussed  by  our  missionaries,  and  by  the  native  preachers  and  teacheis. 
At  Kioto  some  two  hundred  Buddhist  priests  were  present.  At  Osaka  the 
Shinto  priests  in  vain  endeavoured  to  procure  from  the  courts  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  provincial  governor  for  allowing  such  a  meeting  to  be  held." 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  entered  upon  work  in  Central  A&ica  at 
the  same  time  as  ourselves ;  and  it  has  passed  through  experiences  in 
trouble  and  sorrow  as  painful  as  our  own.  In  the  December  number  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Intelligencer  an  appeal  is  made  for  five  men  who  are 
urgently  needed  to  reinforce  this  mission,  in  consequence  of  the  changes 
whicli  have  taken  place  in  the  staff  during  the  year. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  sent  out  nineteen  new  missionaries 
during  1881,  in  addition  to  eleven  who  have  returned  to  the  field  after 
furlough.  Of  the  nineteen,  India  gets  no  fewer  than  eleven,  showing  the 
importance  which  that  Society  justly  attaches  to  England's  great  Eastern 
dependency  as  a  field  for  missionary  labour. 

» 

IX.— §oob  on  IPiissiiras  anb  SPikion  Itanbs. 

MoDEBN  Missions  :  their  Trials  and  Triumphs.  By  Robert  Young, 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland.    (Marshall,  Japp,  &  Co.)    Price  5s. 

A  cosfFLETE  and  satisfactory  history  of  Modem  Protestant  Missions  has 
yet  to  be  written.  Mr.  Young  does  not  profess  to  have  attempted  so 
exteuBive  and  so  difficult  a  task  as  this.  His  object  has  evidently  been  to 
present  such  a  sketch  of  the  principal  fields  of  labour  as  to  enable  us  to 
obtain  a  distinct  and  intelligible  outline  of  the  course  of  mission  work. 
Missions  in  India,  Burmah,  China,  Japan,  South  Africa,  Western  Africa, 
Central  Africa,  Madagascar,  Eastern  Polynesia,  Central  Polynesia,  and 
Melanesia  ore  successively  passed  in  review.  The  beginnings  of  the 
work  in  each  field  are  described,  the  trials  and  difficulties  which  the 
missionaries  have  been  called  to  endure  are  illustrated,  and  enough  is 
gaid  of  the  results  which  have  attended  their  labours  to  justify  the 
assurance  that  the  cause  of  Christ  is  triumphing.  A  broad  and  catholic 
spirit  pervades  the  book,  and  the  work  of  all  the  chief  missionary  societies 
receives  fair  and  impartial  notice.  Of  course,  it  would  be  possible  to  find 
omissions  which  each  reader,  according  to  his  personal  sympathies,  may 
think  important  Probably,  too,  we  might  differ  from  Mr.  Young  some- 
times aa  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  facts  he  states.  But  the  book  as 
a  whole  is  reliable,  it  is  calculated  to  be  very  useful,  and  it  is  written  in  a 
clear  and  interesting  style.  It  will  prove  a  very  valuable  help  to  ministers 
in  preparing  addresses  for  the  monthly  missionary  prayer-meetings. 
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Notes   op   Mission   Work    in   Madagascab.      By  Rev.  Thomas  T. 

Matthews.  (Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  Price  Is.  6d. 
This  is  a  substantial  pamphlet  of  160  pages,  containing  the  substance  of  the 
reports  of  nearly  ten  years  of  earnest  work  in  Madagascar,  by  one  of  the 
missionaries  connected  with  our  Society.  Mr.  Matthews,  in  his  Preface, 
modestly  says  of  his  production,  "  Its  virtues  and  its  defects  are  on 
the  surface,  and  it  makes  no  pretensions  to  literary  merits ;  for  I  find  1 
can  do  my  work  better,  and,  from  some  points  of  view,  easier,  than  1  can 
write  about  it"  Those,  however,  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  read  what 
Mr.  Matthews  has  written,  will  find  his  simple  narrative  a  record  of  go(Kl 
work  bravely  and  earnestly  done,  and  will  get  a  good  idea  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  which  beset  the  missionary  to  the  heathen.  Any  profit^ 
accruing  from  the  sale  of  the  book,  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  work  of  element- 
ary education  and  native  agency  in  the  district  to  which  it  refers. 

1.  DEPARTURE. 

Miss  Ellen  H.  Hoeton,  appointed  to  Coimbatoor,  South  India,  em- 
barked for  Madras,  per  steamer  Merkara,  December  7th. 

2.  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Palmer,  L.R,C.S.I.,  from  Uguha,  Central  Africa,  per 
steamer  Patna,  December  1st. 

3.  ARRIVALS  ABROAD. 
The  Rev.  S.  Macparlane,  Dr.  Ridolet,  and  party,  who  left  England  in 
the  John  Elder  in  September  last,  safely  reached  Adelaidb,  after  a  quick 
and  prosperous  voyage,  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  October  16tL 

4.  BIRTHS. 

Johnson.— October  20th,  at  Calcutta,  North  India,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  Johnson,  B.A.,  of  a  son. 

Jukes. — September  25th,  at  Madagascar,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  C.  Jukes, 
of  a  son. 

Taylor.— September  29th,  at  Madagascar,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor, 
of  a  son. 

5.  LETTERS    FROM    MISSIONARIES,  15th   NOVEMBER  to'  15th 

DECEMBER,  1881. 

China.— T.  Bryson,  Wucliang,  Oct.  15th  ;  W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai,  Oct. 
10th ;  J.  Macgowan,  Amoy,  Oct.  10th  ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  Oct.  29fch  ; 
Jonathan  Lees,  Tientsin,  Oct.  11th. 

India.— W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  Nov.  14th ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,  Oct. 
31st,  Nov.  7th,  21st ;  G.  0.  Newport,  Madras,  Nov.  1st,  22nd,  Dec.  2nd ; 
W.  W.  Stephenson,  Gooty,  Nov.  1st ;  J.  A.  Lambert,  Benares,  Nov.  l^^ »' 
Henry  Coley,  Almora,  Nov.  12th  ;  E.  A.  PhiUips,  Ranee  Khet,  Nov.  12th, 
19th  ;  William  Lee,  Nagercoil,  Nov.  10th  ;  Thomas  Insell,  Miraapore,  ^'<^^- 
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14th ;  Benjamin  Rice,  Bangalore,  Xov.  14th ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  Nov. 
22nd ;  H.  J.  Goffin,  Vizianagram,  Nov.    . 

Madagascar. — T.  Lord,  Antananarivo,  Oct.  14tli ;  B.  Briggs,  Antana- 
narivo, Oct.  13th  ;  C.  Jukes,  Antananarivo,  Oct.  12th  ;  J.  Pearse,  Fiana- 
rantsoa,  Oct.  1st ;  T.  Rowlands,  Ambohimandroso,  Oct.  4th  ;  W.  D. 
Cowan,  Bombay,  Oct.  27th  ;  R.  Baron,  Antananarivo,  Oct.  13th. 

AFBICA.-W.  Thompson,  Cape  Town,  Nov.  15th ;  E.  Solomon,  Bedfoixl, 
Oct.  27th ;  J.  D.  Hepburn,  Shoshong,  Sept.  17th ;  W.  Aahton,  Barkly, 
Nov.  2nd  ;  J.  Harper,  King  William's  Town,  Nov.  16th. 

West  Indies.— J.  Foreman,  Demerara,  Nov.  3rd  ;  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica, 
Nov.  7th. 

South  Seas.— .1.  L.  Green,  Tahiti,  Oct.  12th ;  W.  W.  Gill,  Rarotonga, 
Aug.  8th,  10th,  16th,  Sept.  13th,  20th  ;  G.  A.  Harris,  Mangaia,  Aug.  8th  ; 
J.  K  Newell,  Savaii,  Aug.  2nd ;  J.  Marriott,  Malua,  Aug.  15th,  25th  ; 
J.,  Sleigh,  Lifu,  Sept.  3rd  ;  J.  Jones,  Mar^,  Sept.  7th,  Oct.  12th  ;  S.  Mac- 
farlane,  Adelaide,  Oct.  19th;  J.  P.  Sunderland,  Sydney,  Oct.  17th ;  S.  H. 
Davies,  Samoa,  Aug.  5th,  19th. 

6.  GIRLS'  MISSION  SCHOOL. 

Friends  at  Bristol  having  kindly  responded  to  the  appeal  lately  made 
l»y  the  Girls'  Mission  School  Committee,  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  things 
left  in  hand  from  the  bazaar  in  London,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce 
that  a  bazaar  wiU  be  held  at  the  Rev.  R.  Glover's  lecture-room  (by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  minister  and  deacons)  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  11th 
and  12th  of  January.  Mr.  Weston,  the  Mayor  of  Bristol,  will  open  the 
1)azaar  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Wednesday  ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Tliomp- 
iion  has  kindly  promised  to  give  an  address. 

The  committee  have  the  pleasure  of  announcing  that  they  have  received 
£500  for  the  new  building  from  a  lady  whose  name  is  not  to  be  given. 
This  is  very  encouraging,  and  it  is  hoped  that  others  may  come  forward  so 
as  to  meet  the  liabilities  still  remaining. 

XI. — CoBtributions. 

From  I6th  November  to  \Z(h,  Deceniber,  1881. 


LONDON. 
S.  8 100    0    0 


F so    0    0 


*»•  r.  c ...............    0   0   6 


O.R.AUJU1 5    0    0 

LNdbam  White,  Esq., 
p«r  Mr*.  S.  R.  BcoU, 
for  2S«iiaaA  Work....    5    0    0 


X.  F.  Robarts,  Esq 2    3    0 

Xn.l4m<mds  a   0   0 

O.  ?.  Ifsele,  Eiq 110 

Mn.  O.P.NmIc 110 


Xn. Wardlaw,  for  Female 
MiMtoax 110 


J.  T.  Prettlse,  Esq I    1    0 


MiMBook 0  10   0 


Ahuy  Ch.  Collected  by 
Mis*  Whlncop,  for 
Female  MImIom  ....    1    6    I 


BkickJuath.    Auz  — 

Mr.  Fraser a    0    0 

MitKft    WrlRht,    for 
Ceatral  Africa  ....    a    a    0 


JSicAmoiK/.    Aux •    5    5    0 

COUNTRY.  "" 

AlHvici — 

MlM  Smith,  for  Mary 

Alnwick,  Bangalore    3  10    0 


Brixton.  Trinity  Chapel  42  1»  4 

Dtdmeh,  Weit    8    6  0 

2Inmmer$mith— 

Broadway  Chapel....    7    0  6 

Houtulow.    May  Coll...    8  IS  5 

lAytonttotu    .....15    0  0 


Appltdor:   Per  Rer.  B. 
J.  Bukos 1    1    0 


AthUmin-MackfJUld ,,    5    10 

BarroW'  in-FWrt  iffM— > 
liindpool  Road S    6    4 


J)<irtoii-on-lf«m&«r — 
ProTidence  Ch I  11    G 


WalthamtUna — 
Trinity  ch.  May  Coll. 
addl 


Bir4hu»h 6    0    0 

BitJunhead  and  Wirral. 
AUX \2i    0    0 


110        Bithop't  Stortford.  Aux.  93    8    8 
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C0KTRIBCTI058. 


Bn^ktm,    Aax 

70    0    0 

BrUtoL    Aas 
iMdiMf  AuxlUary— 
Mlat  teTlUa'a  Bible 
daw,  for  Qlil  at 

5    0    0 

JlBlllflffH 

5  11    4 

^wnpfii WMi ^kmwa  ••«• 

It    S    1 

B«T.   B.    Oonld.   for 
ChlM,Zadl«.llate- 
naear,  AMca,  and 
South  8eaa 100   0   0 

CWMM.MN'XMMiy.. 

0  10    0 

Miaa  H.  M.  Burr,  p«r 
OaFtBoio.  for  Bible 
for  Mlrambo'a  mb^ 
OiBtimlAMea  .... 

0  10    0 

Chmter.   Amx 

fO    0    0 

ChUkStt 

s  le  0 

1    5    0 

CiNMf.  JSul... •.■•■■■.. 

5  18    4 

OfUMif  Wnt    •■■«•.•••. 

6    0    8 

lCla8.A.CIianinor..    5    0    0 

Xte  HelcB  ChalllBW  10    0   0 

Do.  for  China 10   0   0 

Dwllfy.    King  Street.. 

2«    6    1 

4  19    0 

Iir9dimf\«mf       North ; 

1  18    S 

JVoBM.    Anz >M    7    1 

Oom9r$at.    OroTe  Ch.. . 

6  a  s 

JMiAw.    Am 

gadbaw.    Xri.8peaoer 

8k  It    8 

OHO 

A  Friend 

0  10    0 

HK^dnitn  ...      .a.  a 

44    7    0 

MomenutU  ..i..!...... 

18    0 

HtMm^fMd.     Victoria 
Hall  OoBf.  Church  .. 

48  10    3 

HmB.  Awk.  KUoochtoB, 
Mn.  8.  Lambert,  for 
Mra.  Bacon,  Cnddapah 

8    0    0 

litgrtM  fol* 

a  10  1 

Lmmeutm.    Caatle  St. 

17  15  10 

ZoNf  BHcUy 

17  17    S 

JKeMon 

58    S    0 

mdSmlfitrd, 

AulUary 1000    0    0 

I>o.,01dhaaBoadGh.  61    I    6 

MmffMd.  Bplicopaliaa 
Ch.,  per  BoT.  A.  BtIU, 
for  NatlTo  Brangelist. 
Kadaitaacar,  care  of 
Ae^.P.O.  PMhe....    8    0    0 


8  18    7 


JfillM  Jfowtf    <Mkf«. 
for     Zeaaaa    VoA, 

Mirupora  10    0  0 

MintUrUff  iif  FomUAmrf    8  11  8 

JTtiaeartri  9m-X^m»,M^a,  It    8  8 

trtmmmrket.    Aluc   ....  XI  It  1 


yarlAawirtaB.    Anx.   ..70    8    8 
So.    KlDS  Straet....  84    8  11 


iTBa    0    8     0 


Mrs.  J.  F.  Boffera,  for 
China   100    0    0 


OwniU 


5    8    1 


Mount  Fleaaaat  Ch..    7  18    0 
Fftton.    Anx 


B»thmm 


at. 


70    8    8 


4    6    0 


Admiral  Oriebar  ....    110 


BarChvnh 88  » 

Baatbonm^Ch 87    7 

Do.,  TwoFrieBda,for 

OBBtral Africa  ....    1    0 
BovthCUirCh. 88    6 


Alon^A.   Anx.... 17    0 


AmC*  Jfolfen— 
Per  Ber.  B.  J.  Dnkee   5   0 


Sonthport.    Avz. 848    5 


•  •ovo*****    ••••       M       O 


Th^QuiiUa.    COBf .  Ch.  18    8 

IVHre.    Anx 

Ulvtntom 


18    t 


4    8 


WMim§h0romfk — 
Cong.  Ch 118    t 


WMt 

Majer'a  Green  Ch....  18  18 


Widnu.   MUtoaCh....    t  14 


Waukirt— 

Pmr  Bm.  J.  jr< 
Bradfwd  (on  aeeooat)  11  17 

Broadehalke ft  10 

Oonham 17    7    6 

Hlghwoxth S    6    A 


Holt 


II   8    8 


Wakanigt 8   1* 

irdmrhmmpttm 
BMWHlUCh.  8818  1* 


nietri^. 


4  10  • 


WALB8. 
JTari*^.  IhbeiMOle..  81  8  4 


Si,  IikmrntTt 


8  Mil 


BCOTLAHD. 
Bfrm'e^-eiflWMrf— 
A  Friend,  per  B«t.  T. 
T.Matthawa 88  0  I 


DmtdM.     K.  B. 
Zenana  WoA 


10  0  0 


Gleafow.    Anx 88  M  4 

central  Motheie*  Meet- 
ing, per  Mra.  MeCnl- 
loeh,forQlria*llBhL, 
tot 


St.  JTamea'  Ooog.  Ch.   t  14  • 

Mmeimg,    Cong.  Ch....    8   t  • 

MiOmmt.    Coag.Ch....    t   *  * 

JfenfrvM.    Anx.   188   t  4 


Strmmmnt.  V  F.Chnrch. 
A  FMoiid,  Car 


8lt   t 


Ptr  B«v.  B.  A. 
Edlabnigh 


Qalaahlela 

BOarth 

IJnbthgow 


XBBLAN1>. 


B.  Hnagetftrl,  for 
Watlve  Bvaagilte, 
Madanaear.  care  of 
Bev.  P.O.  Peak*....    8  10  • 


Lendtrndmrf.  T.W.,for 
UeatmlAfriea  8  It  • 


Ue.  B.  i4.  ] 

Balljmeaa 8   8   4 

Belfoat 8   8   1 

Btewaitatowa 8  14  It 


COLONIAL  SOCIBHSf  ABB 

MISSION  BTATIONB. 
Aiutrmiiam,  Somtk.  AttX. 
Par  J).  BoMn,  Ba«...8iO   •  t 


PerBer.J.MairieUTtt  14   4 


It  u  regwsttd  that  all  rem%ttance$  of  ContributioM  he  made  to  the  Set. 
BOBSBT  BOBIMSON,  Home  Secretary,  Mission  JSouee^  Bhmjield  Bireet^ 
London,  E.G.;  and  that,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  ieduign^ifora 
special  ohfeet,  full  particulars  of  the  place  and  purpose  may  he  given. 
Cheques  should  be  crossed  Bank  of  England,  and  Fost-office  Orders  made 
payaiU  at  the  General  Post  Office. 


Yatbs  Albxandbb  &  Shbphbabd,  PriBtsrp,  27,  Chttocrj  Un*.  Lusdop,  W.C. 


Febbuabt,  1882. 
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I.— Smra — '^  SK«»iii»»!'8  felj  JipttMions. 

Bt  the  Ret.  J.  E.  Newell,  of  Sayaii. 

MRS.  NEWELL  and  I  have  now  been  seren  months  in  Samoa.  I 
wrote  from  Malua  soon  after  our  arrival.  I  have  now  to 
report  of  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  we  came  to  Savaii. 

Surely  no  missionary  ever  begun  his  work  under  more  favourable 
circumstances  than  ourselves.  Serious  political  differences  had 
divided  Savaii ;  and  civil  war  had  rent  asunder  the  two  districts  of 
the  island  now  under  the  care  of  the  Eev.  S.  H.  Davies  and  myself. 
A  compact  uniting  the  whole  of  Savaii  had  only  just  been  made  when 
we  arrived.  Singularly  enough,  thqse  and  other  circumstances 
prevented  Mr.  Davies  from  holding  any  of  the  services  arranged  to 
celebrate  the  Jubilee  of  the  introduction  of  the  Gospel  into  Samoa. 
And  on  the  very  day  that  we  came  to  Savaii,  Mr.  Davies  was  holding 
the  first  of  this  most  interesting  series  of  meetings. 

On  the  7th  of  February,  after  a  short  stay  at  Tuasivi,  Mr.  Davies 
accompanied  us  in  his  own  boat  to  this  station,  Matautu.  ''  It  goes 
without  saying  "  that  we  received  from  the  people  a  veiy  enthusiastic 
and  hearty  welcome.  We  were  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  Ma- 
tautu Bay,  and  the  excellently  well  selected  site  of  the  missionary's 
house.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  subsequent  knowledge  of  the 
topography  of  the  island  has  only  increased  my  admiration  of  the 
good  taste  and  sagacity  displayed  (I  believe)  by  John  Williams 
himself  in  the  selection  of  this  as  the  site  for  the  mission-station. 

On  the  15th  of  February  we  held  the  Jubilee  meeting  at  Safune, 
Mr.  Davies  presided,  and  I  did  very  little ;  still,  it  was  a  beginning 
for  me.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  our  feelings  at  that  service.   Here 
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were  we,  on  the  very  spot  where  Just  fifty  years  ago,  Messrs.  Williams 
and  Barff  first  landed ;  where  first  in  Samoa  that  Name  was  spoken 
which,  on  this  day,  at  least  eight  hundred  people  joined  in  praising 
for  His  power  to  save  and  bless,  and  for  the  glorious  triumphs  won  in 
Samoa  through  the  instrumentality  of  His  servants. 

It  seemed  as  if  this  Jubilee  day  was  to  the  people— -as  indeed  we  felt 
it  to  be — as  **  the  beginning  of  days."  How  fervently  did  we  pray 
that,  in  the  difficult  and  important  work  which  so  distinctly  opened 
out  before  us,  the  kind  wishes  and  prayers  of  the  people  for  us  might 
be  the  token  of  our  success  in  that  work. 

At  MatautUy  also,  two  days  later,  the  Jubilee  meeting  was  one  of 
deep  and  thrilling  interest.  All  the  Samoan  speakers  were  old  men 
who  remembered  heathen  Samoa,  and  the  coming  of  Williams ;  and 
all  united  to  bless  God  that  they  had  seen  the  day  of  our  anival 
amongst  them.  One  of  these  men — ^the  deacon  of  the  church  in  oar 
own  division  of  the  village — ^has  since  then  been  called  to  join  the 
ranks  of  those  who,  through  missionary  agencies,  have  been  won  for  the 
Bedeemer.  Another  of  these  men  has  done  noble  work  for  God  in 
the  New  Hebrides  during  the  dark  and  difficult  period  that  followed 
the  martyrdom  of  Williams.  Such  as  these  were  the  men  we  fiist 
knew  in  Samoa. 

I  think  we  were  justified  in  looking  forward  to  our  work  and  life 
with  feelings  of  hope  and  trust  in  Him  who,  through  the  might  of 
His  Spirit  and  the  all-embracing  love  of  His  dear  Son,  had  already 
wrought  so  much. 

On  Sunday,  the  27th  of  March,  I  preached  my  first  Samoan 
sermon  in  the  church  here.  Feeble  as  my  attempt  to  preaoh  in  a 
strange  tongue  undoubtedly  was,  I  was  encouraged  to  persevere ; 
and  have,  with  increasing  facility  and  pleasure,  continued  to  preach 
every  week  at  the  various  villages  in  my  district. 

In  other  respects  I  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  strength  afforded 
me  for  the  work  upon  which  I  have  entered.  A  class  of  tvelve 
youths,  who  look  forward  to  entering  Malua  Institution  at  no 
distant  date,  are  now  meeting  me  twice  a  week  for  instruction  in  the 
subjects  of  the  Malua  entrance  examination. 

From  the  first  day  of  my  arrival  here  I  have  had  to  be  the  phy- 
sician and  surgeon  of  the  people.  This  is  still  an  essential  part  of  the 
English  missionary's  work.    I  must  ever  be  grateful  for  opportunities 
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of  gaining  any  knowledge,  however  xittle  (and  I  regret  it  was  so 
little),  of  medical  and  surgical  practice  during  my  residence  at  Lan- 
cashire College. 

VISITATION  07  THB  CHUBCHES. 

On  our  first  introduction  to  our  friend  and  brother  the  Eev.  S.  H. 
DavieSy  at  his  station  at  Tnasivi,  my  wife  and  I  suggested  the 
desiiability  of  a  tour  of  the  whole  island  of  Savaii  as  soon  as  it  waa 
practicable.  With  characteristic  energy  and  good  sense,  he  at  once 
entered  hito  the  project.  Mr.  Davies's  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  people  and  the  island,  with  its  somewhat  dangerous  coast, 
facilitated  the  canying  out  of  our  wish.  And  we  were  able,  through 
the  kind  providence  of  Qod,  to  make  this  tour  during  the  month  of 
Jane  past.     It  was  in  every  respect  a  complete  success. 

The  weather  was  exceptionally  good,  and  everywhere  we  were 
received  with  such  evident  interest  and  heartiness  as  to  convince  us 
beyond  a  doubt  that  our  visit,  besides  giving  us  very  necessary 
information  of  the  geography  of  the  island,  and  the  present  state  of 
the  work  of  God,  also  contributed  greatly  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
both  pastors  and  people.  Truly,  they  needed  such  stimulus.  Our 
hearts  were  saddened  beyond  expression  when  we  saw  how  the  late 
fooHsh  and  wicked  war  had  desolated  many  of  the  villages  in  Mr. 
Davies's  district.  The  work  of  God  has,  of  course,  been  greatly 
retarded.  We  had  repeated  assurances  from  pastors  and  people  of 
the  inspiration  and  strength  the  sight  of  a  new  missionary — the 
bearer  of  the  love  of  the  British  churches  to  Samoa — ^gave  to  them. 

Mrs.  Newell  accompanied  us,  and  everywhere  received  kind  and 
thoughtful  recognition  from  the  people.  Her  presence,  and  her 
undoubted  interest  in  the  life  and  religious  condition  of  the  people, 
greatly  pleased  and  gratified  them. 

THE  MATAUTU  DISTRICT. 

Starting  from  Tuasivi,  we  first  of  all  made  the  circuit  of  Mr 
Davies's  district,  and  then  entered  my  own  district  at  Falealupo— an 
important  out-station  at  the  most  westerly  point  of  Savaii. 

I  will  leave  it  to  Mr.  Davies  to  report  on  the  result  of  our  visit  to 
his  own  district.  He  will  also  give  the  statistics  of  the  work  in  this 
district.  I  shall  content  myself  in  this  letter  with  a  general  de- 
scription of  the  district  now  under  my  care. 
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It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Dayies  reported  the  baming  of 
the  mifision-house  at  Falealupo^  at  the  instigation,  doubtless,  of 
Boman  *  Catholios,  who  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  tlie 
missionary  to  destroy  this  property.  He  would  also,  doubtless;  speak 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Eoman  Catholics  at  this  place  to  increase  their 
Strength,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of  our  work. 

We  found  that  a  member  of  the  French  Eoman  Catholic  mission 
had  been  located  here,  that  land  had  been  obtained  for  mission 
buildings,  and  daily  services  established.  Considering,  however,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  efforts  to  establish  Popery  in  this  district, 
it  is  surprising  how  little  is  the  success.  I  believe  that  time  wiU  shov 
that  such  a  system  cannot  really  triumph  amongst  a  people  who 
hold  in  their  hands  the  Word  of  Life. 

I  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  welcome  we  received  from  these— 
the  people  of  our  own  district.  Half-hearted  Boman  Catholics 
joined  with  the  rest  of  the  people  to  express  their  sense  of  gratitude 
for  the  coming  of  the  new  missionary  and  his  wife.  The  Jubilee 
service,  as  well  as  the  missionary  meeting,  held  at  this  place,  was  a 
source  of  special  interest  and  pleasure  to  us. 

At  the  celebration  of  the  Jubilee  we  had  the  rare  and  never-to-be- 
forgotten  pleasure  of  listening  to  one  of  the  oldest  men  we  have  seen. 
He  could  speak,  as  very  few  now  are  able  to  speak,  of  actual  partici- 
pation in  the  heathen  practices  and  superstitions  of  former  days. 
Those  were  the  dajs  of  Samoan  "  aitu^*^  or  gods  who  were  supposed 
to  enter  into,  and  to  give  extraordinary  powers  to,  men  who  professed 
to  be  their  priests.  Such  a  priest  we  had  before  us  at  this  Jubilee. 
In  contrast  to  the  fear  which  he  assured  us  the  lifting  of  his  hand 
had  formerly  raised  in  the  hearts  of  men  was  the  joy  we  experienced 
in  noting  the  changes  God  had  wrought  amongst  these  once  benighted 
people. 

The  fine  of  five  hundied  dollars  cnforcedas  payment  for  the 
damage  done  to  the  mission  premises  has  only  just  been  paid.  We 
naturally  feared  that  this  circumstance  would  seriously  affect  the 
contributions  at  the  missionary  meeting.  The  Directors  will  be 
gratified  to  find  that  such  is  not  the  case.  Here,  and  everywhere 
throughout  Samoa,  the  report  will  show  that,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people,  there  is  a  deep  and  loyal  attachment  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  and  the  cause  of  God,  which  nothing  can  remove* 
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Everywhere  throughout  my  district  the  people  have  given  with 
willing  and  grateful  hearts  to  the  support  of  God's  cause ;  and  in 
this,  the  year  of  the  coming  of  their  new  missionary,  they  have  made 
special  efforts  to  send  a  suitable  thankoffering  to  the  funds  of  our 
Society. 

We  examined  the  schools  in  this  district,  and,  I  regret  to  add, 
with  not  very  satisfiEUstory  results.  The  reading  was  generally  good, 
but  it  was  plain  that  the  disturbed  state  of  Samoa  had  seriously 
interfered  with  the  holding  of  schools.  The  whole  subject  of  school 
education  in  Samoa  is  beset  with  difficulties  of  which  I  had  no  con- 
ception before  this  tour.  It  is  only  just  to  my  brethren  the  members 
of  the  Samoa  Mission  to  say  that  the  subject  has  been  repeatedly  dis- 
cussed, and  that  earnest  endeavours  have  been  made  to  overcome  the 
difficulties.  Much  depends  upon  the  state  of  Samoan  politics. 
Without  a  settled  government  no  progress  can  be  made.  I  feel 
intensely  the  importance  of  good  schools  for  Samoa,  and  shall  give 
the  subject  my  most  serious  attention. 

The  schools  in  the  rest  of  my  district  will  be  examined  about  the 
beginning  of  October,  when  I  trust  to  have  material  for  a  better 
report  than  the  statement  I  have  just  made. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  in  this  letter  give  a  detailed  account  of  our 
visit  to  the  several  villages,  though  every  day  was  crowded  with 
incidents  of  Samoan  life  full  of  romantic  interest  to  us. 

The  meetings  we  held  at  various  places  with  the  native  pastors 
were  also,  of  course,  full  of  importance  to  me.  They  seemed  in  a 
very  real  sense  to  bring  me  face  to  face  with  the  work  God  had  put 
into  my  hands  to  do.  The  grave  responsibilites  of  an  English 
missionary  in  Samoa  were  now  presented  very  vividly  before  me.  May 
my  Master's  strength  and  patience  be  mine  for  the  doing  of  this  work ! 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Since  our  return  to  McUatUu  we  have  held  the  missionazy  meetings. 
Mr.  Davies  will  give  a  full  report  of  these  meetings.  I  may 
mention  that,  out  of  the  sum  of  £338  contributed  by  the  people 
of  the  district  now  under  my  care,  £112  was  contributed  by  the 
village  of  Matautu  alone.  I  have  only  to  add  the  distinct  statement 
made  by  the  people  in  bringing  their  contributions  : — **  This  is  our 
token  of  gratitude  to  God  and  the  British  churches  for  sending  us 
another  missionary." 
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n.— f  Je  Crafrawott  iRissm 

By  thb  Ebv.  S.  Matebb,  F.L.S. 
(Continued.) 

THE  state  of  transition  through  which  the  mission  is  now  pasaiBgi 
from  its  former  almost  entire  dependence  on  foreign  aid  to  a 
measure  of  vigour  and  maturity — from  looking  solely  for  direction  to 
their  European  instructors  to  the  formation  of  independent  charsoter 
and  opinion — ^from  the  payment  by  the  Society  of  most  of  the  native 
teadhers  to  the  beginning  of  a  union  of  Congregational  churches, 
supporting  their  own  chosen  ministry  and  Christian  ordinances,  ifl 
not  without  its  trials  and  dangers  to  the  missionaries  and  the  natiTe 
conyerts.  Our  early  difficulty  was  how  to  obtain  access  to  the 
country,  and  win  any  converts  whatever :  we  are  now  called  to  con- 
sider where  we  can  find  men  and  means  to  overtake  the  work  open 
to  uSy  and  how  to  settle  on  a  solid  basis  for  the  future  the  two 
hundred  and  fifty  congregations  committed  by  the  Lord  to  our  care, 
and  to  bring  them  on  to  the  stature  of  perfect  men  in  Christ  Jesus. 
We  have  arrived  at  the  stage  when  new  and  perplexing  problems 
spring  up,  which  require  for  their  solution  great  wisdom,  experience, 
and  grace ;  regulations  must  be  made  and  plans  entered  upon,  which 
may  prove  in  future  times  a  source  of  great  spiritual  power  and 
profit — or,  it  might  be,  trammels  and  snares— to  the  Native  Church. 
Am  an  independent  position  is  won,  mistakes  will  probably  be  made, 
and  severe  trials  and  painful  revelations  of  character  may  be  expected. 
The  evils  of  the  Indian  character  in  heathenism  will  crop  up  in  oases 
of  wicked  and  hypocritical  men  endeavouring  to  make  a  gain  of 
godliness— others  grasping  at  power  before  they  are  fitted  to  use  it 
aright — and  others  yielding  to  supineness  and  sloth,  or  to  laxity  of 
discipline  through  the  fear  of  man,  when  placed  in  positions  of  trust 
and  independent  action. 

An  additional  difficulty  in  the  way  of  self-support  and  extendon 
springs  from  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  ecoDonuc 
condition  of  the  country,  and  the  retrenchments  which  have  been 
necessary  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  These  have  caaaed 
some  retrogression  and  loss  in  various  institutions  and  agjaodas 
connected  with  the  mission,  and  especially  some  falling  off  of  penonsl 
attention  on  the  part  of  mission  agents,  whose  pay  is  now  ii 
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for  anbustence,  aod  who  are,  therefore,  driTea  to  apend  a  portion  of 
their  time  In  adding  to  their  domMtio  inoome,  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  The  old  clam  of  native  oateobiata  vere  naiuUy  penonB 
of  hmnble  attainments  aa  to  education,  but  of  general  intelligenoa 
and  sound  piety,  poaieaaed  of  some  little  propertjr  and  inflaence 
amongst  their  neighboors;  to  them  any  small  monthly  pay  waa 
acceptable,  and  snfBoed  irhen  eked  out  from  private  reaourees. 
A  better  salaiy  moat  be  given  to  the  present  class  of  agents,  edncated 
in  the  Boarding  Sohoola  and  Seminary,  and  devoting  their  whole  time 
to  the  service  of  the  misaion. 

Some  of  the  agents  have  two,  or  even  three,  congregationB  to 
attend  to  in  such  ftshion  as  they  can ;  so  that  there  is  reason  to  fear 


that  Scripture  teaching,  catechising,  and  individaal  dealing  «ith 
sonls  have  been  of  lata  years  leas  diligently  performed  through  the 
pressure  of  routine  work.  Defections  thus  occur  :  many  individnala 
and  families  were  once  fbr  a  time  attendants  on  Ghriatian  teaching, 
but,  having  apostatised,  are  now  harder  in  heart  and  &rther  from 
graoe  than  ever. 

Native  i^enta  specially  trained  in  English  and  the  vemaoular 
under  a  miraionary  at  the  Nagerooil  Seminary  have  always  been 
employed  in  the  mission ;  and  the  proportion  of  auob  is  now  greater 
than  ever ;  but  a  still  larger  number  of  these  is  required,  for  which 
more  reliablemeansofsupport  for  the  seminary  and  increased  facilities 
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for  training  agents  for  the  Malayalam  Distriots  are  needed  to  enable 
U8  to  keep  up  vith  the  progress  of  the  age,  particularly  as  the  neigh- 
bouring missions  of  other  societies  aie  better  equipped,  in  these 
respects,  than  ourselves. 

Much  prayerful  effort  is  still  demanded  for  the  spiritual  conversion 
and  growth  in  grace  of  the  mass  of  nominal  Christians^  whom  we 
enumerate  in  our  reports  as  adherents,  who  are  still  unbapUzed, 
and,  we  fear,  in  most  cases,  still  unsaved. 

One  very  obvious  duty  resting  on  the  mission  is  the  increase  of 
distinct  efforts  for  the  evangelisation  of  the  higher  classes  in  Travan- 
•ore.  Amongst  these  we  have  sown  little,  and,  of  course,  reaped 
but  little.  It  happened  that,  in  the  early  stage  of  the  mission,  the 
lower  castes  joined  first,  and  in  large  numbers ;  and  this  circum- 
stance of  itself  proved  a  hindrance  to  the  higher  castes  coming  in 
and  mixing  with  them.  Our  successes  created  a  caste  prejudice 
against  the  native  Christians.  Then  the  pressure  of  work  in  the 
care  of  so  many  congregations  has  gradually  deprived  both  mission- 
aries and  native  teachers  of  time  to  devote  to  this  special  form  of 
labour ;  and  for  the  last  few  years  pecuniaiy  embarrassments  also 
have  disabled  us  from  employing  evangelists  for  itinerating  amongst 
the  heathen,  as  we  were  formerly  accustomed  to  do.  Not  that 
nothing  whatever  has  been  effected  in  this  direction.  The  higher 
classes  always  have  had  a  share  of  attention  from  the  mission. 
Lectures  have  been  delivered  to  educated  natives,  and  the  Medical 
Mission  has  exercised  a  highly  beneficial  influence  upon  such  as  it 
reaches.  For  some  years  past  all  the  native  ministers  have  under- 
taken an  itinerant  tour  of  a  month  each  year  amongst  the  heathen, 
the  results  of  which  have  often  been  of  the  ^greatest  value.  And, 
within  the  last  few  months,  two  of  the  brethren  have  initiated  a  new 
form  of  labour — tent-preaching  amongst  the  caste  villages — ^which 
has  excited  much  attention*  They  were  suxprised  and  gratified  with 
one  thing — ^the  intense  interest  manifested  by  Brahman  women  to 
glean  anything  that  might  be  heard. 

The  once  despised  native  Christians  also,  and  especially  those  of 
the  third  generation,  who  show  the  cumtdative  effects  of  oontinuons 
Christian  teaching  and  privileges,  begin  to  exert  a  beneficial  inflaenoe 
on  the  higher  classes.  A  new  force  is  thus  at  work.  The  public 
opinion  of  Christians  is  now  worth  notice ;  and  they  own  and  edit  an 
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Aigliah  and  Tamil  newspaper  publlehed  at  NagerooO.  A  considerable 
amottnt  of  roluntary  effort  for  ttie  surrounding  heathen  is  pat  forth 


m  several  pastorates — Christian  females,  for  example,  going  out  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  Lord's-day  to  visit  and  read  to  heathen  women. 
Some  of  the  higher  and  ednoated  olasaea  have  seen  the  folly  of 
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idolatry^  look  upon  the  Dame  of  Chruit  with  piofomid  reipeot,  and  an 
already  favourably  disposed  towards  Christianity.  The  Bible  is  still 
read  once  a  week  in  the  Maharajah's  High  School,  the  only  Groyem- 
ment  school,  perhaps,  in  India  in  which  it  is  tau^t^  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  not  be  sdlowed  to  drt^.  There  axe  now  hnndfedfi  of 
persons  of  good  caste  througjioat  tibe  country  who,  tboogh  now  weak 
and  timid,  would  at  once  embraee  our  fiaith  aad  coDian  CSirist  openly 
were  the  caste  difficulties  and  social  peonaeevlMi  remored  out  of  their 
way,  and  wvve  a  svffieient  number  ready  ta  come  forward  ao  as  to 
encoioage and  stand  by  ooe  another.  A£bw  an  aoeuatomedto  admit 
the  eatoehiafca  into  their  houses  t»  offiar  pvi^ar  and  read  the 
Scriptures.  The  nnity  of  God  is  now  geoflra&y  admitted  by  our 
hearers ;  GhtiatiaB  ideas  are  permeating  many  aBais,  and  Christian 
influence  is  erecywiiere  at  work.  The  trathhas  eafasrod  more  deeply 
into  the  hearts  and  modes  of  thought  of  aymy  than  tbej  themadTeB 
are  aware  of,  and  society  is  being  quietly  lfi«v«ned  by  it.  There  ia  a 
general  favourable  impresaion  working  ^l  the  public  mind,  though 
&r  more  slowly  than  if  we  used  adequate  means  for  ita  deepenmg 
and  extension.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  is  abroad ;  and  a  few  young  men 
are  even  anxiously  seeking  to  know  Ibe  truth  amongst  the  Tariona 
systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  with  which  ihej  are  more  or  leai 
acquainted.  Some  tell  us  that  they  do  not  any  longer  worship  idols ; 
others  that  they  read  the  Bible,  seek  ita  spiritual  Ught,  and  make  it 
their  solace  in  adversity ;  others  that,  though  not  Christians  them- 
selves, they  fully  appreciate  and  greatly  admire  the  ethical  teaching 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  the  benignant  tendency  of  Christianity. 

Objections  formerly  brought  forward  in  discusslan  are  now  lesa 
frequently  heard ;  the  national  superstitions  are  certainly  waning  in 
energy,  notwithstanding  that  the  first  official  act  of  the  Maharajah  on 
his  accession  was  solemnly  to  affix  his  signature  to  an  additional  grant 
for  the  repairs  of  heathen  temples ;  and  the  common  people  display 
the  greatest  willingness  to  listen  to  ihe  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and 
assent  to  much  of  our  teaching.  Nowhere  are  there  any  insuzmoont- 
able  difficulties  or  direct  opposition— ^the  whole  country  is  open  to  the 
Gospel  messenger,  and  might  be  speedily  moved  were  sufficient  men 
and  means  available  to  go  up  and  possess  the  land  which  the  lo^ 
has  called  us  to  conquer  for  Him. 
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IT  is  probably  well  known  to  the  readers 
of  the  Chboniolb  that  slayerj  still  exiats 
in  Madi^ascar,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
80  many  of  the  inhabitants  hare  embraoed 
Christianity. 

Domestic  slavery,  however,  as  seen  there, 
possesses  few  of  the  hornnrs  associated  with 
the  word  in  the  thoughts  of  those  who  have 
read  ^'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  other  dis- 
tressing aoconnts  of  the  misexy  and  ill-treat- 
ment of  slaves  in  America  in  days  gone  by. 

Still,  under  the  mcst  favourable  ciroom- 
stances,  the  condition  of  those  who  know 
themselves  to  be  the  property  of  others  must  ever  be  more  or 
less  painful,  and  all  who  are  true  friends  of  the  Malagasy  must 
earnestly  desire  that  the  time  may  come  when  steps  will  be 
taken  by  their  Government  to  make  all  their  subjects  free  men  and 
women.  Meanwhile,  the  majority  of  the  slaves  are  quite  happy  and 
contented.  Many  of  the  chUdren  are  brought  up  with  those  of  their 
masters,  and  but  little  difierence  made  between  them ;  they  go  together 
to  the  same  school,  and  frequently  sit  side  by  side  in  the  same  class. 
Princesses  of  the  royal  blood  have  been  seen  in  school  with  a  little 
slave  girl  by  their  side,  and  strangers  taking  a  casual  glance  would 
scarcely  know  the  difference  between  them,  only  that  the  latter  are 
generally  darker,  have  rougher  and  coarser  hair,  and  are  not  quite  so 
clean  and  well-dressed  as  those  of  superior  rank.  In  some  cases  there 
are  not  even  these  distinctions,  and  at  times  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
discover  their  rank  in  life  from  any  outward  signs.  For  example, 
there  were  two  pupils  in  the  Girls'  Central  School  who  for  years 
were  not  known  to  be  slaves,  their  dress  and  appearance  quite  giving 
the  idea  that  they  belonged  to  the  upper  classes.  In  intellect  the 
Malagasy  slaves  are  in  no  way  inferior  to  their  owners ;  and,  being 
often  more  industrious,  they  not  unfrequently  take  a  higher  place  in 
class  than  their  young  masters  or  mistresses,  who  may  be  their  fellow- 
pupils  ;  and  sometimes  those  who  pass  the  best  at  examinations,  and 
cany  off  the  most  prizes,  are  slaves. 
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It  is  impossible,  however,  that  this  system  should  be  in  existeneer 
and  not  be  the  cause  of  some  instances  of  hardship  and  oppression ; 
and  painful  cases  are  sometimes  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
missionaries,  of  which  the  following  is  a  specimen : — Seyersl  ye«n 
ago  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Girls'  Central  School  suddenly  failed  to 
put  in  an  appearance,  much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  ladies  in 
charge  of  it,  as  she  had  formerly  been  so  industrious  and  regular  in 
her  attendance.     Inquiries  were  made,  and  it  was  found  that  the  girl 
was  hiding  from  her  mistress,  who  was  threatening  to  sell  her  to 
some  Arabs.*     She,  poor  girl,  anzious  to  escape  the  fate  which  ky 
before  her,  was  in  concealment  for  nearly  two  years ;  at  £M  liying 
in  a  hole  under  the  floor,  never  coming  up  except  at  night,  after  the 
doors  were  safely  closed.    Fears  being  entertained  of  her  diaooTery 
there,  she  was  taken  one  night  to  the  house  of  some  relatives  living 
on  the  other  side  of  the  city  (Antananarivo),  and  there  secreted  in  a 
kind  of  loft,  where  her  position  would  be  anything  but  enviable, 
surrounded  as  she  must  have  been  by  the  masses  of  sooty  cobwebs 
usual  in  the  chimney  less  houses  of  the  Malagasy.    As  much  as  was 
possible  she  seems  to  have  studied  her  lesson-books  while  in  hiding, 
and  she  wrote  quantities  of  English  exercises,  which  she  would  send 
regularly  for  correction  to  the  lady  in  charge  of  the  school,  whom 
also  she  ventured  very  occasionally  to  visit  at  night.    At  length,  aa 
there  seemed  to  be  no  chance  of  her  mistress  relenting,  this  lady 
wrote  to  some  friends  in  England  to  beg  help  towards  freeing  the 
poor  girl,  and  was  rejoiced  by  receiving  the  sum  of  £22 ;  the  remaining 
£2  of  the  price  asked  was  paid  by  the  girFs  family,  and  she  was  set 
at  liberty.    She  at  once  resumed  her  attendance  at  the  girls'  school, 
and  quickly  made  up  for  lost  time.    During  the  last  two  yean  she 
has  been  employed  as  teacher  of  one  of  the  lower  dasaes  in  the  sohoolt 
and  appears  to  perform  her  duties  in  a  conscientious  manner;  and, 
in  time,  will  doubtless  make  a  good  teacher.    It  will  be  seen  from 
this  that  slavery  has  its  evOs  even  in  Madagascar,  so  that  we,  in 
favoured  England,  should  think  sometimes  of  the  blessings  we  enjoy 
in  our  boasted  English  freedom ;  and  let  us  also  earnestly  pray  that 
the  Influence  of  Christianity  may  so  spread  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
that  slavery  may  everywhere  be  abolished  from  the  highest  motiye^ 

*  To  have  done  so,  however,  would  have  been  an  illegal  act,  as  the  Mala- 
gasy are  forbidden  by  their  own  law  to  sell  slaves  to  foreigners. 
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because  people  realise  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  a  true  love  for 
Christy  in  whose  Kingdom  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free. 

Maby  T.  Bliss. 
The  illustration  forming  a  vignette  to  the  foregoing  article  is 
copied,  by  permission,  from  the  late  Eev.  Wm.  Ellis's  "  Three  Visits 
to  Madagascar''  (London:  John  Murray,  1859).      Mr.  Ellis  thus 
describes  the  state  of  things  as  then  existing : — 

"In  one  of  the  houses  which  I  entered  one  day,  a  number  of  female 
slaves  were  at  work.  Some  of  them  were  carrying  baskets  of  cotton  or 
other  articles  from  one  room  to  another  ;  and,  as  they  passed  along,  I  saw 
one  young  girl,  who  had  a  couple  of  boards  fixed  on  her  shoulders,  each  of 
them  rather  more  than  two  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  or  a  foot  wide^  fas 
tened  together  by  pieces  of  wood  nailed  on  the  under  side.  A  piece  had 
been  cut  out  of  each  board  in  the  middle,  so  that,  when  fixed  together,  they 
fitted  close  to  her  neck ;  and  the  poor  girl,  while  wearing  this  instrument 
of  punishment  and  disgrace,  was  working  with  the  lesL" — (Three  VisiU^ 
pp.  147, 148.) 
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In  the  general  statistics  of  Africa,  where  forty  societies  are  at  work,  ex- 
tending the  line  of  their  stations  from  Sierra  Leone  southward  around  the 
Cape  to  Natal,  and  thence  to  Zanzibar  and  Egypt,  there  is  shown  an  aggre- 
gate of  about  170,000  conamunicants,  220  native  ordained  preachers,  and 
over  6,000  other  helpers. 

The  statistics  of  missions  in  India,  where  over  thirty  different  societies, 
American,  British,  and  Continental,  are  at  work,  show  a  healthy  growth. 
By  the  last  computations  there  were  109,249  conmiimicants,  598  native 
preachers,  and  about  a  thousand  other  native  helpers. 

In  China  twenty-eight  societies  are  at  work  ;  and  where  thirty-six  years 
ago  there  were  but  two  converts,  there  are  now  reported,  by  the  latest 
statistics,  19,668,  with  1,139  native  preachers  and  helpers. 

Ten  years  ago  no  church  had  been  organised  in  Japan,  where  now  there 
are  ninety  organisations,  under  twenty  different  societies,  and  having  a 
total  membership  of  3,792,  with  twenty-eight  ordained  native  preachers, 
besides  other  helpers. 

That  the  average  per  cent,  of  gain  in  foreign  mission  churches,  taken 
year  by  year,  is  far  greater  than  that  of  our  home  churches,  with  all  their 
co-efficient  means  and  facilities  and  long-existing  Christian  influences,  is 
now  conceded.  What  grander  demonstration  could  be  wished  of  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  missionary  enterprise,  or  of  God's  impress  of  favour  bestowed 
upon  it !— JFVoOT  the' New  York  "  F(yreign  Missimary/' 
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iv.-g\t  Jelr.  %,  Jf.  fmtib,  of  Caldk 

By  the  Rev.  £.  Stobbow. 

THIS  IB  but  a  brief  portraiture  of  Mr.  Lacroix'g  cbanuster  and 
▼ork ;  a  more  ample  record  may  be  found  in  the  adminble 
Tolume  written  by  his  son-in-law.*    He  was  bom  in  the   canton  of 
Neuchatel  on  the  10th  of  May,  1799,  and  educated  under  the  viae 
and  holy  care  of  his  uncle.    When  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  Irent  is 
a  tutor  to  Amsterdam,  and  whilst  there  the  stirring  intelligenoe  he 
heard  at  a  mJauonary  prayer-meeting  of  the  overthrow  of  idolatiy  in 
Tahiti  impelled  hhn  to  consecrate  his  Ufe  to  the  sublimest  of  all  wtf- 
&re8.    It  was  much  to  the  amusement  of  those  of  us  who  were  bis 
juniors,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  to  all  young  ministers  and 
missionary  students,  to  hear  [his  graphic   and    good-natured   de- 
scription of  the  eighteen  months  he  spent  professedly  in  prepsiation 
for  his  work ;  where  ten  or  twelve  students  had  a  common  bed-room 
and  a  general  study,  in  a  swampy  locality  ten  feet  under  the  level  of 
the  adjoining  sea,  where  good  water  was  not  to  be  had,  where  fever 
was  a  frequent  visitor  and  clouds  of  mosquitoes  permanent  residentSi 
and    the    intellectual    training   was    analogous    to    the    external 
surroundings. 

Mr.  Lacroiz  commenced  his  life's  work  in  1821  at  the  Datcu 
settlement  of  Chinsurah,  about  thirty  miles  above  Calcutta,  as  an 
agent  of  the  Netherlands  Missionary*  Society,  but  on  the  cession  rf 
the  settlement  to  the  East  India  Company  he  transferred  his  services 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society  rather  than  begin  afresh  in  ohm  of 
the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  farther  East.  No  one  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  this  course.  He  had  mastered  a  very  difficult  language ; 
married  most  happily  among  the  residents  at  Chinsurah;  was 
on  terms  of  the  closest  friendship  with  missionaries  of  the 
London  Society ;  and  the  change  involved  not  the  slightest  strain  on 
his  conscience  or  his  action,  since  the  Society  he  ceased  to  serve  is 
based  on  the  same  noble,  free,  and  unsectarian  lines  as  the  one  he 
joined.  Nor  did  the  transfer,  owing  to  the  catholicity  of  himself 
and  his  brethren,  make  any  change  in  the  sphere  of  his  labonis 
neoessaiy.    He  continued  for  six  years  at  Chinsurah,   ocoupied 

•  "  Brief  Memonala  of  the  Rev.  Alphonse  Francois  Lacroix,"  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Mullens.     Published  by  Nisbet  &  Co.,  London. 
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daflj  in  preaohiog  in  Bengali  throughout  the  neighbourhood, 
and  in  superintending  a  number  of  admirable  schoolfl  which  at 
one  time  contained  several  hundred  echolars.  But  the  great  sphere 
of  his  labours  was  Calcutta,  and  a  remarkable  religions  movement  in 
the  small  but  numerous  villages  lying  to  the  south  and  east  of  it 
drew  him  tiiere.  A  great  wave  of  religious  inquiry,  originating  with 
the  preaching  of  Mr.  Trawin  and  the  bi^tism  of  a  small  band  of 
rsspectable  householders,  passed  through  the  district.  Converts  were 
made  in  twenty  villages,  and,  when  it  was  known  the  missionaries 
would  preaoh,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  flocked  to 
hear.  The  movement  became  so  promising  that  additional  aid 
was  advisable,  and  Mr.  Lacroix  was  invited  to  give  it.  This 
anspieious  spring  was,  alas  !  not  followed  by  an  equal  summer,  for 
sectarianism  diverted  the  minds  of  the  neophytes  from  great  to  small 
things,  and  religious  earnestness  and  inquiry  died  down.  But  two 
comparatively  strong  churches  were  formed  from  converts  gathered 
out  of  many  villages,  and  he  became  their  pastor. 

The  whole  region  for  at  least  sixty  miles  square  is  one  vast  rice- 
field,  interspersed  with  jungle,  perfectly  flat,  amazingly  prolific, 
covered  with  water  for  some  months  every  year,  and  so  unhealthy 
that  no  European  can  reside  in  it  To  one  or  other  of  the  stations 
he  went  every  Sunday  and  Thursday.  The  Sabbaths  were  spent  in 
conducting  public  worship,  catechising  the  young,  and  instructing 
adult  Christians,  and  inquirers  privately  ;  the  week-days,  in  a  variety 
of  ways  which  would  check  alike  the  boasting  or  complaining  of  the 
busiest  city  or  village  pastor.  Mr.  Lacroix's  remarkable  insight  into 
character,  his  great  good  sense,  and  his  wonderful  gentleness  and 
forbearance  eminently  qualified  him  to  be  the  pastor  and  friend  of 
these  poor  and  peculiar  people. 

But  preaching  almost  daily  when  at  home  in  one  or  other  of  the 
five  bazaar  chapels  to  which  he  had  access  occupied  yet  more  of  his 
time.  This  was  a  department  of  work  for  which  he  was  admirably 
fitted,  and  in  which  he  delighted  and  excelled.  He  was  tall  and  well 
proportioned;  his  features  were  regular  and  handsome;  his  eyes 
when  he  preached  expressed  what  he  felt,  but  on  other  occasions  they 
often  were  dreamy  and  absent,  as  if  seeing,  yet  not  observing; 
his  voice  was  very  powerful,  his  presence  dignified,  and  his  method  of 
preaching    animated,   natural,  and  expressive.      To  his    splendid 
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physical  endowments  were  added  enthusiasm  for  his  work^  and  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  the  people.  He  could 
preach  and  speak  well  in  five  languages,  and  his  discourses  before 
English  audiences  were  always  well  received^  Others  excelled  him 
in  scientific  knowledge  of  Bengali,  but  no  one  was  more  familiar  with 
the  common  forms  of  speech.  Then  he  studied  closely  the  pecolisr 
aspects  of  Hindoo  mythology.  He  was  not  only  familiar  with  tha 
history,  of  the  divinities  and  principal  legends,  but  equally  so  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  and  their  strong  mental  and 
moral  idiosyncrasies.  The  fireedom  of  inquiry  which  the  Hindoo 
intellect  prompts,  and  the  best  missionaries  invite,  made  himfiimiUsr 
with  almost  every  possible  argument  in  favour  of  their  superstitions 
or  against  his  faith,  and  he  had  an  answer  ready,  applicable  and 
courteous,  for  alL  Thus  he  knew  what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it 
better  than  any  one  else,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  was  the  most 
popular  and  eloquent  preacher  in  Bengal.  Often  his  efforts  took  a 
very  wide  range.  It  was  his  custom  for  many  years  during  the  ooU 
season,  when  alone  a  European  can  so  travel  either  with  comfort  (ff 
safety,  to  take  a  preaching  tour  of  some  weeks'  duration  with  another 
missionary,  or  with  one  or  two  native  coadjutors.  Thrice  he  went  to 
the  extreme  South,  where,  on  Sanger  Island,  100,000  Hindoos  annually 
resorted  for  several  days  in  the  varied  pursuits  of  trade,  pleasun^ 
and  religious  merit.  Bepeatedly  he  traversed  the  strange  sditudea 
of  the  Sunderbunds,  where  alligators,  tigers,  and  serpents  were  mora 
numerous  than  human  beings.  At  other  times  he  sailed  up  or  aorofl 
the  beautiful  rivers  Isamutty  and  Mattabhanga,  as  Cur  as  tha 
Brahmaputra,  calling  at  the  numerous  towns  and  villages  on  their 
banks,  or  preaching  at  the  markets  and  fairs  at  which  the  people  love 
to  assemble.    Other  itinerancies  were  made  northward  in  tents. 

The  importance  bf  this  work  he  always  recognised,  and  for  it  be 
had  many  special  qualifications.  If  he  could  have  been  set  free 
from  the  "  care  of  all  the  churches  " — ^as  his  brethren  often  wished^ 
and  been  able  for  longer  periods  to  forego  the  innocent  happineas  of 
home-life,  hundreds  of  thousands  would  have  had  more  knowledge 
of  Christian  truth,  and  the  results  in  some  places  might  have  beea 
an  open  repudiation  of  Hindooism  by  multitudes. 

A  variety  of  other  engagements  gradually  occupied  much  of  Ul 
time  as  his  reputation  grew.    The  mission  to  which  he  belonged 
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was  perhaps  the  largest  and  most  varied  in  India,  and  Calcatta  is  the 
centre  of  an  unusual  amount  of  Christian  and  philanthropic  activity. 
On  such  committees  as  those  of  the  Bible  and  Tract  SocietieSi  he 
sat  permanently ;  and  on  those  appointed  for  special  work,  or  the 
consideration  of  great  public  questions,  by  the  Missionary  Conference 
or  other  bodies,  he  was  usually  an  influential  member.  He  also 
devoted  much  time  to  the  revision  of  Bengali  Scriptures,  tracts, 
and  books,  and  not  a  little,  during  at  least  two  periods  of  his  life,  to 
the  training  of  native  preachers. 

Thus  happily,  usefully,  and  most  honourably  passed  the  thirty- 
eight  years  of  his  Indian  career,  wisely  unbroken  save  by  one  visit 
to  Europe  of  two  years'  duration  in  1842-43.  The  time  was  spent 
in  Switzerland,  France,  and  England.  His  visit  to  the  former 
afforded  him  intense  enjoyment.  Like  all  highlanders,  he  loved  his 
country,  and,  after  a  long  residence  in  a  great  plain  from  whence 
no  hill  is  visible,  the  scenery  of  his  native  land  was  most  exhilarating. 
But  the  religious  and  social  state  of  these  countries  interested  him 
still  more.  Like  most  who  reside  long  in  India,  he  cared  little  for 
party  politics,  but  took  a  profoimd  interest  in  all  movements  and 
questions  affecting  national  policy  and  progress.  My  earliest  recollec- 
tions of  him  relate  to  the  enthusiasm  and  anxiety  he  evinced  in  the 
critical  events  of  the  second  Sikh  War  early  in  1848,  and  the  series  of 
revolutions  which  passed  over  the  States  of  Europe  in  the  same  year. 

His  visit  home,  whilst  greatly  to  his  own  physical  and  intellectual 
benefit,  was  yet  more  productive  of  good  to  the  cause  he  loved  so 
well  and  so  nobly  served.  He  spoke  English  well,  but  his  standard 
of  criticism  was  a  very  high  one;  and,  as  it  led  him  to  shrink 
unnecessarily  from  publishing  anything,  so  it  disposed  him  to  think 
less  of  his  preaching  and  speaking  than  others  did.  But  on  the 
Continent  he  felt  more  free,  and  it  was  doubtless  with  his  French,  as 
with  Bengali,  a  great  pleasure  to  express  his  thoughts  and  feelings 
in  its  fitting  and  sonorous  sentences.  He  probably  did  more  to  rouse 
and  direct  an  interest  in  foreign  missions  through  French  Switzer- 
land than  any  one  else.  At  Geneva  especially  the  interest  excited 
by  his  lectures  was  profound  and  abiding. 

His  manner  of  speaking  was  especially  calculated  to  impress  the 
more  thoughtful  and  cultivated ;  and  in  private  his  influence  with 
such  was  always  felt.    He  had  the  dignity  and  politeness  of  a  typical 
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French  gentleman.  He  was  remarkably  a£fable  and  kind.  Hia  oon- 
yersation  was  always  instmctiyey  sensible,  bright,  and  illustrated  hj 
a  great  yariety  of  anecdotes'and  facts.  He  was  an  enthusiast  about 
missions,  and  thoroughly  understood  the  superstitions  he  tried  to 
destroy  and  the  people  he  liyed  to  conyert ;  and  therefore  it  wu 
that  in  priyate  he  won  so  many  friends,  quickened  the  zeal  of  so 
many  who  already  were  interested  in  missions^  and  roused  the  atten- 
tion of  so  many  more  who  knew  little  about  them  and  oared  less. 

On  bis  return  to  Calcutta  he  resumed  his  pastorate  of  the  native 
churches,  his  bazaar  preaching,  and  his  place  in  the  importsnt 
general  Christian  work  of  the  city.  Sorrowful  tidings  awaited  his 
arriyal  in  the  death  of  Mr.  De  Botte,  a  most  promising  missionsiy, 
and  one  he  greatly  loyed  ;  and  Radhanath,  his  best  native  assistant, 
was  soon  called  to  follow  him.  Other  troubles  came,  and  were  the 
more  keen  because  they  sprang  from  bigotry  and  Christian  dflfeet 
It  was  utterly  heartless,  mean,  and  unchristian  on  the  part  of  the 
Jesuits  to  pass  oyer  the  tens  of  millions  of  heathen  in  Bengal  thst 
they  might  concentrate  their  efforts  in  attempts  to  subyert  the  faith 
of  the  relatiyely  few  Protestant  Christians ;  nor  were  their  endeayouB 
confined  to  honourable  methods. 

Nor  did  those  who  withstood  this  and  analogous  attadca  on  tiieir 
faith  and  integrity  giye  him  the  joy  at  one  time  he  anticipated* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  cheered  by  the  growth  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  mission  in  Calcutta,  which,  by  his  residence  in  Bhfim- 
anipore,  he  had  done  much  to  adyance ;  by  the  erection  of  its  noUe 
institution  (see  the  engraying  in  the  December  number  of  the 
Chboniclb),  with  suitable  habitations  for  natiye  students  and  a  mis- 
sionary ;  by  the  conyersion  and  growing  usefulness  of  some  ^prooamog 
young  men,  and  the  steady  adyance  of  the  missi(»iary  cause  generaBy. 

But  the  ineyitable  end  came,  and  he  was  ready,  as  a  shock  of  com 
fully  ripe  for  the  haryest.  For  some  time  there  were  indieatioiis 
that  the  feryent  climate,  with  its  fierce  sun  and  ezcessiye  mmsture, 
was  wearing  down  his  strong  and  healthy  frame,  and  a  yoyage  to 
Europe  was  talked  of.  But  his  intense  loye  of  honie-Ufe,  his  joy  in 
his  work,  and  his  noble  anxiety  to  aid  the  greatly  weakened  missioD, 
kept  him  at  his  post.  In  the  short  space  of  two  years  Mr.  Piffker 
died ;  Dr.  Mullens  was  invited  to  yisit  England  ;  Mr.  StoROW  went 
on  sick  leaye ;  and  Dr.  Boaz  left  on  account  of  the  illness  of  his 
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Thus  did  he  die  in  hamesSy  fully  prepared  to  meet  the  dread  call^  on 
July  8th,  1859. 

The  text  from  which  Dr.  Buff  preached  his  funeral  sermon,  and 
the  final  words  inserted  in  the  tablet  erected  to  his  memory  in 
Union  Chapeli  accurately  represent  the  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held  by  those  who  knew  him  well.  ''  Know  ye  not  that  there  is 
aprince  and  a  great  man  &llen  this  day  in  Israel  f "  ''  As  a  preadier 
to  the  heathen  he  excelled.  A&  a  pastor  he  was  greatly  beloved.  As 
a  man  of  undoubted  integrity,  wisdom,  and  benevolence  he  was  im- 
plicitly tnisted.     As  a  Christian  he  was  imiversally  honoured." 

His  fine  peiBonal  demeanour  was  sustained  by  corresponding 
mental  and  spiritual  qualities.  He  had  an  **  admirable  judgment, 
far-seeing,  clear,  shrewd,  deep."  His  sensitiveness,  tenderness,  and 
delicacy  were  very  marked.  These  were  seen  in  the  great  respect  he 
ever  showed  to  women,  the  pains  he  would  take  to  please  little 
children,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  men  most  alien  to 
himseli  Among  his  friends  he  was  one  of  the  pleasantest  com- 
panions, for  he  was  always  courteous,  anxious  to  please,  and  alike 
instmotiye  and  amusing;  he  probably  never  treated  any  one  oon- 
temptuondy  or  harshly. 

''The  distingushing  feature  of  his  character  was  exceeding 
amiability;  and  this  waa  not  the  reaolt  of  weakaass.  His  heart 
overflowed  with  affectioiL"  This  was  seen  in  his  tenderness  to 
animals  and  reptiles,  in  his  pity  for  the  ignorant  and  poor,  his 
love  to  aH  Chrirtian  people,  and  the  almost  feminine  affection  he 
cherished  toward  some  men  ;  and,  since  he  was  wider  and  nobler 
than  any  creed,  it  was  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  to  him  whether 
they  were  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  or  found  in  his 
own  mission. 

His  standard  of  morals  was  unusually  high.  He  abhorred  selfish- 
ness, meanness,  folsehood,  oppression,  as  few  do. 

Much  might  be  said  of  his  religiousness.  It  was  profound  and  all- 
pervading,  free  from  bigotry,  but  not  exempt  from  mysticism.  It 
made  him  an  unusually  just,  attractive,  and  happy  man. 

Others  excelled  him  in  single  qualities,  such  as  intellectual  power, 
learning,  steadiness  of  application,  but  no  one  had  more  of  what  is 
truly  called  the  missionary  spirit,  or  brought  into  his  work  more 
unselfishness,  absorbing  enthusiasm,  sustained  by  abiding  principle 
and  industry  to  fit  himself  for  it. 
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v.— Ittfo  §mm  Slissimt. 

{Continued.) 

ON  the  Honda;  foUoving  the  events  recorded  in  onr  last  nomba 
— viz.,  June  6th — the  Bev.  James  Chalmen  onoe  moie  Irft 
Delena  to  proceed  to  Maiva,  and,  although  a  heavy  aea  was  numing 
at  the  time,  he  landed  safely  about  1 1  a.m.  at  Miria's  village,  on  Ha 
Maiva  coast.     In  bis  journal  he  writes  : — 

"  I  saw  a  number  of  people  with  kaievafi  (ioag  fighting  sticks),  and 
-wondered  what  was  the  matter.  I  aaid  to  mj  old  Meud  Rna,  who  met  me  on 
the  beach, '  Are  you  going  to  fight  ] '  '  No,  no  ;  it  is  all  right  now.'  1  gin 
hini  the  huge  axe  for  Ueauri  and  party  to  cut  wood  for  a  house  at  their  vil- 
lage.   Meauri  and  a  number  of  fblloweis  Boon  made  theit  appearance :  it 
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seemed  atiange  that  they  should  have  come  down  bo  soon.  Miria  being 
away  cutting  wood,  I  went  to  Meauri's  village,  poesiiiB  through  sevenl  mi- 
side  vill^es.  We  selected  a  new  position  for  the  house,  at  the  back  of » 
la^  temple,  gave  them  tobaceo  and  red  cloth,  they  promieiDg  gladly  to  havt 
wood  cut  against  my  nest  return.  Sitting  on  the  platform,  Bua  toned  la 
me  and  asked, '  Tamate,  who  is  your  real  Moiva  friend  ? '  Fancying  thm 
was  trouble,  I  replied, '  Oa  Maoni,  who  sleeps  in  that  house  in  death,  w 
my  friend  :  Ueauri,  Bua,  Faru,  and  Ana  ore  now  my  friends.'  'I  tltongbt 
so,  and  Miria  has  no  business  to  build  a  bouse  for  you.  Before  we  nw  tBe 
boat  we  were  down  on  the  beach  at  Miria's  village  to  begin  a  quarrel ;  we  »' 
you  were  coming,  and  we  waited  for  you.'  '  But  I  want  a  house  on  the  wwt 
as  well  as  inland  ;  Miria's  village  is  small  and  too  exposed,  and  I  most  look 
for  another  place.'  'That  is  all  right,  but  this  fitst.'  'Be  itio.'  Aftef 
visiting  three  villages  I  had  not  seen  before,  and  going  through  all  the  inlaid 
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ones,  I  i^tnmed  to  Miria's  village  ;  lie  not  having  letnmed,  I  went  along  to 
Eieere,  where  I  think  a  teacher  ought  to  be  placed  at  once.  To  occupy 
Maiva  well  at  the  beginning  there  ought  to  be  four  teachers,  two  inland  and 
two  on  the  coast ;  they  need  not  interfere  with  one  another  in  their  work. 
After  dark,  Miria  came  in.  He  felt  sorry  when  I  told  him  I  could  not  put 
a.hoose  up  in  his  place,  owing  to  its  being  exposed  to  S.E.  wind,  and  to 
th«re  not  being  many  people.  'But  I  have  cut  the  wood.'  'I  shall  pay 
yon  for  that,  and  the  wood  can  remain  for  my  return.'  I  gave  him  tobacco 
for  the  young  men  and  a  present  to  himself,  and  all  was  right." 

Interoourse  with  the  natives  often  shows  that  impression  has  been 
produoed  upon  their  minds  by  events  whioh,  at  the  time,  may  have 
passed  unnoticed.    The  following  is  an  illustration  : — 

**  9tlL  This  morning  I  found  the  natives  sitting  round  rice  ;  one  said, 
*  Come,  we  are  waiting  for  you  to  bless  the  food.'  They  have  seen  our  boats 
crews  of  Motu  and  Boera  natives  always  asking  a  blessing.  I  said  to  them, 
'Cannot  one  of  you  ask  a  blessing?'  'No  ;  wait  until  we  learn,  and  you 
will  see,'  A  good  story  is  told  by  the  captain  of  the  Mayri,  On  their  going 
to  Aroma  to  relieve  the  teachers  after  the  Kalo- massacre,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing they  were  pulling  along  the  reef,  and  just  as  the  sun  appeared  over  the 
mountains  one  of  the  Motu  crew  called  on  all  to  be  quiet,  rowers  to  lean  on 
their  oars,  and  then  engaged  in  prayer,  thanking  God  for  watching  over  them 
during  the  night,  and  praying  that  He  would  care  for  them  during  the  day, 
and  that  no  unpleasantness  might  occur  with  the  A^ma  natives.  All  along 
this  coast,  and  right  away  down  to  Elema  as  far  as  Bald  Head,  the  Motu 
tribe  has  a  wonderful  inflaence,  and  in  a  few  years  excellent  pioneers  may  be 
had  from  it.  They  must  have  been  a  terrible  lot  in  the  past  I  have  heard 
muc^  from  themselves  of  piracy,  murder,  and  robbery,  and  all  along  here 
they  tell  terrible  tales.  A  Motu  chief  in  one  of  our  meetings,  speaking 
of  the  'past  and  the  present,  concluded  by  saying  :  '  Since  the  arrival  of  the 
foreigners  (teachers),  we  have  changed,  and  will  continue  to  change.' 

^*  An  old  chief  Alio,  from  the  Mekeo  district,  has  just  been  in  to  see  me, 
and  has  brought  me  as  a  present  a  splendid  head-dress,  which  is  hung  up 
by  Kone  in  front  of  the  tent  for  all  to  see.  On  giving  him  a  present  of  salt, 
it  was  pleasant  to  see  the  old  fellow's  expression  of  pleasure.  He  is  anxious 
I  should  go  inland  as  soon  as  possible ;  I  tell  him  I  must  wait  for  toma- 
hawks." 

Adopting  Eone's  advice,  Mr.  Chalmers  decided  on  visiting  Madu, 
the  chief  of  Motu  Lavao.  Starting  at  seven  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th  of  June,  he  reached  the  chiefs  place  about  eleven. 

**We  went  up,"  he  says,  "from  the  bight,  a  large  water  creek  with 
dense  mangrove  on  both  banks — a  veritable  bed  of  fever ;  anchoring  our 
boats,  we  walked  through  the  deserted  village  of  Paitana  and  on  for  about  a 
mile  and  a-half  to  Motu  Lavao.  The  path  leads  along  a  narrow  tract  of 
good  country,  with  dense  swamps  on  both  sides.    The  village  is  large,  with 
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good  houses  kept  nice  and  clean ;  but  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  nnhealtiiy 
locality — swamp  all  aronnd.  A  number  of  people  were  down  witii  fefer, 
some  in  their  houses,  others  lying  exposed  to  the  sun.  I  asked  them  if  thej 
had  no  vatavata  (spirits)  knocking  around  in  their  district,  and  did  they  not 
much  trouble  them.  *  Oh,  trouble  us  much,  yeiy  much.'  I  told  them  I 
thought  so,  and  the  sooner  they  removed  from  that  place  the  better,  that 
they  were  right  in  the  centre  of  sickness  and  death.  They  said,  '  And  whit 
is  to  become  of  the  place  of  our  foreiiathers  and  the  cocoa-nuts  tbej 
planted  1 '  <  Better  leave  them,  or  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  none  left 
to  remember  their  forefathers,  or  eat  their  cocoa-nuts.'  Mada  was  in  the 
country,  and  we  waited  his  return.  He  tried  hard  to  get  me  to  stay  over 
night,  but  it  was  of  no  use.  He  presented  me  with  a  pig  and  feathers,  and  we 
concluded  friendship  by  my  giving  a  return  present.  An  old  woman  wa9 
presented  to  me,  a  great  sorceress,  but,  not  liking  the  sisterhood,  I  did  not 
see  my  way  dear  to  give  her  a  present  Such  as  she  keep  the  natives  in 
constant  fear,  do  what  they  like,  and  get  what  they  like.  It  is  aifiimed  hy 
all  that  the  great  Lolo  sorcerer,  Arua,  keeps  snakes  in  bamboos  and  uses 
them  for  his  nefarious  purposes.  Late  in  the  afternoon  we  left,  accompanied 
by  Madu  and  a  number  of  youths  carrying  pig,  cocoa-nuts,  and  sugar-eane. 
When  leaving,  the  chief  said,  *  (Jo,  Tamate ;  we  are  fiiends.' " 

The  following  particulars  with  reference  tb  eTents  which  unhi^pfly 
led  to  the  murder  of  Dr.  James  and  Mr.  Thomgren  by  the  natives  of 
Yule  Island  iu  August^  1876,  possess  a  melancholy  interest.  Inlus 
journal  of  June  14th,  Mr.  Chalmers  writes  : — 

''I  have  just  finished  a  long  conference  with  the  old  Paitana chiefs 
Boutu,  and  his  followers.  They  looked  very  much  excited  and  alanned 
when  I  met  them,  but  that  wore  away  during  our  conveisation.  Boutu,  his 
party,  and  other  Lolo  natives  assure  me  that  the  attack  on  Dr.  James  and 
Mr.  Thomgren  was  unknown  to  all  but  those  in  the  canoe.  The  excuse  i« 
that  the  day  before  they  were  trading  on  Yule  Island  one  young  man  had 
feathers  for  sale.  Dr.  James  and  Waunaea  told  him  to  leave  ;  they  would 
not  take  his  feathers  because  he  objected  to  the  pearl  shell  produced.  This 
they  say  was  the  beginning.  He  tried  very  hard  to  sell  his  featiien,  and, 
if  possible,  get  a  tomahawk.  Failing,  he  went  home,  quietly  arranged  a 
party,  slept  in  the  bush,  and  before  daylight  went  oflf  to  the  vesseL  On 
nearing  the  vessel.  Dr.  James  called  out — ^  You  must  not  come  alongside ;  yon 
are  coming  to  kill  me.'  They  said,  <  We  are  not  going  to  kill  you,  bat  want 
to  sell  yams.'  The  yams  were  taken  on  board,  and  whilst  Dr.  James  was 
counting  the  beads  to  pay  for  them  he  was  struck  with  a  dub  and  afterwards 
speared,  but  not  quite  disabled,  as  he  drew  his  revolver  and  shot  the  man 
who  attacked  him.  Mr.  Thomgren  was  strack  at  from  aft,  fell  overboard,  and 
never  again  seen.  They  say,  when  the  people  in  the  village  heard  of  it, 
they  were  very  sorry,  and  that  ever  since  they  have  been  looked  upon  with 
anger,  as  they  have  been  the  cause  of  keeping  the  white  man  away  with  his 
tobacco,  beads,  and  tomahawks.    I  asked  them,  *What  now?'    'I**  ^ 
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make  friends,  and  never  again  have  the  like.'  '  But  your  young  men  could 
do  the  same  again  without  your  knowing.'  *  They  know  better  than  try 
it  again ;  they  are  too  much  afraid ;  and  they  see  that  what  was  then  done 
has  greatly  injured  us  as  well  as  all  the  other  villages.'  I  explained  to  them 
the  object  of  our  coming  here,  and  that  they  must  not  think  we  are  to  buy 
everything  they  bring,  and  must  not  be  angry  when  we  refuse  to  give  what 
they  demand.  We  do  not  come  to  steal  their  food  or  curios,  and,  if  we  do 
not  want  them,  they  can  carry  all  back  ;  we  are  not  traders.  After  praying 
with  them,  they  said,  'Tamate,  now  let  it  be  friendship ;  give  up  your 
intention  of  going  to  Mekeo  (inknd  district)  and  come  to-moirow,  and  we 
shall  make  friends  and  peace.'  ^  I  shall  go ;  but  suppose  the  mother  of  the 
young  man  who  was  shot  begins  wailing,  what  then  ? '  'She  will  doubt-' 
less  wail,  but  you  need  not  fear ; ,  come,  and  you  will  see.'  '  Then  to- 
morrow I  shall  go.' " 

Next  morning,  the  Mayri  having  arrived  the  evening  before,  Mr. 
Chalmers  earned  into  effect  his  intended  visit. 

^  15th.  The  chief  of  Paitana  and  two  followers,  with  my  friend  Lamna,  of 

Lolo,"  he  writes,  ^waited  to  accompany  me  to-day.    After  breakfast  we  got 

into  the  boat,  Lavao  in  charge.    We  catered  tibe  sawe  credc  as  fiv  Alotu 

Lavao,  and  when  up  it  some  distance  turned  up  mother  to  the  rig^t,  too 

narrow  to  use  oars.    When  two  miles  up  we  anchored  boat^  then  walked  or 

waded  for  two  more  miles  throng  swamp  to  long  giaaB.    Wlwn  near  the 

village  we  heard  loud  wailing,  and  Lavao,  who  was  leading,  tlunight  it 

better  we  should  wait  for  the  old  chie^  who  was  some  distance  behhid.    On 

coming  up  they  spoke  in  Lolo,  then  tiirew  down  has  dnb^  edCng  <m  one  of 

his  followers  to  pick  it  up.    He  wen*  in  firont,  «ad  called  on  me  to  follow 

cloee  to  him,  the  others  coming  after,  and  so  we  mairJied  ifllo  the  village 

and  np  on  to  his  platform.    Then  began  speechifying,  presenting  of  cooked 

food,  betel-nuts,  pig,  and  feathers.    When  all  was  finished  I  gave  my  present, 

and  said  a  few  words  in  the  Motu  dialect    The  uncle  of  the  man  shot  by 

Dr.  James  came  on  to  the  platform,  caught  me  by  the  arm,  and  shouted, 

'Maino!'  (peace),  saying  that   they,  the  chiefs,  knew  nothing  of  the 

attack.    The  murderers  lived  at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  and  thither, 

aceompanied  by  a  large  party,  I  went    They  gave  me  a  pig,  and  I  gave 

them  a  return  present     The  real  murderer  of  Mr.  Thomgren  sat  near 

me,  dressed  for  the  occasion,  and  four  others  who  were  in  the  canoe  stood 

near  the  platform.    The  mother  and  two  widows  were  in  the  house 

opposite,  but  with  good  sense  refrained  from  wailing.    I  spoke  to  them  of 

the  meanness  and  treachery  of  attacking  as  they  attacked  Dr.  James  and  Mr. 

Thomgren.  They  say  there  were  ten  in  the  canoe — one  was  shot,  three  have 

since  died,  and  six  remain.    They  also  say  they  feel  they  have  done  wrong, 

as  they  not  only  made  the  foreigners  their  enemies,  but  also  all  the  tribes 

aiomid  were  angry  with  them.    ' What  now,  then  1 '    'Oh maino  (peace) it 

must  be  ;  we  are  friends,  and  so  are  all  foreigners  now.'  '  I  am  not  a  trader, 

but  have  come  to  teach  of  the  only  one  true  Ood  and  His  love  to  us  all  in 

the  gift  of  His  Son  Jesus  Christ,  to  proclaim  peace  between  man  and  man 
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and  tribe  and  tribe.'  What  Beamed  to  astonuh  them  moat  was  my  being 
alone  and  nnarmed.  After  some  time  our  old  friend  came  from  the  other 
end  of  the  village  and  hurried  ub  a,va,j.  It  was  time  to  leave  them,  ao, 
giving  a  few  parting  presents,  ve  picked  np  goods  and  away  to  the  tMit," 

In  fulfilment  of  the  promise  given  by  Mr.  Ch&lmerB,  he  leTinted 
the  Muva  distriot  in  the  Hohooner  Harriet  towards  the  end  of  Jolj, 
this  time  acoompimied  by  ibe  Rev.  W.  G.  Lawea  and  Mrs.  Iavo. 
ItMpeoting'tbiB  second  tour,  Mr.  Lawea  vrites : — 

"  We  were  a  fortnight  away.  Delena  was  our  head-quarters,  and  from  it 
we  visited  Eoro,  Maiva,  and  Noola.  Besides  the  places  we  visited,  nativa 
«ame  &om  many  others  to  see  us,  so  that  we  had  intercourse  with  mui; 
more  places  than  we  bad  time  to  visit. 

"  We  stayed  three  nights  U 
Maiva,  and  had  the  moBt 
pleasant  intercouise  with  the 
people.  Mrs,  Lawes  was  the 
great  novelty  and  attractiaii : 
many  had  seen  white  men  be- 
fore, but  no  one  had  hid  the 
happiness  of  looking  on  the 
face  of  a  white  woman.  The 
dress  pnzzled  them,  and  they 
were  perplexed  as  to  whether 
it  was  a  man  or  wonum  or 
something  else. 

"  We  could  not  be  iwdvoi 
in  any  civilised  connby  more 
cordially  and  kindly  than  «c 
DKEA,  hereby  these  Maiva 'savages-' 
"We  viaited  sixteen  villages  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  so  uai' 
together  that  all  conid  easily  he  visited  in  a  morning.  From  Maiva  we  alfo 
visited  Eevori,  an  inland  district,  ahont  five  miles  distant  Both  this  sttl 
Maiva  are  most  thickly  populated  by  some  of  the  finest  natives  I  have  nen 
in  New  Guinea.  Wherever  we  went  the  villages  were  full  of  people,  inJ 
they  were  not  those  who  had  followed  us  from  place  to  place. 

"  I  know  the  danger  of  over-estimating  the  popnlation  of  a  place,  u>d  I 
should  say  there  cannot  be  less  than  6,000  people  in  Maiva  proper,  and  !,U" 
in  Kevori.  There  are  other  viUi^es  on  the  outskirts  of  both  districts  which 
we  did  not  see. 

"  I  had  previously  only  seen  the  Maiva  people  at  Port  Moresby.  In 
December,  1874,  I  wrote  of  them,  *theyaie  anxious  to  have  a  teacher-' 
Nearly  seven  years  have  elapsed,  and  they  have  no  teacher  yet.  In  1875  I 
wrote  to  the  Directors  recommending  their  district  as  a  mission  centre.  I 
have  only  now  seeir  their  villages,  and  visited  them  in  their  houses.  A  finer 
field  of  Christian  work  no  man  could  wish.  If  we  don't  soon  occupy  it  thera 
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is  reMon  to  fear  that  the  Roman  Catholics  wiU  ;  this  would  not  only  involTe 
the  loM  of  Maiva,  but  the  whole  of  the  Elema  district  beyond.  The  whole 
ia  ctoeely  connected  with  Port  Uoreaby  and  the  Motu  tribe  by  tiadiug  trans- 
actiona.  As  far  as  Bald  Head  the  namea  of  Chalmers  (Taniate),  Pili, 
and  Mbi  Lao  are  known— better  etill,  the  name  of  Christ  as  the  'peace- 
man  '  ia  known.  Are  we  to  leave  them  in  ignorance  or  to  the  perverters  of 
trnth,  while  they  stretch  out  their  hands  to  ua  and  year  after  year  ay  out 
'  Come  over  and  help  ua,' 

"  Snch  viaita  as  we  have  just  made  are  productive  of  much  gooJ,  The 
first  impressions  are  often  lasting,  and  the  first  influence  the  natives  lecl  ia 
that  of  the  personal  life  and  character." 

Of  his  own  more  immediate  sphere  of  labour,  Ur.  Lawes  lepotts : 

"  Here,  at  Port 
Uoresby,  the  work 
ia  progreasing,  not 
with  outward  show 
or  demonatiation, 
bnt,  I  believe^  with 
real  and  steady 
growth.  There  is  no 
eager  desire  mani- 
fest, no  crowded 
churches  or  large 
congregations ;  but 
the  habits  of  the 
people  are  changing. 
FirjiT  mssios  houbb,  port  moiiesbt.  Now,  as  of  old, '  the 

Kingdom  of  God 
comcth  not  with  observation.'  The  few  who  have  made  profession  of  faith 
remain  steadfast  and  true.  I  have  been  much  pleased  with  their  conduct. 
Their  enlightened  prayers  at  our  public  services  show  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  been  their  teacher, 

"  We  have  good  news  of  all  out  teachers.  No  disaffection  towards 
tliem  has  arisen  from  the  Kalo  massacre.  Except  the  great  loss  to  the 
Mission  of  the  teachers  killed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  untoward  result  from 
the  above  tragedy. 

"No  direct  conununication  has  been  had  with  Kalo,  and  no  new  light 
tliTown  upon  the  cause  of  the  massacre, 

"A  Government  schooner  is  at  present  here,  and  the  captain  of  her  is 
especting  a  large  man-of-war  which  may  have  instructions  respecting  Kalo. 
SoEiras  the  Mission  is  concerned,  we  have  neither  asked  nor  wished  for  the 
interference  of  a  man-of-war.  We  have  simply  reported  the  occuiTence.  If 
the  British  Qovemment  takes  any  steps  to  punish  the  murderers,  it  will  be 
apart  from  the  ^fission  ;  in  any  such  action  we  should  be  neutraL  It  is 
notonr?  to  help  or  hinder — 'Vengeance  is  Mine;  I  wiy  repay,  saith  the 
LoBi."> 
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VI.— StrfM  0f  %  MtnA\. 

1.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rey.  W.  D.  Cowan,  Mrs.  Cowan,  and  family,  from  Madaqascab, 
per  steamer  Maurice  and  Beunioriy  December  25tli. 

Mrs.  Shaw,  wife  of  Mr.  G.  A.  Shaw,  from  Madagascar,  per  French 
steamer  Yang-tse,  December  30th. 

2.  ARRIVALS  ABROAD. 

Information  of  the  safe  arrival  in  India  of  the  Revs.  A.  R.  Gaze  and 
E.  Greaves,  who  left  England  in  October  last,  has  been  received  by  the 
Directors.  Under  date  Mirzapore,  December  19th,  Mr.  Greaves  writes  :— 
"  At  Madras  I  said  good-bye  to  Mr.  Gaze.  We  reached  Calcutta  on  the 
last  day  of  November,  having  been  exactly  six  weeks  on  the  voyage. 
Leaving  Calcutta,  I  called  for  a  few  days  at  Benares.  I  was  heartily  glad  to 
settle  down  at  my  station  [Mirzapore],  and  have  very  comfortable  quarters.' 

3.  BIRTHS. 

Owen.— October  26th,  at  Peking,  North  China,  the  wife  of  the  KeT. 
George  Owen,  of  a  son. 

Thomas. — ^November  1st,  at  Vi2agapatam,  South  India,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Morris  Thomas,  of  a  son. 

Walton.— December  13th,  at  Bangalore,  South  India,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  J.  H.  Walton,  of  a  son. 

4.  MABRL^GK 

Hewlett — Brett. — December  12th,  at  St  Paul's  Church,  Sigia,  Bcnaieg, 
North  India,  the  Rev.  John  Hewlett,  M.A.,  to  Flora  Margaret,  the  eldest 
surviving  daughter  of  John  Lowdham  Brett,  Esq.,  The  Hive,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight 
5.   LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES,  16th  DECEMBER,  1881,  to 

15th  JANUARY,  1882. 
*   China,— Dr.  Mackenzie,  Tientsin,  Nov.  2nd ;    S.  E.  Meech,  Peking, 
Nov.  9th ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  Nov.  27th ;  T.  W.  Pearce,  Canton, 
Dec.  3rd. 

India.— W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  Nov.  28th ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta, 
Nov.  28th ;  J.  A.  Lambert,  Benares,  Nov.  27th,  Dec.  6th,  13th,  SOth ;  J. 
H.  Budden,  Almora,  Nov.  25th,  Dec.  10th  ;  W.  W.  Stephenson,  Gooty, 
Nov.  29th ;  M.  Thomas,  Vizagapatam,  Nov.  22nd,  Dec.  8th ;  J.  Dnthie, 
Nagercoil,  Nov.  26th  (two  letters) ;  J.  Knowles,  Trevandrum,  Nov.  24th ; 
J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  Dec.  6th ;  J.  Hay,  Vizagapatam,  Nov.  Ist,  Dec  15th  ; 
E.  A-  Phillips,  Ranee  Khet,  Dec.  12th  ;  G.  O.  Newport,  Madras,  Dec  13th, 
20th  (two  letters) ;  D.  Hutton,  Mirzapore,  Nov.  22nd,  Dec  19th ;  H.  Coley, 
Almora,  Dec.  16th ;  E.  Greaves,  Mirzapore,  Dec  19th. 

Madagascab.— T.  Lord,  Antananarivo,  Nov.  11th  ;  C.  F.  Moss;  Antana- 
narivo, Nov.  10th  ;  T.  Rowlands,  Ambohimandroso,  Oct  27th ;  J.  Pearse, 
Eianarantsoa,  Nov.  1st;  A.  S.  Huckett,  Fianarantsoa,  Nov.  2nd  (tvo 
letters)  ;  G.  A.  Shaw,  Mauritius,  Nov.  14th. 

Africa.— W.  Griffith,  Uguha,  Aug.  31  ;  Dr.  Southon,  Urambo,  Sept 
25th,  Oct.  10th ;  W.  HuUey,  Urambo,  Sept.  26th ;  W.  Thompson,  Cape 
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Town,  Dec.  6th ;  W.  Dower,  Kokstad,  Oct.  24th ;  TV.  Sykes,  Inyati,  Oct 
17th ;  J.  D.  Hepburn,  Shoshong,  Nov.  10th. 

West  Indies. — J.  Foreman,  Demetara,  Dec.  9th  ;  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica, 
Dec  6th,  23rd. 

South  Seas. — J.  Marriott,  Samoa,  Oct.  17th ;  S.  Macfarlane,  Adelaide, 
Nor.  17th  ;  Dr.  Ridgley,  Adelaide,  Nov.  18th ;  Dr.  Turner,  Samoa,  Sept. 
28th ;  S.  H.  Davies,  Upolu,  Sept  29th. 

6.  ERRATUM. 

In  a  portion  of  the  January  edition,  page  4,  fifteenth  line  from  bottom, 
for  "  instructing  "  read  "  interesting." 


VII.— ^tto  fm'i  ^mmtvM  Offering  to  M^M  IttBi 

To  16<A  January,  1882. 


LONSOK. 


Mia  Butt  

ICm  8lrothiW8 

Albert  Spiocr,  Baq. 
8.  n«fis.S«l. 


Oh. 


Do.,  ITnttod  OrnnmBnion  

Afltoa • 

BavMtta  Ohapsl ., 

BMknham  OoiifMCAtlonal  Oh 

BrBBtfoid  ........a.  ••.••......... • 

CflBbenrtU  Oram 

OambrUg«HMth  

<}aiiul«B  Town,  Fazk  CQi 

Oity  Ttmpla 

OUptoB  Tmtk  Oh. 

COaptaB,  Upper 

OfOfdon,  a«org«  Btxeot 

Gnydon,  South. 

Croydon,  Trini^  Oh 

X>alotoB,  Ifiddlofeon  KoAd 

3>ahrlofa,  Woob 

Valinf  GoDfNgational  Oil 

Xodoflton  flqoai*  Oh 

SBfleld' Highway  (moiety)  

Vomit  Hill,  Trinity  Oh 

Onenwioh  Scad 

SaooTor  Ohapel 

SQ^ibBry  Qoadrant 

3Iolleway|Jaaotlea  Soad 

Horbary  Ohapel 

XeUactoa,  Unloii  Ohapel  .m 

Kewtiih  Town,  Hawley  Bead 

KlBfiland  Oongregatloiiel  Oh. 

KtniiUm-eii-Thainee,  Bden  Street... 

Iiewuham  Oongregatlonal  Oh.... 

Itotuthboroiifh  Park  

KanboeoQirh  Ch 

Vorvood,  Upper,  Oengrefadonal  Oh. 

Paddingtoii  Ohapel 

Paokhan,  Atylvm  Boad   

Vaekham  Bye,  Linden  Orove 

Patney,  ITnloa  Oh.  (moietjr)   

BL  John's  Wood 

Adeap 

Streatham  Hill 

■atheriaad  Ohepel 

^denham,  Ohurah  la  the  Grere 

TOliBKton  Park,  New  Oourfe  

Tottenham  Oenrt  Boad 

XffiolceBham • 

WaUnd  Bead,  Trinity  Oh. 

If althamitow,  Xareh  Street   ......... 

Do.,  Trinity  Oh.  

Do.,  Wood  Street  (moiety)  

Do*,  do..  United  Oommnnion 


50  0 

0 

10  0 

0 

5  0 

0 

2  0 

0 

20  IS 

0 

1  19 

8 

9  0 

6 

ft  IS 

a 

4  0 

0 

2  4 

8 

21  18 

8 

14  0 

0 

21  8 

0 

2ft  0 

0 

80  19 

6 

25  0 

0 

10  0 

8 

4  14 

0 

11  2 

ft 

3  15 

4 

9  11 

8 

U    8 

9 

7  13 

0 

6  6 

0 

H    0 

7 

2  2 

0 

2  10 

0 

5  7 

0 

2  S 

0 

22  0 

0 

85  10 

6 

0  12 

7 

11  2 

6 

4  0 

0 

25  0 

0 

6  11 

0 

10  16 

2 

10  19 

9 

6  15 

2 

1  0 

0 

4  10 

6 

8  13 

0 

1  12 

0 

8  18 

4 

12  0 

0 

2  10 

0 

ft  11 

1 

17  4  11 

U  1ft 

0 

1  4 

0 

1  7 

6 

11  10 

0 

9  4 

11 

4  0 

0 

8  1« 

0 

8  6 

ft 

1ft 

IS 

14 

0 

1ft 

8 

10 


0 
8 

0 

0 
8 
0 
6 


16  10 
10    0 


14 
8 
0 
0 

10 


16 
11 
0 
0 
IS 
1 
ft 
3 


8 
0 
« 
0 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 


Wimbledon   4    6    8 

Woodford  15    8    8 

OOUNTaT. 

Alfketon M. M....M    0 

▲mndel 1 

Bafoley 0 

Barnetaple 4 

Barton* on-H.amber 0 

Basstafboarne 2 

Beos'ei 8 

Beaworth,  Old  IfeetiDg 0 

BeTkhempsteid 8 

BiQ«ley  1 

Birkenhead,  H«mUton  Sqoare 8 

Bi'mtngham,  Bdirbatton  11 

BUhop's  Stortford  14 

Blackbnm,  IContagae  Street  1 

Blandford 2  16 

Bolton,  Boee  mu  Oh. 1 

Boeton,  Bed  Lion  Street   1 

Bradford,  Horton  Lane 10 

OoUege  Ohapel ft 

Brandeoton 0 

Brentwood 5 

Bridgwater 5 

Brighton,  GliftoaBoal 17 

Bristol  Anziliary— 

David  Thorn  «s  Memorial  Oh 

HighbaryOh 

Pembroke  Oh 

RedlandPark   

Olevedon 

Broedwinwr 

Bamham   

Burnley,  Salem  Obapel 

Nelson,  Hope  Ohapel 

Bary,  Bethel  Oh « « 

New  Boad  Oh.  

Buy  St.  Edmunds,  Whiting  Street 

Ba^ey 

O^mbridge,  Yiotoria  Boid   

OtfdifF,  Hennah  Street 

Oarlisle.  Ohsrlotte  Street 

Ohtrmonth 

Oheadle 

Ohelmsford,  Baddow  Boad  

Ohertsey 

Oheeham 

Ohest»r,  Qaeea  Street 

B  S.  Hudson,  Esq 

Ohlcheeter 8  10 

0  lorley,  St.  Oeorge's  Street  (eddL).    1    0 

Ohnrohoyer 2  14 

Ooloheeter.  Head  Qate  Oh 2    2 

Lion  WelkOh 10    0 

OoYantry,  West  Orohard  Oa 4    0 

Oranbrook 1    6 

Oreaten  « 0  17  U 


6 
0 


8  13  6 

38    4  7 

6    2  0 

11    8  10 

0  0 

6  ft 

0  17  6 

8    0  0 

0  17  6 
10  0 

1  11  8 
1  1  0 
10  0 
1  12  6 

1  10  6 

2  2  0 
0  10  0 
6  14  S 

3  4ft 

8 

1 

8 

0 


2 

1 

6 

20 


0 
4 
9 
0 
8 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


62    NEW  year's  sacbamektax  oFFEBino  TO  widows'  fukd. 


Orewe 1    6    0 

IXdtoii-li^Fanieai  • «.  114 

D«d ^ 2    0    0 

DeddlBgtoii   0  12    6 

DorahMter  ...M....... S    8    1 

DotkiBf,  Wett  BfirMt 8  10    0 

Donglaa.  lale  of  Man  ....M....- 8  14    0 

Diybrook   ,  110 

BulBlMaton,  Higlifleld  Oh. 1  18    4 

Eastwood   1    1    4 

BghunHiU  ^ 1  14    6 

Bltbam  m. 4    0    0 

Bmaooto,  Warwiok 0    6    8 

Bmox  Am.— 

flafEnm  WaMfln  2  10    0 

Vowport loo 

I^Tenbam 4  10    0 

Ftoetirood  (2  yeanj   8    8    0 

Fow«7 0    4  10 

FroDit^  Zion  Oh. 5    0    0 

Gaiaaboro^ 15   0 

GiaafeoBbury • 1  10   6 

OloMopy  Little  Moor  Oh. 8  16  10 

OomtnaL  OroTO  Oh. ^ 8    s    0 

GraTeM&d,  PrinoM  Btnet 8    u    0 

Gtaat  ToCham 1    o   0 

, 8    10 

2    0    0 

Eanrood,Ot«at 14    0 

HaaliDftton. 110 

Hath«now 4   o   0 

Hertford 2    0    0 

Hornta,  near  HnU 10    0 

Enddanfleld,  Goorgo  Street. 0  15    0 

Now  IndepondeiLtOliurobyVlotoila 

Ball 5    0    0 

Hnyton  3   0    0 

Hyde  2    0    0 

Bythe 0  U    0 

lUdey 6    0    0 

Hmintter 1  lo    0 

^wwich,  Taoket  Street 8  o    0 

Kiagebridge 2  I7    o 

Lauaoeeton   1  lo    0 

LeamiBgton,  Spesoer  Street  9  la    0 

Leioeeter,  Emanuel  Oh 10    0 

Iiewe»,Taberoaole  Oh. 6    0    8 

Leyland,  near  Freeton 0  lo    0 

littlehampton 2  10    0 

lirerpool,  Weitminster  Bead 2  10    0 

Iiong  Melicrd 1    5    0 

LongSnttoB 1  10    0 

Lowestoft 5    0    0 

Ludlow 1  13    2 

Lutterworth 2    0    0 

Lymingten... S  H    7 

Lytham 8  ig    6 

Maoeleifleld,  Park  Oreen  Ch. 6    0    0 

Maaohcster  AuzUitry-p 

Bronghton  Park 10   0   0 

OaTondishGh 10    0    0 

Ohapel  Street 250 

Oharteatown  800 

Oheethan  Hill  Oh. 6    0    0 

Cheethim  Park  Oh.  (2  yre.) 2    8    8 

Qitenheys 2    i  11 

Orosreaor  Stxeet 10    0    0 

LeTeoshulme 1    1    6 

Pendleton 8    7    8 

Ttj^hiwim^  ....,, 5    0    0 

Bnaboloie  OoDgNgaticnid  dh.'"!!!i  5    0    0 

BusholBie  Boad   .m 8  14    9 

WIthington  and  Diibbniy   •....'..'.'.'  2  18    6 

Vansfleld .« 2    4    0 

acargate,  Onion  Aesoent ...« 4    5   2 

HiddletoD,  Providenoe  Oh ISO 

aControae  Auailiary   10  12    0 

Morijjv  St.  lu^oh. ::  1  'g  I 

»SS?rrzrr-v !  ?  § 


New  Brompton 1 10 

Nortbattpton,I>oddiidge  Oh.,Uiiitid 

couecttflB  .. a.... ...**.........•.. ...M....  i  u 

North  Shields,  St.  Andrev*a  Oh.  ...  2  14 

North  Walaham  ...........................  1   7 

Norwioh,  ftinoee  Street  m«....... 15  0 

Oakhill M  W 

Oldham.  Wemeth 1  0 

Onnskirk  .•..•....•m..mm.m...... •....•.••  2  8 

Otiey  ....« - 4, 1 

Oondle 2  2 

Patdey  Bridge ...«  0  10 

Pembury 1 18 

Petatboiough,  Weaigata  Oh.   .........  8 

PoolOf  Skinner  Street .m....m......  * 

Portiahsad,  New  Union  Oh. 2 

Portsmouth,  Bncklano  Oh 1 

PreBton,nearBrigbtoii«01smiontQh,  S 

Bamabottom,ParkOh. 2 

Boehester,  "Vlaee  Oh m.  2 

Botherham  ▲uziUaty — 

ICaabro^  ChapeL 5 

Ximberworth.. 0 

Bugby M.  2 

BytoB-on-Tyne   ...^ 2 


0 
S 
S 

1 
2 

0 
0 

8 

10 
I 

11 


Bnyton  XI.  Towna 0  IS 

Bye,  Watehbell  Street 0" 

Saltatn 4 

Bandon .....m.  l 

Sandwidh   «.  4 

Saxmundham I 

Soarborongh— 

BarOhurdh 8 

South  Oltff 8 

Sonntharpe,  near  Brigg m...  0 

SedflieT 1 

Shdbeld,  Broompaik 5 

Shepton  Ifallet. 1 

Shrewsbury^ 

OaaUeOate    1 

Swan  HiU  3 

Skipton  8 

SUgo  OoDgregatienal  Oh.  «>......  2 

Sontbport.  Oliapel  Street  10 


14 

IS 

S 

0 

2 

10 
ft 
8 
0 

s 

1« 

0 
8 

h 

s 

0 


Sowerl)/ Bridge,  West  Bnd  Oh.  1   0 

Stalbildge 0 

Stanley,  near  Liverpool... m...  2 

Stodkpiartf  HanoTer  Oh. 8 

Stookton>on.T6M,  Yaim  Boad  1 

Stroud,  Bedford  Street  Oh.  8 

Stubbina,  Oongretcatlonal  Oh. 2 

Sattoni*in-Aahileld .«  1 

Thame    ^ —  i 

Totteridge 8 

Truro  I 


7 
2 

i 

10 

e 

0 
5 
4 
0 

10 


Tntbury 0  12 

Upminster »  4   8 

Uabiidge.  Old  Meeting  House .........  2  0 

Wakefield,  Zion  Oh.    6   S 

Walaall,  Veoneabnxy  Boad  ..MM 6  0 

Wamngton,  WyoliflA  Oh. 8  S 

Watford.  Oiarendon  Bd. 8  0 

Wellingborough  8  IS 

Westbury,  OidOoagregationalOh....  1   5 

Westerham  (moiety)  0  10 

Weat  Hartlepool,  Tower  St 8  IS 

Whitby,  West  OlifE 2  11 

Whitoteble S 

Wiladen 1 

Winoanton 1 

Wiuoheombe,  Union  Oh 0 

Wmcnbank  Hail,  near  Sheffleld t 

Wiaalow .M ..M.MM...  1 

Wlrksworth  ....^ 3 

WolTorhampton—  ^  ^ 

Heath  Town 0   6 

Quean  Street »...  ^  0 

WOrtnmg ......•.......♦•.•..•...    *  '*J 

Wotton-under-Udge,  Tabemaala  ^  •  9 

l^yoombe,  Orendun  Street   mm..mm««  >  * 

Wymondham -•  }  IJ 

Tanwuth,  Great 8  18 

7oKkf  Sawn  Oh,  •••••••••.••m«...m«..o*.  o  la 


6 

10 
0 
5 
0 

r 
u 


8 
8 
0 

0 
1 

s 

0 
0 

• 

6 

0 

f 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

s 

6 
9 
8 
0 
8 
S 

s 

0 
0 

6 
2 

i 
0 
4 
T 

S 

0 
0 

s 

0 
0 
8 
0 
6 
6 
0 
0 
S 

s 

0 
8 

0 
8 

0 
8 
0 

0 
0 
8 

0 
8 

« 
T 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
5 

6 

0 
0 
0 
0 

f 

8 
8 


eoRxsiBinioKs. 
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vni. — Contritetm 


From  14^  December^  1881,  to  l^th  January^  1882. 

LONDON. 

0    0 


A  Mend,  foi^  Ontnl 
Africa,  per  Mr.  U. 
Joae*.  500    0    0 


0    0 


8  8.     Cbrrwtjon SCO 

B.M.E.  "~ 

IUt.TIkm.  Taylor 100    0    0 


.100    0    0 


J.  Kemp  Welch,  Esq... 100    0    0 

O.  K.  B.,  per  Mra.  Selfe 

Leoaard   50    0    0 

Do.,  for  Female  lii«- 
Biona 60    0    0 


8.Plala,Eaq.  ... 

O.F.  "White,  Siq. 
Dr.  P.  J.  Wood... 


50    0    0 


50    0    0 
50    0    0 


O.A.WetteiB,Baq....  32    0    0 


Fiieada,  per  BIbt.   J. 
Aadler,  ft>r  Chapel  at 
Lohla,Aiiio7 


ICiM     Strathert,     for 

Schools  at  Caddapah 

Do.»  for  Boy,  W.   B. 

Stmthera,  at  Cud* 

dapah  

Hr.  Joeeph  F.  Sargeat 
Mn.  Joseph  F.  Sargent 

Mr.   and    Mn.    N.  F. 

BobATts   

Do.,  for  OsBtral  Aflrlca 

Mr.  WhlGey,  Edmonton 

TheBari  Dnde 

A  Than'kofllinlag  for 
jpeat  JCerdes,  from 
H.  H.,  ftnr  Central 
AMca   

A  Senior  daia  Teacher 

J.Fenie,  Esq 

Mrs.  C.  Ixwkley   

Mrs.  Johnson,  fbr  Caste 
Olxla*  School,  Coimba- 
tore«  per  Miss  Oeller 

Mr.  J.  Jndd, for  do.... 

B.Hiitt,Esq 

Hammond  Chnbb,  Esq. 

J.  8.  and  FamI17«  for 
Ccatoal  AMca 

Mr.Bleomer 

J.  Alexander,  Esq 

Vnnds  Young,  Esq.  .. 

T.  L.  Deritt,  Ewi 

J.  Moore.Esq 

MlM  Alen  Hanker  •••• 
T.H.eill  Esq 


16    0 


0    0 
0    0 


5    0 
5    0 


0    0 
0    0 


6    0 


0    0 


0    0 


0  e 


14    6 


IS    s 


0    0 


0    0 


a  0 


S    0 


10    0 
1    0 


1    0 


1    0 


1    0 


1    0 


1    0 


1    0 


Her.  J.    C.  BAok,  for 
Central  AfHca  1 


MJm  Eliza  Reynolds  ..100 

A*     TT«      •  •  •«  •«e  •  •  •  •  a  0  0  ••        II    10       V 


Miss      Bennett,       for 
Female  MImlona  ....    0   5   0 


MlssParman, fordo.  ..    0    10 

Ahn^      0omgr9ffutional 

Churth 0  10    0 


AtUlpki  C9Wqi«l 15  15    0 


Bmnuhury  Ch 7 

Avmify  (Middlesex)   . 


7    0 


1    1    0 
OsaulMlbiM.  FarkClulSa    8    9 

WtMt- 


ChrMAurchf 


88    0    0 


Cn>ifdom.  CoUeetion  at 
Meeting  of  Awo- 
ciated  Chnrehes  held 
at  Trinity  Church....  14  16  10 


Maiing.    Anx.,  per  Miss 

Btooghton/or  Female 
Missions... 10    0    0 


F«M«rX0iM 7    3    6 


Orteniffieh  Road   3  10    0 

Hare  Court  Ckaptt  ....    7    6    8 

Hiffhhtry  Park  Ch. 
Yovng  Men's  Mis. 
slonary  Aasociatlott, 
for  Central  Africa   ..25    0    0 


HighgaU.    Aux 10    0    0 

Do.,  for  Cent.  AfHca  110    0    0 

loUworth 4  IS    2 


IriingUm  duvH 8    3  11 

XotuingUm.    Atue 26    8    0 

Da,  Henry   Wright, 
Esq 100    0    0 

Lavondor  SiU.      Stor- 
mont  Boad 1  18    8 


FadHmgUm  Ohapa  ....  34    8    6 

Poplar.  Trinity  Gh.....    9  12    6 

Miehnumd.  Vineyard 
Ch.  Yonng  Women's 
Bible  Glass/or  Female 
Miselons 10    4    9 


Siroaiham  HUL  Ladles' 
Missionary  Working 
Party,  for  Female 
Misstona 12 


0    0 


StirUtomFmrk 


10    0    0 


For  Female 
Missions 3    2 


WimUidon 9    0    4 


OOUNTUT. 
iUsrfMMiMy.  Ckstle  St.  10    1  11 

Aatftkai  Mr.C.Ritth- 
hrook,  for  Transport 
of  Steamer 9   3   0 


Athergtone.     Legacy  of 
the  late  Mr.  W.  Fox..  45   0    • 


Btdworth.  Old  Meeting  10  0  10 
BirmiHfkam.  Anx.  ..174  11  4 
Bradford.    Anx 100    0    0 


Brigp.    Anx 16  14    8 


BrigKton.      Alfred     J. 
Larking,  Esq 6    0    0 

Briggtock , 3    6    8 


Brittot— 

Aux 53  19  10 

Miss  Rrewln/or  Oirls* 
School,  Madras....    5    6    0 

Ladies'  Committee, 
fbr  Calcutta  Train- 
ing Home 75    0    0 


BrtaA«m 6  18    0 

Bromtgrooe 9  II     8 


Com*  Ahbao  and  Oatllo 
BiU  8  18  11 


Chotior.    Aux. — 
K.  S.  Hudson,  Esq.  ..200    0    0 
Do.,    for     Zenana 
Work    50    0    0 


Ckinnor. 
box    .. 


Miss   Saw's 


2  10    0 


Chur^owr 2  14    1 


Ooekheaton.  Prorldence 
Place  Aux 76  10    0 


Crtaton 2    6    6 


Orediton  8    8    0 

J)*rkg.    Anx 127  12    6 


Dno^urif.     Springfield 
Ch 27  19    2 


J[)ouglao—' 

Finch  Hill  Ch 29  14    8 

••  Faith,"      for     the 
Zenana  Mission....    2    0   0 


Dovor.  Donation  "  firom 
an  Old  Freemason"    5    0    0 


BghamSiU.,,. 10  10    0 


ArmoutA.  GlenorchyCh.  2    2    9 

Fatortham.      Collected 
byMisoRUl  1  IS    6 


FUotwood. 


88    7    6 


Oaintbero' 1  10    6 


Aux.. 


18    6    6 


Gr«a<  Wakering    1  19    6 

Ouomatg.    Anx 87  IS    6 


Balifax,    Anx 7  19    3 

Legacy  of  the  late 
Miss  Ssrah  Farnir, 
for  Messrs.  Ingram 
and  Buntriss 100   0   0 


Handoworth 
Harrold  ... 


9  11    4 
8    11 


64 


COVTBIBUTIONS. 


ITaMrAiO.  014  Zndepen- 
dcatCh 2S  10    ft 


Sowdtm.    Anx. 
SmhU,    Aqz... 


ft    1    6 

7ft    0    0 


iTniriMi.    OoBff.Ch.^...  it   I    ft 

JTvlA*   *    •    7 

IpamMk.  Mn.  Haltott, 
terCentnl  AiHc«,per 
CapUlnHor* 10   0 


XtmOtforth.  Tbe  Mli 
Jtaxxaa.... 


JTilffty 


10    0 
110 


Xmfmpocd,  n$ar  Brittot. 
Proceed*  of  Mn.  Tre- 
Ulco't  ChriBtmaa  Tree 
Sals,  /or  Mlatlonary 
YeweloB  Lake  Tbb- 
flBnyilui,  OiBtal 
Aide* 18  10    0 


Zmtmakir*,Wut.  Aux.  00    0    0 

CUreDdoaCh 2  17    0 

BoUyWalkCh. 10    0 

Lttdt.  Anx UC  11  10 

LUtUWaUum 1..  11    111 


after    AddivM 

BoT.  QxmUh  John..    8    0    0 

Long  Hap0.    B«t.  0.  L. 
Gordon,  tor MidigiTarO   6   0 


XnibNf.  Anx. 


It  IS 


MmtuketUr.    Anx.— 

OeacnUFnad UO   0 

for    "Widow**   Fnnd 

(MO  Special  LUt)..  18    4 
Zkm  Chapel » for  Sta« 
dent,     Magercoll 

College ft   0 

So.,      for      Bible 
Woman^agexcoil  19    0 
Chorlton Bond Ch.... lit   0 
Do.,    fbr    Bev.    J. 

Leea.Chlna tft    0 

Do.,  for  BeT.  J.  T. 
8cott,NewOnln«aU   0 

BtoekpoitBoad S  18 

Mia.  u.  Lyon  Tnmv   ft   o 


S   4 


JCire.    Anx. 


Jftw  Miowtptiut 


S    9 


jrw»wirt»-ew-IVii«.  Anx.  M   • 


Vtwptrt  (109  tf  Wight  J, 
United  Cong.  Ohnrch  12    8 


JftHport  Pnfn«l    • 
IFmttm-U'Waie%n 


1ft    1 


3    ft    0 


Anx.  (addl.)   0  10    0 

TlcterlaBoad  24    8    1 

OMOUrttM.  Xn.B7. 
Green's  Xotlien' 
Meeting,  tat  Centeal 
AfMcaa  8teaBMr,per 
CaptalnUoie 2    0    0 


Konpidk.  lirgacyofthe 
late  Mra.  Anne  bealla  1ft  If   0 


Pamenef.    Anx. 
Pvylff.    Anx 


16  18    4 
10    0 


MUUimgt ft    ft    8 

Mtekmttr.    Tinea Ck...  St  IS    8 


Dlrtrtct 
Anx 184  17    S 


Bi^ftr-    Anx 11  IS    t 


Anx 4t  11    9 

MlMM-Tonag too 

A.  CMnrnft  18    9    0 


m.  B0Un$.       DUtrict 
Anx 74    1    1 


St.Iamg  8   0    0 


Sob  as  16 

ft 

BmidwiA.    Anx 27  17 

0 

7 

SKmnuu.     Bcttel   Ch. 
Tonng    Men'a    Bible 
MlaaionAaoelatloa..    t    t 
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By  the  Editob. 

MUCH  has  been  said  of  late  about  the  decay  of  the  old  custom 
of  holding  a  monthly  missionary  prayer-meeting,  and  some 
severe  strictures  have  been  passed  upon  ministers  and  people  for  what 
is  assumed  to  be  their  neglect  of  a  plain  duty.  It  is  said  that  the 
oeasation  of  the  missionary  prayer-meeting  indicates,  or  at  least  it  fore- 
bodes, the  decay  of  the  missionary  spirit.  The  complaint  is  made 
that,  in  the  absence  of  the  missionary  prayer-meeting,  the  most 
natural  and  the  most  suitable  opportunity  of  communicating  mis- 
sionary intelligence  and  of  deepening  sympathy  is  entirely  lost.  And 
the  appeal  is  made,  ''  Commence  your  prayer-meetings  again." 

Are  these  strictures  quite  fair  1  It  is  quite  true  that  in  a  very 
laige  number  of  churches,  especially  in  the  metropolis  and  our 
principal  towns,  the  missionary  prayer-meeting  has  been  given  up. 
But  are  not  the  changed  oonditions  of  our  church-life  sufficient  to 
account  for  this.  Time  was  when  the  missionary  prayer-meeting  was 
almost  the  only  object  which  appealed  to  the  interest  and  sympathy 
of  our  charches ;  but  there  has  been  a  great  change  in  this  respect. 
Kow,  what  with  meetings  for  the  practice  of  psalmody,  teachers' 
meetings,  meetings  of  the  literary  society,  temperance  meetings, 
lectoresi  and  tea-meetings,  it  seems  as  if  some  of  the  younger  members 
of  our  charches  were  never  at  home  in  the  evening.  And  it  is  really 
impossible  to  arrange  for  more  meetings.  Moreover,  why  shoidd 
there  be  special  meetings  to  pray  for  foreign  missions  rather  than 
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for  any  other  branch  of  Ghristian  work  1  And,  if  ereiy  objeot  whibh 
claims  onr  ijmipathy  is  to  have  a  special  evening  in  the  month  Mt 
apart  for  a  prayer-meeting  for  it  alone,  what  hopeless  confoaton  and 
utter  dissipation  of  spiritual  energy  will  be  the  result.  Surely,  it  if 
enough  that  missions  to  the  heathen  should  be  remembered  among 
other  objects  of  interest  to  the  Christian  worshipper  in  onr  oommoa 
supplications.  When  we  pray  for  a  blessing  on  Christian  work,  we 
are  praying  for  missions.  When  we  ask  for  an  outpouiing  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  we  desire  that  the  great  fields  of  heathendom  shooU 
(Jiare  in  the  showers  of  blessing.  When  we  seek  more  of  the  gnoe 
of  holy  consecration  to  the  Lord,  we  expect  that  in  some  cases  this 
consecration  will  be  exhibited  in  dedication  te  foreign  serrioe. 
Surely,  nothing  more  can  be  desired. 

There  is  evidently  considerable  force  in  these  common  argumenU 
against  the  continuance  of  the  missionaiy  prayer-meeting.  At  leas^ 
there  is  enough  of  force  in  them  to  satisfy  many  that  they  are  doing 
rightly  in  discontinuing  the  old  practice.  Yet  they  are  based  upon  s 
mistaken  or  an  imperfect  view  of  the  conditions  of  the  case,  andoagbt 
not  to  have  the  influence  which  they  have  exerted.  We  ask  for  s 
sober  hearing  on  the  other  side,  feeling  sure  that  the  plea  for  th) 
revival  of  this  almost  obsolete  meeting  is  one  which  will  outweigh  sll 
the  arguments  which  can  be  urged  for  its  discontinuance.  Among 
the  reasons  which  present  themselves  in  support  of  the  appeal  we 
make  for  more  frequent  and  more  special  prayer  on  behalf  of  foreiga 
missions  are  the  following : — 

First, — The  workers  cannot  plead  their  own  cause.  The  idea  that 
the  Church  of  Christ  exists  in  the  world,  not  simply  for  its  own  edifi* 
cation,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the  world  for  its  Divine 
Master,  has  beconie  very  commonly  recognised.  Missions  to  the 
heathen  represent  in  its  highest  form  this  aggressive  work,  which  is 
the  witness  of  the  true  life  in  the  Church.  They  are  at  once  the 
largest  and  the  most  difficult  part  of  this  work — the  part,  therefore, 
which  should  awaken  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  occupy  the  largest 
share  in  the  thought  of  the  Church.  Yet  the  nature  of  this  foreign 
mission  work  is  such  that  its  claims  cannot  be  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  churches  without  special  effort  and  arrangement.  Our  Sunday- 
schools  and  our  home  missions  cannot  fail  to  be  prominent  in  the 
eyes  of  the  churches,  because  so  many  of  our  ohuroh  memben  are 
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peiflonally  engaged  in  ihdir  operations.  Bat  the  workers  among  the 
heathen  are  bx  away,  and  oan  only  very  occasionally  present  the 
efadms  of  their  work  to  as  in  personal  statement.  The  conseqaence 
IB  seen  in  the  &ct  that  prayers  of  a  definite  and  earnest  kind  for  the 
Divine  blessing  on  oar  Sanday-Bchools  and  home  missions  are  far 
more  frequent  than  prayers  for  foreign  missions.  In  this,  as  in  other 
things,  the  old  adage  ''oat  of  sight,  out  of  mind,"  is  proved  to  be 
painfully  true.  And  too  many  among  the  members  of  our  churches 
draw  a  distinction  betw3en  the  home  and  the  foreign  work.  The 
Sanday-school  is  their  work,  specially  belonging  to  the  church.  The 
Foreign  Mission  belongs  to  a  distinct  organlBation,  the  Missionary 
Society,  which  they  are  good  enough  to  help  by  a  small  contribution 
when  the  annual  collection  ia  made.  Now,  this  erroneous  and  mis- 
chievous  idea  oan  only  be  corrected  by  making  special  effort  to  bring 
frequently  to  the  remembrance  of  the  Church  those  of  its  workers 
who  are  out  of  sight,  and  who  are  unable  to  plead  for  themselves 
because  they  are  away. 

SeconcL^The  conditions  of  foreign  mission  work  are  such  as  to 
require  special  grace  for  faithful  and  persistent  labour.  More  than 
any  other  worker,  the  missionary  to  the  heathen  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  conscience  and  his  own  spirit  of  consecration.  At  home  many 
influences  are  at  work  to  keep  us  at  our  tasks.  The  stimulus  of 
competition,  the  enthusiasm  of  association,  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  the  social  connections  of  work,  all  combine  to  keep  the 
worker  up  to  his  duty.  But  in  the  far-off  mission-station  who  is  to 
know  how  much  or  how  little  of  steady  work  is  done  1  Who  is  to 
encourage  the  flagging  energy  by  his  sympathy  and  by  the  stimulus  of 
his  example  ?  Who  is  to  correct  the  tendency  to  turn  aside  from 
the  purely  spiritual  to  the  material  connections  of  the  work  1  Who  is 
to  rebuke  the  indolent,  to  counsel  the  ignorant,  or  to  detect  the 
insinoore?  Our  missionaries  have,  as  a  rule,  proved  singularly 
ffdthftil  to  their  calling,  and  have  exhibited  the  reality  of  their 
consecration  in  the  patience  and  the  thoroughness  of  their  work. 
Bat  they  feel  most  keenly  the  lack  of  those  stimulating  and  helpful 
influences  which  are  at  work  at  home.  And  they  very  fairly  appeal 
to  us  to  express  our  sympathy  with  them  by  means  of  prayer.  If 
the  churches  are  alive  to  their  position,  and  intelligently  commend 
them  to  Qod|  the  electric  current  of  spiritual  sympathy  conveyed 
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by  this  line  between  earth  and  heaven  will  flaah  to  them  iwael 
measagea  of  affection,  of  enoouragement,  and  of  all  needful  eonnie^ 
and  they  will  work  more  freely,  more  faithiullyi  and  with  man 
spiritual  power  under  the  influence  of  thia  bleased  commuoity  of 
thought  and  interest. 

Third, — The  nature  of  the  work  in  which  our  miaaionariea  are 
engaged  is  such  as  to  depress  and  deaden  the  spirit  unless  sostatnad 
by  constant  renewal  of  grace.  It  is  sometimes  supposed  that 
contact  with  heathenism  cannot  fail  to  be  a  constant  and  a  suffioieBt 
stimulus  to  earnest  exertion.  But  is  this  supposition  borne  out  hj 
the  common  experience  of  Cliristian  life  at  home!  How  many 
members  of  Cliriatian  churches  come  into  frequent  and  paiofd 
contact  with  the  ignorance  and  the  vice  that  are  to  be  met  with 
daily  in  our  large  towns,  without  being  moved  to  lift  a  finger  or  to 
utter  a  word,  or  to  give  a  fieirthing  towards  effecting  a  change  I  Each 
year  sees  an  ever  lai^ger  number  of  our  countrymen  roaming  over 
the  world  in  the  pursuit  of  business  or  in  search  of  pleasure.  Tb0j 
too  come  in  contact  with  heathenism ;  many  of  them  are  Christian 
men,  and  yet  they  are  rarely  moved  by  what  they  see  and  hear  to 
devote  themselves  to  missionary  work.  It  sometimes  seems  as  if 
there  were  only  an  elect  few  among  the  mass  of  Christians  who 
receive  the  baptism  of  this  special  grace  of  consecration. 

The  fkct  is,  the  nature  of  the  work  is  such  as  to  require  constant 
and  special  grace  to  counteract  its  depressing  influences.  The  initial 
difficulty  of  so  thoroughly  mastering  a  strange  language  as  to  be  aUe 
to  communicate  freely  with  the  people  on  the  most  difficult  topias, 
and  to  make  them  understand  truths  which  they  have  never  heard 
before,  is  one  of  the  least  of  the  trials  which  meet  the  missionary  in 
his  work ;  and  yet  this  is  a  duty  which  requires  exceptional  indoatiy 
and  fidelity  of  purpose  amid  the  strange  scenes  and  numerous  datma 
of  life  in  a  new  country.  Afterwards  come  the  severer  tests  to  loie 
and  faith  and  patience,  caused  by  continual  and  intimate  interoonxae 
with  the  people.  The  moral  atmosphere  in  heathen  lands  is  pdluted 
and  vitiated  to  the  last  degree,  and  must  produce  severe  depnaaiaa 
and  ultimate  insensibility  of  spirit,  unless  the  heart  is  oontinoalfy 
sustained  by  Divine  grace.  The  spiritual  pride  of  those  who  haie 
been  trained  up  in  some  idolatrous  system  of  hoary  antiqui^;  the 
utter  insen^bility  of  those  whose  whole  religious  ideas  have 
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oomprehended  in  a  belief  in  channs  and  in  witchcraft,  and  whose 
minds  have  neyer  been  awakened  to  thought  upon  any  spiritual 
question ;  the  gross  oamaUty  and  rebelliousness  of  the  corrupt  heart ; 
and  the  determined  hostility  of  those  whose  craft  is  endangered  by  the 
coming  of  Chnst^  are  trials  to  fervour  and  faith  and  patience  such  as 
we  in  this  country  can  know  little  of. 

It  is  true  that  the  Lord  who  commissioned  them  never  deserts  His 
faithful  serranta  And  the  earnest  missiouary  discovers  with  peculiar 
joy  the  meaning  of  the  promises,  and  the  wondrous  power  of  com- 
munion with  Ciirist  to  maintain  faith  and  to  keep  the  heart  pure 
and  fresh. 

Bat  ought  we  to  be  content  with  knowing  this  1  They  are  our 
representatives,  courageously  undertaking  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  work  which  the  Church  is  responsible  for.  They  are  in  a  position 
of  peculiar  trial.  They  require  exceptional  supplies  of  grrxe.  Is  it 
not  our  privilege,  as  well  as  our  duty,  to  sustain  them  by  the 
expression  of  our  sympathy,  and  to  refresh  their  wearied  spirits  by 
our  prayers  1 

Fourth, — ^This  work  depends  more  evidently  and  enth*ely  upon  the 
direct  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  any  other  work,  and  united 
prayer  is  the  means  we  are  taught  and  encouraged  to  use  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

The  clause  in  the  Apostles'  Greed,  "  1  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,^ 
seems  to  be  almost  obliterated  in  many  modem  versions.  The  deep- 
rooted  conviction  that  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  essential  to 
produce  conTiction  of  sin  and  to  reveal  the  power  of  Christ  to  the 
heart;  that  there  is  a  certain  baptism  of  the  Spirit  which  is 
requisite  to  quicken  our  message  into  a  living  power  to  convince  and 
to  subdue ;  that  the  most  perfect  oiganisation  and  the  most  laborious 
work  will  fail  to  produce  spiritual  results  unless  the  Pentecostal 
blessing  of  power  from  on  high  he  given — this  is  a  faith  which  seems 
to  he  fast  dying  out  from  many  minds.  The  missionary  to  the 
heathen  cannot  afford  to  f6rget  this  truth ;  he  learns  continually  his 
utter  Impotence  in  the  presence  of  heathenism  when  he  is  not  sus- 
tained and  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Life.  The  secondary  causes 
which  operate  amongst  ourselves  to  predispose  the  mind  and  to 
prepare  the  heart  for  the  reception  of  the  truth  are  entirely  a- want- 
ing in  heathen  lands.    In  their  place  are  usually  found  ioflaences  of 
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the  mcMi  wotiOm  and  powetfbl  kind  openting  in  peniBtent  Hni 
Tioleni  antigoQiim  to  Oiiktiani^.  Ifothing  but  the  pomref  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  simil  to  hreak  down  oppoaiticHi,  to  infnae  the  ipiiit 
of  cooiBge  fa&to  the  heart  of  the  conTart,  and  to  reveal  the  mptenM 
attnetaTOMH  of  (2hriBt. 

The  gift  of  the  Hoty  Spirit  haa  been  piomiaed  in  anawer  to  pnyefi 
and  haa  alvaja  been  aanciatcd  vith  eameet  prayer.  The  times 
of  ferrait  beliering  prayer  have  alwaya  been  timea  of  UeaMd 
aetivity  in  the  Ghnrch  and  of  effectual  oonatraining  power  in  tii0 
worid.  How  can  we  expect  onr  miwyiAna  to  the  heathen  to  anooeed 
nnlesa  we  follow  the  workera  at  every  atep  with  eameat  siq»pliciti(a 
to  God  on  their  behalf.  We  admit  that  their  poaiti'  n  ia  one  of 
pecnliar  trial ;  we  see  that  their  work  ia  one  which  reqnizea  qpeeiil 
grace ;  we  proftn  to  bdieve  that  only  the  powor  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  can  aoffice  to  remove  the  obatades,  to  prepare  the  hearti  of 
the  people,  and  to  reveal  Chriat  in  Hia  gradoua  power  to  save ;  yet 
we  content  oorBelvea  with  an  annnal  sabscription  to  the  fondf  of  the 
SocietjTy  and  an  occaaional  brief  and  general  reference  to  the  heaihea 
in  onr  prayers.  Is  thia  &irt — ^isit  fair  to  the  missionaries,  is  it 
honouring  to  the  Lord,  is  it  good  for  the  churches  themadvesl         ' 

We  do  not  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  meetings.  Ia  it 
not  possible  to  devote  one  week-night  service  in  the  month  to  special 
consideration  of  the  daims  of  miaaionsl  Might  not  the  Sunday 
evening  prayer-meeting  occasionally  be  made  the  opportunity  of 
pleading  for  these  brave  and  much-txied  workers  t  Is  it  really  too 
much  to  expect  that  ministers,  who,  by  their  profession  and  oalliQ^ 
are  set  i^art  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  Church  of  Ohrist  in  its  aggiesaiTS 
work,  will  take  the  trouble  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  needs  of 
the  great  world  of  heathendom  and  with  the  encouraging  facta  oi 
progress  1  Is  prayer  for  the  spread  of  the  Goqpel  in  heathoi  lands, 
and  for  those  who  are  experiencing  the  peculiar  trials  and  difficoltiai 
of  this  work,  so  uninteresting,  or  so  far  out  of  the  range  of  our  thoughts 
that  it  cannot  be  sustained)  One  thing  is  dear :  unless  the  spirit  of 
prayer  is  in  us,  the  spiritual  power  of  our  churches  will  rapidly  dedhiSi 
And  the  first  signs  of  failing  life  will  come  from  the  missJons  we  tif 
to  carry  on  among  theheathen,     ;  ;*"-;«i^>  j^j  «,    ,:  a  -^- 
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Br  THB  Rbv.  J.  D.  Hefburk,  of  Shoshonq. 

[Lake  Kqami  is  situated  bet^^een  the  20th  and  2l8t  parallels  of  south 
Utitade  and  between  meridians  22''  10'  and  23^  30'  east  longitude,  at  a  height  of 
about  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  was  discovered  on  the  1st  of 
August,  1849,  by  Dr.  Livingstone  and  his  fellow-travellers,  Messrs.  Oswell 
and  HusRAT.  In  complianco  with  repeated  invitations  from  the  chief 
Lechvlatebe  and  his  son  and  successor  Morbmi,  the  Rev.  J.  D.  Hepbubn,  of 
Shoseono,  visited  the  district  in  the  early  part  of  1877.  He  was  accompanied 
hj  two  native  evangelists,  Ehukwe  and  Diphtjkwe,  who  had  just  completed 
their  studies  in  the  Moffat  Institution.  The  interest  which  from  the  outset  the 
fiamangwato  Church  has  taken  in  the  movement  resulted  in  the  appointment  of 
four  of  their  number  as  a  deputation  to  their  brethren  and  sisters  now  forming  a 
church  of  some  forty  members  at  the  Lake,  whither,  as  their  leader  and  guide, 
Ur.  Hepburn  once  more  proceeded  in  the  spring  of  last  year.  The  report  of 
this  visit  has  just  reached  the  Directors.] 

WHEN  it  beoame  known  through  the  town  that  four  men — 
Qogakgofii,  Ehoati,  Motlapesi,  and  Rampodu — ^had  been 
wleoted  by  the  ehuroh  to  aoeompany  their  teaeher  on  a  visit  to  the 
Lake,  the  greatest  enthusiasm  prevailed.  Women  began  to  prepare 
corn.  It  was  oleaned,  bruised,  and  sifted,  and  the  meal  dried  in  the 
BUQ.  Then  gifts  of  the  finest  native  meal  were  brought  and  pre- 
Bented  to  the  four  men.  They  soon  had  more  than  they  needed,  and 
more  than  their  wagon  oould  carry,  and  some  was  left  at  home. 
There  would  have  been  no  hardship  in  allowing  them  to  provide 
their  own  food :  all  were  well  able  to  do  it.  Two  of  them  are 
important  men  in  the  town,  and  wealthy.  A  hint  thrown  out  at  one 
of  my  daily  afternoon  Bible-readings,  that  a  suitable  opportunity  for 
showing  good-will  to  Christ  had  arisen,  was  the  oooasion  of  it.  The 
reply  to  the  hint  was  not  less  than  five  hundred  small  gifts  of  meal, 
money,  goats,  sheep,  and  even  three  large  dogs  to  guard  us  from 
wild  animals-Hmd  a  dog  is  an  ox  among  the  Bamangwato ;  they  are 
of  equal  value.  With  the  money  the  men  bought  for  themselves 
coffee,  tea^  sugar,  candles,  soap,  and  many  other  necessary  articles. 
Thirty  trek-oxen  were  lent  for  the  journey.  Presents  of  money  were 
offered  to  myself  also,  but  I  refused  to  receive  it  for  obvious  reasons, 
and  recommended  that  it  be  placed  to  the  church's  funds.  A 
slaughter  ox  was  given  to  me  by  the  chief.  It  made  the  journey  to 
the  Lake  and  back  againi  when  it  waa  sold  with  one  received  by  ^is 
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from  Moremiy  the  ohief  at  the  Lake — ^the  two  for  £12 — ^and  the 
money  handed  oTer  to  the  men  to  meet  certain  ezpenaea  thej  had 
incurred  by  the  joiimey. 

On  Sunday,  March  20th|  before  a  congregation  of  thouaanda,  indad- 
ing  some  of  the  white  faces  of  our  traders,  the  four  men  mm 
formally  sent  to  the  work.  The  service  was  held  at  sunrise.  It  vis 
conducted  by  black  men.  I  sat  as  an  interested  onlooker  wiUi 
other  Europeans.  With  the  usual  order  of  hymns  and  prayer, 
addresses  were  delivered  to  the  people  explaining  the  object  of  the 
meeting  and  the  work  which  was  being  that  day  taken  in  hand.  It 
was  only  now,  they  said,  that  the  duty  which  their  teacher  had  bud 
upon  them  nearly  a  year  before  was  being  acted  upon  of  sending  God'i 
Word  to  the  Lake.  The  chief  and  his  brother  Beretae  now  addnssed 
the  men  themselves,  urging  them  to  do  their  work  with  eamestneM 
and  faithfulness,  and  to  allow  no  evil  report  of  misconduct  to  return 
to  the  town.  Then  the  chief  and  Badittadi,  with  a  number  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  church,  laid  their  hands  upon  thehr  heads,  ind 
the  two  named  offered  prayer  on  their  behalf,  asking  that  ^God 
would  send  them  Himself  by  His  Holy  Spirit." 

The  key-note  of  all  that  was  said  was,  to  quote  the  words  of  Khami, 
''  The  work  in  which  we  are  engaged  to-day  is  not  work  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Bamangwato,  it  is  the  work  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Great  King, 
Jesus  Clirist.  It  becomes  us  to  be  faithful,  to  be  earnest^  to  do  what 
we  are  doing  with  our  hearts  and  not  with  our  lips,  and  to  xqoloe 
that  Ood  has  given  us  such  work  to  do." 

When  the  service  had  ended,  I  stood  up  and  recapitulated  the 
main  points  of  God's  dealings  with  them  as  a  people ;  stated  how  greet 
a  pleasure  it  had  been  to  me  to  witness  the  service  I  had  witaaswd, 
and  how  great  the  pleasure  would  be  to  the  Christian  churches  when 
they  heard  of  it. 

**  Surely,"  said  a  number  of  traders  whom  I  saw  together  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  '^  you  never  expected  to  see  this  sort  of  thing  when 
you  called  us  together  ten  months  ago  1"  ''Tea,"  I  replied,  "I  ex- 
pected it,  and  I  expeot  more  than  this  yet"  ^*  Well,  we  never  did," 
they  answered,  "  we  never  thought  the  Bamangwato  could  be  so  mueh 
in  eamebt  about  mission  work  as  this;  and  when  you  called  upon  as 
that  morning,  we  thought  you  were  certainly  veiy  enthnsisstiG  (o 
expect  them  to  do  what  you  wanted  them  to  do." 
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The  reminder  of  that  Sabbath  I  left  in  the  hands  of  the  people, 
and  a  gloriong  day  they  made  It.  The  servloes  were  continued  almost 
without  intermission  until  after  sunset.  They  said  they  oould  not 
get  enough,  and  when  the  day  was  done  they  had  never  been  so  filled. 
The  people  went  about  with  a  briskness  quite  unusual  to  them.  In 
the  sftemoon  they  prepared  a  very  happy  surprise  for  me.  The 
children  must  have  their  hands  in  that  day's  work,  as  they  said,  that 
they  might  remember  it  when  they  were  men  and  women.  The  idea 
was  their  own.  I  had,  of  course,  told  them  often  about  our  Sunday- 
schools  at  home,  and  often  shown  them  the  children's  Magazine,  and 
often  told  them  of  the  children's  gifts  to  missions,  but  not  then,  for 
somehow  the  idea  was  not  in  my  mind.  I  was  preparing  for  my 
European  congr^atlon,  when  they  came  to  my  study  door  to  say, 
"We  have  brought  the  children's  gifts  for  you  to  count."  You  may 
be  sure  I  did  not  fail  to  let  them  know  how  glad  I  was  that  they  had 
put  their  hands  to  God's  work.  We  counted  and  found  a  total  of 
£12  lis. :  one  sovereign,  eleven  half-crowns,  thirteen  two-shillings, 
one  himdred  and  twenty  shillings,  one  hundred  and  three  sixpences, 
and  twenty-four  threepences,  or  two  hundred  and  seventy-two  gifts 
in  all ;  and  their  faces  beamed  with  the  gladness  of  their  hearts. 

It  will  not  be  thought  that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  Bama- 
ngwato  have  taken  up  mission  work  is  an  indication  that  the  work  of 
Christianising  the  Bamaugwato  town  is  a  work  completed.  It  is 
simply  the  breaking  forth  of  the  Christian  life  of  an  infant  Christian 
church  growing  up  in  the  veiy  heart  of  a  profoundly  heathen  town. 
I  should  not  like  that  flMst  to  be  lost  sight  of.  Heathenism  possesses 
depths  so  profound,  and  forms  so  repulsive,  against  which  an  infant 
church  must  do  battle  for  its  existence,  that  we  should  not  greatly 
wonder  if  it  needs  much  of  that  care  which  Paul  exercised  over  the 
Corinthian  and  Galatiaa  churches,  and  exhibits  something  of  their 
failings  and  forms  of  life. 

On  the  way  to  the  Lake  we  visited  many  small  towns,  and  preached 
to  poor,  Oospel-hungry  people.  Hungry  and  unfed  1  There  was  only 
here  and  there  a  town  where  the  people  did  not  press  us  with  the 
question :  "  When  will  you  come  and  teach  us  1 "  When  the  news  of  our 
arrival  reached  the  town  of  Batauana,  Moremi  and  a  number  of  his 
people  came  riding  out  to  meet  us,  accompanied  by  the  European 
traders  of  the  station.     They  received  us  with  many  expressions  of 
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gladnoBB  and  smpriBe.  They  bad  heard  of  my  efforts  to  atir  op  fte 
Bamangvato  on  their  behalf,  and  it  had  made  their  hearts  glad,  bat 
not  because  they  hoped  soon  to  see  me  ooming  with  Bamangwato  to 
teaoh  them,  for  they  knew  how  much  their  unhealthy  district  ii 
dreaded  by  them,  and  they  had  oonoluded  that  Bamangwato  would 
never  come  among  them  for  that  purpose.  Their  gladness  arose 
from  the  CTidence  it  gave  them  that  I  had  not  forgotten  them  nor 
cast  them  off,  and  that  I  would  find  some  means  of  going  to  teach 
them  yet  myself  personally.  We  found  a  number  of  earnest  spirits 
who  were  rendering  Khukwe  much  assistance  in  the  work.  In  the 
afternoon  of  the  day  of  our  arrival  (Saturday)  we  held  a  meeting  for 
mutual  encouragement  and  prayer.  It  was  a  meeting  at  which 
every  one  present  was  deeply  solemnised  by  the  consciousness  of  the 
presence  of  God.  Near  its  conclusion,  and  whilst  we  were  engaged 
in  subdued,  fervent  prayer  for  the  outpouring  of  God's  Holy  Spirit 
upon  the  people  and  ourselves  in  the  work  we  were  about  to  com- 
mence, our  hearts  were  lacerated  by  hearing  the  heavy  blows  of  s 
rhinoceros-hide  whip  and  the  screams  and  earnest  cries  for  merejr 
unheeded  by  the  cruel  oppressor.  Every  space  for  breathing  time 
we  could  hear  the  trembling,  quiveiing  voice  of  the  victim  piteonslyt 
vainly  pleading,  followed  by  the  rapid,  horridly  merciless  whip,  which 
valued  down  blows  until  the  master  who  wielded  it  had  to  stop  sgsin 
for  another  breathing  space.  This  he  repeated  furiously  until  he  ex- 
hausted himself  and  his  arm  had  no  longer  power  to  strike,  and  then 
there  was  only  to  be  heard  the  low,  sobbbg  murmuring  of  an  almost 
dying  man.  Gladly,  oh,  how  gladly !  if  it  had  been  possible,  I 
would  have  bought  that  poor  slave,  and  have  taken  him  away  and 
dressed  his  bleeding  wounds  and  oomfortel  his  hopeless  heart; 
but  I  thought  it  better  not  to  attempt  it,  lest  it  should  creates 
prejudice  against  me  and  injure  my  work  from  its  very  commence^ 
ment  It  would  have  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  might  be 
antagonistic  to  my  work  a  weapon  which  they  would  not  have  been 
slow  to  use.  It  might,  and  in  all  probability  would,  have  been  a 
failure  to  attempt  it,  for  the  master  would  hardly  have  allowed  me 
to  take  away  an  exhibition  of  his  merciless  cruelty.  My  heart 
bled,  and  I  could  only  give  a  sleepless  night  to  piijv. 
Would  that  poor  slave  be  alive  in  the  morning  1  If  he  were  not  be 
would  not  be  the  first  I  had  known  to  be  whipped  to  de^th  for  soma 
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oomparativdy  inslgnifioant  fault  ^^nd  yet  there  are  men  who  have  had 

a  Christian  education  who  will  defend  this  slavery.    I  know  a  man 

who  argued  this  very  question  with  a  Christian  brother  trader,  and  not 

loog  afterwards  had  the  terrible  ordeal  inflioted  upon  him  of  seeing 

twenty-Dine  Masarwa  shot  down  close  to  his  wagons,  and  with  all  his 

efforts  he  could  not  save  one.    What  fault  had  they  committed? 

They  had  gone  to  get  the  meat  which  the  trader  had  killed,  and  their 

niasters  shot  them  down  without  mercy.    It  was  an  argument  which 

ought  to  have  clenched  the  question  of  slavery  for  him  for  ever  if  he 

had  the  heart  of  a  man  still  in  him,  and  I  believe  he  had.    It  is  the 

only  way  to  make  the  lazy  nigger  work,  is  the  all  conclusive  argument, 

and  it  is  right  to  make  him  work :  as  if  it  could  be  right  to  make  one 

lazy  nigger  work  in  order  that  another  lazy  nigger  might  lie  idle;  and 

that  is  what  it  comes  to  when  men  argue  for  black  man's  slavery. 

The  next  morning,  Sunday,  May  Ist,  I  discoursed  on  the  great 
meroy  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  dwelling  upon  it  at  great  length,  until 
I  felt  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  had  warmed  to  it ;  and  then  I 
drew  the   contrast  of  cruelty  in  whatever   form,  and   especially 
denounced  cruelty  to  their  wives,  who  were  their  equals ;  cruelty  to 
their  children,  who  were  their  own  flesh  and  blood ;  cruelty  to  their 
Blaves,  who  bore  God's  image,  and  for  whom  Christ  died  equally  with 
themselves;  and  I  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  taking  the  bones  and 
flesh,  the  marrow  and  sinew,  which  God  had  given  to  another  man, 
and  using  them  as  if  they  were  their  own  without  any  payment  in 
return.    I  did  not  speak  mincingly,  and  I  did  not  spare  the  Batauana 
slave-holders.   But  I  did  not  forget  that  there  was  another  side  of  the 
question  to  be  considered ;  and,  as  I  knew  that  I  had  a  large  number 
of  fiakoba  slaves  hearing  me,  I  told  them  I  should  return  to  the 
subject  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  I  had  a  word  specially  for  them. 
I  then  went  and  lay  down  for  an  hour  on  a  skin  flat  on  my 
hack  in  the  shade  of  Khukwe's  house,  for   I  was  very  tired  with 
our  hard  week,  of  almost  night  and  day  travelling,  ending  with 
the  two  trying  nights  in  the  tsetse  fly ;  and  my  companions  in  labour 
were  so  thoroughly  tired  that  the  whole  duties  of  the  day  devolved 
upon  me.    Ehukwe  we  found  without  any  voice  to  spesJ^  above  a 
whisper  from  a  very  bad  cold;  Dlphukwe,  however,  read  Scripture 
for  me,  and  some  one  gave  out  the  hymns.    But  God  strengthened 

me  for  my  work,  aa  He  has  done  many  a  thne  in  like  circumstances. 

<    — 
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I  was  soon  told  tbat  tbe  people  bad  gathered  ugafD,  for  they  were 
aDidoQS  to  hear  me.  I  went  and  took  np  the  subject  for  the  masten 
against  the  sezyants,  showing  how  it  was  possible  for  the  servant  to 
be  cruel  to  his  master,  especially  for  a  bad  servant  to  injure  the 
property  of  a  good  master;  and  telling  them  that  I  had  not  come 
to  teach  them  to  rebel  against  their  masters,  but  to  teach  master 
and  servant  to  do  that  which  is  just  and  right ;  and,  after  produdng 
Scriptural  illustrations,  I  concluded  by  eamestly  enforcing  upon 
them  Peter's  doctrine,  as  being  emphatically  the  word  of  the  GosfA 
to  them. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  town  to  talk  over  the 
subject  of  my  two  discourses.  Great  indignation  was  ezpresMd 
against  the  man  who  had  been  so  cruel  to  his  slave  on  Saturday 
night.  It  did  not,  perhaps,  spring  from  any  deep  sense  of  sympathy 
with  the  slave,  so  much  as  from  a  feeling  of  shame  that  my  first 
night's  experience  among  them  should  have  been  what  it  was;  and 
yet  it  is  only  fair,  and  no  more  than  true,  to  state  that  a  change  is 
coming  over  the  minds  of  the  Batauana  respecting  the  treatment  of 
slaves.  One  man  has  taught  his  Masarwa  to  read,  and  they  are 
able  to  read  so  well  that  they  teach  Batauana  in  the  schools.  Still 
I  by  no  means  wish  to  imply  that  the  neck  of  slavery  has  been 
broken.  It  is  far,  very  far,  from  that  yet.  But  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel  by  the  Batauana  themsdves  to  the  Bakoba  and  Maaarwa 
must  l^iad  to  that  in  the  end.  In  fact,  the  Batauana  have  been  led, 
in  the  wonderful  providence  of  God,  to  step  out  upon  a  course  rf 
conduct  with  reference  to  the  Gospel,  the  end  of  which  is  hidden 
from  their  own  ken,  and  which  I  should  deem  it  imprudent  to 
venture  to  predict  with  positiveness.  We  can  only  say  we  know 
where  it  ought  to  end,  and  when  it  would  end,  if  they  went  steadOy 
forward,  and  turned  not  aside  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left* 
But  there  is  One  who  knows,  who  can  see  the  end  from  the  beginnings 
and  we  know  that  His  purposes  shall  stand.  It  is  at  least  a  veiy 
remarkable  thing  that  Batauana  Christianity  should  have  taken  the 
shape  it  has  from  its  first  commencement. 

/  {To  be  ecmimued,) 
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MR.    WILLIAM  SIMPSON,   F.E.G.S.,  in   his  work  entitled 
"  Meeting  the  Sun  :  a  Journey  All  Bound  the  World  "  (Long- 
mans, 1874),  thus  refers  to  the  Girls'  School  in  Peking : — 

"  I  visited  a  Girls'  school  belonging  to  the  London  Missionary  Societ}', 
which  had  been  founded  in  18G5  by  a  French  lady,  who  happened  at  that 
lime  to  visit  a  boys*  school  in  a  great  state  of  excitement.  They  Trero 
expelling  a  pupil,  and,  on  making  inquiries,  it  turned  out  that  the  delin- 
quent was  a  girl,  who,  anxious  for  knowledge,  had  disguised  herself  as  a 
boy.  This  child  became  the  first  pupil  when  the  new  school  was  opened. 
It  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Edkins.^  A  Chinese  woman  acts  as 
matron,  and  the  teacher  is  a  Manchoo,  well  qualified  for  the  post,  who  was 
bom  and  brought  up  as  a  gentleman,  but  is  now,  like  many  Manchoos,  in 
reduced  circumstances.  Reading,  writingj  arithmetic,  geography,  music, 
sewing,  &c.,  are  taught,  and  in  the  missionary  school  religious  education  is 
also  given. 

''Tlie  task  of  sketching  the  school,  the  various  costumes,  and  the  modes  in 

,  which  the  girls  wear  the  hair  occupied  me  some  time.     Mrs.  Edkins  took 

advantage  of  it  to  make  me  recount  to  them  some  of  the  details  of  what  I 

saw  in  Jerusalem,  which  she  translated.    They  followed  every  particular 

with  great  interest,  and  were  evidently  familiar  with  most  of  the  places. 

Mrs.  Edkins  afterwards  told  them  of  other  ports  of  the  world  I  had  visited, 

and  said,  *  Why,  this  gentleman  has  been  all  over  the  world  ;  there  is  no 

place  he  has  not  been  to.*     One  of  the  girls  looked  up  with  an  arch  smile. 

She  had  in  her  thoughts  discovered  a  region  I  had  not  yet  seen,  and  said, 

'  He  has  neyer  been  to  Paradise  ! '     I  was  much  pleased  with  the  idea,  and 

liked  her  expression  in  saying  it.     The  twinkle  of  her  small  eye  conveyed 

the  idea  of  humour,  and  one  could  imagine  a  very  slight  infusion  of  what  we 

call  *  chaff.'   In  the  same  spirit  I  was  inclined  to  bid  our  interpreter  say  : — 

*  For  he  on  honey  dew  hath  fed, 
And  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise,' 

but  what  the  musical  lines  of  Coleridge  would  have  become  when  translated 
into  Fekin  Chinese  it  would  be  hard  to  tell,  so  the  answer  was,  ^No,  but  I 
hope  that  some  day  I  may  go  there.' 

"  Seeing  some  of  the  girls  with  compressed  feet,  I  asked  why  it  was  allowed 
in  such  a  school.  The  answer  was,  that  they  were  Chinese,  and  if  they 
allowed  their  feet  to  grow  it  might  interfere  with  their  matrimonial 
prospects — that  no  one  of  their  own  class  would  marry  them — and  that  it 
would  be  wrong  to  place  them  at  such  a  disadvantage  in  life,  as  worse 
results  might  follow.  The  Procrustean  bed  is  a  very  old  dnd  worn-out 
simile,  but  one  is  ahnost  justified  in  applying  it  here  to  a  custom  which 
literally  cuts  off  a  few  inches  of  the  human  body." 

•  Mrs.  Edkins  di^d  in  December,  1877.  The  school  has  since  been  under  the 
charge  of  the  other  ladies  in  the  mission. 
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Bt  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Huckett. 

WE  reached  Antananariro  on  the  llth  Noyember.  1880|and 
were  most  warmly  received  by  the  mlBsionaries.  The  Imerioa 
District  Committee  appointed  ua  to  Ambohibeloma,  a  station  left 
vacant  some  time  previously  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Peili  to  Antana- 
narivo. But  as  Ampamarinina,  the  church  of  which  Mr.  Briggs  bu 
charge,  is  generally  considered  the  mother-church  of  Ambohibeloma, 
it  was  thought  well  that  I  should  be  introduced  to  the  people  there, 
and  acccrdiugly,  the  first  Sunday  in  the  New  Year,  I  made  my  first 
attempt  at  preaching  in  Malagasy^  at  Ampamarinana.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  state  what  my  feelings  were  on  that  occasion^  it  ii 
enough  to  say  that  I  managed  to  make  myself  understood  for  a  little 
more  than  fifteen  minutes.  I  was  amazmgly  impressed  with  the 
cleanliness  and  the  attentiveness  of  the  congregation,  and  this  latter 
impression  has  ever  remained  with  me,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  the 
former  has  sufiered  a  considerable  change.  In  the  capital  the  people 
are,  as  a  matter  of  course,  more  dvilisedi  educated,  and  dean  than  in 
the  country.  In  fact,  the  best  side,  of  Malagasy  life,  in  every  respect^ 
is  exhibited  in  Antananarivo.  Well,  having  made  a  beginning,  I 
continued  preacidng  about  Antananarivo  until  the  end  of  Janoarj, 
when  we  moved  to  our  station. 

Ambohibeloma  is  about  thirty  niiles  from  the  capital,  whioh, 
according  to  the  mode  of  travelling  here,  is  a  long  day*s  journey. 
We  shall  never  forget  the  day ;  we  started  about  seven  a.m.,  and 
about  eight  the  rain  began  to  come  down  in  torrents,  and  ocmtinued 
the  whole  day,  and  not  having  good  madntosh  dothing  with  na  we 
soon  were  saturated,  and  remained  in  that  state  until  we  reached  oar 
destination. 

Close  to  Ambohibdoma  there  Is  a  river  which  can  usually  be 
Grossed  by  the  men,  but  on  this  day  the  river  had  swollen  lo 
immensely  that  the  men  could  not  cross  it,  nor  was  there  any  boat 
to  oarry  us  over.  We  were  in  considerable  difficulty ;  the  men  jeb- 
bevsd  a;way  to  us  very  rapidly,  but  we  could  not  understand  them. 
However,  at  last  I  managed  to  make  then&  understand  that  thej 
were  to  go  and  fetch  a  boat  at  the  nearest  place  where  one  oould  be 
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found,  ud  we  vcmld  wtii  lin  them.  So  they  pUoed  ns  down  In  the 
long  wet  gma,  and  went  In  Bearoh  of  a  boat,  which  In  due  oonne  th^ 
found,  and  took  us  OTer  after  keeping  ub  wuting  about  two  houn. 

I  mention  this  that  It  may  be  undentood  how  reiy  delighted  we 
were  when  we  found  ourBelTCS  ineide  the  nuBalon-honse  at  Ambo> 
hibeloma.  We  are  thankful  we  were  sent  there,  as  we  gained 
ezperienoe  in  work  which  vill  no  doubt  be  Invaloable  to  us  here 
(at  flanarantaoa).  The  miaaion  at  Ambohibeloma  la  oomparatirely 
a  freeh  one.  As  it  was  iMgun  only  a  few  years  ago,  wo  could  not 
expect  to  find  the  natives  so  adranoed  as  in  those  mlmiona  which 
have  been  eatabliahed  longer.    We  found  that  a  great  deal  of  real 


earnest  work  had  been  done  by  out  predecessors,  but  that  then 
remained  much  hard,  rongh,  and  diffionlt  work  to  be  done  to  keep 
the  misdon  In  a  flourishing  state.  The  mission  was  divided  into 
three  main  departments— (I)  The  medical ;  (2)  The  chnrehes ; 
(3)  The  schools. 

TBI  UmiOAL  WOBK 

took  up  a  great  amount  of  time,  and  was  a  powerful  means  of  doing 
good.  The  people  seemed  to  think  that  if  we  oould  do  them  good 
phyidoaOy,  we  were  more  worthy  of  their  trust  In  refbrenoa  to 
apliltntl  matters.  The  greater  part  of  my  mornings  and  aftaraoom 
waa  employed  in   this  work  (excepting  the  days  I  went  into  the 
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ooimtiy).  Afflicted  and  iojured  people  were  brought  to  me,  and  I 
attended  to  tkem  and  gave  them  medicine  (as  far  as  I  was  able). 
Many  were  the  pleasing  instances  of  appreciation  we  received  from 
the  people.  Persons  who  had  received  good  from  us  brought  varioiu 
presents.  Some  of  the  cured  brought  fowls,  and  others  fruit,  and 
some  offered  us  money.  In  this  way  we  were  able  to  get  the 
afifectlons  of  the  people,  and  point  them  to  the  Qreat  Physician  who 
alone  could  heal  their  spiritual  disorders.  Not  only  did  I  see 
patients  at  home,  but  whenever  I  visited  a  church  in  the  counfry 
numbers  of  people  were  brought  to  me,  after  the  service,  who  needed 
medical  help.  But  I  also  discovered  through  this  department  of 
work  how  deeply  seated  are  some  of  the  superstitions  of  the  people. 
For  instance,  I  have  known  a  woman  to  keep  an  old  decayed  tooth, 
that  I  had  extracted,  as  a  charm  to  keep  away  tooth-ache,  &o.,  in 
the  future.  Another  instance  was  that  of  a  man  to  whom  I  had 
given  medicine  carefully  preservbg  instead  of  drinking  it.  On 
inquiring  the  reason  of  this,  I  was  told  that  he  kept  it  in  his  house 
to  keep  away  the  "aretin-olona''  (disease  of  the  people  or  contagions 
disease).  And  no  doubt,  had  I  known  the  Malagasy  language  better, 
I  might  have  discovered  many  similar  instances  to  these  two.  Bat 
passing  from  the  medical  I  come  to  speak  of 

TBB  CHtrBOHES. 

There  were  eighty  churches  in  the  Ambohibeloma  district,  varybg 
in  size  and  condition.  Some  were  large  and  substantially  built, 
whilst  others  were  small  and  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  But  in 
nearly  all  the  churches  that  I  visited,  there  were  exceedingly  large 
congregations.  The  people  were,  without  exception,  attentive,  and, 
for  a  district  like  Ambohibeloma,  fairly  respectable;  but  I  was 
deeply  pained  to  find  how  hard  it  was  to  move  the  hearts  of  these 
people.  They  went  to  church  because  they  were  told  to,  or  to  see 
the  new  missionary.  And  were  they  questioned  afler  the  service^ 
no  matter  who  was  the  preacher,  I  doubt  whether  more  than  a 
dozen  could  be  found  able  to  repeat  the  text  or  remember  anything 
at  all  about  the  sermon. 

It  was  usually  my  practice  to  visit  two,  and  sometimes  three,  of 
these  churches  on  the  Sunday,  preach  a  short  sermon,  and,  utterly, 
give  the  pastor  and  deacons  a  little  personal  advice  as  well. 
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The  first  Sonday  in  the  month  I  used  to  preach  at  Ambohibeloma, 
preside  at  the  Lord's  Sapper,  and  afterwards  preach  at  some  near 
church  in  the  country.  Every  Sunday,  except  the  first,  I  was  away 
from  home  from  about  eight  in  the  morning  until  six  in  the  eyening, 
visiting  different  churches.  And  this  work  was  exceedingly 
enjoyable,  for,  although  there  was  much  that  was  disheartening, 
there  was  also  a  great  deal  to  stimulate  and  encourage  me. 

As  an  example  of  the  indifference  of  some  of  the  pastors,  I  may 
mention  that  on  one  occasion  I  went  unexpectedly  to  the  town  of 
Fiadlinana,  and,  to  my  surprise,  when  I  reached  there  I  found  no 
congregation  at  all  assembled.  The  pastor  was  in  his  house,  probably 
asleep,  some  of  the  people  were  working  in  their  gardens,  others 
lonngiug  about  in  dirty  lambas.  When  it  was  rumoured  that  I  had 
arrived  a  congregation  was  soon  collected  together,  and  the  pastor 
made  a  long  apology,  which  I  could  not  understand,  but  probably 
excusing  himself  and  the  people.  These  facts  alone  will,  I  think, 
show  that  Ambohibeloma  needs  not  only  one,  but  even  more 
missionaries  to  look  after  these  churches,  to  say  nothing  of  the  other 
work. 

Shortly  before  we  gave  up  the  care  of  Ambohibeloma  we  arranged 
for  some  special  evangelistic  services  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Ambohibeloma  district.  Three  popular  Malagasy  preachers  were 
secured  and  sent  out  from  the  capital  to  hold  central  meetings ;  I  was 
not  able  to  be  with  them  at  all  the  meetings,  but  I  joined  them  for  a 
week,  and  each  dc^  during  that  week  we  held  large  gatherings  of 
people,  from  six  to  ten  churches  coming  together.  The  plan  adopted 
was  for  one  preacher  to  keep  ahead  of  us  by  a  day's  journey,  and 
beat  up  the  people  so  that  they  should  be  aware  of  our  approach,  and 
the  rest  to  stay  to  exhort  them.  My  experience  here  is,  of  course, 
yery  limited,  but  I  never  saw  Malagasy  congregations  so  moved  as 
these  were.  The  people  sat  for  three  and  four  hours  listening  to 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  then  were  loth  to  go  home.  But,  what  is 
of  most  importance,  I  have  heard  from  several  quarters  that  these 
meetings  were  a  powerful  means  of  doing  good :  many  of  the  churches 
haye  been  completely  revived  by  them.  Before  I  pass  from  the 
ohurches  I  should  mention  that  there  are  five  native  evangelists 
doing  a  good  and  noble  work  in  the  district.  Four  of  these  are  sup- 
ported by  the  Society,  and  one  by  a  Sunday-school  in  England. 
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in  some  mipects  fonn  the  most  important  branch  of  the  work  at 
Ambohibdoma.  There  is  one  attached  to  most  of  the  churcheSi  and 
about  forty  of  these  receive  pecuniary  help  from  the  Lond<Hi 
Missionaiy  Society. 

Although  schools  existed  and  large  nnmbers  of  children  met 
together  to  learn,  they  could  not  be  said  to  be  in  a  thriving  or 
satisfactory  condition — as  a  matter  of  course  making  a  few  excep- 
tions* This  was,  in  all  probability,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  for  the  most  part  were  exceedingly  uneducated  men.  They 
were  just  able  to  read  a  little,  and  perhaps  write  a  little  upon  a 
slate ;  and  some  of  them  were  exceedingly  indolent.  On  two  occasions 
when  I  visited  schools  unexpectedly,  I  found  no  scholars  at  all 
assembled,  and  the  teacher  away  visiting  his  friends ;  and  yet  both 
these  teachers  filled  in  the  whole  of  the  duties  in  the  Monthly 
Register,  and  brought  it  to  me  at  the  end  of  the  month  expecting  to 
receive  the  usual  allowance. 

When  I  saw  the  real  state  of  things,  following  in  the  steps  of  my 
predecessors  I  at  once  fixed  upon  some  central  town  which  was  sur- 
rounded  by  a  number  of  schools,  and  gathered  the  children  together 
and  gave  them  a  little  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  arithmetiCi 
and  tonic  sol-fa.  I  had  three  such  centres,  to  which  I  paid 
fortnightly  visits,  and  was  about  to  add  a  fourth.  I  believe  these 
meetings  did  good,  as  they  afibrded  me  a  means  of  testing  the  progiess 
made  by  the  children ;  but  my  stay  at  Ambohibeloma  was  too  short 
to  permit  me  to  see  the  result  I  wished  to  attain  by  these  meetings. 
In  addition  to  my  work  was  the  work  Mrs.  Huckett  was  doing 
among  the  women  and  girls  at  Ambohibeloma.  Twice  a  week  she 
had  a  large  dass  of  girls  and  women  from  the  town,  and  taught  them 
to  sew,  and  every  Friday  met  the  girls  and  women  from  the  oountry 
for  the  same  purpose.  And  we  were  amazed  to  find  how  strong  an 
attachment  had  sprung  up  in  the  hearts  of  these  people  for  Mis. 
Huckett,  which  was  exhibited  when  we  told  them  we  were  going  away. 

Ambohibeloma  will  always  have  a  very  warm  place  in  my  heart, 
although  I  was  only  there  so  short  a  time.  We  stayed  some  time  in 
the  oapital  on  our  way  down  here,  during  which  I  had  ohaige  of  the 
Normal  School  in  addition  to  Ambohibeloma.  We  left  the  capitsl  en 
September  27tb|  and  reached  Hanarantsoa  on  October  6tb,  1881. 
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Hj  th£  Kkv.  Juaa  Sadlsb,  of  AMor. 
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TN  nothing  ia  the  ignorance  tUi, 
and  miseiy  of  heathenism  mora 
manifest  than  in  the  condition  of 
.  women  in  China  j  and  in  nothing, 
therefore,  doet  Christianity  appear  to 
mora  advantage  than  In  the  work  of 
instraoting,  reformiog^  and  blessing 
them. 

BIETn. 

Let  ua  enter  a  house  where  a  little 
girl  has  jtist  been  bom.  Something  ia 
evidently  the  matter;  the  faUier 
looks  gloomy,  vexed,  and  disap- 
pointed.    We   ask,    "Is  the   ohUd 

dead  t "— "  No."    "Whv.   then,   are 
chaum  TOWARD  OFT  EVIL  wiBira  "*"'         ""•         ""J'   T*^   *™ 
reuu  A  iiuiDB.  you    grievedt  "—"Because  it  is   a 

girl."  "Don't  you  like  girls )"—" No ;  they  are  of  no  use." 
There  is  somethmg  ominous  in  his  looks.  They  mean  the  death 
of  the  little  one,  to  which  the  mother  has  consented.  Why 
does  he  take  into  his  left  hand  a  quanUty  of  dry  rioe,  and 
with  his  right  make  It  Into  a  pellet  1  In  order  to  ohoke  the 
little  infant.  In  some  cases  it  is  preferred  to  oauaa  death  by 
■mothering.  We  turn  aaide  to  a  young  man  of  tlie  fiuaily,  and  ask, 
"  Is  not  this  killing  of  infant  girls  a  very  hard  thing  1 "  "  Yea,"  he 
■ays,  "  &ther  oame  in  to  kill  my  little  sister  and  tried  to  do  it  by 
■mothering.  She  waa  a  strong  ohild,  and  writhed  to  get  away  from 
him,  BO  that  bis  hand  trembled.  He  tried  a  second  time  and  a  third 
with  the  same  result.  At  last  he  let  her  live."  Sometimes  the  death 
of  the  Innocent  but  hated  in&nt  girl  is  caused  in  other  ways.  I  was 
gf^ag  into  my  house  one  day  and  saw  some  of  onr  students  driving 
•way  a  dog  finnn  a  pit.  I  asked,  "What  are  yon  doing t"  They 
gavameno  answer,  bo  I  went  to  look,  and  saw  a  parcel,  the  outiddetrf 
which  waa  ooarBO,  dirty  matting.  One  end  of  It  was  open.  A  child's 
head  was  there.  The  top  cf  it  was  eaten  off  by  the  dog,  and  the 
brains  a^peaied.    I  aaw  the  white  mass  and  tamed  away  as  the 
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stadants  had  done.  Then  I  went  for  a  man  to  bring  a  Chinese  ipade 
and  do  a  work  of  mercy  in  digging  a  litUe  graye  and  buying  the 
little  outoast.    He  did  not  seem  willing,  bnt  was  at  last  persuaded. 

Sometimes  these  helpless  babies  are  put  out  into  the  roadside  to 
live  (or  die,  as  passers-by  may  oare.  A  friend  of  mine  found  that 
there  was  something  yery  disagreeable  outside  of  his  honsot  <^d  went 
to  see  what  it  was.  It  turned  out  to  be  one  ot  these  little  bodies 
going  to  deoay.  We  have  even  heard  of  an  infant  girl  being  bunud 
to  death.  Some  people  were  going  by  a  blacksmith's  house  and 
heard  cries  as  of  a  child  in  agony.  They  went  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  found  a  father  burning  to  death  his  own  childy  becaoae 
he  considered  that  in  this  way  he  could  drive  away  a  bad  spirit 
which  (he  thought)  had  caused  the  birth  of  girls  instead  of  boys  in 
his  family.  Those  on-lookers  could  coolly  stand  by  and  see  hun 
making  the  fire  laiger  until  the  poor  little  creature  was  a  charred 
corpse.  Heathenism  in  Oliina  means  the  want  of  that  publio  opinion 
which  in  this  countiy  makes  the  killing  of  any  child^  ever  so  little, 
to  be  judged  as  the  crime  of  murder.  Hence  the  magistrates  take  no 
oare  to  prevent  infanticide.  If  you  go  to  preach  to  a  heathen  erowd, 
and  speak  of  this  killing  of  little  girls  as  a  crime,  you  will  be  laughed  at 

Sometimes  in  China  you  meet  with  a  foundling  house  for  gathering 
in  these  unhappy  outcasts.  We  went  to  see  the  one  established  at 
Amoy.  It  was  a  most  awful  sight^filled  with  babies,  all  like  little 
old  women.  Their  appearances  showed  a  distressing  want  of 
nourishment  and  cleanliness.  We  have  never  forgotten  the  nght, 
and  can  only  think  of  it  with  a  feeling  of  sickness.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  for  the  poor  children  to  have  passed  away  to  Ck>d, 
instead  of  existing  in  such  a  state  of  living  death ;  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  if  they  live  to  grow  up  they  are  gladly  got  rid  of  to 
any  who  apply  for  them,  although  often  for  the  worst  of  purposes. 
Even  the  nurses  looked  wretched.  These  varioua  miseries  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  want  of  principle  often  shown  in  heathen 
arrangements,  especially  by  a  system  of  farming  out  the  ofiBoes  <rf 
such  institutions,  and  the  efforts  of  all  concerned  to  make  as  mooh 
aa  possible  for  themselves. 

Sometimes  a  heathen  man  or  woman  is  moved  to  save  the  Uttb 
life  and  admit  the  child  into  their  family.  In  this  way,  a  woman 
whom  we  knew,  knowing  that  a  certain  girl  was  to  be  deetn^edi 
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want  to  tho  mother  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  keep  the  little  one. 
Her  request  was  granted.  She  brought  her  up  with  her  own 
daughterly  who  looked  on  her  as  a  foster-sister.  The  girl  has  turned 
out  to  be  a  very  worthy  woman,  whose  name  is  known  In  the 
OhriBtian  Churoh  both  at  Amoy  and  Sliang^. 

CSuifltianity  puts  a  stop  at  once  to  girl^mmrder.  Here  are  some 
Christian  Chinese  parents.  We  inquire  of  them  :  ^^Have  you 
destroyed  any  of  your  infant  girls?" — "Yes."  "How  manyT' 
Thr^i  two,  one,  it  may  be.  "  But  have  you  destroyed  any  sinoe 
you  have  become  a  Christian  t  "-^"  No ;  no  Christian  destroys  his 
girls."  On  examination,  we  find  that  the  Clirlstians  exert  their 
influence  to  awaken  a  oonsoienoe  on  this  subject  amongst  the 
heathen  with  considerable  succesa. 

It  was  felt,  howeyer,  that  teaching  was  not  enough.  We  must 
set  oursdves  to  earnest  action  in  the  matter,  especially  as  Mr.  Mao- 
gowan  wee  prepared  to  take  a  leading  part  in  saving  the  lives  of 
children  condemned  to  die. 

The  matter  was  seriously  discussed  in  the  Amoy  Congregational 
Union.  The  native  delegates  and  ministers  threw  their  whole  soul 
into  the  consideration  of  the  question.  It  was  decided  that  moiley 
should  be  raised  for  receiving  and  supporting  the  unhappy  children, 
and  that  in  every  locality  where  Christians  lived  there  should  be  an 
effort  made  to  step  in  and  save  any  child  who  was  to  be  destroyed. 
To  prevent,  as  much  as  possible,  interference  with  family  life,  it  was 
urged  that  we  should  not  do  more  at  first  than  keep  the  child  alive 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  offer  ib  back  to  the  parents,  that  they, 
seeing  what  an  attractive  child  was  before  them,  might  no  longer 
think  of  despising  and  neglecting  their  own  offspring.  In  case  there 
should  be  a  final  rejection  on  their  part,  then  the  Christians  should 
bear  the  expense  till  some  family  could  receive  the  foundling  as  a 
daughter.  Some,  however,  urged  that  from  the  outset  all  right  in 
the  child  rescued  should  be  renounced  by  the  heathen  parents  and 
lecorded  m  a  legal  document,  lest,  after  great  expense  and  effort  in 
its  salvation,  the  girl  should  after  all  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  selfish, 
if  not  immoral^  demands  of  those  who  might  claim  control  over  her. 
The  latter  opinion  has  more  generally  prevailed. 

A  number  of  little  ones  have  already  been  saved  from  death|  and 
I  once  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  several  of  them  baptized. 
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A  Lady's  Cbxtisi  in  a  Fbbnoh  Man-ov-Wab.    By  C  £.  Goidcm  Cam* 
ming.    (W.  Blackwood  &  Sons.)    2  toIs. 

Those  who  have  read  Miss  Qordon  Camming's  clianniiig  volniiieSy^At 
Home  in  Fiji,"  will  expect  a  treat  in  this  new  book  from  her  pen,  and  they 
will  not  be  disappointed.  The  French  man-of-war  was  one  which  had 
been  commissioned  by  the  French  Qovemment  to  do  work  similar  to  that 
of  our  own.  John  JViUiarru,  She  conveyed  the  Boman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Samoa  on  an  extended  visit  among  the  groups  of  islands  which  form  his 
diocese.  The  gallant  commander,  learning,  on  his  visit  to  Fiji,  of  Min 
Gordon  Cumming'B  love  of  travel  and  fondness  for  sketching,  pressed  her  to 
accompany  the  party,  and  this  book  is  the  record  of  her  trip.  It  is  written 
with  a  facile  pen,  with  keen  appreciation  of  all  that  is  interesting  and 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  by  one  who  shares  in  Sir  Arthur  Gordon's  wise 
and  generous  sympathy  for  native  races.  Above  all,  it  is  the  work  of  an 
observant,  intelligent,  cathoUc-spirited  Christian  woman.  The  previous 
volumes  on  F^i  are  largely  occupied  with  descriptions  of  the  progress  of 
the  Wesleyan  Missions  in  that  group  of  islands.  The  present  work  is 
chiefly  the  narrative  of  visits  to  the  Samoan  and  Loyalty  Islands,  and  to 
Tahiti  Consequently,  the  Missions  of  our  own  Society  come  within  the 
range  of  the  writer's  observation,  and  nothing  can  be  more  generous  and 
appreciative  than  Miss  Gordon  Cumming's  account  of  what  she  saw  and 
heard.  The  reader  uninterested  in  missionary  work  may  perhaps  be  dis- 
posed to  think  that  two  or  three  chapters  which  deal  with  the  earlier 
history  of  the  Missions  savour  somewhat  of  book-making.  But  these 
chapters  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  tlie  volumes  as  a  means  of  presenting 
Missions  in  the  South  Seas  to  the  public  in  an  attractive  and  complete 
form.  Buy  the  book,  and  present  it  to  your  minister ;  he  will  make  good 
use  of  it  at  the  missionary  prayer-meetings. 
Around  the  World  Tour  of  Christian  Missions.    By  Rev.  W.  F. 

Bainbridge.    (Boston  :  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.) 
Hound  the  World  Letters.    By  Mrs.  L.  S.  Bainbridge.    (Boston :  D. 

Lothrop  &  Co.) 
These  two  volumes  contain  the  record  of  a  tour  undertaken  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bainbridge  among  the  mission  stations  of  every  land.  For  two  years 
they  journeyed,  following  the  sun.  They  visited  the  principal  misBions  of 
all  the  leading  Societies,  and  used  their  eyes  and  ears  and  pens  under  the 
guidance  of  Christian  love  and  common-sense.  Mrs.  Bainbridge  writes  in 
the  bright,  vivacious  style  which  we  are  accustomed  to  associate  with 
American  literature,  and  her  descriptions  of  places,  people,  and  manners 
and  customs  are  most  vivid  and  interesting.  Her  husband  occupies  him* 
self  more  with  solid  matters  of  statement  and  criticism  of  various  forms 
ot  Christian  work.  He  is  a  shrewd  observer  and  a  fSedthfol  eritio,  and  all 
he  says  is  expressed  in  the  calm,  jadidoTUi  and  discriminating  spirit  of  19 
experienced  Cnmstian  worker. 
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1.  ARRIVALS  ABROAD. 

The  Rey.  Q.  Griffithb,  at  Shakqhai,  China,  December  20th. 

The   Rev.    G.   H.    MACFABLAJtrs,    at    Yi2A.aASATAM|    South    India, 

January  3id. 

2.  BIRTHS. 

Jobs. — January  5th,  at  Madras,  South  India,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Joss,  of  a  son. 

HoBE. — February  4th,  at  20,  Colebrooke  Row,  Islington,  the  wife  of 
Captain  E.  C.  Hore,  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  of  a  son. 

3.  LETTERS   FROM   MISSIONARIES,    16th   JANUARY  to    15th 

FEBRUARY. 

China. — Q.  Owen,  Peking,  Nov.  18th ;  S.  E.  Meech,  Peking,  Dec.  5th  ; 
W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai,  Dec  27th  ;  G.  Griffiths,  Shanghai,  Dec.  27th ;  J. 
Macgowan,  Amoy,  Dec  9th,  Jan.  5th ;  C,  Budd,  Amoy,  Nov.  11th, 
Dec.  19th  ;  J.  0.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  Jan.  9th. 

ISDIA. — ^W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,  Jan.  9th,  23rd;  J.  A«  Lambert, 
Benares,  Jan.  lOth,  17th,  24th  ;  H.  Coley,  Almora,  Jan.  6th  ;  G.  0.  New- 
port, Madras,  Jan.  3rd  ;  W.  Joss,  Madras,  Jan.  10th ;  J.  H.  Walton, 
Bangalore,  Dec  26th ;  E.  Lewis,  BcUary,  Jan.  17th  ;  W.  W.  Stephenson, 
Bellary,  Dec.  27th  (two  letters),  Gboty,  Jan.  17th  ;  J.  Hay,  Vizagapatam, 
Jan.  12th  ;  M.  Thomas,  Vizagapatam,  Dec  20th ;  J.  W.  Gordon,  Vizagapa- 
tam, Dec  22nd ;  I.  H.  Hacker,  Neyoor,  —^ ;  Dr.  Thomson,  Neyoor, 
Jan.  20th. 

Hadaqasgab. — T.  Lord,  Antananarivo,  Dec.  7th  ;  J.  Richardson,  Fara- 
vohitra,  Nov.  27th ;  B.  Briggs,  Antananarivo,  Dec  8th  ;  E.  H.  Stribling, 
Fihaonana,  Dec.  7th ;  Miss  Cockin,  Fianarantsoa,  Nov.  29th  ;  G.  A.  Shaw, 
Tamatave,  Dec  22nd,  24th. 

Africa. — ^W.  Thompson,  Cape  Town,  Jan.  10th ;  W.  Ashton,  Barkly, 
Jan.  11th  ;  J.  Mackenzie,  Euruman,  Dec  21st ;  J.  Brown,  Kuruman,  Jan. 
6th  ;  Roger  Price,  Molepolole,  Dec.  14th ;  W.  Hutley,  Unyanyembe,  Nov. 
13th,  Momboya,  Dec  23rd,  Aden,  Jan.  23rd  ;  W.  Griffith,  Ujiji,  Oct.  2l8t. 

South  Seas.— G.  A  Harris,  Mangaia,  Sept.  30th ;  C.  Phillips,  Tutuila, 
Dec.  5th ;  J.  Marriott,  Malua,  Samoa,  Dec.  10th ;  T.  Powell,  Upolu,  Samoa, 
Nov.  2nd  ;  S.  M.  Creagh,  Lifu,  Dec.  15th  ;  TV.  G.  Lawes,  Port  Moresby, 
Oct  23rd ;  J.  Chalmers,  Port  Moresby,  Oct  22nd,  Nov.  15th  ;  S.  Macfar- 
lane,  Sydney,  Dec  28th. 

4.  THE  ELLENGOWAN. 

By  telegram  the  Directors  have  learnt  with  much  satisfaction  that  the 
new  mission  schooner  EUengoioan  safely  reached  Sydney  about  the  4th  of 
February,  nearly  seven  months  having  been  occupied  on  the  voyage  out 
The  Rev.  S.  Maclarlane  and  Dr.  Ridgley  will  probably  proceed  in  her  to 
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6.  CIRCULATION  OF  THE  «  CHRONICLE."  ' 

• 

The  Diiectors  have  much  pleaanie  in  stating  that  their  offer  to  supply 
the  MissiONABT  Chbohicle  for  the  present  year  gratuitouslj  to  the 
churches  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  in  such  numbers  as  might  be 
required,  has  been  heartily  responded  to.  For  the  January  issue  six  hundred 
applications  were  received,  representing  an  aggregate  of  twenty  thousand 
copies  ;  to  these  must  be  added  from  one  to  two  thousand  additional  copies 
to  meet  applications  since  received  from  some  iifty  churches.  A  copy  is 
posted  monthly  to  every  Congregational  minister  having  a  pastoral  charge. 

The  Chronicle  is  also  stitched  up  with  certain  magazines  published  in 
England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  representing  a  circulation  of  eight  or  nine 
thousand  copies.  The  Directors  have  received  numerous  letters  expression; 
approval  of  the  scheme,  and  many  suggestions  and  offers  of  help,  for  which 
they  feel  greatly  obliged.    They  venture  to  quote  the  following  :— 

From  the  Rev.  Thos.  Hughes,  Llansant&aid,  Montgomeryshire.--'*  On 
behalf  of  the  Welsh  Congregational  Union  of  this  county,  1  send  yon  tk 
following  resolution,  which  was  unanimously  agreed  upon  at  the  last 
quarterly  meeting,  held  at  Machynlleth,  December  28th,  1881:--*  That 
this  conference  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  mode  adopted  by 
the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  of  granting  to  the  churches 
and  editors  of  our  Welsh  monthlies  copies  of  the  Missionary  Chbokiclk 
for  gratuitous  circulation.' " 

From  the  Rev.  James  Charles,  Llanuwchllyn. — "  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Merionethshire  Congregational  Association,  held  at  Tow3nu  on  the  4th 
January^  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  : — '.That  this 
meeting  desires  to  tender  its  heartfelt  thanks  to  the  Directors  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society  for  the  zeal  and  wisdom  which  they  bafe 
shown  in  distributing  gratuitously  the  Missionary  Chronicle  in  different 
ways,  hoping  that  this  extended  means  of  commimication  will  increase  the 
contributions  and  awaken  deeper  sympathy  in  the  churches  thronghout  the 
country.' " 

From  the  Rev.  D.  Johnp,  Ruthin. — "  Allow  me  to  place  before  ycm  a 
resolution  passed  at  the  Denbighshire  Congregational  Association,  held  at 
Rhesycae,  January  30th,  1882  ;  the  Rev.  D.  Oliver  in  the  chair.  Proposed 
by  the  Secretary,  and  seconded  by  the  Rev.  T.  Roberts,  of  Mold,  and 
passed  unanimously  : — *  That  this  meeting  desires  to  express  its  wannest 
thanks  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  for  enlarging  the 
Missionary  Chronicle  and  gratuitously  circulating  itamong  the  churches, 
trusting  that  this  will  greatly  enhance  the  missionary  contribntionfl  and 
revive  the  missionary  spirit  and  zeal  throughout  the  churches.'* 

6.  VALEDICTORY  SERVICE. 

On  the  evening  of  Tuewlay,  February  14th,  a  special  service  was  held  at 
the  Weigh  House  Chapel,  Fish  Street  Hill,  to  take  leave  of  the  Rer. 
Qriffith  John  and  liflrs.  John,  returning  to  China  ;  the  Rev.  A.  J* 
WooKEY  and  Mrs.  Wookey,  returning  to  South  Africa  ;  and  the  Bef.  IX 
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Cabhegie,  appointed  to  South  Afbiga.  The  Rey.  J.  Legge,  LL.D.,  Profeeaor 
of  Chineee  in  Oxford  Uniyeiaity,  presided.  After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  the 
Rev.  A.  McAuslane,  D.D.,  r^ad  an  appropriate  selectioa  from  the  Pealma 
and  engaged  in  prayer.  The  chairman  opened  the  proceedings  in  a  brief 
speech.  The  Rev.  R,  Wardlaw  Thompson,  Foreign  Secretary,  described 
the  spheres  of  labour  of  the  several  missionaries,  and  the  Rev.  D.  MaoEwan, 
D.D.,  then  delivered  a  valedictory  address  to  them.  Messrs.  Wookey  and 
John  having  responded,  the  Rev.  Henry  Simon  offered  a  dedicatory  prayer, 
and  the  benediction  was  pronounced  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinsoui  Home 
Secretary. 
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Hadleigh 
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Hexham • 
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Leeds  Auxiliary — 
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Poatefract 
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Bamsgate.... 
BedhiU   


B^ffate  Aoziliary  ....................... 

Betford  >•••.•.......» 

Bomaey 

Boss M 
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Tt  is  rejiuukd  thai  all  remittances  of  Cbntributions  he  made  to  the  Bx^. 
BOBXBT  BOBINSOV,  HoTM  Secretary,  MisHon  Houses  Blomfield  Strtd^ 
London,  E.O, ;  anH  thaJt,  if  any  portion  of  these  gifts  is  designed  for  a 
special  ohfeet,  full  partictdars  of  the  place  and  purpose  may  he  ^twfft. 
Cheques  should  he  crossed  Bank  of  England^  and  Foit^ffice  Orders  nux^ 
payable  at  the  General  PMt  Office. 


TAtif  AiUAirD»  ft  Sbspkiabj),  Fri&teiii  87»  Qbsmovy  Lui*,  Londovi  W.(!. 
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By  the  Ebv.  Qborge  Owen. 

PEKING  is  usually  divided  into  the  East,  West,  South  and  North 
cltieSf  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  Imperial  City  enclosed 
by  an  additional  waU,  but  inhabited  by  all  classes  just  like  other 
parts ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Imperial  stands  the  Purple  Forbidden 
City,  or  the  Imperial  Palace.  The  East>  West,  and  North  cities  should 
rightly  be  called  districts,  seeing  they  are  enclosed  by  the  same  walls, 
and  only  partly  separated  by  the  Imperial  City.  But  the  southern, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Chinese  City,  is  nearly  a  separate  city, 
bemg  a  sort  of  wing  built  on  the  outside  of  the  south  wall  of  Peking 
proper,  and  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  its  own  walls.  It  is  the 
principal  centre  of  trade,  and  is  in  some  parts  densely  populated.^ 
The  American  Board  Mission,  the  American  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission,  and  one  branch  of  our  Mission,  with  the  Hospital,  are  located 
in  the  East  City ;  the  American  Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  North  City ; 
the  English  Church  Mission  (recently  transferred  to  the  S.  P.  O.) 
and  one  branch  of  our  Mission  in  the  West  City.  There  is  no  mission 
located  in  the  southern  city,  but  the  Methodists  have  a  chapel  there, 
which,  however,  they  obtained  with  great  difficulty,  the  Chinese  band- 
ing together  to  keep  foreigners  out  of  their  quarters.  The  population 
of  the  Imperial  City  being  comparatively  small,  no  mission  has 
chosen  it  as  a  centre  of  operations. 

We  have  had  a  preaching  place  in  the  West  City  for  many  years, 
b^t  it  w^  only  at  the  end  of  1877,  when  Mr.  Meeoh  and  I  came  here 
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to  live^  that  it  became  a  separate  brancb  of  our  misBion.  The  miasion 
premises  are  as  pleasantly  situated  as  any  in  Peking,  though  that, 
perhaps,  is  not  saying  muoh,  and,  in  this  abominably  filthy  oitj,  the 
word  pleasant  is  a  good  deal  out  of  place.  But  for  Peking  we  an 
well  located.  The  distance  between  the  East  mission  and  the  West 
is  about  four  miles. 

When  we  began  work  here,  we  tried  to  hold  the  Sunday  serrices 
in  the  preaching-hall  on  the  great  street,  but  the  singing:  brought 
such  noisy,  wondering,  chattering  crowds,  that  we  could  neither  pny 
nor  preach.  Besides,  the  female  converts  could  not  appear  in  each 
an  assembly.  We  therefore  held  the  Sunday  morning  service  hi  Mr. 
Meech's  house  or  mine,  and  the  afternoon  service  in  the  street  chapel, 
with  closed  doors  and  without  singing.  Tliis  was  an  eminently  unsatu- 
factory  state  of  things,  so  we  set  about  collecting  subscripttonB  for 
the  erection  of  a  small  chapel  in  our  compound.  The  effort  was 
successful,  and  in  A.ugust,  1880,  wo  had  the  satisfitotion  of  opening 
our  new  chapeL  It  is  a  very  small  structure,  being  only  30  ft  by 
20  ft.,  but,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  quite  large  enough  for  our  present 
requirements.  Behind  the  chapel  we  built  three  small  rooms,  in 
which  we  commenced  a  day-school  for  boys. 

The  building  of  our  little  chapel  and  the  opening  of  the  boys' 
school  stirred  up  some  of  our  neighbours  very  considerabiyi 
who  forthwith  began  to  placard  our  walls  and  gates  with  fol- 
minations  against  heresy.  But  they  were  poor,  harmless  attaob, 
so  we  took  no  notice  of  them  except  to  remove  those  on  our  gitea 
Finding  this  did  not  succeed  in  "  drawing  **  us,  a  woman  with  a 
fearful  tongue  was  set  on  to  stand  at  our  front  gate  and  abuse  us. 
This  she  did  with  great  earnestness  and  ability  for  the  space  of  two 
hours,  speaking,  or  rather  shouting,  at  the  top  of  her  voice.  She 
poured  forth  a  choice  volley  of  varied  abuse,  winding  up  with  a 
challenge  to  us  to  come  out  and  measure  with  her  our  power  over 
demons  and  disease.  But  the  trick  did  not  answer,  and  lias  not  been 
repeated.  Notwithstanding  these  little  episodes,  our  neighboois 
generally  seem  friendly  enough,  and  do  not  seek  to  annoy  us.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  one  of  the  placards  posted  on  our  gates :— 

"Expel  Heresy  that  the  True  Teaching  may  be  honourkd. 
"  Tlie  instructions  of  our  sage  and  benevolent  Emperor  Kang-hi,  shoul*! 
he  respectiully  lifltened  to  by  all    In  his  universal  instructions  (the  Sacwd 
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Edict)  he  classes  heresy  with  thieving  and  robbing,  and  would  have  it 
exterminated  ;  he  ranks  it  with  such  dangers  as  floods  and  fires,  and  would 
have  us  keep  ourselves  far  from  it.  It  is  even  wor8e  than  these,  for  thieves 
and  robbers,  floods  and  fires,  do  but  iujui*e  nlen^s  IxmHcs,  while  heresy  and 
corrupt  teaching  injure  men^s  minds  ;  and,  tlierefore,  the  harm  they  do  is 
by  eo  much  the  greater,  as  the  mind  is  greater  than  the  body.  When  the 
mind  is  in  possession  of  itself,  it  necessai'ily  hiis  fixed  convictions ;  when 
oiir  conduct  is  right  and  proper,  no  evil  power  can  possibly  overcome  us  ; 
when  the  family  is  at  i>eaee,  calamities  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be 
e5cape<:l.  The  faithful  official  and  the  filial  son,  in  fulfilling  their  human 
duties,  will  naturally  be  protei'te<l  by  heaven.  Those  who  do  no  bad  or 
wicked  things,  but  attend  to  their  several  callings,  will  receive  from  heaven 
spontaneous  blessing  ;  there  will  be  food  and  clothiog  in  abundance  in 
every  home,  and  tranquillity  beside  ;  yea,  verily,  peace  will  reign  every- 
where, and  these  heretics  and  cornipters  will  have  nowhere  to  hide  them- 
selves ;  the  truth  will  shine  forth  with  fresh  lustre,  and  all  you  people  will 
then  truly  he  an  enlightened  (or  sage)  generation." 

Copies  of  this,  weak,  but  thoroughly  Confuoiaa  manifesto,  and 
others  like  it,  still  hang  in  fragments  on  our  walls.  They  cannot  do 
ns  much  harm,  and  may  possibly  do  some  good,  by  calling  attention 
to  our  work,  and  induoiog  some  to  come  and  hear  the  '^  heresy  "  who 
would  not  otherwise  do  so. 

[The  engraving  which  forms  our  frontispiece  is  copied  from  a 
photograph  kindly  furnished  by  the  Hev.  S.  E.  Meech.  His  own 
house  is  shown  on  the  right,  and  that  of  the  Rev.  Jas.  Gilmour  on 
the  left,  Mr.  Owen  having  removed  to  the  East  City.  The  low  roof  to 
the  right  of  the  chapel  is  that  of  the  rooms  which  are  used  for  the 
boys'  school  and  teachers.] 
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Mr.  Walter  Hutley,  of  the  Lake  Tanganyika  Mission,  relates  the 
following  touching  incident : — "  A  Mjiji  whom  I  knew  long  ago  during 
my  former  residence  at  Ujiji,  when  he  was  chained  up  with  other  slaves 
belonging  to  our  landlord,  recently  was  passing  by  here,  and,  seeing  me, 
spoke,  and  I  inquired  how  he  was,  &c.  He  seemed  then  very  pleased 
that  I  remembered  him,  and  a  day  or  two  after  he  brought  me  a  number 
of  fowls,  and,  as  I  did  not  like  him  to  give  them  to  me  for  nothing,  I 
gave  him  a  piece  of  calico  as  a  return  present ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  out- 
done, for  a  few  days  after  he  brought  me  more  fowls  and  a  quantity  of 
ground-nut<»,  and  has  since  then  always  made  a  point  of  calling  to  see 
me  when  he  comes  to  market.  This  is  but  a  trivial  incident,  but  it 
affords  a  glance  at  how  the  people  would  be  willing  and  wishful  to  treat 
us  if  they  knew  more  of  us," 
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n,— Central  Soai\  %fm—tjk  Spm. 

Et  thb  Rkv.  J.  D.  HepbubKi  or  Shoshoko. 

(Continued,) 

MY  fint  oonoem  was  to  make  such  arraDgementB  as  would  enable 
u8  to  proceed  with  our  work  moat  effeotuaUy.    The  matter  had 
been  well  considered  in  my  own  mind  beforehand,  but  I  had  now  to 
get  my  thoughts  to  take  shape  in  the  minds  of  others  in  order  to  get 
them  embodied  into  faots.    With  some  little  management  it  all  fell 
out  as  I  desired.    The  Bitauana  built  a  nice  native  house  for  my 
four  companions  outside  the  town.    I  bought  a  piece  of  sailcloth 
and  made  a  t^nt  for  myself,  which  I  fixed  up  alongside  of  my  com- 
panions' house.    We  were  thus  together.     Ehukwe  and  Khoati, 
with  a  Tauana  Christian,  went  away  among  the  Batauana  oatUe  posts, 
where  a  large  number  live,  and  where  the  great  mass  of  the  Masarwa 
are.    Diphukwe,  with  Motlapesi  and  another  Tauana  Christian,  went 
away  among  the  Bakoba.    The  reception  which  they  got  made  all 
their  hearts  glad,  and  when  they  returned  it  was  with  great  rcjoiolDg 
of  spirit.    Gogakgosi  and  Rampodu  remained  with  me  to  assist  in 
the  work  at  the  town.    The  Batauana  haye  prayer  in  all  the  head 
men's  courtyards  every  morning  at  sunrise,  and  we  divided  and  went 
to  conduct  short  services  at  them.    Then  schools  at  eight  o'dook. 
They  have  several,  and  I  had  time  only  to  visit  them  and  set  them 
upon  a  better  sjstem  of  teaching  to  read;  and,  in  fact,  my  visits 
were  more  visits  of  observation  than  anything  else,  for  my  spare 
time  was  wholly  occupied  with  inquirers.    We  had  services  at  first 
during  the  afternoon,  and  they  were  largely  attended  by  the  masters^ 
but  the  servants  were  employed  in  the  work  of  the  gardens,  for  the 
Batauana  were  harvesting.    When  I  found  that  it  was  hindariDg 
them  from  hearing,  I  commenced  evening  services.    They  were  held 
in  the  open  air,  and  were  attended  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 
They  hurried  home  from  their  work  and  got  their  evening  meal 
cooked  early,  in  order  to  come  to  the  services.    These  services  were 
held  every  evening  from  seven  until  ten  o'clock.    In  the  cool  night 
air,  seated  quietly  on  the  ground,  under  the  great  starry  heaTsni, 
with  a  solemn  stillness  upon  the  people  which  made  itself  feli,  then 
services  were  the  most  impressive,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  froiUolfor 
goody  of  any  that  were  held,  for  I  believe  they  were  signally  favonrsd 
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with  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  power  of  God. 
What  a  oontraat  these  senrioes  were  to  the  noisy  night  dances  which 
largely  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  arriTal,  l)ut  whidi  were  totally 
abandoned  for  them!  We  held  them  right  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  the  people  rose  reluctantly  to  depart  when  we  had  concluded. 
Had  it  been  a  physical  possibility  for  me  to  continue  the  greater  part 
of  the  night,  they  showed  they  would  haTC  listened  attentiTdy  to  the 
meesage  I  had  come  among  them  to  deliver.  When  they  went  away 
it  was  in  the  same  deep  silenoCi  and  as  with  a  fear  of  Qod  upon  their 
spirits.  I  believe  there  were  many  who  dared  not  sleep  until  they 
had  sought  help  from  Qod.  The  working  of  Qod  in  the  silence  of  the 
night  in  their  own  houses  was  a  thing  which  was  brought  home  to  me 
and  struck  me  with  great  force  at  Tauana. 

I  was  in  that  state  in  which  a  Christian  preacher  sometimes  feels 

conscious  that  a  Divine  energy  has  been  upon  him  and  upon  his 

hearers  at  the  same  time;  and^  to  my  own  mind,  it  became  marked 

as  the  crisis  in  our  work.    The  whole  mass  of  the  people  was  deeply 

sthred.  The  Christian  party  became  bolder  and  more  uncompromising 

in  their  attacks  upon  every  form  of  heathenismi  and  they  b^gan  to 

urge  friends  and  companions  with  a  more  tender  pity  and  compassionS 

ateness.      They  felt  more  deeply  and  saw  more  clearly  their  own 

great  deliverance,  and  they  had  upon  them  something  of  the  spirit 

which  Jude  describes  in  his  epistle.    It  showed  itself  in  the  tones  of 

their  voices,  and  in  their  manner  of  dealing  with  their  companions. 

They  began  to  speak  to  them  in  the  spirit  of  love.    At  one  of  our 

meetings  it  was  made  known  to  us  that  a  man  was  dying,  of  whom 

there  was  hope,  although  he  had  not  made  any  open  profesrion  of 

Christ.    Three  or  four  went  to  pray  with  him  and  for  him,  and  the 

prayers  of  those  who  remained  were  made  with  emotion  in  their 

voices.    And  thus  God  did  His  work  from  day  to  day  by  many  instru* 

ments  and  in  many  ways. 

In  the  very  middle  of  it  there  came  a  wave  of  fever  over  the  town, 
and  I  was  the  first  down,  but  also  the  first  to  recover.  All  my  four 
companions  took  it,  and  also  Ehukwe  and  Diphukwe,  the  chief  and 
his  wife,  and  a  great  many  people  in  the  town.  Gogakgosi  became 
at  once  delirious,  and  I  was  very  much  afraid  of  its  proving  fatal  in 
his  case.    But  this  gave  me  the  occasion  to  visit  the  Bakoba  up  the 

Teoge  river^  where  I  spejit  «^  weel^  ia  thQ  oeutvf  of  a  cluster  of  towM 
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with  Gogakgosi  and  Rampoda.  Here  they  rapidly  reooTend, 
although  they  were  unable  to  render  me  any  asBistance,  and  iadmi 
were  a  oanse  of  muoh  anxiety  instead.  Two  of  the  Bataniiia 
Chiiatians  who  went  with  us  rode  round  the  diatiiot,  and  made  mj 
coming  among  them  known  at  all  the  cattle  poets  and  towna  some 
distance  up  the  river.  There  was  great  eagerness  to  be  taaght 
among  these  poor  Bakoba,  so  much  so  that  the  words  were  litetsDj 
fulfilled  to  me,there  was  ^  no  leisure  so  much  as  to  eat" 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Bakoba  began  to  gather  at  sunrise,  and 
some  had  come  from  a  long  distance  up  the  riTer-^-notably,  serenl 
young  men  in  strong,  clean,  white  calico  shirts,  with  a  pocket  in  the 
breast  for  a  handkerchief.  They  had  come  from  a  town  where  a 
prophet  of  lies  was  endeayouring  to  work  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
people  by  throwing  himself  into  a  frenzied  state,  and  In  that  state 
dancing,  singing,  gesticulating,  and  prophesying. 

Bemembering  my  former  days'  experiences,  I  asked  fi>r  a  little 
thick  milk,  of  which  some  had  been  brought  to  the  wagon,  and  ate 
a  little  more  as  a  precaution  against  faintness  than  from  any  jMOse 
of  hunger.  Then  I  took  my  Bible,  and  having  selected  a  tree  whkh 
.  would  give  me  shade  when  the  sun  got  hot,  and  where  there  was 
also  plenty  of  shade  for  the  people,  I  sat  down.  Hy  congr^gatioB, 
which  consisted  principally  of  Bakoba,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Batanaaa 
from  the  cattle  posts  near,  gathered  round  me  and  sat  down  under 
the  trees.  Taking  the  first  two  chapters  of  Luke's  Gospel  for  the 
introduction,  I  turned  to  Mark's  Gospel,  and  went  systematleally 
through  the  life  of  our  Lord  as  recorded  in  that  Gospel,  and  set  it 
before  them  one  complete,  compact  whole.  I  explained,  enibieed,  J 
or  summed  up  as  I  went  along,  and  I  did  my  best  to  interest  them, 
and  to  keep  up  the  connection  in  their  minds  as  we  passed  from 
stage  to  stage  of  that  beneficent  and  lofty  and  unparalleled  self- 
sacrifice.  We  had  only  a  short  interval  of  about  twMitj  minutes  at 
niid-^y,  and  the  people  showed,  so  &r  as  looks  and  attention  eoold 
show  it,  the  greatest  interest  in  what  they  were  hearing.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  ever  felt  the  drawing  power  of  our  Saviout^s  Ufb  more 
than  I  did  when  I  set  it  before  these  simple  Bakoba.  FeAaps  it 
might  be  thought  they  were  more  than  satisfied,  as  I  was  oerlainlf 
tired ;  but  that  was  not  the  case.  The  people  had  been  diamisssd 
wA  went  away  homci  and  I,  feeling  &lnt|  laydownoniny  oontetaUf 
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bed  ofroflhefl.  I  might  have  beeniesting  about  an  hour,  when  a 
number  of  the  Bakoba  from  the  towns  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
came  back  to  ask  questions  about  what  they  had  heard  from  me. 
Once  more  the  inspiration  to  speak  of  the  wonderful  things  of  God 
was  upon  me,  and  we  sat  together  around  three  or  four  laige  fires 
which  they  had  made  till  nearly  midnight,  they  listening  to  the 
history  of  God's  dealings  with  Moses  and  His  chosen  people — the 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  upon  the  Gentiles — the  founding  of 
the  Christian  Church  with  its  two  simple  ordinances — and  the 
resurrection  and  complete  redemption  of  His  people  at  the  coming 
of  our  Redeemer  Jesus  Christ.  Gogakgosi,  who  had  been  lying 
listening— for  he  had  begun  to  recover — sat  up  upon  bis  knees,  and  in 
a  few  simple,  touching  words  offered  prayer,  and  so  ended  a  long 
day's  woric  for  Christ.  Sweet  is  the  sleep  of  God's  weary,  and  mine 
was  short,  sweet,  and  refreshing.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
we  inspanned  the  wagon  and  returned  to  the  Batauana  town.  I 
reached  it,  after  walking  hard  all  day,  right  through  the  heart  of  a 
forest  of  large  trees,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night. 

Another  week  of  earnest  work  among  the  Batauana,  and  then  came 
the  last  Sunday  that  I  remained  with  them.  It  was  the  sixth,  and 
the  recollection  of  it  will  not  soon  fade  from  my  memory,  but  I  should 
fail  if  I  attempted  to  describe  it.  Thirty  men  and  women  with  their 
children  were  baptized  by  Gogakgosi^  assisted  by  Khoati,  the  two 
who  are  deacons  of  the  Bamangwato  church.  The  day's  services 
were  all  my  own,  and  were  farewell  services.  A  letter,  telling  me  of 
the  illneBs  of  my  wife  and  of  two  of  our  little  daaghters,  was  causiog 
me  to  hasten  away.  I  had  got  it  about  four  o'clock  on  Saturday 
afternoon.  My  companions  remained  to  carry  on  the  work  still 
another  month.  My  leaviog  them  was  in  some  respects,  no  doubt, 
beneficial :  it  threw  the  responsibility  of  the  work  upon  them,  and 
gave  them  greater  freedom  in  doing  it.  The  people,  again,  would  be 
drawn  nearer  to  them  when  I  was  gone  than  when  I  was  present. 
I  had  been  working  hard,  too,  and  it  was  beginning  to  tell 
upon  me.  In  the  evening  we  had  the  supper  of  our  Lord  with 
the  first  handful  of  Batauana  Christians,  the  chief,  his  wife,  and 
his  mother  among  the  number.  Khoati,  assisted  by  Gogakgosi, 
administered  the  ordinance,  and  as  I  sat  a  partaker  ef  it  with 
them  my  heart  was  filled  with  thankfulness  to  my  Divine  Master. 
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How  little,  I  felt,  was  Buoh  a  reward  anticipatedi  wheiii  with  my 
Ikmily,  I  took  my  first  journey  to  see  and  report  apon  the  feaeibilit/ 
of  eetabliahing  a  mlBsion  among  the  Batanana.  I  gave  a  farewell 
address  to  the  Christians,  based  upon  Eph.  11.  11-22,  and  Heb. 
zii.  22-24  and  28,  and  my  work  was  done.  It  was  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  my  life,  and  it  had  only  one  drawback  whidi  I  felt 
and  regretted,  and  that  was  that  my  wife  was  not  there  to  share  its 
pleasures  with  me,  as  she  truly  deserved  to  have  done. 

The  Batauana  church  has  agreed  to  bear  a  share  of  the  burden  of 
supporting  its  evangelists.  They  gladly  aooepted  the  duty  when  I 
had  taken  some  pains  to  show  what  it  meant.  I  ezplidned  that  it 
was  not  for  any  European  missionary,  but  only  for  native  evangelists, 
that  I  was  pleading.  The  Society,  I  said,  sends  out  Ite  own  people 
from  England  to  spread  the  Gospel,  but  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect 
that  they  will  pay  black  men  also,  who  are  labouring  in  their  own 
country  and  among  their  own  people.  They  assented  to  the 
reasonableness  of  that  way  of  doing  things,  and  made  some  very 
sensible  remarks. 

Khukwe  had  tried  to  get  them  to  give,  as  a  duty  of  the  church, 

before  we  went  in,  urging' the  example  of  the  Bamangwato.  They  had 

made  a  collection  in  the  town,  and  got  £50,  apart  firom  the  chief, 

who  had  also  said  he  would  give  when  his  hunters  came  out  firom 

the  hunting  veldt.    This  amount  was  put  into  my  hands  to  purchase 

for  them  Bibles  and  Testaments  for  the  people,  to  be  the  property  of 

the  church.    The  £50  will  therefore  return  again  into  the  church's 

hands.    There  was  a  great  outciy  for  books,  and  it  was  painful  to  be 

unable  to  meet  it.    There  was  nothing  that  I  regretted  more  than 

having  had  to  go  in  without  books  of  any  kind.    Those  who  had  not 

got  them  were  offering  cows,  or  cash  £5,  to  those  who  had,  but  who 

would  not  part  with  tbem  at  any  price.    How  could  they,  and  go 

without  themselves?   They  would  have  given  10s.  apiece  for  spelling 

books.     I  had  that  amount  offered  again  and  again.     The  Bakoba 

ofiered  to  bring  thebr  goats  for  them,  but  I  had  none.    I  found  that 

many  traced  their  spiritual  histoiy  back  to  the  first  discourse  X 

preached  to  them  in  1877.    The  substance  of  it  had  been  preserved, 

and  was  given  back  to  me  in  my  conversations  with  the  iaquirers. 

How  little  can  we  measure  the  power  for  good  of  one  discjurse  in  a 

heathen  town,  if  it  is  only  followed  up  by  farther  instruction  to  the 
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newly-awakened  heathen  mind !  Diphukwe,  who  followed  uSy  found 
the  people  on  the  river  greatly  awakened  by  my  words  to  them  in 
passing.  ''  We  heard  things  that  made  us  wonder/'  they  said  to  him. 
"  I  had  it  all  repeated  to  me,  and  know  all  you  said,"  was  Diphokwe'i 
remark  to  me  when  we  met.  My  words  to  them  had  borne  spedsUy 
upon  the  Resurreotion. 

After  my  departure  fifteen  members  were  added  to  the  ohnrcb. 
Some  were  hunters  who  had  retumedi  and  were  known  to  be 
Christians.  But  the  crown  of  it  all  was  five  Bakoba  from  the  towni 
I  had  visited  ;  three  men,  two  of  them  with  their  wives.  These  are 
not,  of  course,  by  any  means  to  be  understood  as  the  fruit  of  my 
one  week's  labour  amongst  them.  All  who  were  received  were 
inquirers  of  some  standing  before  I  went  in,  and  were  selected  from 
upwards  of  one  hundred,  the  majority  of  whom  are  still  oontinaing 
as  inquirers.  When  I  went  among  the  Bakoba  I  found  one  of  them- 
selves a  self-taught  preacher  labouring  in  the  work  of  the  (Gospel  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  His  only  book  of  Scripture,  and  the  only 
copy  of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Bakoba,  is  an  old  one  which  oon* 
tains  Chronicles  to  Job,  the  books  of  Solomon,  and  all  the  Prophets, 
the  joint  work  of  Dr.  MofiPat  and  the  Rev.  William  Ashton,  and 
printed  by  the  latter  at  Kuruman  in  1857  for  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  The  fifty-thfrd  chapter  of  Isaiah  oontaim 
his  Gospel  of  Salvation  for  the  sinner  through  the  blood  of  the  Lamb 
of  God.  *'  My  glory  I  will  not  give  to  another.''  And  how  remark- 
ably simple  are  the  instruments  which  God  uses  for  the  acoomplisb* 
ment  of  His  own  ends  1  I  once  heard  Motlapesi  say,  "It  is  all 
babblement.  We  are  like  infants ;  but  the  mother  understands  bar 
infant,  and  God  understands  His  children  better  stilL"  Thece  it 
truth  in  the  remark.  The  Holy  Spirit  of  God  can  use  a  very  freUa 
instrument;  and  He  has  been  and  is  still  using  an  uneduoatad 
Mokoba  and  a  mutilated  Bible  for  the  salvation  of  God's  children  up 
the  Teoge  river. 

[In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hepburn,  dated  Shoshong,  January  10th,  which  came  to 
hand  last  month,  he  ^Titcs  :—**  Yesterday. week  (Monday,  January  2nd)  I 
returned  home,  liaving  spent  ten  days  at  the  Lake,  where  God  enabled  me  to 
accomplish  all  that  I  could  have  hoped  or  desired  to  do.  Our  recent  misMon 
there  God  has  prospered  abundantly."— Editor  "Missionary  Chronicli.T 
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III.— SiraliaEore — a^rebsnirttm. 

CONVERSION  OF  A  PRIEST  OF  THE  DEUON  WORSHrPPERS. 

BEFORE  ttieir  ooDversioD  the  Christians  of  these  parts  were 
slavea  to  Sat>n,  and  ennk  in  the  datknaaa  of  heathenism. 
ThoQgh  poor  and  unlearned,  they  wen  noted  for  their  zeal  in  the 
worship  of  the  demons,  and  celebrated  numeroua  festivals  and  rites 
of  this  saperatltlon.  Almost  erery  ftimily  had  one,  or  two,  or  even 
three  household  shrines  in  the  courtyard,  in  which  they  kept  images, 
and  offered  worship  and  gitts  to  these  spirits.  The;  also  attended 
the  annual  festival  and  procession  at  the  pnbllo  temple  of  Bhadrakall 
for  people  of  various  castes ;  and  presented  offerings  of  rams,  fowls, 
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cakes,  ooooanuts,  planti^n  fruits,  and  flowers,  as  wall  as  money  for 
fireworks  and  other  amusements.  Hook-swingiog  Is  still  praotlsed  at 
some  of  these  temples.  For  the  due  performance  of  the  rites  there 
were  several  priests  or  devil-danoets.  Each  of  these  had  a  tanmaram, 
or  small  wooden  ahrlne,  somewhat  resembling  a  plgeon-honse,  sup- 
ported on  a  single  post,  and  dedicated  to  the  demon  Uadan.  On  this 
post  figures  of  snake-gods,  flowers,  and  other  ornaments  were  oarved, 
and  near  it  another  small  shed  of  palm  leaves  was  ereoted,  in  which 
a  female  demon,  supposed  to  be  dangerous  to  uothera,  was  adored 
and  propitiated.  These  sbrlnee  were  adorned  with  fiowars  on  special 
occasions. 
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The  recent  oonyeiBion  of  an  aged  and  noted  deyil-danoeri  redding 
in  a  Tillage  near  my  congregation,  seems  worthy  of  special  notice, 
with  gratitude  to  Almighty  God.  He  was  named  E&li,  after  the 
Qaeen  of  the  Demons.  He  performed  the  ceremonies  at  the  anniul 
festlyal,  singing  heathen  songs,  and  ezoiting  the  assembled  mnlUtade 
and  the  devil-dancers.  He  was  also  accustomed  to  play  on  the 
musical  bow,  much  used  in  this  worship,  hung  with  bells,  and  placed 
upon  a  narrow-mouthed  earthen  pot.  {See  tUusircUion.)  Being  of  a 
respectable  family,  and  greatly  esteemed  by  the  people,  as  well  ai 
their  cleverest  songster  and  dancer,  he  made  much  money  by  this 
work  and  became  rich.  It  was  the  general  belief  that  the  daneen 
obtained  the  demoniacal  possession  through  the  influence  of  Us 
exciting  songs. 

This  man  used  to  persecute  the  Christians  by  words  and  deedi^ 
and  showed  much  hatred  to  the  servants  of  Ood ;  and  in  this  dread- 
ful state  he  continued  up  to  his  eightieth  year.  But  three  dlk 
fellow-priests  were  suddenly  cut  off  within  a  year  by  insufferable  and 
incurable  diseases.  Now  Kali  was  left  alone,  bent  with  age  tad 
infirmity,  when  it  pleased  our  gracious  God  to  change  his  mind  hj 
His  converting  grace,  and  turn  his  precious  soul  from  sin  and  Satin 
before  his  departure  firom  this  world. 

At  first  he  was  not  willing  to  listen  to  our  words  about  the  Saviour, 
nor  to  have  prayer  offered  with  him.  But  we  continued  visiting  his 
house  till  the  Holy  Spirit  touched  his  heart,  and  he  himself  began 
to  think  of  spiritual  things.  Then  he  wished  to  know  something  of 
the  principles  of  Christianity,  and  to  hear  our  lyrics  sung,  and  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  the  one  living  and  true  God. 

He  remarked  that  our  Christian  lyrics  were  very  interesting,  sod 
conveyed  good  lessons,  while  the  heathen  songs  are  merely  for  the 
amusement  of  the  hearers.  Henceforward  he  asked  us  to  go  daily  to 
his  house  to  sing  and  read  and  pray  with  him.  The  village  preaohen 
and  elders  of  the  congregation  and  myself  did  so,  and  we  sometimei 
took  with  us  the  dear  school  children,  who  can  sing  beauttfidly  about 
the  birth,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  and  other 
Scripture  subjects.  Wiiile  they  sang,  I  explained  the  meanings  lad 
now  he  rejoiced  to  hear  the  Gospel. 

One  Tuesday  morning  the  old  man  came  to  our  ohapel  inabollodc 
cart,  being  unable  to  walk,  and  expressed  his  desire  to  wonUp  tte 
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troa  God  in  the  ohape],  as  ha  had  never  attended  it  befi^re.  He  asked 
me  to  pray  for  his  spiritual  welfare,  and  to  commit  his  soul  to  Jesus 
the  Saviour.  Peroaiving  his  earnest  desbe,  I  opened  the  ohapel,  and 
he  was  oarried  into  it  and  seated  on  the  floor.  He  said,  '^  I  have 
been  sunk  in  the  darkness  of  heathenism  during  my  past  life ;  the 
devil  and  lifeless  idols  have  been  the  objects  of  my  worship.  Though 
I  have  been  so  devoted  a  servant  of  Satan,  I  am  perishing,  and  have 
no  peace  in  my  soul.  I  now  give  myself  to  Jesus  Ohrist,  confessing 
my  past  most  dreadfiil  sins."  He  seemed  to  think  that  his  sins  were 
unpardonable,  but  asked  me  to  pray  for  forgiveness  for  him  through 
the  holy  blood  of  Jesus  Christ,  through  whom  alone  men  can  come 
to  God.  I  called  together  some  of  the  nearest  Christians,  and 
we  prayed  with  him  and  gave  him  advice  suitable  to  his  anxiety  and 
fears.  I  reminded  him  that  the  most  cruel  and  terrible  sins  may  be 
blotted  out  through  the  precious  blood  of  Christ  if  we  repent  and 
believe  in  Him.  Our  sins  are  laid  on  Jesus.  Then  he  said,  "  As 
Jeeus  Christ  gave  His  life  for  my  sins,  I  need  not  fear.  I  believe  I 
shall  be  saved  through  Him.''  Henceforward  he  determined  to  walk 
according  to  the  Word  of  God,  steadfiuitlyi  and  to  reject  the  heathen 
custom  of  wearing  the  hidunU,  or  top-knot  of  hair,  by  which  heathens 
are  distinguished  from  others  in  this  country,  and  he  himself,  while 
speaking  with  me,  tried  to  pull  off  some  of  his  gray  hairs  with  his 
hands.  I  remember  that  this  man  once  insulted  me  when  preaching 
at  their  annual  festival^  calling  me ''  the  son  of  the  kudumi  cutter." 
I  did  not  at  once  understand  his  meaning,  but  on  inquiry  heard  that, 
while  my  good  fother  was  labouring  here  for  many  years  as  a  catechlst, 
a  relative  of  this  man's  was  converted,  and  my  father  got  him  to  take 
off  his  kudumi f  much  against  the  wishes  of  this  priest.  On  leaving 
the  chapel  he  said,  ''I  have  come  once  to  the  house  of  God  and 
worshipped  Him  in  it.'' 

He  was  now  earnestly  desurous  of  baptism,  and  next  morning  I 
visited  the  old  man  to  instruct  and  encourage  him,  as  I  had  witnessed 
his  deep  sorrow  for  sin  and  agitation  of  mind.  As  soon  as  he  saw 
me  he  rose  from  bis  bed  and  made  salaam  with  much  pleasure. 
T&en  ha  called  one  of  his  sons  to  bring  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  off 
the  top-knot  of  hair,  as  he  had  promised  on  the  previous  day.  This 
was  done,  and  he  requested  me  to  pray  for  him,  and  to  assure  him 
again  of  pardon  through  Jesus  Christ    I  talked  with  him,  and  prayed 
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at  his  bedside.    Some  other  ChristiaiiB  also  went  to  comtot  and 
pray  with  him. 

On  the  next  Sunday  morning  he  came  to  the  ohapel  for  wonhip  in 
a  cart|  out  of  which  he  was  carried  and  seated  in  the  ohapeli  to  tha 
great  admiration  of  all.  I  preached  a  sermon  puxposdy  for  Ik 
instruction  and  encouragement,  on  the  repentance  and  salvation  of 
the  thief  on  the  Gross.  He  listened  attentiToly,  and,  after  tbe 
service,  expressed  much  joy,  and  went  to  his  house  again  cheerfully. 
Within  a  few  days  his  strength  began  to  ftuL  One  day  he  add : 
"  When  I  was  a  heathen,  I  ordered  my  sons  to  perform  my  fanenl 
ceremonial  according  to  the  heathen  custom,  and  to  gather  the  ssKmi 
and  bones  and  cast  them  into  the  sea,  with  the  usual  rites  and 
display.  Now,  as  I  haTS  become  a  Christian,  I  beg  you  to  see  my 
ftmeral  conducted  in  a  Christian  manner,  burying  me  in  a  coffin, 
with  the  tolling  of  the  chapel  bell,  and  with  prayer  and  reading  of  the 
Scriptures."    I  promised  to  attend  to  this  in  an  honourable  manner. 

As  his  desire  for  baptism  daily  increased,  and  had  not  yet  been 
accomplished,  a  cart  was  sent  to  Trerandrum  to  bring  Mr.  Deralanii 
the  native  missionary,  who  came  at  once,  and  baptised  the  old  man 
in  his  house  in  the  presence  of  some  Christians  and  heathens,  as  he 
was  unable  to  come  to  the  chapeL  Three  days  after  he  was  baptised 
he  slept  in  Jesus,  and  entered  into  eternal  joy  in  the  presence  of 
Him  in  whom  he  had  found  refuge  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life. 
Mr.  Yethamanikkam,  evangelist,  the  members  of  the  church,  and 
myself  assembled  together,  and  conducted  the  funeral,  aocording  to 
our  usual  custom,  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  of  heathens  who 
assembled  to  witness  the  scene,  with  which  they  were  greatly  stroek. 
The  sudden  conversion  and  happy  death  of  this  man  created  mueh 
awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  surrounding  heathen,  and  all  expreesed 
approval  of  the  Christian  customs  and  worship. 

The  eldest  and  another  of  this  man's  sons  were  displeased  at  hii 
conversion,  and  opposed  it  very  much,  speaking  most  insultingly  of 
their  father.  The  eldest  son  has  a  demon  temple  fbr  his  own  fiunSy. 
They  boldly  declared  in  public  that  their  feither  will  not  depart  tlui 
life  without  at  least  once  again  being  possessed  by  their  anoertnl 
demon,  and  without  also  transfbrring  the  charge  of  the  Camiliar  sad 
its  weapon,  a  sword,  to  the  eldest  son  for  future  veneration,  as  was 
usually*done  when  their  forefathers  died.    With  such  ei^eolatioBi 
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they  watched  the  death-bed,  telling  us  that,  ''though you  baptize  our 
fibther,  and  take  him  to  the  chapel  many  times,  and  offer  thousands 
of  prayers  for  him,  yet  it  will  assuredly  happen  as  we  say."  We  told 
him,  to  the  contrary,  that  "we  have  committed  .your  father  to  the 
charge  of  the  true  and  living  and  Almighty  God ;  and  now  he  is  the 
Lord's,  and  not  the  devil's,  as  before.  The  demons  cannot  approach 
him.  Your  father  will  die  peacefully  and  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of 
God."  The  Lord,  who  graciously  works  with  us  for  His  own  glory, 
made  all  things  happen  according  to  our  hopes. 

On  the  day  of  his  death  I  had  been  to  see  the  aged  conyert,  and 
found  him  rather  better  apparently,  and  taking  some  refreshment. 
After  spending  some  hours  with  him,  and  thinking  that  he  would  yet 
live  a  few  days,  I  left  him  and  returned  home.  Half  an  hour  after  I 
arrived  a  Christian  came  and  told  me  that  the  old  man  had  died 
peacefully  without  speaking  a  single  word  to  any  of  his  children,  who 
were  waiting  at  his  death-bed.  All  this  was  a  great  marvel  to  the 
heathens,  and  they  confessed  that  the  Christian  religion  is  more  power- 
ful, and  the  Christian's  God  is  mightier,  than  the  demons. — {Extract 
from  the  Eeport  of  Robert  Bousjfleld,  Oatechist,  January,  1882.) 


IV. 
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[MoLEPOLOLE,  called  also  Lohaheno,  is  situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
African  Continent  (S.  lat.  24®,  E.  long.  26''),  some  two  hundred  miles  north  of 
Kuruman.  The  Mission  was  commenced  at  Kolobeng  by  Dr.  Livingstone  forty 
years  ago  ;  was  destroyed  by  the  Boers  and  abandoned  ;  but  was  re-opened  at  the 
new  Station  by  the  Rev.  Booer  Price,  in  1860.  Extracts  from  Mr.  Price's 
Report  for  the  past  year  are  given  below.] 

iWISn  I  had  a  more  cheerbg  aocount  to  give  of  the  state  of 
things  on  my  Station  and  in  the  country  round.  The  retirement 
of  the  British  Goyernment  from  the  TransTaal  has  brought  us  a  most 
dismal  heritage  of  war  and  bloodshed  among  the  native  tribes.  In 
these  circumstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  have  nothing  very 
encouraging  to  communicate  concerning  our  mission  work.  The 
state  of  mind  of  the  people  is  anything  but  favourable  to  the  success 
of  mission  work  among  them — indeed,  their  moral  and  spiritual  sen- 
sibilities seem  completely  blunted.  Nevertheless,  the  congregations 
continue  to  be  good,  and  I  get  a  considerable  attendance  of  young 
men  at  my  week-day  Bible  class,  as  also  Mrs.  Price  has  of  women. 
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But  tho  most  enoooragicg  part  of  osr  work  this  jeu  bu  been  our 
day-Bohool.  There  we  bare  bad  a  oonsidflntble  Inoreaae.  At  tba 
present  time  we  bare  on  onr  books  about  140  obildren,  boTs  and 
fpxlB.  Miss  WaJlaoe,  tbe  youog  lady  wbom  we  brongbt  out  with  to. 
Is  now  able  to  take  quite  a  priudpal  part  in  the  aohool ;  we  are, 
moreover,  asBiated  by  three  native  monitors.  Id  the  OTdinary  school 
work — readiog,  writing,  and  arithmetic — the  boys  and  girls  are  taught 
together ;  but  Miss  Wallace  has  sepsmte  oUbks  for  the  prls,  ol 
whom  she  has  upwards  of  rix^. 
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If  I  can  get  suitable  men  wlUing  to  undertake  the  work,  I  prq>OM 
next  year  to  open  day-eohools  at  two  or  three  of  the  hrthest  off 
towns,  whose  children  are  hardly  able  to  reach  our  home  sohooL 

I  bftve  had  a  great  deal  of  medical  and  anrgioal  work  this  year.  At 
times  I  have  had  a  considerable  number  of  hospital  patients  abont 
me,  and  am  seldom  without  some.  The  natives  are  gattii^  entinly 
to  lose  bitb  in  their  own  dooton. 
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V— 8;je  Harnett  0f  CJinir* 

appejlbance,  dress,  &o. 

Br   THE   Bbv.   Jakbs   Sadlbb,    of   Ajcot. 

WE  must  not  expect  to  see  in  Chineae  girls  and  women  the 
TlTaoity  found  in  our  Engliah  sisters  and  daughters.  Even 
more  than  the  men,  they  are  taught  to  suppress  all  indication  of  feel« 
ing.  The  rules  of  deportment  are  so  minute  and  rigid  that  there  is 
danger  of  exclusive  attention  being  directed  to  exterior  life.  In  the 
girls  and  women  of  the  better  classes  there  is  little  expression  in  their 
countenance.  They  are  almost  as  motionless  as  statues,  only  moving 
their  eyes,  and  this  as  if  by  machinery.  Sometimes  they  are  like 
dressed-up  dolls,  their  face  being  lost  in  their  finery.  Neyertheless, 
the  personal  appearance  of  many  of  them  has  been  pronounced 
beautiful;  and  their  gentle,  modest  manners  considered  attractive. 
Except  at  marriage  they  are  not  veiled.  Up  to  the  time  of  young 
womanhood  they  wear  the  brightest  colours ;  but  their  gaiety  soon 
departs  as  they  advance  in  life,  and  the  cares  and  toils  and  troubles 
of  Chinese  family  life  come  upon  them.  They  are  allowed  to  move 
about  as  long  as  they  are  mere  ohildren,  but  when  they  arrive  at  the 
age  of  twelve  or  fourteen  their  exclusion  commences. 

The  hair  of  the  Chinese  is  always  black  and  coarse,  long  and 
abundant,  and  they  use  a  great  deal  of  pomade,  which  has  a  strong 
odour  deli^tful  to  them,  but  very  offensive  to  foreigners.  Girls 
have  their  hair  plaited  into  a  tail — as  some  of  our  English  girls — or 
else  into  two  bows  at  the  side  of  the  head,  adorned  with  flowers. 
The  hair  of  women  is  tied  at  the  back  into  knots,  adorned  with 
flowers  and  expensive  ornaments,  arrows  tipped  with  gold,  silver, 
&o. ;  a  band  of  silk,  embroidered  with  pearls,  is  sometimes  worn  round 
the  head.  On  special  occasions,  and  amongst  wealthy  people,  the 
head-dresses  are  elaborate — more  like  a  crown,  only  the  ornaments 
are  rather  tawdry. 

The  dressing  of  the  hair  is  a  very  long  and  tedious  business ;  but 
the  ordinary  pillow  in  use  amongst  the  Cliinese,  being  a  small  narrow 
piece  of  wood,  is  veiy  helpful  to  the  tidiness  of  the  women's  hair,  so 
that  they  need  not  re-arrange  it  eveiy  day. 

Arched  eyebrows  are  considered  beautiful.    To  make  theiCi  super- 
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fluous  hairs  are  Bhaved  off,  and,  where  neoeBsary,  Indian  ink  is  naed 
to  complete  the  Bemi-circle.  Their  eyes  are  small,  dark,  and  almond- 
shaped.  The  lips  of  girls  are  often  smeared  with  a  rich  crimson  kmd 
of  paint. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  China  the  complexion  is  more  sallow  than 
in  the  north  3  but  it  would  shock  a  Chinese  to  be  considered  dark. 
Light  complexions  are  so  admired  by  them,  that  the  sight  of  a  fiui 
English  face  caUs  forth  as  much  delight  as  in  the  famous  story  of 
Gregory,  who,  seeing  the  English  children  exposed  for  sale  in  the 
Roman  market,  and  being  told  they  were  Angles,  exclaimed, 
"Angeh ! ''  With  less  of  poetiy  but  equal  satisfaction,  the  Chinese  will 
call  out  on  seeing  a  fair-faced  foreign  lady  or  child,  ''Fair  face! 
Come  and  see !  Is  it  not  pretty  1 ''  To  make  their  own  faces  £airer, 
they  have  them  carefully  rubbed  over  with  chalk.  Unfortunately, 
they  have  need  to  exercise  a  great  deal  of  caution  in  moTing  about, 
lest  the  powder  should  be  shaken  off. 

The  fashions  of  dress  do  not  change  in  China.  There  is  another 
great  peculiarity  in  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  Chinese  girls  and 
women — ^they  do  not  consider  perfection  to  consist  in  adaptation  to 
the  figure.  Tight-fitting  clothing  is  very  objectionable  to  them. 
They  study  chiefly  to  have  the  person  well  covered.  They  like 
loose,  flowing  garments.  This  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the 
warmth  of  the  climate ;  but  when,  as  in  winter,  it  would  be  warmer 
and  more  comfortable  to  have  close-fitting  garments,  they  still 
maintain  the  usual  style.  This  dress  may  be  briefly  and  generally 
described  as  a  long  loose  jacket,  pretty  embroidered  skirt,  and 
trousers  coming  down  to  the  ankles.  Amongst  the  lower  orders, 
blue,  brown,  black  and  white  cotton  cloth  is  the  material  com- 
monly used.  The  wealthy  people  are  able  to  obtain  all  kinds  of 
costly  silks,  furs,  <S:c.  It  may  be  imagined  that  the  looseness  of  the 
dress  may  cause  an  appearance  of  carelessness  and  disorder,  but  it 
is  not  so.  It  looks  not  only  modest,  but  even  elegant  and  gracefuL 
Yet  the  dress  of  a  Chinese  woman  seems  to  cause  more  astonish- 
ment in  England  than  even  that  of  a  Hindoo.  When  an  Amoy 
woman  was  seen  in  London,  some  time  ago,  there  was  a  scene 
wherever  she  went.  The  ornaments  of  the  head  seemed  tostxike 
the  onlookers  as  barbarous.  Again,  while  the  head-dress  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  she   was  a    woman,    the  jacket,    <fcc.,  oansed  a 
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queBtioning  aa  to  Aether  she  might  not  be  a  man !  The  woman 
was  mobbed,  and  so  much  ezoitement  created,  that  the  lady  in  charge 
was  glad  of  the  assistance  of  a  policeman  in  obtaining  a  conveyance, 
and  Bubsequently  the  Chinese  woman  had  to  adopt  the  hat,  gown, 
and  jacket  of  an  English  woman. 

It  might  have  been  different,  however,  had  she  been  a  Chinese 
lady,  Certahily^  such  an  one  would  not  have  condescended  to  walk 
in  the  street  or  appear  in  public. 

Although  fidr  appearances  in  China  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate 
excellence  in  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  life,  yet  they  are 
valuable  as  means  from  which  we  may  lead  on  their  thoughts  to 
higher,  nobler,  purer,  and  truer  things.  At  the  same  time  there  Is 
no  difficulty  to  be  overcome  by  Christianity  more  serious  than  the 
hypocrisy  connected  with  the  boasted  deportment  of  China.  There 
have  been  such  women  as  we  have  described,  even  knowing  something 
of  the  Gospel,  who  were  yet  so  satisfied  with  fair  appearances  as  to 
be  careless  about  crimes  for  the  mention  of  which  a  faithful  witness 
was  threatened  with  death.  Yet  let  not  the  women  of  England 
blame,  but  rather  pity.  When  shall  the  vain  empty  minds  of  their 
Chinese  sisters  be  supplied  with  the  truth  and  life  of  Qod  ? 

VI— lltfos  of  0%r  Wnthta. 

THE  RESULTS  OF  AMERICAN  MISSIONS  IN  TURKEY. 

PROM    A     REPORT    BY    HON.    EDWARD     P.    N0YE8,      LATE     UNITED     STATES 

MINISTER    TO    FRANCE. 

AT  Constantinople,  on  the  magnificent  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  stands 
a  fine  college  building,  founded  by  Cyrus  Hamlin,  and  endowed  by  the 
munificence  of  Christopher  R.  Robert,  both  American  citizens.  Though 
established  but  a  few  years  since,  this  college  now  numbers  among  its 
students  the  children  of  five  or  six  different  races — Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Russians. 

Near  the  bridge  which  joins  Galata  to  old  Stamboul,  is  located  the  Bible 
House  of  Dr.  Isaac  Bliss,  formerly  an  American  missionary,  but  now  agent 
of  the  American  Bible  Society  of  New  York.  From  this  house  Bibles  are 
daily  sent  out,  printed  in  the  Armenian,  the  High  and  Low  Turkish,  the 
Greek,  and  the  Slavonic  languages,  to  all  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire  where 
these  languages  are  spoken.  At  Sivas,  in  the  heart  of  Asia  Minor,  and  at  Lake 
Van,  in  Kooidistan,  American  missionaries  preach  andteaoh.    At  Aintab,  in 
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NoiihSyria,nearthepaB8e8of  the  Tauroa  Moantaiii8,aiu>ther  ooll^geia  iprisg- 
ing up,  snppoited  by  an  endowment  aecored  in  the  United  States  hj^. 
Trowbridge,  an  American  missionary.    There  is  also  at  thia  place  a  femik 
■eminary,  directed  by  Miss  Proctor,  an  American  kdy.  At  I^ttftkia  (Ande&t 
Laodicea)  in  Syria,  in  the  only  well-built  edifice  outside  the  walli^  ii  an 
American  school,  crowded  to  overflowing  with  the  peasant  children  of  tlie 
back-lying  mountains.    At  Damascus  and  at  Zahleh,  in  Mount  LebaooD, 
American  missionaries  superintend  schools  which  they  have  established  in 
many  villages  of  the  neighbourhood  ;   and  the  plain  back  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  is  dotted  with  primitive  schoolhouses,  under  the  same  or  similar 
supervision.    At  Caipha  (Mt  Cazmel)  a  Qermau- American  colony  has 
planted  vineyards,  and  redeemed  large  tracts  of  abandoned  lands,  while  at 
the  same  time  devoting  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  the  natives.   In 
Egypt,  at  Alexandria,  Cairo,  and  Assioot,  the  American  missionaries  kre 
day  and  boarding  schools,  for  both  boys  and  girls,  and  in  Upper  l^gypt 
considerable  progress  has  been  made.     At  Cairo  there  is  a  most  prospenn 
college,  in  a  magnificent  stone  building,  which  is  doing  a  grand  woik  for 
£!gypt     The  sales  of  books  by  the  American  missionaries  in  ^gypt  in  the 
year  1878  aggregated  twenty-one  thousand  volumes,  about  one  half  BiUei 
and  religious  books,  the  other  half  educational  and  miscellaneous.    Bot 
perhaps  the  most  important  and  successful  of  the  educational  institotioBa 
established  by  Americans  in  the  East  is  the  CoU^e  of  Beirut,  in  Syria ;  it 
comprises  a  literary  and  scientific  department,  a  medical  college^  and  an 
observatory,  all  founded  and  conducted  by  Americans.     Since  this  eoll^ 
was  established,  the  Jesuits,  the  Papal  Greeks,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Maronitet 
have  opened  high  schools  in  that  city,  so  that  now  there  are  in  Beirut  fiftj- 
six  schools,  with  about  six  thousand  scholars,  all  of  which  ia  undoubtedlj 
due  to  the  impulae  given  to  the  cause  of  education  bytheAmericin 
missionaries.    There  is  also  an  American  female  aeminary  at  Beirut  mom  in 
successful  operation.     The  books  published  by  the  American  mismfflniriea 
at  Beirut  circulate  wherever  Arabic  is  read,  from  Mesopotamia  to  Tt^ioli 
and  Tunis,  in  North  Africa.    These  publications  include  the  Bible  in  km 
or  five  sizes  and  forms,  three  or  four  works  on  Arabic  grammar,  three 
school  arithmetics,    algebra,    geometry,    logarithms,  full  text  -  book  on 
astronomy,  small  school  astronomy,  geography,  hynm-booka,  large  and 
small,  elements  of  music,  dictionary  of  Arabic  language,  botany,  chemistry, 
anatomy,    surgery,    practice    of    medicine,    moral   philoeophy,  natoral 
philosophy,  books  for  primary  schools,  and  many  others.     The  sdatstry 
influence  of  American  missionaries  and  teachers  in  the  Turkish  Empire 
caimot  possibly  be  over-rated.    By  actual  observation  I  know  that  wherever 
a  conspicuously  intelligent  and  enterprising  native  young  man  or  woman 
is  found  in  the  East— one  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  modern  civilisation— 
it  is  always  found  that  he  or  she  has  been  educated  at  an  American  adiool 
or  collie  in  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  Assioot,  or  Beirut^^FVoai 
tKe  "  BoiUm  Mimonary  Herald.'* 
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FAREWELL  !  the  golden  hues  of  day 
Are  fading  in  the  west ; 
The  wild  biid  akims  the  ocean  spray, 
And  seeks  her  downy  nest 
Farewell !  farewell !  my  native  shore, 
These  eyes  may  ne'er  bdiold  thee  more — 

No  more  these  feet  be  press'd 
Upon  the  soil  which,  blithe  and  free, 
I  trod  so  oft  in  infancy  ! 

Farewell !  farewell !  perchance  the  Ught 
Of  days,  which  long  have  fled, 

Will  sometimes  gleam,  in  visions  bright. 
Around  my  distant  bed  ; 

And  memory  oft  will  joy  to  glean 

The  sweets  of  each  long-vanished  scene  ^ 
Like  leaves  from  flow'rets  shed — 

Which  may  a  lasting  fragrance  cast 

Upon  the  records  of  the  past. 

m. 

Farewell  I  farewell !  on  thee  the  San 

Of  Bighteonsness  doth  shine ; 
The  miction  from  the  Holy  One 

On  thee  descends  benign. 
The  skies,  which  canopy  thy  shore. 
On  thee  their  choicest  influence  poor ; 

And  many  a  child  of  thine 
Can  feel  devotion's  soothing  power 
'Mid  violet  bank  or  myrtle  bower. 

IV. 

Farewell !  I  seek  a  foreign  strand, 
Where  groves  of  breathing  balm 

Shed  their  sweet  perfume  o'er  the  land — 
Where  many  a  stately  palm 

Droops  o'er  the  rill,  whose  waters  clear 

Refresh  the  wearied  mountaineer ; 
What  time  the  sultry  calm 

Of  noon-tide  doth  in  stillnen  brood 

Over  each  verdant  solitude. 
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V. 

Farewell !  for  that  beniglited  race 

No  souiids  of  mercy  cheer ; 
They  ne'er  have  known  the  Father's  grace, 

Nor  felt  a  Saviour  near. 
The  dews  from  Life's  exhauBtless  spring 
On  them  no  healing  influence  fling ; 

And  no  repentant  tear 
Hath  own'd  the  mighty  ransom  given 
To  save  from  Death,  and  purchase  Heaven. 

VL 

Farewell !  farewell !  I  go  that  they 

May  rise,  as  from  the  tomb  ; 
That  there  may  dawn  a  brighter  day 

To  dissipate  their  gloom  : 
That  fields,  which — ^ripe  to  harvest  there 
With  none  to  gather — on  the  air 

Now  shed  their  genial  bloom, 

May  yield  the  frnit  of  souls  new-born, 

Meet  for  the  Besurrection  mom  ! 

T.  G.  Nicholas,  M.A< 

1.  ORDINATIONS. 

Mr.  David  Cabnsgdb  having  completed  his  studies  in  Rothcrham  College, 
and  been  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  the  Station  at  Hops  Fousiaut, 
Matebele  Country,  Central  South  Africa,  was  ordained  in  the  CongregatioMl 
Church,  Rotherham,  as  a  missionary  of  the  Society,  on  the  afternoon  of 
Wednesday,  the  22nd  of  February.  The  Rev.  J.  S.  Morant,  B.  A,  presided, 
and  Rev.  P.  C.  Barker,  M.A-,  LL.B.,  both  of  Rotherham,  read  the  Scriptures 
and  offered  prayer.  The  field  of  labour  was  described  by  Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey, 
missionary  from  Africa ;  the  usual  questions  were  asked  by  Rev.  Edward  H. 
Jones,  the  Society's  Deputation  Secretary ;  and  the  ordination  prayer  was 
offered  by  Rev.  R.  Paterson,  of  Glasgow.  The  charge  to  the  missionan' 
was  then  delivered  by  the  Rev.  F.  J.  Falding,  M.A-,  D.D.,  of  Rotherham 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  a  public  missionary  meeting  was  held,  under 
the  presidency  of  Dr.  R.  J.  Pye-Smith,  of  Sheffield,  at  which  addresses 
were  delivered  by  several  ministers  and  students. 

Special  services  were  held  at  Towyn  Chapel,  New  Quay,  Cardiganshire, 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March  13th  and  14th,  on  occasion  of  the  ordioa- 
tion  of  Mr.  David  Picton  Jones,  late  of  Carmarthen  Presbyterian  College, 
as  a  missionary  to  CentraJj  Afbiga.  On  the  evening  of  Monday  sennoiu 
were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  M.  Hughes,  Beulah,  and  ihe  Rev.  R  A  Jones 
Newcastle  Emlyn.  On  Tuesday  morning  the  meeting  was  introduced  by 
the  Rev.  Job  Miles,  of  Aberystwith,  after  which  the  Rev.  T.  Rees,  D.D.i  ^^ 
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Swansea,  described  the  field  of  labour  and  asked  the  usual  questions.  A 
brief  addieas  was  then  delivered  by  the  Bev.  0.  Thomas,  late  of  Beukh  |  t|ie 
ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  the  Bey.  W»  Evans,  Aberayron  ;  and  the 
Rev.  T.  P.  Evans,  of  Towyn,  delivered  the  chaige.  In  the  afternoon  of  the 
same  day  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Morris,  Cardigan,  and  the  Rev.  R.  P.  Jones,  Pen- 
cader,  preached,  and  in  the  evening  the  Rev.  J.  Miles  and  Dr.  Rees. 

2.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Rev.  Griffith  John  and  Mrs.  John,  returning  to  Hakkow,  North 
China,  left  London  for  Shanghai,  February  28th. 

The  Rev.  A  J.  Wookst,  on  his  re-appointment  to  Kurukak,  Mis. 
Wookey,  and  two  children ;  Rev.  D.  CARNsaui,  appointed  to  Hops  Foun- 
tain ;  and  Miss  Anns  Qoop,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  James  Qood,  of  Kanye 
South  Africa,  embarked  for  Alooa  Bat  per  Dunrobin  Castle,  March  13th. 

3.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

Mr.  Walter  Hutlbt,  from  Ujiji,  Central  Africa,  per  KangrOy  March  1st. 

4.  ARRIVALS  ABROAD. 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  M.  A.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Ashton,  at  Calcutta,  North 
India,  January  18th. 

Miss  E.  H.  HORTON,  at  Coimbatoor,  South  India,  February  Ist. 

5.  BIBTH. 

Edob — January  24tli,  at  Hong  Kong,  China,  the  wife  of  the  Bev.  J.  C. 

Edge,  of  a  son. 

6.  DEATHS. 

HuoRBTT—November  6th,  1881,  at  Fianorantsoa,  Madagascar,  the  infant 
f^>n  of  the  Bev.  A.  S.  Huckett. 

Hacker— December  — ,  1881,  at  Neyoor,  Travancore,  South  India,  the 

infant  daughter  of  the  Bev.  I.  H.  Hacker. 

7.  LETTEBS  FBOM    MISSIONABIES,  16th   FEBBUABY  to  15th 

MABCH. 

China. — T.  Bryson,  Hankow,  Jan.  2lBt  (two  letters)  ;  W.  Owen,  Hankow, 
Jan.  19th ;  W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai,  Jan.  16th ;  T.  W.  Pearce,  Canton, 
Feb.  4th  ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  Jan.  16th,  30th. 

India. — ^W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  Jan.  30th,  Feb.  2nd ;  J.  P.  Ashton,  Calcutta 
Feb.  5th  ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,  Jan.  30th,  Feb.  13th  ;  J.  A.  Lambert, 
Bajata,  Feb.  13th  ;  D.  Hutton,  Mirzapore,  Feb.  2l8t  ;  J.  H.  Budden, 
Almora,  Jan.  28th  ;  H.  Coley,  Almora,  Feb.  11th  ;  W.  Bobinson,  Tripatoor, 
Jan.  30th  ;  E.  Le  Mare,  Salem,  Jan.  30th,  Feb.  13th  ;  H.  A.  Hutchison, 
Coimbatoor,  Feb.  3rd  ;  J.  N.  Hooker,  Coimbatoor,  Feb.  4th  ;  B.  Bice,  Bel- 
lary,  Jan,  13th,  Bangalore,  Jan.  30th  ;  E.  Lewis,  Bellory,  Feb.  1st,  6th  ; 
J.  B.  Coles,  Bellory,  Feb.  14th  ;  T.  Haines,  Bellar>',  Feb.  13th ;  J.  G. 
Hawker,  Belgaum,  Feb.  7th  (two  letters),  2l8t ;  J.  R  Bacon,  Cuddapah, 

;  W.  W.  Stephenson,  Gooty,  Feb.  2l8t ;  M.  Thomas,  Yizagapatam, 

Feb.  1st ;  J.  Duthie,  Nagercoil,  Feb.  7th  ;  Dr.  Thomson,  Neyoor,  Feb.  11th  ; 
I.  H.  Hacker,  Neyoor,  Feb.  3rd  ;  F.  "Wilkinson,  Trevandrum,  Feb.  10th. 

MADAQAfiOAB. — ^T.  Lord,  Antananarivo,  Jan.  5th  ;  J.  Barrett,  Antanana- 
riv0|  Jan,  4th ;  A,  S,  Huckett,  Fianorantsoa,  Dec.  28th ;  H«  T.  Johnson, 
FianAxanteoai  Dec,  26th« 
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AniOA.— W.  Thompgon,  Gape  Town,  Feb.  Tth,  14th ;  T.  J.  Pkkfeenn^ 
Uitenhage,  Jan.  10th  ;  J.  Haiper,  King  William's  Town,  Jan.  SOth;  W. 
Aahton,  Barkly,  Jan.  25th>  Feb.  Ist ;  J.  Brown,  KoxnmaD,  Jan.  11th ;  J. 
Mackenzie,  Knnunan,  Jan.  13th ;  J.  D.  Hepbum,  Shoahong^  Jan.  10th; 
W.  A.  Elliott,  Inyati,  Dec  14th  ;  C.  D.  Helm,  Hope  Fonnftain,  Dee.  15th ; 
Dr.  Soathon,  Uiambo,  Dec  3l8t  (two  letten) ;  W.  Griffith,  Ugoha, 
Nov.  13th. 

West  Indibb.— J.  Foreman,  Demerara,  Jan.  Slfit 

South  SKAfl.--J.  L.  Qieen,  Tahiti,  Jan.  12th ;  £.  Y.  Cooper,  Huahine, 
Dec  28nd ;  C.  Phillips,  Samoa,  Dec  20th  |  J.  Sleigh,  lifo,  Dec  Slit; 
S.  M.  Greagh,  liio,  Dec  28th ;  J.  Jones,  Ma»^  Dec  12th  (two  letten);  J. 
P.  Snnderland,  Sydney,  Jan.  12th. 

8.  WORDS  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 

The  following  paragraph  is  extracted  from  a  letter  recently  reodved  by 
the  Directors  from  one  of  the  Society's  missionaries  in  China:— ''The 
article  on  '  Central  Africa ''  in  the  November  number  of  the  Cknmidi  is  the 
most  missionaiy-inspiriting  article  that  has  appeared  in  the  annals  of  onr 
Society  for  many  a  long  year.  Thousands  of  readers  must  haye  felt  a  thifll 
of  profoundest  sympathy  with  the  missionaries  and  the  Directors  in  their 
noble  resolution  to  'go  forward.'  And  in  token  of  that  practical  help  which 
is  called  for  I  gladly  send  you  herewith  an  order  for  j£2,  to  be  paid  to  the 
Central  African  Fund." 

9.  SCHOOL  AND  HOME  FOR  THE  DAUGHTERS  OF 

MISSIONARIES. 

Many  friends  who  have  so  long  watched  with  interest  the  progieBS  of  the 
new  building  for  the  daughters  of  missionaries  at  Seyenoaks  will,  we  are 
sure,  be  pleased  to  hear  that  it  is  so  nearly  approaching  completion  that  we 
haye  every  prospect  of  being  able  to  have  it  publicly  opened  on  Wedne*- 
day,  the  17th  of  May ;  and  we  hope  that,  as  -many  visitors  to  the  May 
meetings  will  still  be  in  London,  our  friends  from  the  country  will  he  able 
to  be  present  on  the  occasion,  and  thus  to  see  for  themselves  Uie  sabsta&tial 
result  of  the  efforts  which  have  been  helped  on  by  their  contributionfl  and 
their  prayers. 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Jesse  Haworth  kindly  promised  ^£500  if  we  should 
succeed  in  opening  free  from  debt  Since  then  several  large  and  liberal 
contributions  have  been  received,  but  we  still  need  a  considerable  amoont 
— ^perhaps  £2,000— to  enable  us  to  claik  Mr.  Haworth's  promise  We  d<H 
therefore,  put  forth  a  very  urgent  appeal  to  those  who  have  the  means  to 
come  forward  with  large  and  generous  donations,  and  so  to  fr«e  us  from  the 
heavy  anxiety  which  presses  upon  us ;  and  we  also  very  earnestly  ask  thosa 
whose  means  are  limited  to  give  small  sums,  which,  multiplied,  will  render 
efficient  and  most  valuable  aid.  Mrs.  Pye-Smith,  St  Katharine's,  Sevenoak^ 
will  most  thankfully  receive  and  acknowledge  any  contributions^  and  also 
give  any  further  information  which  may  be  desired. 

As  we  hope  that  the  children  will  take  possession  of  the  new  \k(fO»  ^ 
Jtme,  missionaries  will  be  glad  to  know  that  there  will  no  longer  be  tha 
difficulty  of  not  having  room  to  receive  their  little  ones, 
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IX.— ^nt&rsar];  Sn\tm  k  ^jr,  1882. 

Thb  DirectoTS  mvite  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  the 
following  airangemente  for  the  ensuing  Anniversary :— > 


MONDAY,  May  8th. 

Morning. — Pratsb  Mebtino,  for  one  hour,  in  the  Boabd  Boom  of  the 
Mission  Housb,  Blomfield  Strsbt,  specially  to  implore  the  Divine 
blessing  on  the  several  Services  of  the  Anniversary,  at  Test  o'Clook. 

A/temo(m.^TBX  Annual  Meetino  of  Dirbctobs  will  be  held  at  the 
Mission  House,  Bloktield  Street,  at  Three  o'Clock. 


WEDNESDAY,  May  IOth. 

Maming.'^ln  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Road  (Rev. 
Newman  Hall's),  the  Annual  Sermon  will  be  preached  by  the 
Bev.  John  Monro  Gibson,  D.D.,  of  St  John's  Wood.  Service  to 
commence  at  Eleven  o'Clogk. 

Evening. — In  Westminster  Chapel,  the  Sermon  to  Young  Men  and 
Others  will  be  preached  by  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.jOf  Norwich. 
Service  to  commence  at  Seven  o'Clock. 

No  Tickets  required  for  the  Sermons. 


THURSDAY,  May  11th. 

Jfominf^.— The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  of  the 
Society  will  be  held  in  Exeter   Hall,   to   appoint  a  Treasurer 
Secretaries,  and  Directors  ;  and  to  receive  the  Annual  Report,  with 
Audited  Accounts.    The  Chair  will  be  taken,  at  Ten  o'Clock,  by 

HUGH  MASON,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Ashton-under-Lynb. 


LORD'S  DAY,  May  14th. 

MISSIONARY  SERMONS  will  be  preached  on  behalf  of  this  Society 
at  TBiioQt  chapels  in  London  and  its  vicinity ;  particulars  will  be 
given  B€St  month. 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


X.— JtkoMtbpents. 

♦ 

The  thaiiks  of  the  Directors  are  respectfully  presented  to  the  foUowuig,  viz.:— 


To  the  Forest  Gate  Juvenile  DorcaH.  per 
Mn.  Skinner,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clotbmg. 

For  Rev.  J.  P.  Ashton,  Calcutta.— To  the 
.    Middleton    Road,    Balston,    Juvenile 
Society,  for  a  Caae  of  Clothing. 

For  Rev.  H.  Coley,  Almora.— To  T.  W. 
Stoughton,  Esq.,  Paternoster  Row,  for  a 
Parcel  of  Boolu. 

For  Miss  Brown,  Madras.— To  Miss  Brown, 
Lower  Clapton,  for  a  Box  of  Dolls  and 
Christmas  Cards. 

For  the  Zenana  Ladies,  Madras.— To  the 
Young  Ladies'  Missionary  Working 
Society,  Spencer  Street,  Leunington, 
per  Mrs.  Waekrill,  for  a  Box  of  Useful 
and  Fancy  Articles. 

For  Rev.  W.'  Robinson,  Tripatoor.— To 
Friends  at  Sheffield,  per  Mrs.  Foster,  for 
a  Box  of  Clothing  and  Fancy  Articles. 

For  Mrs.  Hutchison,  Coimbatoor.— To  the 
Ramsgate  Working  Society,  per  Miss  M. 
£.  Sadler,  for  a  Box  of  Clothing. 

For  Rev.  B.  Rice,  Bangalore.— To  the  Ladies' 
Working  Society,  Clapham,  per  Mrs. 
Southgate,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing,  Toys, 
Books,  Ac. 

For  Mrs.  Lewis,  Bellary.~To  the  Ladies' 
Missionarv  Working  Party,  North  Street 
Church,  Brighton,  per  Mrs.  Passmore, 
for  a  Box  of  Useful  and  Fancy  Articles. 

For  Mrs.  Haines,  Bellary.— ToMrs.  Ratcliffe, 
Reading,  for  a  Box  of  Useful  and  Fancy 
Articles. 

For  Mrs.  Bacon,  Cuddapah.— To  Hare  Court 
Chapel  Working  Society,  per  Mrs. 
Budden,  for  a  Box  of  Clotning  and 
Fancy  Work.— To  Mrs.  Andrews,  Read- 
ing,  for  a  Box  of  Useful  and  Fancy 
Articles.— To  the  Ladies'  Working  Party, 
Leeds,  per  Mrs.  Ruseum,  for  a  Box  of 
Fancy  Articles. 

For'Rer.  J.  Dnthie,  Nagercoil.— To  A.J. 
Ransome,  Esq.,  Bickenhill,  for  a  Small 
Box  of  Toys  and  Books.— To  the  Ladies' 
Missionary  Working  Party,  Vine  Church, 
Rochester,  per  Miss  Bullbrook,  for  a 
Box  of  Fancy  Articles.— To  the  Teachers 
and  Scholars,  Square  Church,  Halifax, 
per  Mrs.  B.  Crossley,  for  a  Box  of 
Fancy  Articles.— To  Friends  at  Norwood, 
T>er  Miss  Scott,  for  a  Box  of  Fancy 
Needlework.— To  the  Sunday-school, 
Carrow  Works,  Norwich,  for  a  Parcel 
of  Photographs. 

For  Rev.  I.  H.  Hacker,  Neyoor.— To  Stour- 
bridffe  Sunday-school,  per  Mr.  J.  W. 
WooUey,  for  a  Case  of  Dolls,  Toys,  &c. 

For  Bev.  J.  Pearse,  Madagascar.— To  Mrs. 

Barclay,  Reigate,  for  a  Parcel  of  Printo. 

—To  the  City  Road  Sunday-school,  per 
r-    "\.%***»  ^^'f  'or  a  Box  of  Clothing 


For  Schools  in  Madagascar.— To  the  Glaagovr 
Foundry  Boys'  Religious  Society,  per 
Mr.  Martin,  for  Four  Boxes  of  Beus, 
Cloth,  Hardware,  &c. 

For  Mrs.  Stribling,  Madagascar.— To  tba 
Missionary  Working  Party  at  Margste, 
per  Mrs.  Newman,  fora  CaseandFiroel 
of  School  Materials  and  Clolhing.'To 
the  Ladies'  Working  Party,  Clapfaaio, 
per  Mrs.  Southgate,  for  a  Case  of  doth- 
ing  and  Prints.— To  the  Glasgow  Fow- 
(Uy  Boys,  for  a  Case  of  Beads,  CloCfa, 
and  Hardware. 

For  the  Girls'  Central  School,  Mads^adoar. 
— ^To  the  Camberwell  Green  Snmdaj* 
school  Missionary  Working  Meeting, 
per  Mrs.  Whitley,  for  a  Parcel  of  Fancy 
Work. 

For  Rev.  T.  Brockway,  Madagascar.— To 
the  Glasgow  Founcb-y  Boys,  for  a  Case 
of  Beads,  Cloth,  and  Hardware. 

For  Rev.  W.  D.  Cowan,  Madagascar.— To 
the  Glasgow  Foundry-  Boys,  for  a  Caee 
of  Beads,  Cloth,  and  Hardware. 

For  Miss  Cockin,  Madagascar.— To  the 
Glasgow  Foundry  Boys,  for  a  Case  of 
Beads,  Cloth,  and  Hardware. 

For  Mr.  Shaw,  Tamatave.— To  the  Xomg 
Ladies'  Working  Party  at  Woodford, 
per  Miss  Egg,  for  a  Parcel  of  Clolhiag 
and  MateriEUs. 

For  Mrs.  Kayser,  Knapp's  Hope.— To  the 
Working  Party  at  Snttou,  per  Bev.  J. 
Barnes,  for  a  Package  of  CloUiiBf, 
Books,  and  Stationery. 

For  Mrs.  Cockin,  Kuruman.— ToMiss  Clait, 
South  Hackney,  for  a  Parcel  of  Dressei 
and  Fancy  Articles. 

For  Mrs.  Sykes,  Inyati.— To  the  Ladies. 
Working  Society,  Brixton,  per  Un. 
Hammond,  for  a  Case  of  Clothing  aad 
Fancy  Articles. 

For  Rev.  A.  J.  Wookey,  South  Africa.-To 
the  Missionary  Dorcas  Society,  2t«w. 
market,  per  Mrs.  Attwell,  for  a  Box  of 
Clothing. 

For  Bev.  J.  Dalglieah,  Berbioe—To  tht 
Stenhouso  Mills  Sabbath-schooL  BdiO' 
burgh;  for  a  Case  of  Dresses  and  Sewing 
Materials. 

For  Rev.  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica  —To  tia 
Christ  Church,  Westminster,  Female 
Missionary  Working  Associatiaii,  per 
Mrs.  Heffer,  for  a  Parcel  of  Fau^ 
Articles. 

For  Rev.  A  Pearse,  Raiatea.— To  J.  GodiriB, 
Esq.,  Clevedon,  for  a  Package  of  Dran 
Material,  Books,  and  Toys. 

For  New  Gninea— To  the  Stratford  Snsdav- 
school  Juvenile  Miaaionaiy  SooMj* »{ 
a  Box  of  Clothing.— To  the  BedliBd 
Park  Sundaj4K:lrool»  BciirtoUforftr^ 
eel  of  Clothing. 
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Xl.—'gm  |m'8  SsttsmnttsI  ^fitting  ta  WSSiiB\a$'  |sn]r. 


To  loth  Marchy  1882. 


LOVDOV. 


Anerlcy  7    6  0 

Arondel  Square  2    2  0 

Balhaxa  and  Upper  Tooting  '118  0 

Bexley  Heath  3    4  4 

Bromley  (Kent) 10    0  0 

Chelsea,  Markham  Bqnare 4  10  2 

Cheshunt.Crossbrook  Street  (add.)    0    4  0 

Deptford,  High  Street 4    0  0 

Finchley,  North  (additional) 1    0  0 

Holloway  Cong.  Ch 6    0  0 

Kensin^on  North,  Golborn  Road    19  0 

Kentish  Town,  Hatvley  Road   0  10  0 

Raleigh  Memorial  Ch 2    0  8 

Sion  Chapel,  ^Vhitechapol  15  0 

Stepney  Meeting 5    0  0 

Westminster  Chapel 10    0  0 

York  Bead 3  10  4 

York  Street,  Walworth 7    0  0 

COUKTBY. 

Alton    3  10  0 

Andover 2  13  11 

Ashton-under-Lyne  Auxiliary- 
Albion  Ch 21    4  5 

Stalybridge  7    0  0 

Droylsden 2    6  3 

Dnkinfield 12  0 

Mossley 1  12  6 

Banb^iry 2 

3 

11 

0 

1 

11 


Bamsley 

Bath,  Percy  Cong.  Ch 

BedforU,  Bunyan  Meeting 

Billericay  

Birmingham,  Moseley  Road  (2  yrs.) 

Blackburn — 

Junes  Sti-cet  Ch 3 

Park  Road  Ch 2 

Montague  Street  Ch.... 1 

Blakeney    0 

Bolton.  St.  George's  Road  6 

Bonmemouth,  Richmond  Hill  Cong. 

Ch 6 

Bradford-on-Avon 1 

Braunton   t 1 

Brighonse,  Bridgend  Ch 17 

Brighton,  CUftonville  Cong.  Ch. ...  3 
Bristol  Auxiliary— 

Arley  Ohapel 0 

Castle  Green 1 

Stapleton  Road  4 

Weston-super-Mare  4 

Oldland  Common  1 

Brotnsgrovo 1 

Bmton 0 

Bungay  2 

Burgess  Hill 2 

Bumham 0 

Buralem,  Queen  Street 1 

Buxton   3 

Celne  and  Goatacro  5 

Cannington  0 

Cannock • 0 

Carlisle,  Lowther  Street 1 

Ca«tle  Combe  and  North  WraxaQ . . .  1 

Castle  Hedingham 2 

Caterham  7 

Chester-le-Street 2 

Clifton  Down    3 

Congleton 2 

Oottangham  H 

Coventry,  Vicar  Lane  Ch 4 

CoweSj  Weet....M * 


0  0 
10  0 

5  0 

0  0 

1  0 

10  0 

0  0 

0  0 

10  0 

12  0 

0  3 

3  0 

4  0 

5  G 
17  G 
10  0 

4  0 

1  0 
10  0 

0  3 

1  0 
0  0 

10  0 

10  0 

6  1 
10  0 

0  0 

3  0 

4  0 
15  0 
10  0 

1  0 
1  10 

10  0 

11  0 

13  0 

3  0 
6  5 

4  0 
0  0 
4  0 


Dar^'exi,  Belgravo  Ch 3 

Derby,  London  Road 2 

Dewsbnry,  Ebenezer  Ch.... •  3 

Driffield 2 

Dundee  Auxiliary — 

Newiwrt  Ch 2 

Fanmure  Street 15 

Durham  Auxiliary 2 

DuxfoTd 1 

East  Bolden 1 

Eastbourne,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall  0 

Edinburgh,  Mrs.  E.  Baxter 10 

Falmouth  Auxiliary  1 

Fromo,  Rook  Lane  Ch 2 

Glossop.  Mt.  Pleasant  Ch 1 

Guestwick  and  Briston 1 

Halifax- 
Booth  2 

Northowram 0 

Handsworth 1 

Hastings — 

The  Croft  Ch 2 

Mt.  Pleasant  Ch. 3 

Robertson  Street- 17 

Hazelgrove,  Ebenezer  Ch 1 

Hereford,  Eignbrook  Ch. 2 

Heywood  I 

Hockliffe    0 

Horningsham  0 

Hovlako 1 

Hull  Auxiliary — 

Fish  Street 5 

Hope  Street  2 

Huntingdonshire  Auxiliary — 
Moieties  of 

Blnntisham  1 

Dean    1 

Godmanchester  0 

Hail  Weston 0 

Huntingdon 2 

Brampton  and  Stukeley  0 

Buckaen 0 

Kimbolton 0 

Offord 0 

Ramsey,  Great  Whyte 1 

St.  Ives,  Trinity  Ch 2 

St.  Neots— 

Old  Meeting 2 

East  Street    0 

Woodhurst 0 

YeUing   0 

Jersey  Auxiliary— 

St.  John's  Independent  Ch 1 

Victoria  Street  Cong.  Ch 1 

Halkett  Place  Ch 1 

St.  Aubin's  Independent  Ch 0 

Kendal    7 

Kettering  3 

Layer  Breton  ^ 1 

Leamington,  Holly  Walk  Ch 1 

Leeds  Auxiliary — 

Belgrave  Ch 6 

Salem  Ch 3 

Beeston  Hill 2 

Morley,  Rehoboth  Ch 3 

Leicestershire  Auxiliary— 

Hallaton 2 


3 

0 

0 

0 

18 

0 

17 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

5 

R 

5 

0 

5 
10 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

(» 

15 

0 

2 

0 

10 

0 

17 

8 

10 

0 

19 

0 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

16 

0 

5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

1 

G 

8 

10 

0 

0 

0 

14 

0 

1 

6 

8 

3 

11 

0 

7 

0 

16 

0 

10 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

16 

0 

6 

6 

10 

0 

6 

4 

6 

0 

11 

0 

17 

6 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

0 

12 

0 

10    7 


Leicester — 

Bond  Street 7  10    0 

Gallowtree  Gate  8   0   0 

London  Road  4  13  10 

Theddingworth   4    0    0 

WycliffoCh 3    3    0 
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COKTBIBVTIOKS. 


Liverpool  Atiziliai7«- 

Great  G«oxKe  Street .•...^  28    2  5 

Crescent  Ch 8    7  1 

Berkeley  Street  -.. S    8  10 

Brownlow  Hill » 16  8 

Waterloo  Gh....^ »  12    0  0 

Wavertree  Gb..- 11  13  1 

Norwood  Oh 7    8  6 

Malrem,  Holly  Mt.  Gh 2    2  6 

Muichester  Auxiliary- 
Knot  Mill  1  16  0 

Bowden 28   0  4 

Marple  1  12  8 

Ghorlton  Road 32  14  8 

Fendleboiy  1  10  0 

Stretf ord  U  n.  Gh 2    6  6 

Salford,  New  Windsor 2   0  0 

Eooles 10   0  0 

Oldham  Boad ^ 4   0  0 

Zion  Ghapel 2  16  6 

Manninffferee 0  10  0 

Marsh  Gnbbon ^ 10  0 

Matlock  Bank 14  0 

Melboom 15  0 

MilUm-on-Thames 7    0  0 

Newctiatle-mider>Lyme   2    0  0 

Newton-le-WillowB  4    0  0 

Northwich 3    6  0 

Openshaw,  Lees  Street 10  0 

Orwell « 110 

Painiton  ^ 16  0 

Parkstone,  near  Poole  2   6  0 

FortUind 13  1 

Poyle  3    3  0 

Preston  Auadliary— 

Lancaster  Boad 6    3  7 

Grimshaw  Street   2   3  0 

BadcUffe 2  10  3 

Beading,  Broad  Street 3  10  0 

Betford  1  10  0 


Bnneom,  BethesdaCh. 

Byde,  George  Street •, 

St.  Golnmb  

Bandbach  •••..*••• <«... 

Sandowu,  m...m« 

Sawston  .........tw  *.<......m*...m 

BheemesB,  Alma  Boad 

Shrewstmry,  Abbey  Foregate  Ch. 

Soathsea  ^ 

Spalding  m... 

Staplehnrst  

Stoke-on-Trent   » 

Stratford-on-ATon • m—*»— 

Sunderland,  Faweett  Street 

Taunton,  Mrs.  H.  Haydon 

Teignmouth 

Tetsworth 

Tewkesbury 

Thaxted - 

Throop 

Tintwistle .... 

Tisbury  

Do.    Fovant 

Todmorden .«.«» 

Torqusy,  Abbey  Boad  Chi^Ml  

Totton 

Tunbridge  WeUs,  Bmmannel  Ch.... 

Turvey ^ 

Trowbridge  Tabernacle 

UWerston 

Ware,  The  Church  Street ., 

Warwick,  Brook  Street 

Whitchurch  (Hants.) 

Wigan.  Hope  Ch ^„ 

Wiunslow  Auxiliary 

Windsor ;... 

Wisbech ~ «.... 

Wivelisoombe,  Mr.  J.  G.  Thome  . 

Wrexham,  Chester  Street 

Yardley  Hastings 


S  0  2 

10  0 
10  0 
018  3 
113  6 
13  6 

5  0 
0  0 

6  8 
4  0 
4  0 
810 

3 
0 

0 

0 

1 

4 
4 
4 

0 


2 

8 
6 
4 

1 
1 

1  12 
6  0 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

2  10 
1  3 
Oil 
6  7 
0  15 
6  13 

0  10 
10  0 

1  8 
115 
1   9 

1  3 
9  2 
6   1 

2  10 
2  0 
1   0 
3 
1 


0 
0 
0 
i 

0 
0 
0 
0 

i 

1 

6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
3  10 
0  9 


xiL — Conbilmtiims. 

From  I5th  February  to  Ibth  March^  1682. 


LONDON. 
CorrteiioH. 

t.b.auab goo 

Legacy  of  the  late  Joe. 
JsekMB,  E*q->  and 
Interest, ICM doty.. 61B9    7    1 


Sin.  I>yket. 


MOO 


IClM   IC.   Tloirer,  for 
CUBA  SO    0    0 


Albert  Haldane,  Eiq., 
for  MlH  Bturrock't 
Bchool,  Africa 10    0    0 

Bmlly  Hart,  per  Her. 
O.  John,  for  Hankow 
Chapel 10   0   0 

John  Kieholaon.Biq...    9   9   0 
Do.,     for     Hankow 
Ohapel a   1   0 

ICla  Bennett,  Alwyne 
Bqoara 8   0   0 

Hit.  CamplMn BOO 

7.  IC.  L.,tarOhlna....    6    0   0 

▲b  Sz>lllaaiOBary,  ftw 
~"       8    0    0 


A  Friend  la  lallnirtoa    8    0   0 

Mn.   Jonathan    Orey, 
per  MlM  B.C.  Bennett    8    0   0 

Jamea  Ooddard,  Eiq.  ..220 

Arthur  King,  Xaq.  ....    2    1   0 

Ja«.  Dryland,  Esq 2   10 


Sir  &.  J.  Veade,  per 
MeMra.  H.  8.  King  St 
Co 


110 


Isaac  Sheffield,  Eeq.  ..110 

Mn.   B.   Dewton,  per 
Hlas  Bennett 2    0    0 


lCn.Dyer  10   0 

BClM  A.  E.  Clark,  for 
Fern.  Mlaa.,  per  Mr». 
Heed 1  10   8 


J.  P.  LoTeday.  Esq. 


110 


Mark  Claik,  Esq 110 

W.WyUe,BBq 10   0 

MissAdaa 10   0 


Mr.  J.  Barr.. I   0  0 


Mrs.  EUaabeth  DstIi..    1  8  • 

Two  Friends,  per  Mrs. 
MaoLeaa Qtt* 

Mr.  Geo.  Hardy OH  « 

Mn.  MacLeui 8  18  j 

BUukMtaih,  W.  Bto- 
hart,Bsq 1  t  f 

Brittam.  iBdepcsdeal 
Ch.  Jtot  Nat.  Teachcn, 
India 88  8  8 

BnmUf  (JTmO.     Auz.  U  811 

GuAuHt.    Anc I*  10  8 

CkrUtAurdk— 
Westminster  Bridfs 

Road,  per  Mr.  Hsf- 

fbr,     for     Vatlte 

Teaeher,J.BheiBaB  10  8  8 
Do.,  Olil  at  fu9f^ 

chaley 8  10  0 

CImpkiim.   Aax.— 
Mlaa   Ada    lalt,  8v 
Ohapel  at  Kaakew  88  8  8 


8  8  8 


W.H.EMaB, 
stSalsB...,. 10  '  ' 


(UnmdkMmJ.    Au.  ....il7   0   • 

JlMMiy,  JTtrA.    Aoz.  17    7    0 

mtmnUdk  HiO,   Amu  "^^ 
W.  B.  G*r<,  Biq.,  for 
Chftpcl  at  Hanliow  «.    f   0   0 

JWhwy.    OoBf.  Oh...  M    •    • 

Cbmpti  at  Haakow..  10  10   0 

iaim§t»m.  LadlaTBtbla  ^"""" 
AaaoeUtloBfper  Mte 
Bicga   010   0 

J'^AMffTMCCMM   ....     <  19    • 

▲azUlaxT    Si    0    0 

Hany  wMfht,  Smi., 

flv  Ckapal  at  Haa- 

kow MOO 

9.  JL  Vordliaiii,  Baq., 

teWaato  MlntoM   f   0   0 

XmMMIWh— 

Amm.,     for     Katlre 
I,        N«w 

4  17  11 

17  10    • 

Do.,  B«T.  B.  and 
Mia.  WUtc.  for 
CkapelatHaakow  t    t   0 

•.     OoBic.  Ch., 
tor  Chapel  at  Haakow  74  10   0 

Mm  am.  W.  C.  war- 
■MBtBiq 10   0 

JTmp  CWIiy*  BUaion^ 
UtUDfftoii.   Par  Mr. 

1  17    • 

It  SmcA.     ICn. 

COO 

Aa«.»   for 

UMXtt  P«r  Mte  filyth  11  10   0 

WalahOoar.Ch.  ...I    9    18 

IWWwffii  Tmrk.    New 
Court   11  19    1 

TorhMtad.    Anx It    8    4 

OOUHTRT. 
A^Htm  8    19 

».    Au 40  18    0 

Anxlllar7    4  11    0 

Ix>»frrtone 10   8 

laatag 0  10   0 

ArmiUg*.    ICIat  EUltt 
MiMtoaary  Box 0  11    0 

Aak,nmr  Undmich^,,,  n    1    4 

AAttm-und^T'Lifm*, 
▲azlllarj    ......... .884    6    8 

AAmrtt    Wood,      Mra. 
Bafikl07 110 

BarUp,  nomr    Mop$ton. 
Mr.  Jolm Peatco  ....    10   0 

Baldoek.    Aaz. ........    7    0    8 

TT^ 

Aaxlliary   {9  II   7 

Bar.  W.  aad    Mn. 
Maitla 7   7   0 


7    4    8 

4    8    8 

BiwJby.  Oflaa  Shaw, 
Biq ISO 

^ararnaaBa  mm  ^t  wi^ai 
Aasdliarj   80    1  11 

BUhop't  WoWutm 8  10    0 

■Bfalwuy ,.    10   0 

BoMm.  Letaej  of  the 
late  Mfa.M .  LaTer»  per 
Bdwla  Wooilardjkq.  80   0   0 

11    1    8 

Aax.  ..  78  11    7 

Bra^bri.  Aoz 70   0   0 

Brmmlea    11    8  10 

SHU TTn 

Bridol^k'KxXUmrf  ....  40    1    8 
A.  Mackenale,  Biq...    110 

Barky,  Bear  Blagwood   8    8  8 

BMrriMa.    QaeeaStreet    8  If  7 

Bmrf.    Au. 89    6  0 

CMMan4  Goatacr*  ....  10    8  1 

Clnn8rtd^f.    Aax.'^ 
BmjBaaaelOoBr.Oh.  87  11  11 

Victoria  Boad 18  18    1 

Mn.  *  Mlas  Maxahall   17    8 

Oammimttom 8    8  0 

aiiU«r»ar]r.WatllBff8t.l8    0  0 

(htlido.    Ana 81    1  8 

Chtttor  lo-girott 18  11  8 

CMpptmkam.  ICingtoa 
Bt.  Michael  1  11    0 

CkorUf.  Bt.  Oeoise't 
Bead    8    0    8 

CItvodoK.  J.  Naaaelej, 
S«l 110 

(^nfUtoH IS  10  1 

CroHdM 10    8  7 

Dtrnt,    Ooag.  Ch 10  0 

Dowabnrf IHotrict,  Aux.  10    8  10 

Drfhrook,  Oaag.  Ch.  ..    0  10  4 

BwAam  18    0  0 

iM^brd  14    4  1 

Mattbounu,  Bamad 
Haa.B«i.    1    1    0 

Tmlmouth.    Aax 80  U    8 

JHurmoorth-' 
Market  Street  Ooag.  Ch. 

A.BarBaa,Biq 80    0    0 

Mn.  Baalam  ........  40   0   0 

Fmoortkam.    Cong,  Ch..  19  16    0 

Ftdbomm.    Aax.  ......  17    8    6 

aimttonburf,  Aax 8  II    8 

Qto$»op.  MoaatPleaaaat 
Ob. 4   14 
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Golborms i 10    0 

galewwrlfc 18  17   8 

AW<Aw.  Aax. 80   110 

Harfwa^fi.  Ooag.  Oh..    1  10    0 

B4uUm§»,  Boberteoa 
Btreet  Toaaf  Mea*a 
MJaaloaarj  Pxajw 
MeetlBc 0   7    8 

Thaakolferiac,     per 

Bar.  O.Oraat  ....    8    0    0 
Do.,  fbr  Chlaa 8   0   0 

SalylMfraa— 

MleaToBiklaa 110 

Do.,llnrIadla   ......    110 

SotifMoor.   Aax.   ....  11    8   0 

SuHtiitgdomthiro,  Aax.  48  17    7 

HarifioMraa  Tarraai  ..488 

for     Paaiale 
118    8 

Imgn$$ralt  8  11    • 

KimfMoood.  Iadepea> 
deatChapel  8  18   0 

Loodi  Amm,-^ 
Balance  of  £100  for 

•teamer    oa  Lake 

Tanfaajika   10    0 

Oeaefml  Fond   U    8    4 

'Wldowe'    Fond  (lee 

Special  LUt) 14    7    0 

Ltition 1  14    0 

Linton 1  18    I 

Uooryooi.  Ot.  Oeor^e 
Bt.,  Ladlea*  Aax.,  for 
Female  MlMioaa  ....    9    7    4 

Loot.    Aax.   8    7  1 

XeayMorMiyA.    Aax. ..    1  18  0 

£mI»».    Ooag.  Ch 89  18  0 

Lfminfton.    Aax.    ....  17  10  8 

Maneknter  Awt.^^ 

Oeaenl  Faad    188    0    0 

Wldowe'    Fand  (tee 

Special  LUt) 80  18    8 

Brooghtoa  Park,  for 

^Bhipe 8  11    4 

GrooTeaor  Btreet,  T. 

Bjaier.    Beq.,    for 

Ship  oa  Lake  Taa- 

faBTlka  loO    0   0 

MmrakOitbon 4  11    8 

JTcliedlBaia lug 

JftAoarn n    o    8 

Middtttkoromfk.  Weleh 
OoBff.  Oh.,  Mortoa  Bd    0  11    0 

tfntBamoi i  n    o 

Nmoport  (Jfen.).  Aax,, 
forZcnaaaMlaeloa..  80    0   0 

Nortkumpten.  Mr.  J.  A. 
Berry   0  10    8 

JTvHMlM.    CotoaBoad    8    0    8 

Ookhm.    Aax 1MI8   8 

(MM«maa4flee*,,..„    7   8   4 
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Oktbmn   • ^  IS  0 

OUhmn.   Aax lOOOO 

OwiAt.    Bate  of  Work 

fbr  Omdle  Teacher . .    9   0  0 

OMTtoM 0    0  7 

Fttrk8l«iu,nearF09l9,,    9    C  7 

Ptnrfn,    Aio. ••    7    0  0 

Peterhoronfh,  A  Friend    0    •  0 

PtUr^ftM   1    0  1 

P»k«wiown.    Avz 8  II  8 

PorffaMi 4  18  0 

Maddigt.    Avx.   86  U  1 

Ma^tnuurth 9  14  0 

Rtdhm.    Aux 8    0  0 

Mepton 10  0 

Bipli9 6    9  6 

MotktfOt.     For  NotiTe 

BoyatTamatare....    8   6  0 

Jloyalon— 
BeT.  J.  ICedway  ....    110 

"InMemoriam"..,.    1    1  0 

Mrt.BTaiu  100   0  0 

Smdbach 0    14 

Bandtwn.    Auz. 17    0  8 

Smviton  18    7  4 

8h&bom« IS    7  0 

89uth  Oektndon    5    1  2 

South  BhUldt.    Wallla 

StnetCh 8  18  0 

Bt0gord.    Anz 89  10  0 

Stra^^srd  9t^Av«n.  Aux.  80  19  2 

Strvtid.   Bedford  Street  44  8  10 

r«4l«y 8    0  0 

Taunton.  Mrs.  U.HaTdOBS    0  0 
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T^hoAwy •    •  11 

tho  Qwtnta.  T.  Banea, 

Bwi 100    0  0 

Ihroop 14  18  0 

Tiirv«iff  noar  JM{ford  „    8    8  9 

Warwitk,  Brook  Btrut    8  18  8 

Wo4m«$bwf   4  18  1 

Wifon.     Hope  Chapel  10    8  0 

Mdf 70    8  4 

Wilt  Air*  1 4«-i  per  Ber. 
T.MaBB— 

Bradford-OA-ATOft  ..  10  16  1 

Coraham 17    7  8 

HonilBgiham    8   4  1 

Shenton 9    7  7 

Coleme    0  19  0 

Tlabiuj  (OA  accoiut)    8  18  0 

Codibrd    4  18  9 

Broadchalk 8    10 

Trowbridge      Taber- 
nacle     10   0  0 

Blahop't  Hvll   8    8  8 

Win§,  iMar  lM§kUtn 
Runard,  InMeAWT 
of  Mr.  and  Mn.  W. 
Hele7,fhmi  their  aon, 

Thoa.  H.  Heley,  Etq.  80   0  0 

Wingraioo,Sst 8    19 

WiAtdk   7  10  6 

Wolvtrhmmt^on»  Qoeea 
8t.  .for  Mlaa  Howard's 

School 9    8  8 

Workinfton   8    8  0 

Workoop 0  18  6 

rcrdby  Hattinft ......    8  Iff  8 

York.    Central  Au.  ..88    0  0 

WALBS. 

A-frVo    0  10  0 

CwMwyif  mnd  TrottutU  11    9  0 

HtnOmn  and  Capol  Mair  18  11  10 

Zitpydeood 8  10  8 


TomplHoH,  nr.  KarWA  8  18  I 

BOOTLAKD. 

Ahordoon.  Avx.,Q«e«B*a 
Cron    Free    C3i«ith,  ,  ,  ^ 
for  Xadagaaear 8  *  * 

AaxUlarj UM  •  • 

Ward  Chapel U^A  % 

Edinhunik—  _  .„ 

AuxUUrr    tt  '" 

Mn.  B.  Bdmond  ....   1  ?  * 

Mn.B.  Baxter IM  I  0 

Orange  Free  Ch..per 
ReT.  T.    T.    Mat-      .,  ^ 
thewa.  Madagaaear  II  I'  4 
FUrlg  Free  Ch.,  for 
Mr.         lUtChewa* 
Schoola H  *  • 

FrMHhwfk.  Cong.  Vn.      ,_  ^ 
Ch MlTJ 

Qflaapom  Au*.^ 

Balance  of  I^egaey 
of  the  late  Mr.  and 
Mn^ohnMcDowaUfTI  •  * 

Collected  b7  Mr.  J.  K. 
Cknlkahank 1  9  * 

Nairn   »  <>  j 

rtrtk,    AttX 18  1*  j 

Ktnfrtvi.     Jaa.   Cnth-       ^  . 
bertMm^Biq 8  9  8 

Ftr  B«*.  jr.  A.  Wortktm. 

Belenabvrgh 19  •  8 

Sdinburgh f  17  * 

DlngwaU 9  IJ  J 

Timconltry ^  *}  ! 

ThwM> Ill  I 

Olaagow 910  9 

Baddlttgtoa  t»  j 

IRSIAND. 
Mfatt.    Mln Gordon..   I  0  8 

DnkUm.    H.  J.  Q..  for 
Central  Africa 8  •  * 

Dnngarvan.     OOUected 
bj  Miaa  C  Baker ....   8  IJ 

MISBIOK  8TATI0NB. 

Samoa.      Omt-aUt[ons>      ,.  . 
per  BeT.  1.  Manlott  898  IS  > 


It  is  requested  that  all  remittances  of  Oontrihutians  he  made  to  the  BxlT. 
BoBSBT  BoBlXTfioiTi  Home  Secretary,  Mission  Eouse^  Bhmfidd  Strtd, 
London,  E.C.;  and  that,  if  any  portion  </  these  gifts  isdesigntd/cr^ 
speddl  olifeet,  full  particulars  of  tht  place  and  purpose  may  he  yi«* 
Cheques  shofdd  he  crossed  Bank  of  England^  and  Po^offi/cs  Orders  v¥id« 
payotik  at  the  General  Post  Office^ 


Y^fu  AuoAKDn  4t  Sctfhiabp,  Vtfntnst  27i  CbaaMry  Lmw^  Lon4o«|  WiA 


June,  1882. 


THE    OHEONIOLE 


OV  THl 


iimir0n  pisaiflnatra  ^stitiv. 


i—%miatxsiVi  of  %  Janbini  Stioiinnttl  SnKt{. 

THE  Yalediotory  service  held  at  the  Weigh  House  Chapel  on  the 
5  th  of  May,  at  which  public  leave  was  taken  by  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience  of  some  twenty  missionaries  destined  for 
Madagascar  and  Central  Africa  respectively,  formed  an  auspicious 
introduction  to  the  Society's  Eightt-bighth  Anniversary. 

The  missionary  week  commenced  with  a  prayer-meeting  in  the 
Board-book  of  the  Mission  House,  Blomfield  Street,  on  Monday 
morning,  May  8th,  at  which  the  Rev.  Jas.  Sadler,  of  Amoy,  delivered 
a  brief  address.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  Annual 
Meeting  of  Directors  was  held,  when  the  missionaries  about  to  sail 
were  present,  and  mutual  farewells  were  taken. 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  May  10th,  a  sermon  was  preached 
in  Christ  Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Monro  Gibson,  D.D.,  of  St.  John's  Wood,  from  Matt.  vi.  9 — 13. 
Ihe  Rev.  H.  H.  Carlisle,  LL.B.,  of  Southampton,  read  the  Scriptures 
and  offered  prayer,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Robinson,  Home  Secretary 
announced  the  hymns.  In  the  evening  the  Rev.  G.  S.  Barrett,  B.A.| 
of  Norwich,  preached  in  Westminster  Chapel  to  young  men  and 
others,  taking  as  his  text  1  John  iv.  14.  Prayer  and  praise  were  led 
by  the  Bev.  E.  A.  Lawrence,  of  Birmingham,  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
H.  Jones,  Deputation  Secretary. 

On  Lobd*s-day,  May  14th,  sermons  on  behalf  of  the  Society  were 
|>reaohe4  in  most  of  the  iqetropolit£|,i)  aud  suburban  ohapeln. 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  IN  EXETER  HALL. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  at  Exeter  Hall  <m 
Thursday  mornings  May  Uth.  There  was  a  good  attendanooy  and 
Hugh  Mason,  Esq.,  M.P.|  oocupied  the  chair.  After  the  hymn 
commencing  "  Lift  up  to  God  the  Yoioe  of  praise "  had  been  sung, 
the  Eey.  S.  Peabson,  M.A.,  of  Liyerpool,  offered  prayer« 

The  CHAiBUANy  who  met  with  a  very  cordial  receptioui  said : 

I  think  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  we,  at  the  commencement  of  our 
proceedings,  turn  for  a  moment  our  sympathies  to  that  great  house  of 
mourning  where  to-day  one  of  the  most  genial  and  best-loved  servants  who 
has  ever  served  his  Crown  and  country  is  to  be  laid  in  his  last  resting-place. 
The  great  calamity  which  befell  us  on  Saturday  last  has  roused  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  this  country  on  behalf  of  those  men  who,  at  this  criticil 
time,  ore  entrusted  with  the  special  management  of  its  affairs.  In  regard 
to  the  position  I  occupy  to*day,  I  am  very  conscious  how  easy  it  wofold 
have  been  for  the  Directors  to  appoint  a  man  to  undertake  this  duty  who 
could  have  entertained  and  instructed  you  infinitely  more  than  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do.  But  this  I  will  presume  to  say,  that  they  might  have  searched 
the  country  far  and  wide,  and  they  could  not  have  selected  a  man  who  feels 
a  deeper  interest  in  the  well-being  and  success  of  this  gi'eat  Society  than  the 
individual  who  nbw  presides  over  this  meeting.  It  is  not  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  this  Society  that  the  Directors  have  turned  their  eyes  to 
Lancashire,  and  have  selected  to  preside  on  an  occasion  like  the  present  a 
Lancashire  cotton-manufkcturer,  and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything 
incongruous  in  asking  a  Lancashire  cotton-manufacturer  to  i^eside  in  thift 
great  metropolis  at  one  of  its  great  May  meetings.  I  venture  to  say  that 
not  only  this  Society,  but  the  country,  are  very  much  indebted  to  Lanca- 
shire men  for  their  services  in  various  departments  of  the  work  of  Cliurch 
knd  State.  The  great  Prime  Minister  of  this  country  is  a  Lancashire  man, 
and  helping  him  at  this  time  to  control  our  national  afiftdrs  ii  another  wise^ 
righteous,  and  devoted  public  servant,  who  is  also  a  Lancashire  man.  I 
mean  my  true-hearted  friend  John  Bright.  We  have  in  Lancashire,  as  you 
know,  a  great  college  for  the  training  and  education  of  men  for  the  ministry 
of  our  community,  aod  when  I  glance  over  the  annual  Reports  of  the 
college,  and  especially  over  the  last  one,  I  am  very  much  struck  by  it 
[At  this  point  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffat  appeared  on  the  platform,  and  was  met 
with  bursts  of  enthusiastic  applause.] 

The  Chairman  :  Here  is  another  Lancashire  man  who  has  just  come  in. 
If  I  felt  proud  five  minutes  ago  of  my  county,  I  feel  very  much  prouder 
now,  when  we  see  that  that  king  of  missionaries,  at  his  prefeent  patriarchal 
time  of  life,  is  able  to  come  amongst  us  and  stimulate  u««  by  his  very  pte- 
s^nce  to  the  discharge  of  our  great  duties.    I  was  just  raying  that  we  have 
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in  Lancashire  a  great  college,  and  iu  glancing  over  the  annual  Reports  of 
that  iostitntion  I  am  frequently  impressed  with  the  fact  that  there  are  a 
number  of  young  men  trained  within  its  walls  who  choose  for  their  future 
career  the  field  of  missionary  enterprise.    I  am  quite  as  much  aware  as  any 
one  of  what  I  umy  call  the  higher  aspects  in  connection  with  missionary 
meetings  and  missionary  claims.    I  leave  those  higher  aspects  to  able 
spellers  who  will  afterwards  address  you  later  on,  and  I  know  that  you 
will  not  think  that  I  bring  before  you  any  unworthy  motives  for  the  support 
of  our  great  institution  when  I  remind  you  of  one  or  two  subordinate 
aspects  of  our  Society,  which  I  never  omit  to  mention  when  I  am  addressing 
audiences  in  Lancashire,  composed,  perhaps,  almost  exclusively  of  those 
engaged  in  the  special  trade  of  that  county,  any  more  than  I  omit  to  men- 
tion them  to  such  an  audience  as  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  addressing. 

As  A  yOLUNTAftY  NONCOKVORMIST,- 

I  look  upon  our  great  Missionary  Society,  and  the  obligations  which  it 
casts  upon  the  Christian  churches  of  our  community,  as  one  of  the  principal 
means  of  keeping  alive  the  voluntary  principle  in  connection  with  every 
department  of  the  work  of  the  Christian  Church.    I  know  that  our  Society 
derives  very  little  support — I  had  almost  said  very  little  countenance — 
from  those  who  are  in  the  highest  places  of  tlie  land,  and  that  we  have  to 
look  to  those  upon  whom  rests  the  duty  for  the  support  of  our  missionary 
enterprise — upon  those  who  support  the  great  Christian  churches  of  our 
community  in  various  parts  of  the  country.    A  society  of  this   kind 
cherishes  a  faith  and  belief  in  the  voluntary  principle,  which  is  our  true 
bond  of  union ;  and  I  look  upon  those  CQiristian  churches  which  moat 
liberally  support  our  various  Missionary  Societies,  whether  the  Foreign 
^lissionary  Society,  or  the    Irish    Evangelical   Society,  or   our   Home 
Missionary    Societies,    as   those   that  are  acting  the  most   wisely  and 
the   most    successfully    for   the  spread  of  Divine  truth  in  the  towns 
and  villages  in  which  we  dwell  in  this  country.    Therefore  I  think  that  an 
obligation,  and  a  duty,  and  a  pleasure,  and  a  joy  rest  upon  our  Christian 
community  in  regard  to  home  work  as  stimulated  and  sustained  by  having 
brought  before  us  at  special  times  and  seasons  the  claims  of  our  Foreign 
Missionary  Society ;  and  I  will  undertake  to  say  that  there  is  no  truer 
barometer  of  the  high  level  of  Christian  faith  and  duty  in  connection  with 
home  work  than  is  to  be  found  in  looking  over  the  subscription  lists,  and 
the  amounts  raised  in  those  Christian  churches  on  behalf  of  this  great  Mis- 
sionary Society.    We  are  very  apt,  perhaps,  in  connection  with  our  special 
home  work,  to  become  exclusive  and  selfish,  and  to  think  that,  when  we 
have  cultivated  our  own  little  garden  around  oiu*  own  doors,  we  have  dis- 
charged our  duty  to  God.    My  Christian  friends,  that  is  a  very  low  level 
indeed,  in  my  opinion,  of  Christian  obligation  ;  and  we  oi^ht  to  be  very 
thankful  now  that  we  have  a  body  of  men  who  devote  so  much  of  their 
time,  as  Directors  of  this  great  Missionary  Society,  to  those  means  which 
bring  before  the  country  the  special  claims  of  this  Society,  and  which  keep 
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alive  in  our  midst  the  tnie  missionary  spirit.    Now,  as  a  religions  Inde 
pendent,  I  ask  myself  this  question  :   Are  we  doing— I  will  not  »y  ow 
duty,  for  every  one  believes  we  are  not  doing  our  full  duty— but 

Are  wb  ix>ikg  All  that  is  in  our  Power 

to  do  for  the  support  of  this  great  Society  ?    Coming  from  Lancashire,  and 
connected,  as  I  am,  with  a  great  industry  existing  there,  which  during  the 
past  few  years  has  not  been  in  the  brightest  condition  of  profit  and  pro«- 
perity,  perhaps  some  may  think  that  I  ought  to  look  at  home  in  any  little 
admonition  I  may  make  as  to  the  shortcomings  of  the  subscribers  to  oar 
missionary  enterprise.    You  know  that  we  celebrated  in  Manchester,  the 
other  day,  the  Jubilee  of  another  great  Society — the  Congregational  Union 
of  England  and  Wales.    At  that  meeting  a  large  amount  of  money  was 
contributed  ;  and,  when  I  contributed  my  quota,  I  took  the  precaution  of 
asking  my  friend  Dr.  Hannay  if  he  had  laid  upon  me  any  special  obligi- 
tion  as  to  the  way  in  which  my  money  should  be  distributed  for  our  Sodety. 
He  said,  "  No."    I  at  once  came  to  the  conclusion,  without  ha^-ing  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  honour  that  would  be  conferred  upon  me  to- 
day, that  no  small  portion  of  the  sum  that  I  promised  on  that  occasion 
should  be  given  to  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.    And 
I  think  our  friend  Dr.  Hannay  will  not  accuse  me  of  departing  in  any  way 
from  the  arrangements  that  were  made  in  regard  to  the  collection  and  dia- 
tribution  of  the  Jubilee  Fund  when  I  tell  him,  if  he  happens  to  be  present 
now,  that  I  shall  think  it  my  duty  to  appropriate  some  of  my  contribution 
to  an  increased  donation  on  behalf  of  our  great  Society.     And  now,  my 
friends,  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  having  so  patiently  and  so  kindly 
listened  to  these  remarks ;  and  I  will  call  upon  the  Rev.  Waixllaw  Tliompson 
the  foreign  secretary,  to  rend  the  Report. 

The  Rev.  R,  Wardlaw  Thompson  then  read  an  abstract  of  the 

ANNUAL  REPORT. 

The  work  in  which  the  London  Missionary  Society  liaa  been 
engaged  since  1797  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  is  often  not  easy  to 
mark  by  statistics  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  ao  short  s 
period  as  a  year.  A  dwell  log-house  may  be  built  in  a  few  moothf, 
but  a  century  has  been  well  spent  in  the  erection  of  a  great  cathedra]. 
And  the  temple  of  God,  which  He  has  commissioned  His  church  to 
ndse  as  the  glory  of  the  new  creation,  is  a  structure  at  whose  erectioB 
many  generations  have  already  laboured,  and  a  long  lifetime  may 
be  well  spent  in  fitly  preparing  one  polished  stone.  It  is  caiue  for 
deyout  thanksgiving  that  your  missionaries  have  been  permitted  to 
labour  on,  that  the  changes  among  the  workers  have  been  so  few,  and 
that  there  are  indioationSi  which  to  the  int^elligent  obserrer  wQI  prove 
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full  of  enoouragement,  that  real  and  substantial  progress  has  been 
made  in  all  departments  of  the  work. 

The  year  b^an  gloomily.  At  the  very  time  when  the  last  Report 
was  being  presented  the  news  had  reached  England  of  a  terrible 
massacre  in  New  Oainea.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1881,  a  boat  con- 
taining four  natire  teachers,  the  wives  of  three  of  them,  two  children, 
and  four  others  was  treacherously,  and  without  any  known  provoca- 
tion, attacked  by  the  natives  of  Ealo,  with  whom  they  had  been  in 
friendly  intercourse,  and  ten  of  the  number  were  put  to  death,  three 
youths  only  escaping  by  swimming. 

The  anxiety  respecting  the  safety  of  the  other  members  of  the  New 
Guinea  Mission,  caused  by  this  sad  intelligence,  was  happily  set  at 
rest  very  soon  by  the  further  news  that  all  was  well,  and  that  the 
action  of  the  people  of  Kalo  was  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  generally 
concerted  plan  among  the  natives  to  get  rid  of  their  visitors,  and  was 
not  likely  to  be  imitated  by  others. 

No  sooner  had  this  cloud  passed  away  than  information  arrived 
from  Central  Africa  of  a  most  depressing  character,  and  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  mission  there  was  in  danger  of  almost  complete 
extinction  by  malarious  fever.  Of  the  six  missionaries  who  were  at 
work  in  that  field  three  were  completely  prostrated,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  return  to  England,  and  the  health  of  a  fourth  was  in  a  critical 
state. 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  early  troubles,  the  Directors  find 
abundant  reason,  on  reviewing  the  whole  year,  to  acknowledge  with 
devout  gratitude  the  goodness  of  God  in  the  exceptionally  small  per- 
centage of  losses  which  have  taken  place.  Only  one  of  the  staff  of 
European  missionaries,  the  Eev.  D.  Williams,  of  Urambo,  has  been 
removed  by  death.  Mr.  Williams  went  to  Central  Africa  in  April, 
1880.  He  was  of  a  robust  and  vigorous  frame,  and  seemed  well 
adapted  for  bearing  the  fatigue  and  physical  strain  connected  with 
Bucb  a  mission.  Almost  from  the  time  of  his  landing  in  Africa,  fever 
marked  him  as  its  victim,  and  during  his  brief  residence  in  the  country 
he  was  a  very  frequent  and  severe  sufferer.  He  was  cut  off  by  sun- 
stroke on  September  24th,  before  he  had  acquired  the  language  of 
the  people  to  whom  he  went  to  minister,  or  had  been  able  to  do  any 
active  work  in  connection  with  the  mission. 

Though  the  ranks  of  the  workers  have  been  touched  so  lightly  by 
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deatb^  the  Direoton  haye  been  called  to  eympatliise  during  the 
year  with  the  friends  of  seyeral  who  in  former  days  were  oonnected 
with  the  Society,  but  have  now  been  called  home.  Among 
these  they  would  mention  Mrs.  Legge,  the  wife  of  their  yaluod 
friend  and  former  missionary  of  the  Society,  the  Ber.  Professor 
Legge,  of  Oxford.  The  Rev.  N.  H.  Smit,  of  Grahamstoim,  Gspe 
Colony,  once  a  missionary  of  the  Society  in  South  Africa,  and  who 
had  been  for  eleven  years  the  much  respected  pastor  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Church  at  Grahamstown.  And  lastly,  Mrs.  Murray,  for 
forty-seven  years  the  wife  and  faithful  fellow-worker  with  Rev.  A.  W. 
Murray,  well  hnowu  in  connection  with  his  work  in  the  South  Seas 
and  New  Guinea,  and  now  enjoying  well-earned  rest  in  Australia. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  by  death  of  the  Rev.  David  Williams,  the 
Society  has  lost  the  services  of  six  other  missionaries,  five  male  and 
one  female,  who,  from  various  causes,  have  during  the  year  retired 
from  the  work.  Eleven  additions  have  been  made  to  the  staff  of 
workers,  of  whom  five  went  to  India,  three  to  Madagascar,  one  to 
New  Guinea,  one  to  China,  and  one  to  Africa.  The  total  number  of 
missionaries  now  labouring  for  the  Society  has  thus  been  increased 
from  152  to  156,  of  whom  fourteen  are  ladies. 

The  goodness  of  God  has  been  marked  in  the  work  as  well  as 
among  the  workers.  There  have  been  some  disappointments,  bat 
there  has  been  nothing  to  discourage.  There  have  been  signs  in 
many  places  that  the  evil  spirit  which  has  taken  possession  does  not 
mean  to  be  dispossessed  without  a  struggle,  but  there  have  also  been 
signs  that  even  the  spirits  are  subject  to  us  when  we  are  endued  with 
power  from  on  high.  Every  field  has  its  own  characteristics  and  its 
own  history ;  and  it  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  the  same 
amount  and  quality  of  result  cannot  be  expected  from  one  as  from 
another,  and  that  the  same  modes  of  working  will  not  sufi&ce  for  alL 
Yet  from  every  field  come  signs  of  encouragement,  accompanied  in 
most  cases  by  the  most  satisfactory  indications  of  progress,  in  the 
evidence  that  increased  help  is  required  to  meet  the  pressure  of  ever 
extending  work. 
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FUNDS. 

The  following  is  the  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year : — 

EECEIPTS. 

}•  OONTMBUnONS  FOB  GeNEBAIi  PUBFOSEB — 

a.    Subscriptions,   Dona- 
tions, and  Ck)lleo- 
tions       .        .        .£51,340    0    6 
Ditto,    Colonial    and 
Foreign  Auxiliaries    2,802    9  10 

£64,142  10    4 

h.  Fund  for  Widows  and  Orphans  and 

Betired  Missionaries    .        ,        .       4,391  14  10 
c  Dividends 2,856    9    8 

d.  Legacies 16,100  16    1 

e.  Mission     Stations,     Engfish     and 

Native  Contributions,  raised  and 
appropriated        ....     20,315  11     2 
y.  Ditto,  additional   from   the  South 

Seas,  unappropriated  •        .        •       2,690    9    3 

£100,497  11    4 

2.  Contbibtjtions  and  Dividends  fob  Special  Objects — 

For  Missions  in — 

a.  CbiDa 431  17  10 

h.  India 392  18     8 

e.  Madagascar 028     8     3 

d.  Central  Africa        ....  2,904    8    9 

e.  South  Seas,  New  Guinea,  &o.        .  816  10  11 
y.  Missionary    Ships    (New    Tear's 

Offering) 5.054  12    9 

g.  Female  Missions    ....       1,760  18    3 

11,989  15     5 

Total  Income 112,487    6    9 

3.  Sale  of  Pbopebty  at  Hanket,  South  Afbioa       .  891  15    6 

4.  wlthdbawn  fbom  investments  on  accodnt  of — 
0.  Zenana  Home,  Calcutta .  .  .  1,000  0  0 
&.  Schooner  for  New  Guinea  .  .  1,100  0  0 
c.  Steamer  for  Central  Aihca      .        •  533    0    0 

2,633     0     0 

£116,012     2     3 
EXPENDITURE.  '"""'^ 

1.  Balance  from  last  year £2,321    7    7 

2.  Ordinary  Expenditure  .  .  •  88,755  6  2 
^.  Special  ditto  ...  2.633  0  0 
4 .  Baised  and  appropriated  at  the  Mi  esic  ii 

Stations 20,315  11    2 

; 111,703  17    4 

/$.  I^yestment  on  account  of  South  Afi lean  objects        •  891  15    6 

Balance  in  favour  of  the  Society    •        •  1,095    110 

£116«012    2    3 
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It  will  be  Been  on  comparison  of  this  Balance  Sheet  with  that  of 
last  year  that  the  expenditure  has  slightly  inoreased.    This  is  the 
necessaiy  result  of  inoreased  needs.    And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  this  amount  does  not  include  the  ezpenditiire  on  the  outfit  of 
the  party  which  is  about  to  proceed  to  Central  Africa,  except  X533 
on  account  of  the  boats  which  have  been  constructed  for  the  use  of 
that  mission.    The  bulk  of  the  cost  of  the  Central  African  expedition 
will  come  as  a  first  charge  on  the  revenue  of  the  new  year,  and  will 
be  a  very  serious  item,  probably  not  less  than  £7,000.    Part  of  tbis 
will  be  met  by  special  contributions.    £1,580  has  long  been  set 
aside  towards  paying  for  the  vessel  from  the  gift  of  R.  Arthington, 
Esq.,  of  Leeds,  to  the  Central  African  Mission.    Two  generous  ooa* 
tribudons  of  £500  each  have  been  sent  from  the  auxiliaries  at 
Highgate  and  at  Leeds  for  Central  Africa,  and  several  smaller  sums 
have  been  received  for  the  same  object    But  a  large  balance  will  fall 
as  a  charge  on  ordinary  funds.    And,  as  the  result  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mission  staff  in  that  district,  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  at  least  £2,000  in  the  annual  cost  of  the  mission. 

The  Directors  have  also,  in  accordance  with  the  Besolutioa 
adopted  at  th)9  last  annual  meeting,  resolved  on  increasing  the 
number  oIT  agents  in  India  and  China.  It  is  expected  that  three 
medical  missionaries  will  leave  for  China  in  the  autumn,  and  that 
at  least  one  other  additional  missionary  will  join  the  staff  of  that 
mission  at  the  same  time.  The  mission  in  India  has  already  received 
some  slight  increase,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  strength  will  be  further 
increased  during  the  coming  year  by  the  employment  of  more  native 
workers,  as  well  as  by  an  addition  to  the  European  staff.  These  en- 
largements, slight  though  they  are,  can,  however,  be  effected  only 
by  an  expenditure  of  fully  £3,000  per  annum.  So  that  for  Ceotnl 
Africa  and  the  extension  of  work  in  the  East,  the  provision  of  tn 
additional  £5,000  in  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society  is  imperativelj 
required. 

The  Directors  would  urge  ibis  upon  the  consideration  of  the  ooo- 
stituents  of  the  Society  as  a  matter  requiring  prompt  and  generous 
response.  The  responsibilities  and  needs  of  an  ever-increasing  work 
and  of  ever-enlarging  opportunities  grow  year  by  year.  Though  the 
number  of  European  missionaries  may  not  be  greatly  increased,  it  ii 
absolutely  necessary  to  furnish  them  with  the  means  of  exteodiog 
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their  inflaenoe  by  the  employment  of  suitable  native  agenoj.  Ab 
the  mission  districts  become  more  fully  occupied,  an  increasing 
number  of  schools,  catecbists  and  evans^elists  must  be  provided. 
And  the  Society  would  be  failing  in  its  duty  were  it  not  to  make 
adequate  provision  in  every  field  for  training  an  intelligent  and 
earnest  native  ministry.  Such  growing  claims  can  only  be  met  by 
increased  expenditure. 

It  is  vain  to  expect  at  present  any  great  relief  from  this  pressure 
by  the  growth  of  native  contributions.  The  amount  already  contri- 
buted by  the  converts  to  the  support  of  their  own  ministers,  and  to 
the  general  funds  of  the  Society  is  astonishing,  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  how  lately  moat  of  them  were  heathen.  But  the  careful 
observer  of  the  statistics  will  speedily  discover  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  contributions  come  from  one  or  two  fields ;  e.g ,  the 
missions  in  the  South  Seas  contribute  very  generously,  while  only  a 
small  amount  is  raised  in  India  and  China.  And  the  reason  is  plain  : 
in  the  one  case,  Christianity  has  brought  civilisation  and  wealth  to 
the  people  ;  in  the  other,  the  wealth  is  allied  with  heathenism,  and 
only  the  poor  among  the  people  have  as  yet  cast  in  their  lot  with  us 
to  any  great  extent  When  the  movement  in  favour  of  Christianity 
becomes  so  general  in  India  and  China  as  to  remove  those  social 
barriers  which  appear  now  to  be  the  great  stumbliog-block  in  the 
way  of  many  of  the  better  classes,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  the 
willingness  to  pay  for  privileges  will  be  exhibited  by  those  who  have 
the  means  to  do  so,  quite  as  readily  as  it  is  elsewhere.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  bulk  of  the  converts  in  those  countries  are  of  a  class  which 
have  enough  to  do  to  find  the  necessaries  of  life  for  themselves,  and, 
consequently,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  much  to  relieve  the 
funds  of  the  Society. 

Having  such  pressing  claims  in  every  direction,  the  condition  of 
the  Society's  income  is  a  subject  of  vital  importance.  The  Diroctors 
plead  for  a  general  and  systematic  effort  to  increase  the  ordinary  in- 
come of  the  Society  to  such  an  extent  that  enlarged  work  may  bo 
undertaken  without  fear.  The  aihount  raised  by  the  Ladies' 
Auxiliaries  for  female  work  has  increased  from  £1,301  to  £1,760. 
The  children,  too,  have  only  once  equalled  this  year's  efforts  in  thei: 
New  Year's  offering  for  the  ships.  This  fund  has  reached  the  noble 
total  of  £5,054,  and,  in  addition,  a  large  sum  has  been  sent  from  the 
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Sonday-aohools  for  iho  support  of  natm  teAobm  and  lohdlaii  in 
yariouB  districts. 

Yet,  in  consequenoe  of  the  steadily  growing  needs  of  the  Sodsty't 
ordinary  work,  the  Society  would  still  have  been  in  debt  had  not  sn 
unusually  large  amount  been  received  in  legacies.  If  each  aozilisry 
would  aim  at  obtainiug  a  small  percentage  of  increase  in  the  ooatrl- 
butioDS,  either  by  asking  the  subscribers  to  giye  a  little  more,  or, 
better  still,  by  seeking  to  increase  the  number  of  subscribers,  the 
need  would  be  met  without  any  difficulty. 

The  Directors  cannot  belieye  that  the  interest  of  the  churches  ie 
missions  is  decreasing ;  and  they  are  unwilling  to  think  that  there 
is  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  Society.  They  fear,  howeyer,  that 
many  who  might  assist  in  this  great  work  are  in  ignorance  of  its  reel 
nature  and  needs. 

An  effort  is  now  being  made  to  diffuse  information  more  widely  hj 
the  gratuitous  distribution  of  the  Missiokabt  Cabonicui.  Sines 
January  last,  a  copy  of  the  Chrokiclb  has  been  sent  every  month  to 
the  pastor  of  every  Congregatioual  Church  in  Great  Britain,  and  to 
any  pastor  of  a  church  in  any  other  denomination  who  expresses  thi 
wist  to  receive  it.  It  has  also  been  offered  to  the  Congregatioosl 
Churches  for  free  distribution  among  their  members  and  seat-holders, 
on  the  condition  that  the  carriage  of  the  parcels  is  paid  by  the 
receivers.  Six  hundred  and  fifty- eight  churches  have  accepted  this 
offer,  and  upwards  of  20,000  copies  per  month  are  distributed  among 
them. 

The  cost  of  this  attempt  to  diffuse  information  will  be  oonsider- 
able,  but  the  Directors  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  it  will  provf 
amply  remunerative,  by  producing  a  deepened  interest  in  i|ie 
Society's  work  on  the  part  of  its  supporter?,  and  by  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  from  which  contributions  will  be  obtained ;  and  tliey 
appeal  for  the  active  co-operation  of  ministers  and  officers  of  Auxilisxy 
Societies  in  bringing  the  claims  of  missions  more  systematicaUj 
before  the  members  of  the  churches. 

Students. 

The  past  year  has  been  marked  by  a  very  important  change  in  tkl 
policy  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  candidates  for  missionary  servioSi 
This  change  will  result,  it  is  hoped,  not  simply  in  a  oonsiderahls 
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redaction  in  the  home  expenditure  of  the  Societji  but  also  in  the 
number  of  those  who,  after  great  expense  has  been  incurred  in  their 
trainings  from  various  causes  do  not  go  out  to  the  field.  This  has 
been  a  serious  evil  for  some  years  past,  and  has  frequently  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  Directors. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  Society  to  undertake  the 
entire  charge  of  training.young  men,  of  approved  Christian  character 
and  promise,  who  have  offered  themselves  for  missionary  work ;  and 
the  majority  of  the  Society's  missionaries  have  thus  received  an  edu- 
cation for  four  or  five  years  at  the  Society's  expense.    It  has  now 
been  decided  that  for  the  future  no  offer  of  service  shall  be  considered 
until  a  student  has  passed  creditably  through  at  least  half  of  his 
College  course.     The  effect  of  this  will  be  that  candidates  will  have 
been  fairly  tested  as  to  their  mental  qualifications  and  their  aptitude 
for  special  forms  of  work,  before  they  have  the  opportunity  of  offering 
themselves  to  the  Society.    And  there  will  be  less  danger  of  those 
disappointments  and  losses  which  have  been  frequent  in  recent  years. 
This  change,  which  to  many  will  seem  so  natural  and  reasonable 
that  they  will  accept  it  without  any  further  thought,  is  really  one 
which  requires  careful  consideration ;  and  the  Directors  have  no  wish 
that  it  should  pass  into  effect  without  being  clearly  understood,  and 
accepted  with  all  its  consequences  by  the  constituents  of  the  Society. 
There  are  some  who  fear  that  it  will  have  a  very  serious  effect  in 
reducing  the  number  of  those  who  will  offer  themselves  for  foreign 
work.    It  is  said  that  there  are  many  young  men  of  piety  and  natural 
ability  who  have  not  the  means  to  maintain  themselves  during  a 
College  course,  and  that  the  services  of  all  such  will  be  lost  by  the 
rule  now  adopted. 

The  Directors  are  not  aware  that  your  missionaries  are  taken  from 
a  different  class  from  that  which  supplies  the  ranks  of  the  ministry 
at  home.  Matjy  of  those  who  feel  called  to  the  ministry  of  the 
GiMpel  here  are  unable  to  provide  for  their  own  maintenance  while 
at  College.  Yet  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessary  for  each  church 
to  undertake  the  education  of  ite  own  ministers,  and  there  is  no  lack 
of  those  who  by  some  means  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  neces- 
mry  training,  ready  to  occupy  every  vacant  post. 
Mo  better  sorvice  oould  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  missions  by 
ot  wealth  than  to  extend  to  those  whom  they  consider  likely  to 
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make  good  misBionaries  the  same  pecuniaiy  help  daring  their  College 
coune  irhioh  is,  in  many  cases,  given  to  candidates  for  the  home 
ministry. 

The  special  training  required  for  foreign  missionary  Ber?ice  is 
identical  with  that  needed  for  the  home  ministry,  except  that  it 
ought,  if  possible,  to  be  more  thorough.  The  missionary  has  to 
depend  more  largely  on  his  own  resources,  and  is  often  rtquired  to 
combine  in  his  own  person  branches  of  service  which  are  conveniently 
separated  here.  He  is  often  expected  to  be  tutor,  translator,  editor, 
and  polemic,  as  well  as  simple  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and  superin- 
tendent of  a  group  of  Christian  congregations  and  workers.  Conse- 
quently, the  most  thorough  course  of  study  he  can  pass  through 
will  not  be  found  to  be  unsuitable.  At  the  same  time,  the 
calling  of  the  missionary  increasingly  requires  that  those  who 
enter  upon  it  should  do  so,  not  as  the  result  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  an  unformed  and  inexperienced  mind,  but  with  the  deliberate 
and  intelligent  purpose  of  those  who  have  tested  their  powers  of 
study  and  proved  their  mental  capacity ;  and  who,  having  come, 
during  a  College  course,  within  full  view  of  the  attractions  and 
claims  of  the  ministry  at  home,  deliberately  turn  aside  from  them  to 
choose  the  nobler  and  more  self-denying  service  of  the  mission  field. 

This  is  the  consideration  which  has  weighed  most  with  the 
Directors  in  making  this  change.  There  are  some  whose  calling  to 
mission  work  seems  to  be  plainly  indicated  even  before  they  have 
undergone  any  mental  training,  but  such  cases  are  rare.  For  the 
rest,  it  seems  each  year  to  be  less  desirable  that  they  shonld  enter 
upon  their  course  of  training  for  the  ministry  fettered  by  a  pledge  to 
labour  in  any  particular  sphere. 

The  condition  of  theological  inquiry  is  such  that  some  who  enter 
upon  their  studies  in  the  confidence  of  ignorant  enthnsimsm  an 
speedily  brought  to  a  stand,  and  are  sorely  perplexed  by  the  great 
problems  which  face  them,  and  which  they  feel  unable  to  solve ;  and 
in  this  state  of  mind  they  own  themselves  unfit  to  undertake  a  service 
which,  more  than  any  other,  requhres  that  a  man  should  know  the 
certainty  of  those  thhigs  of  which  he  speaks. 

Others  find,  as  their  course  of  study  advances,  that  they  have 
speoial  aptitudes  for  work  at  home ;  while  their  qoalifioalions  fat 
fcieic^  service  do  not  appear  to  be  so  marked.    And  there  are  some 
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who  prove,  after  a  time,  that  they  have  made  a  mistake  ia  sappoaiog 
themselTea  ^tted  to  undergo  any  courae  of  study.  They  have  been, 
and  may  atill  be,  very  valuable  oocasional  workers  as  laymen ;  but 
they  have  not  the  ability  for  continuous  and  suocessful  mental 
application  which  is  necessary  if  the  ministry  is  to  be  the  work  of 
life. 

In  all  these  cases,  the  student  who  enters  college  under  a  pledge 
to  become  a  missionary,  and  whose  education  is  being  paid  for  with 
this  distinct  understanding,  is  placed  in  a  very  painful  position  ;  and, 
whatever  his  course  of  action  may  be,  the  Society  suffers  great  incon- 
venience and  loss.  If  he  feels  that  he  is  bound  by  his  promise  to  go 
abroad,  he  goes  half-heartedly,  and  his  work  does  not  succeed.  If  he 
is  constrained  to  remain  at  home,  he  feels  that  he  is  acting  vinfairly 
to  the  Society.  Why  should  the  Society  and  the  student  be  placed 
in  such  a  position  as  this  1  Surely  the  time  has  come  when  the 
nature  and  the  grandeur  of  foreign  missionary  work  are  so  thoroughly 
understood  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  adopt  the  clumsy  and 
unsatisfactory  expedient  of  undertaking  to  educate  the  workers. 
Surely  the  time  has  come  when  the  call  to  this  service  may  fairly  bo 
set  before  men  fully  educated  and  prepared,  to  be  placed  side-by- 
aide  with  the  attractions  of  home  work,  and  decided  upon  with  full 
intelligence  of  its  meaning. 

The  immediate  effect  of  the  decision  at  which  the  Directors  have 
arrived  will  be  to  reduce  considerably  the  apparent  number  of  those 
who  are  in  training  for  missionary  work  in  connection  with  the 
Society ;  but  there  can  be  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  real  reduction 
in  the  number  of  those  who  will  be  called  of  Ood  to  this  service. 
The  Durectors  believe  that  in  every  Theological  College  there  are  not  ' 
a  few  who  endeavour  conscientiously  to  weijth  the  relatiye  claims  of 
home  and  foreign  work  before  they  come  to  a  final  decision  about 
their  course  in  life.  Out  of  this  number  the  Lord  of  the  Harvest 
will,  in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  His  people,  always  send  out  such 
labourers  as  Ho  may  choose  for  the  great  world-harvest. 

FEMikLB  Missions. 

The  importance  of  this  branch  of  the  Society's  work  increases  every 
year,  and  the  openings  for  female  missionaries  multiply  faster  than 
it  seems  possible  to  fill  them. 

The  committee  of  ladies  which  was  invited  by  the  Directors  in 
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1875  to  aMist  the  Board  by  obtaining  fnnds,  diffusing  informatioo, 
and  seeking  for  suitable  workers,  has  oontinned  daring  the  past  yssr 
to  render  valuable  service.  By  its  efforts  ft  large  number  of  ladies' 
auxiliaries  have  been  formed  in  yarious  parts  of  the  oountiy,  and 
thus  information  about  this  most  interesting  work  has  been  widdy 
diffused. 

Two  female  agents  have  been  sent  out  to  India  during  the  yeir, 
and  the  Committee  have  been  able  to  recommend  two  others  whose 
offers  of  service  have  been  accepted  by  the  Board,  and  they  will 
probably  be  sent  out,  one  to  China  and  the  other  to  India,  during 
the  coming  autumn. 

It  has  been  thought  desirable  that  the  contributions  for  Female 
Missions  should  be  treated  as  a  special  fund,  and  there  has  been  a 
oonsiderable  and  gratifying  increase  in  the  amount  contributed  for 
this  object,  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years  being  as  follows  :— 
1880,  £1,060;  1881,  £2,300  (including  a  gift  of  £1,000  for  the 
erection  of  the  Zenana  Home,  Calcutta)  ;  1882,  £1,650. 

At  the  same  time  the  actual  expenditure  during  the  past  year  hu 

reatly  exceeded  the  contributions,  and  the  grants  in  aid  of  schools 

and  native  Bible-women  have  been  necessarily  very  much  restricted. 

Two  of  the  female  agents  of  the  Society  are  doing  good  worit  in 
South  Africa  in  the  oversight  of  Girls'  schools  at  Peelton  sad 
Knruman.  Two  more  have  had  the  superintendence  of  Nonnil 
schools  in  Madagascar ;  and  the  remaining  ten  have  been  employed 
in  India  and  China.  The  wives  of  many  of  the  missionaries  faa?e 
also,  as  heretofore,  rendered  valuable  assistance,  and  some  of  them 
have  veiy  serious  responsibilities  in  the  oharge  of  orphanages  sad 
in  the  direction  of  Bible-women. 

The  growing  appreciation  of  efforts  for  the  education  of  women 
and  the  urgent  need  for  giving  increased  help  in  this  department  of 
work  are  strikingly  exhibited  in  some  of  the  reports  firom  the  Best 

The  work  in  the  Zenanas  is  necessarily  of  suoh  a  nature,  and  is 
carried  on  under  suoh  conditions  of  privaq^,  that  its  extent  and 
results  cannot  be  esthnated  with  accuracy,  or  described  without 
violating  the  confidences  of  domestic  life.  Yet  evident  and  predoos 
results  are  apparent  from  time  to  time  to  cheer  the  heart  of  the 
worker  and  to  encourage  the  hope  that  many  receive  a  blessing  who 
have  not  the  opportunity  to  make  it  known. 
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Schools  for  girls  have  now  become  an  integral  and  important  part 
of  the  edacaUomd  work  of  the  Society  in  the  East,  and  are  becoming 
inoreasfaigly  attractive  to  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  the  parents  are  still  in  many  oases  far  firom  seeing 
the  Talae  of  instruction  for  their  danghters,  and  even  where  fees  are 
willingly  paid  for  the  education  of  the  boys  the  attempt  to  chaige  a 
small  sum  for  teaching  the  girls  leads  to  the  withdrawal  of  many  from 
the  school. 

In  Calcutta  the  appreciation  of  the  yalue  of  education  seems  to  be 
higher  and  more  general.  And  one  of  the  workers  in  that  mission 
furnishes  eyidence  of  another  kind  in  her  Report,  showing  the  same 
growth  of  appreciation  for  the  education  of  girls. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  more  careful  supervision  and  training  of 
native  female  workers  in  Bengal,  a  Zenana  home  has  been  erected 
during  the  past  year  in  connection  with  the  mission  at  Bhowanipore, 
Calcutta.  This  building  is  now  completed,  and  will,  it  is  hoped, 
prove  a  very  valuable  adjunct  in  the  more  extended  and  efficient 
carrying  on  of  fomale  missions  in  that  part  of  India. 

Although  there  are  at  present  only  two  female  missionaries  on 
the  Society's  staff  in  China,  this  is  due  to  the  want  of  funds  and  of 
suitable  agents,  and  not  to  any  lack  of  opportunity  for  extended  and 
valuable  work. 

The  missionaries  at  Peking  have  for  some  time  pleaded  for  the 
appointment  of  a  female  missionary  to  carry  on  the  work  so  well 
begun  by  the  late  much-lamented  Mrs.  Eokins;  and  the  Rev, 
Jonathan  Lbbs,  of  Tientsin,  in  his  Report  of  the  work  in  that 
city,  makes  a  similar  appeal. 

It  is  difficult  to  refuse  such  appeals  as  these,  and  yet  the  Directors 
have  no  option  unless  they  are  provided  with  larger  funds,  and  receive 
more  offers  of  service.  The  opportunities  which  present  themselves 
to  women  of  education  and  refinement  to  do  a  blessed  work  of  healing 
and  cleansing  in  the  homes  of  half  the  population  of  the  world  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  many  whose  energies  find  little  scope  in 
our  own  land.  The  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  make  known  the 
loTC  of  God  in  Christ  to  those  who  in  heathenism  are  degraded  below 
the  right  to  enjoy  the  dignity  of  religious  life,  is  one  which  may  well 
be  coveted  by  the  most  gifted  of  their  sisters  here. 
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Afbiga. 

South  Afbica  in,  in  some  reBpects,  the  most  trying  field  in  which 
your  miMionaries  haye  to  labour.    They  have  not,  it  is  tmei  the 
mental  strain  of  conflict  with  the  forces  of  combined  intelleot  and 
superstition    which    are    ranged  under   the  banners  of  the  great 
religious  systems  of  the  East.    Nor  have  they  often  the  anxiety 
of    watching  over  and  guidmg  the    young   life  of   communitie9» 
which  hare  embraced  Christianity  in  great    numbers,    and  with 
the   excitement  of  ignorant  enthusiasm.    But   their  patience  and 
faith  are    sorely   tried  by  the    combination  of   influences   which 
tend    to  produce    a    mass  of   dull,  inert,  dead  opposition  to  all 
spiritual  influences.    The  uncertain  nature  of  the  seasons  oauses  a 
constant  anxiety  about  the  things  of  this  life  which  is  not  healthy ; 
the  frequent  political  complications  produce  a  spbrit  of  unrest  and 
suspicion  ;  the  gross  materialism  of  the  native  character  is  a  difficult 
soil  in  which  to  plant  the  seeds  of  spiritual  truth,  and  from  which  to 
obtain  the  fruits  of  spiritual  life.    Hence  it  is  that,  while  the  sup- 
porters of  missions  are  often  cheered  by  glad  tidings  of  marked  success 
in  some  of  the  other  spheres  of  work,  there  is  seldom  anything  to 
a  waken  enthusiasm  in  the  news  from  South  Africa. 

It  is  therefore  the  more  encouraging  and  hope-inspiring  when  indi- 
cations are  seen  of  revival  and  success,  and  the  Directors  are  glad  to  j 
hail  such  indications  in  some  of  the  reports  for  the  past  year. 

The  Kaffrarian  mission  of  the  Society  cannot  be  said  to  have  shared 
in  the  improvement  Drought,  long  continued  and  severe,  has  greatly 
impoverished  the  people ;  and,  though  the  crops  were  better  in  some 
districts  during  the  past  year  than  they  had  previously  been  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  provision  thus  secured  was  not  sufficient  to  lift 
the  people  out  of  their  difficulties.  And  the  Directors  are  sony  to 
learn  that  the  prospect  for  the  coming  season  is  not  encouraging. 
One  of  these  churches  has,  during  the  past  year,  succeeded,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  in  meeting  its  own  expenses ;  but  the  report 
of  the  missionary,  the  Rev.  J.  Harpbb,  King  William's  Town,  shows 
how  depressing  it  must  be  to  work  under  such  conditions. 

The  two  stations  among  the  Matabele  represent  in  its  extremest 
form  the  trying  nature  of  South  African  work.  Year  after  year  the 
tame  report  has  to  be  given  :  '*  There  is  no  sign  of  change."  The 
people  are  insensible  to  spiritual  things,  the  rulers  are  despotic,  the 
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growiDg  inflaenoe  of  European  traders  is  unfortunately  on  the  whole 
iojuriouB  to  the  progress  of  the  Gospel. 

And  jet  the  missionaries  in  that  trying  field  persevere  in  their 
labour  with  admirable  patience,  sowing  the  precious  seed  of  the  Word, 
and  waiting  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  promise  which  encourages 
them  to  expect  that  in  due  time  even  ''  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and 
blossom  as  the  rose." 

In  cheering  contrast  to  these  unpromising  and  apparently  unprofit- 
able spots,  the  missions  in  Bechuanaland  give  promise  of  revival. 
This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  they,  too,  have  had  special 
temptations  and  difiSculties  to  contend  against.  The  recent  political 
changes  in  the  Transvaal  have,  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  proved 
most  injurious  to  the  peace  of  the  native  tribes. 

Similar  testimony  is  borne  by  the  Rev.  R.  Price,  of  Molepolole,  in 
the  report  already  published  in  the  Chronicle;  and  the  Rev.  J. 
Brown,  of  Kuruman,  says  that  a  large  number  of  men  have  been 
called  away  from  the  settlement,  much  against  their  own  wish,  to  aid 
their  chief  in  maintaining  his  position  agaiost  attack. 

Under  such  circumstances  it  would  not  have  been  at  all  surprising 
had  all  the  reports  been  very  depressed.  Yet  this  is  not  by  auy 
means  the  case.  The  Rev.  R.  Price,  of  Molepolole,  reports  that, 
although  Seohele  has  taken  to  war  with  his  neighbours,  and  the 
whole  country  is  upset  in  consequence,  the  congregations  on  the 
Sabbath  have  kept  up  well  in  numbers.  Many  young  men  now 
attend  the  Bible-class  very  regularly,  and  the  attendance  at  the 
schools  has  so  greatly  increased  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  open  two 
or  three  more  during  the  present  year. 

From  Kuruman  the  report  is  even  more  encouraging  than  this. 
During  the  past  year  there  have  been  a  large  number  of  additions  to 
the  church,  many  of  them  the  children  of  members,  and  some  of 
them  backsliders  who,  for  long  periods,  have  been  living  in  careless- 
ness and  sin,  but  have  been  brought  to  repentance.  The  New  Year's 
gatherings  for  prayer  were  even  larger  and  more  interesting  than  they 
were  last  year.  And  the  opportunity  was  taken  at  these  gatherings 
to  hold  a  conference  for  the  purpose  of  considering  several  subjects 
of  very  great  importance  in  their  influence  on  the  Christian  life  of 
the  people. 

J^t  Shoshopg  the  growth  of  tl^e  Ct^ri^tian  life  ai^ong;  the  people  has 

ft 
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been  more  Btriking  still.  The  Btoiy  of  their  miasionaiy  meetiDg,  and 
of  the  enthnBiasm  displayed  in  providing  for  and  sending  forth  JfMr 
evangelists  to  labour  among  the  Batanana  on  Lake  Ngabe,  has 
been  given  at  length  in  the  pages  of  the  GHBONiCLSy  and  need  not  be 
rep  ated  here.  It  iS|  however,  a  most  inspiring  evidence  of  what  the 
grace  of  God  can  accomplish.  The  day  will  come  when,  not  from 
Shoshong  only,  but  also  from  places  which  now  seem  dead  to  allgracioos 
iuflaences,  a  great  army  shall  go  forth,  armed,  not  with  the  spear,  the 
battle-axe  and  the  rifle,  but  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  Word  of 
God ;  intent  no  longer,  as  in  the  olden  days,  on  bloodshed,  devastation, 
and  plunder,  but  on  the  victories  of  love.  They  will  march  north- 
wardti,  as  many  a  band  of  warriors  have  gone  before  them,  and  across 
the  Zambezi  and  far  into  the  central  districts  of  the  Dark  Continent 
they  will  bear  the  name  of  Jesus.  Africa  will  be  subdued  to  Christ 
when  her  own  sons  undertake  the  glorious  work. 

Central  Afbica. 

The  Centbal  African  Mission  has  awakened  much  interest  and 
occupied  much  thought  during  the  past  year.  Since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  mission  in  1876,  it  has  passed  through  a  succession  <^ 
severe  trials.  Of  the  twelve  who  have  been  connected  with  it,  the 
Rev.  liooER  Price,  having  completed  so  far  as  was  possible  the  task 
he  went  to  perform,  returned  to  his  station  in  South  Africa ;  the  Rev. 
Elbert  S.  Clarke  retired  firom  the  field  before  the  work  was  com- 
menced ;  the  Revs.  J.  B.  Thomson,  A.  W.  Dodoshun,  Dr.  Mullehs, 
and  D.  Willuhs  died  from  the  effects  of  climate ;  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
WoOKET  and  Dr.  W.  S.  Palmer  retired  from  the  field  prostrated  by 
fever;  and  Mr.  W.  Hutley  has  returned  to  England  temporarily 
invalided  from  the  same  cause.  So  that  only  three  are  left  fit  for 
service. 

The  cost  of  the  mission,  also,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  transport 
and  the  distance  to  be  traversed,  has  been  exceptionally  great, 
upwards  of  £22,000  having  been  expended  in  the  six  years. 

The  Directors  have,  however,  decided  that,  serious  as  theie 
expenses  and  losses  have  been,  they  do  not  furnish  any  sufioienC 
justification  for  withdrawing  from  a  field  which  presents  so  eoni* 
manding  a  claim  on  the  devotion  and  energy  of  the  Christian  Choroh. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  can  such  a  mass  of  pure,  uamixed,  untoaoiwd 
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barbamm  be  found  as  exiBts  in  Central  Africa.  Ignorant,  degraded, 
oorrupty  their  life  daricened  by  their  belief  in  evil  epirits  and 
witchcraft,  cursed  by  the  slave  trade,  the  inhabitants  of  Central  Africa 
make  their  mute  but  povrerful  appeal  to  the  Church  of  Christ  to 
come  over  and  help  them. 

The  London  Missionary  Society  has  never  been  backward  in 
recognising  the  duty  of  response  to  the  appeal  of  need.  And,  having 
commenced  its  mission,  it  ought  not  to  go  back  from  it  simply  on  the 
ground  of  physical  difficulty  or  danger. 

The  Directors,  when  considering  the  subject,  were  confident  that 
the  spirit  of  Christian  heroism  was  so  strong  among  the  young  men  of 
the  colleges  and  the  churches  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  sufficient  number  of  volunteers  for  this  service,  notwith- 
standing its  risks.  They  therefore  determined  to  reinforce  the 
mission  without  delay,  taking  such  precautions  and  making  such 
provision  as  past  experience  suggested,  in  order  to  minimise  the 
danger  of  further  disaster. 

Their  faith  has  been  justified  by  the  ready  offers  of  service  which 

they  have  received,  and  by  the  hearty  approval  of  friends  in  various 

parts  of  the  country.    A  reinforcement  of  the  mission,  strong  in 

numbers  and  in  apparent  suitability  for  their  work,  has  been  prepared. 

On  the   17th  instant  (May)  a  party  consisting  of  five  ordained 

missionaries,  two  artisan  missionaries,  and  a  Christian  sailor  will 

accompany  Mr.  £.  C.  Hore  on  his  return  to  Lake  Tanganyika.    They 

take  with  them  a  steel  life-boat  in  sections,  and  will  be  followed 

shortly  by  a  vessel  of  larger  size,  provided  with  auxiliary  steam 

power.     They  will  also  be  furnished  with  an  outfit  of  the  requisite 

tools  for  commencing  industrial  training.     It  is  hoped  and  believed 

that  a  number  of  native  youths  may  be  brought  under  the  influence 

of  Christian  teaching  by  being  gathered  for  training  as  artisans,  and 

that  thus  the  material  and  the  spiritual  elevation  of  the  people  may 

go  hand  in  hand.    Great  care  will  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  sites 

for  new  stations.    The  mission  vessels  will  be   used  to  maintain 

frequent  communication  between  the  stations  on  the  lake,  and  for 

the  purpose  of  paying  visits  of  evangelisation  to  the  people  aroun4 

its  shores.    And  thus,  under  the  gracious  protection  and  blessing  of 

God,  it  is  expected  that  a  more  snccessful  attempt  will  be  made  to 

cany  the  Gospel  to  the  natives  of  that  dark  region. 

J* 
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Madaoasgab. 

After  the  very  full  and  ezhaustiTe  '' Ten  Yean' Beview  "  of  the 
hUtozy  of  the  mlBsion  in  Madagascar  prepared  by  the  miaeionarieB  in 
that  idand  last  year,  they  feel  there  is  little  of  importance  or  of 
interest  to  record  oonoeming  their  work  now,  the  condition  of  the 
mission  being  practically  unchanged. 

The  Christian  knowledge  and  life  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
oonyerts  are  still  evidently  in  a  yery  elementary  stage,  and  are  the 
cause  of  much  anxiety  to  the  missionaries.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  country  districts  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  where 
congregations  were  gathered,  as  soon  as  freedom  of  worship  was  per- 
mitted, by  men  who  were  very  ignorant  themselyes,  and  consequently 
were  ill-fitted  to  guide  their  neighbours.  In  consequence  of  the 
necessity  for  paying  special  attention  to  the  churches  in  and  round 
the  capital,  partly  because  the  laiger  number  of  the  Christians  are 
to  be  found  there,  and  partly,  also,  because  this  is  the  surest  way  of 
ultimately  affecting  all  the  country  districts  for  good,  these  churches 
at  a  distance  have  receiyed  a  yery  small  share  of  attention  £rom  the 
European  missionary,  and  have  been  dependent  for  their  progress  on 
the  efforts  of  native  preachers.  The  result  is  certainly  not  always 
satisfactory. 

An  extreme  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  district  around  Tamatave. 
Until  recently  the  Society  has  not  had  a  missionary  stationed  in 
Tamataye,  owing  to  the  very  trying  nature  of  the  climate.  For  the 
same  reason  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  services  of 
competent  trained  native  teachers  and  preachers  from  the  capital. 
Yet  the  district  is  an  important  one  in  many  ways ;  it  contains 
seventy  congregations,  and  Tamatave  is  the  most  important  port  in 
the  island.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  a  European  mis- 
sionary should  be  appointed  to  labour  there,  if  possible.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Shaw  went  to  Tamatave  in  1880. 

A  change  is  certainly  being  wrought  among  the  Christian  community 
in  Madagascar  by  the  spread  of  education.  The  Government  deserves 
all  praise  for  the  efforts  it  is  now  making  to  ensure  that  every  child 
shall  attend  school.  As  knowledge  extends,  truth  will  spread  more 
easily,  and  principles  will  be  more  easily  conveyed  to  the  mind.  The 
generation  now  growing  up  will  be  in  a  better  position  than  their 
fkthers  for  understanding  the  real  nature  of  Christianity. 
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Meanwhilei  the  two  xniBsionaries  wbo  are  in  the  field  have  beea 
blessed  with  fair  health,  and,  though  alone,  far  separated  from  eadi 
other  and  from  the  outer  world,  have  carried  on  their  solitary  woik 
with  brave  hearts  and  earnest  purpose.  The  Eev.  W.  Griffith  has 
discovered  that,  by  removing  his  residence  from  Mtowa,  which,  for 
sanitary  reasons  as  well  as  from  its  low  position,  is  unhealthy,  to 
Butonga,  at  an  elevation  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  lake,  he 
enjoys  comparative  immunity  from  fever.  He  has  aooordingly 
erected  a  house  at  this  spot,  and  transferred  his  work  to  it 

Dr.  Southon,  energetic,  sanguine,  and  full  of  buoyant  courage,  has 
done  a  good  year's  work  at  Urambo.  He  is  now  beginning  to  speak 
to  the  people  in  their  own  tongue,  Kinyamwezi,  his  communication 
with  them  having  hitherto  been  through  the  medium  of  the  Kiswahili 
language,  the  dialect  used  by  the  coast  tribes  and  by  the  Arab 
traders  and  the  carriers  to  the  interior.  He  has  now  prepared  a 
small  elementary  school-book  in  Kinyamwezi,  and,  having  mastered 
the  initial  difficulties,  may  be  expected  rapidly  to  increase  his 
vocabulary,  and  thus  to  obtain  the  power  to  tell  with  freedom  and 
folness  the  message  of  eternal  life.  His  medical  work  has  been  con- 
stent  and  successful,  though  not  quite  so  absorbing  as  when  he  firrt 
went  to  the  country.  The  chief  Mirambo  has  been  uniformly  kind, 
and  has  always  listened  with  attention  and  apparent  interest  to  his 
statement  of  the  truths  of  the  Bible.  He  has  also  had  the  oppor- 
ttinity  on  several  occasions  of  becoming  acquainted  with  influential 
chiefs  from  a  distance  who  have  visited  Urambo. 

Past  experience  forbids  too  sanguine  a  view  of  this  mission.  A 
country  without  a  permanent  and  settled  government,  and  a  people 
who  seem  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  moral  principle,  must  be  expected 
to  afford  many  severe  trials  to  Christian  patience  and  courage  before 
the  victory  of  the  truth  is  finally  gained.  It  will  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prising if  the  prospects  of  the  mission  to  Mirambo's  people  become 
clouded  at  any  moment ;  and,  after  all  the  care  that  has  been  taken, 
some  great  sorrow  may  be  in  store  on  Lake  Tanganyika.  These 
things  are  but  the  incidents  of  every  war ;  and,  in  this  case,  tbe 
message  comes  to  us  as  to  Israel  of  old :  "  Be  not  afraid  nor  dismayed 
by  reason  of  this  great  multitude ;  the  battle  is  not  yours,  it  is  the 
Lord's," 
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Madaoascab. 

After  the  very  full  and  exhauBtiye  *'  Ten  Yean'  Beyiew  "  of  the 
history  of  the  mission  in  Madagascar  prepared  by  the  missionaries  in 
that  island  last  year,  they  feel  there  is  little  of  importance  or  of 
interest  to  record  concerning  their  work  now,  the  condition  of  the 
mission  being  practically  unchanged. 

The  Christian  knowledge  and  life  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
oonTerts  are  still  eyidently  in  a  yery  elementary  stage^  and  are  the 
cause  of  much  anxiety  to  the  missionaries.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  in  the  country  districts  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  where 
^^^grogt^tions  were  gathered,  as  soon  as  freedom  of  worship  was  per- 
mitted, by  men  who  were  very  ignorant  themselyes,  and  consequently 
were  ill-fitted  to  guide  their  neighbours.  In  consequence  of  the 
necessity  for  paying  special  attention  to  the  churches  in  and  round 
the  capital,  partly  because  the  laiger  number  of  the  Christians  are 
to  be  found  there,  and  partly,  also,  because  this  is  the  surest  way  of 
ultimately  affecting  all  the  country  districts  for  good,  these  churches 
at  a  distance  have  received  a  very  small  share  of  attention  £rom  the 
European  missionary,  and  have  been  dependent  for  their  progress  on 
the  efforts  of  natiye  preachers.  The  result  is  certainly  not  always 
satisfactory. 

An  extreme  case  is  to  be  found  in  the  district  around  Tamatave. 
Until  recently  the  Society  has  not  had  a  missionary  stationed  in 
Tamatave,  owing  to  the  yery  trying  nature  of  the  climate.  For  the 
same  reason  it  has  been  extremely  difficult  to  obtain  the  seryices  of 
competent  trained  native  teachers  and  preachers  from  the  capital. 
Yet  the  district  is  an  important  one  in  many  ways ;  it  contains 
seventy  congregations,  and  Tamatave  is  the  most  important  port  in 
the  island.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  a  European  mis- 
sionaxy  should  be  appointed  to  labour  there,  if  possible.  Accordingly, 
Mr.  G.  A.  Shaw  went  to  Tamatave  in  1880. 

A  ohange  is  certainly  being  wrought  among  the  Christian  community 
in  Madagascar  by  the  spread  of  education.  The  Government  deserves 
all  praise  for  the  efforts  it  is  now  making  to  ensure  that  every  child 
shall  attend  school.  As  knowledge  extends,  truth  will  spread  more 
easUy,  and  principles  will  be  more  easily  conveyed  to  the  mind.  The 
generation  now  growing  up  will  be  in  a  better  position  than  their 
fathers  for  understanding  the  real  nature  of  Christianity. 
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And  the  growth  of  an  intelligent,  educated  native  ministryi  which 
is  provided  for  by  the  selection  of  the  most  promising  in  the  band  of 
native  workers  in  every  district,  and  sending  them  to  the  Central 
College  at  Antananarivo  for  a  coarse  of  special  training,  is  sore  to  have 
a  most  beneficial  effect  on  the  churches.  The  days  of  ignorance  and 
incompetence  on  the  part  of  the  native  workers  are  fast  passing  away. 
If  no  untoward  change  comes  in  the  constitution  of  the  government 
to  disturb  the  present  peace  and  freedom,  every  year  will  see 
advance,  and  the  Christian  community  in  Madagascar  will  soon  be- 
come not  only  large  in  numbers,  but  strong  in  knowledge,  in  purity, 
and  in  grace. 

The  Directors  do  not  intend  to  limit  their  operations  in  Mada- 
gascar to  the  districts  now  occupied.  There  are  wide  districts  in* 
habited  by  tribes  subject  to  the  Hovas,  lying  to  the  south-east,  north- 
east, and  north-west  of  our  present  missions,  and  which  are  as  yet 
quite  untouched  by  Cliristianity,  save  as  the  Gospel  has  been  carried 
by  some  Christian  native  in  the  course  of  trade,  or  when  sent  to 
distant  places  on  Government  service.  These  regions  need  also  to  be 
explored  by  the  missionary  and  cared  for  by  the  Church,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  ere  long  the  men  and  the  means  may  be  forthcoming  to 
permit  of  a  further  advance. 

India. 

No  fewer  than  fifty-six  missionaries,  male  and  female,  represent  this 
Society  in  India.  And  yet,  though  this  may  seem  to  be  an  unduly 
large  proportion,  a  knowledge  of  the  size  of  the  districts  under  their 
charge  only  helps  to  show  how  wholly  inadequate  are  the  forces 
employed  to  cope  with  the  giant  task  before  them.  In  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  Benares,  your  missionaries  share  with  those  of  other 
societies  the  burden  of  the  work,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  the 
country  districts  which  are  under  their  charge. 

The  condition  of  India  is  in  many  respects  criticaL  Not  only  are 
there  thousands  who,  by  the  iofluence  of  English  education,  have 
altogether  renounced  their  former  position,  and  are  fast  drifting  into 
Atheism,  but  it  is  also  clear  that  even  in  the  country  districts 
heathenenbm  has  lost  much  of  its  power.  If  the  Christian  Church 
relaxes  its  effort  now,  or  rather  if  it  fails  to  recognise  the  solemnity 
of  the  crisis,  and  fails  to  put  forth  adequate  effort  to  meet  thd 
special  need,  the  hold  it  has  already  gained  may  be  lo8t« 
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The  various  agenoieii  employed  in  the  proseoution  of  this  work 
have  been  aotively  carried  on  daring  the  year,  and  the  reports  fiimish 
many  OTidenoes  that  a  blessing  is  resting  upon  all  of  them. 

In  eommon  with  other  Christian  workers,  the  Direotors  are 
awaiting  with  anxiety  the  result  of  the  Viceregal  Commission  which 
has  been  appointed  to  consider  the  state  of  education  in  India.  It 
is  hoped  that  one  result  of  the  investigations  of  this  Commission  will 
be  to  increase  very  largely  the  encouragement  given  to  efforts  to 
promote  primary  education.  The  Government  spend  annually  a 
large  sum  in  the  prdmotion  of  education  in  India,  but  this  money 
has  been  expended,  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  providing  for  the 
higher  education  of  classes  which  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  privileges, 
to  the  detriment  of  the  multitudes  for  whose  children  little  or  no 
provision  has  yet  been  made. 

The  importance  of  attending  to  education  as  a  branch  of  mission 
work  is  being  increasingly  felt  throughout  India.  In  the  Vernacular 
schools  connected  with  the  missions  of  this  Society  alone,  no  fewer 
than  10,546  boys  and  4,472  girls  are  receiving  instruction  which  is 
always  associated  with  Christian  teaching.  The  need  there  is  for 
continuing  to  pay  special  attention  to  this  branch  of  the  work  will  be 
seen  from  the  fact  that  although  the  number  of  children  at  school 
throughout  India  has  been  growing  rapidly,  and  last  year  reached 
the  total  of  1,820,798,  of  whom  82,274  were  girls,  yet  only  one  per 
oent.  of  the  population  has  as  yet  been  brought  under  educational 
influences  of  any  kind. 

Side  by  side  with  the  elementary  Vernacular  schools  which  are  to 
be  found  in  connection  with  every  Mission,  are  the  Anglo- Vernacular 
institutions,  or  high  schools,  in  which  a  superior  English  education 
is  given  to  those  who  desire  more  than  the  primary  schools  can 
fiimish.  Though  the  Society  has  not  devoted  so  much  attention  to 
this  branch  of  work  as  some  others  have  done,  it  has  no  fewer  than 
thirteen  high  schools  connected  with  its  Indian  missions,  in  which 
about  5,000  youths  are  under  instruction  which  fits  them  for  entering 
upon  a  university  coursCi  or  for  obtaining  remunerative  commercial 
employment. 

It  may  seem  to  some  that  the  maintenance  of  sueh  institutions 
scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate  expenditure  of  the  funds  of  a 
iniesionsry  society.    Such  an  opinion  would,  however,  reveal  com- 
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pleie  ignoranoe  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  Without  suoh  meaoB  of 
reaohmg  the  growing  yoath,  the  Christian  Ghnroh  would  entardj 
lose  its  hold  upon  a  yery  large  and  important  section  of  the  Hindoo 
community,  and  they  would  be  left  entirely  to  the  influence  of  the 
purely  secular  teaching  proylded  in  Goyemment  schools  and  ooD^gw, 
without  feeling  the  power  of  any  moral  teaching  whateyer.  The 
effect  of  this  purely  negatiye  secular  teaching  in  a  land  iHiere 
Christian  influence  moulds  society  and  finds  its  spring  in  the  home 
life  is  wholly  different  from  the  effect  of  the  same  teaching  in  India. 

The  Hindoos  themselyes  are  awaking  to  see  the  danger,  and  some 
of  the  natiye  newspapers  and  leaders  of  natiye  thought  have  ex- 
pressed themselyes  yery  plainly  on  the  subject 

The  complaint  is  becoming  loud  and  general  that  a  large  number  of 
those  who  haye  been  trained  in  Goyemment  schools  haye  cast  off  all 
fear,  all  belief,  all  morality. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  would  indeed  be  infatuation  for  mis- 
sionary societies  to  restrict  their  efforts  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  young  men  of  India.  The  religious  future  of  the  country  depends, 
humanly  speaking,  upon  the  attitude  taken  towards  religion  by  the 
educated  classes.  If  the  teaching  of  morality  be  banished  from 
the  schools,  degradation  deeper  than  has  eyer  been  known  before  will 
ineyitably  follow.  If  the  truths  of  Christianity  are  systematicslly 
instilled  into  the  minds  of  the  young  while  they  receiye  instruction 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge,  they  will  become  wiser  and  better 
men  as  well  as  good  scholars,  and  will  be  in  a  position  to  appreoiate 
the  claims  of  Christ  on  the  conscience  and  the  heart. 

While  education  has  receiyed  a  fair  share  of  attention,  the*  pro* 
damation  of  the  Gospel  to  the  masses  has  constantly  been  kept  in 
yiew  as  the  great  object  for  which  your  missionaries  haye  gone  to 
India.  The  immediate  effect  produced  by  preaching  is  often  small  in 
India,  as  it  is  in  England ;  but  sometimes  the  preacher  is  encouraged 
by  illustrations  of  the  promise,  ''  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  watera, 
and  thou  shalt  find  it  after  many  days." 

At  some  of  the  stations  the  fruit  of  the  year's  labours  in  additions 
to  the  Church  has  been  painfully  small,  though  a  knowledge  of  the 
difficulties  and  hindrances  in  the  way  of  confessing  Christ  affoids  a 
sufficient  explanation  of  the  apparent  failure. 

{n  otl^9)r  cases  the  ye^r  \\sft  b^x|  oae  of  e:^oeptioni|l  bleqsii)^* 
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Itineration  is  a  very  important  feature  in  Indian  missionary  work, 
as,  without  adopting  such  means  of  reaching  them,  the  larger  portion 
of  the  inhabitants  of  every  district  would  never  have  an  opportunity 
of  hearing  the  Gospel.  With  the  aid  of  the  oatechists,  the  missionary 
is  able,  on  such  evangelistic  tours,  to  come  into  close  contact  with  a 
large  number  of  persons,  and  to  make  known  Christ  to  those  who  are 
far  from  any  place  of  settled  Christian  work.  He  is  also  able  thus 
gradually  to  extend  the  area  of  his  influence,  if  he  has  the  means  to 
do  so,  by  establishing  catechists  at  suitable  points  throughout  the 
district. 

It  is  clear  that  the  only  way,  at  once  satisfactory  and  economical^ 
to  occupy  thoroughly  the  great  tracts  of  country  which  are  con- 
nected with  every  mission-station  in  India  will  be  to  multiply  laigely 
the  number  of  these  useful  agents.  It  is  hoped  that  as  the  result  of 
a  decision  recently  arrived  at  by  the  Board,  this  may  be  done  before 
long,  and  that  a  seminary  for  training  native  assistant  missionaries 
and  pastors  for  the  native  Christian  churches  in  Central  and  Southern 
India,  will  shortly  be  re-opened. 

The  reports  from  all  the  stations  contain  illustrations,  many,  of 
them  of  a  most  cheering  kind,  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
hearts  of  the  native  Ciiristians.  They  also  give  evidence  that  there 
is  a  very  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  people  generally 
towards  Christianity,  although  the  bitterness  of  opposition  and  per- 
secution has  not  yet  entirely  ceased. 

Such  opposition  to  the  truth  is  not  at  all  surprising,  and  should 
only  result  in  awakening  a  more  active  and  prayerful  sympathy  for 
those  who  are  called  to  pass  through  such  fiery  ordeals  in  beginning 
the  new  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  ultimate  issue. 
Bilently,  yet  surely  as  the  morning,  the  Sun  of  Bighteousness  is 
rising  upon  India.  Noiselessly  as  the  leaven,  the  truth  is  working 
in  the  hearts  of  great  multitudes.  With  a  power  to  change  and 
renew  far  surpassing  the  raindrop  and  the  summer  breeze,  and  with 
a  certainty  of  result  exceeding  them,  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  is  at 
work  on  the  soil  of  Indian  life,  to  pulverise  and  to  nourish  and  renew. 
Let  the  believing  heart  stay  itself  upon  the  promises  of  God,  and 
await  His  time  of  blessing.  Let  the  worker  persevere  wit  h  his  task 
in  growing  earnestness  and  expectant  hope.  Ere  long,  while  men 
aleep,  or  busy  themselves  with  other  things,  the  precious  seed  so 
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faithfully  and  laboriouBly  sown  will  Bpring  up  and  grow  in  rich 
luxnrianoe,  and  then  God  will  send  out  His  reapers  to  gather  in  His 
harTest. 

China. 

The  ftiture  position  of  China  in  the  world  of  commerce  and  of 
politics  is  a  problem  which  is  beginning  to  occupy  the  thoughts  of 
many  men  in  Europe  and  America  with  great  seriousness.  Alter 
having  for  centuries  stood  rigidly  and  completely  aloof  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  in  proud  isolation,  the  Chinaman  has  now  begnn  to 
adopt  a  different  policy.  He  is  now  pushing  out  into  other  lands  as 
a  settler  and  a  trader,  and  he  exhibits  a  power  of  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances, a  mental  capacity,  a  shrewdness  of  character,  a  tenacious 
acquisitiTcness,  a  patient  industty,  which  make  him  a  formidable 
rival  to  all  wieh  whom  he  comes  nto  pompetition.  As  the  Chinese 
number  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  the  world,  and  their  vast 
territory  is  iooalculably  rich  in  all  material  resources,  which  only 
need  the  application  of  Western  science  to  develop  them,  the  future 
of  China  is  necessarily  a  problem  of  momentous  importance  for  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

In  exact  proportion  to  the  importance  of  this  problem  is  thd 
responsibility  of  the  Christian  Church.  The  future  of  China  depends 
upon  the  extent  to  which  the  Chinese  come  under  the  power  of  the 
Qospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  This  ought  to  be  very  clearly  recognised  by 
the  supporters  of  Missions.  Others  may  discuss  the  place  of 
Christianity  among  the  great  religious  systems  in  the  world,  and 
may  regard  it  as  the  highest  development  of  the  religious  instinct, 
which  has  been  manifested  in  various  degrees  by  the  followers  of 
different  creeds.  The  very  root  of  the  missionary  enterprise  is  in  the 
belief  that  Christianity  differs  in  kind,  as  well  as  in  degree,  from  all 
other  systems.  The  Christian  disciple  recognises  with  thankfulness 
the  truth  wherever  it  may  be  found,  but  he  sees  in  the  Oospel  the 
unique  Divine  revelation,  and  the  perfect  Divine  remedy,  for  the 
whole  world.  He  believes  that  the  Gospel  alone  can  purify  ^^^ 
renew  the  heart,  and  he  believes  it  to  be  intended  to  save  all  men. 

The  future  position  and  influence  of  China  in  the  world  is  thai 
inseparably  connected  with  the  progress  of  the  Gospel  in  China ;  and 
those  who  believe  in  the  regenerating  power  of  the  Gospel  are  under 
a  heavy  responsibility.    They  are  bound  to  bring  this  Gospel  to  bear 
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as  speedily,  as  fully,  and  as  forcibly  as  they  oan  upon  the  Ta^t 
multitudes  who  inhabit  this  great  empire. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  at  present  the  visible  influence  df 
Christianity  on  China  is  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.  The 
opium  we  import  has  far  more  power  in  the  land  than  the  Bibles  we 
send.  Nor  is  this  much  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is  seen  that  three 
hundred  missionaries  are  all  that  the  Protestant  Christian  Church  in 
Europe  and  America  can  spare  for  the  conversion  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  people,  and  of  this  small  number  the  London  Missionary 
Society  only  sends  twenty-three. 

The  reports  received  from  the  different  stations  exhibit  a  diversity 
of  experience  and  result,  which  is  not  at  all  surprising  when  it  is 
remembered  that  some  of  them  are  more  widely  separated  from  each 
other  than  London  and  Naples.  The  missions  in  North  China  and 
Mongolia  are  the  most  disappointing.  In  Peking  the  past  year  has 
been  one  of  sifting,  which  resulted  in  the  exclusion  from  the  church 
of  a  large  number  of  nominal  converts  who  had  lapsed  into  heathenism. 
In  Tientsin,  also,  there  has  been  very  little  visible  progress,  although 
the  mission  in  that  city  and  district  is  strong  in  the  services  of  some 
valuable  native  helpers. 

Yet  even  in  these  two  missions  all  is  not  dark.  In  Peking  a  new 
preaching-room  was  opened  last  June  in  the  great  street  of  the  West 
City,  and  it  has  been  crowded  day  after  day  with  respectful  and 
attentive  listeners.  Already  the  Word  preached  there  seems  to  have 
produced  an  effect  for  good  on  some  hearts.  And  the  hospitals  at 
Peking  and  Tientsin  have  afforded  opportunities,  which  have  been 
earnestly  used,  for  pressing  the  Gospel  upon  the  patient?. 

Nearly  six  hundred  miles  south  of  Tientsin,  in  a  direct  line,  is 
Shanghai  «one  of  the  greatest  commercial  emporiums  and  literary 
oentres  in  China,  and  a  place  in  which  this  Society  has  had  a  mission 
ainoe  1843.  The  Bev.  Wm.  Muirhead  has  laboured  in  that  place 
ainoe  1847,  and  he  is  now  able  to  see  the  results  of  continuous 
preaching  during  so  many  years  in  many  directions.  Mr.  Muibhbad 
is  able  to  render  valuable  service  in  the  preparation  of  Christian 
literature,  and  his  labours  among  the  people  have  been  rioUy 
blessed  Several  of  those  who  have  declared  themselves  on  the  side 
of  Christ  during  the  past  year  have  had  interesting  histories. 
Connected  with  Shanghai  by  the  great  River  Yang  Tze  Eiang, 
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although  fully  Biz  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  are 
the  two  stations  at  Hankow  and  Wu  Chang.  These  two  town« 
really  constitute  one  vast  city  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  great 
river  which  nourishes  them.  The  mission  in  these  places  has  been 
weakened  during  the  past  year  by  the  absence  in  England  of  two  of 
the  senior  missionaries,  the  Rev.  Griffith  Johi^  and  the  Rev.  E. 
Brtant.  Yet  those  who  remained  have  had  much  cause  for  rejoicing 
in  their  work.  Dr.  Mawbet,  who  has  had  on  an  average  lylOO  out- 
patients per  month  at  the  hospital,  is  able  to  tell  of  several  who 
found  healing  for  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body.  And  in  one  instance 
especially  the  healed  man  has  given  his  life  to  earnest  Christian 
work.  The  additions  to  the  church  both  in  Hankow  and  Wu  Chang 
have  been  numerous,  and  the  help  afforded  by  native  workers  has 
been  mobt  able  and  valuable.. 

Descending  the  Tang  Tze  River  from  Hankow,  and  proceeding 
southward  along  the  coast  for  six  hundred  miles  from  Shanghai, 
another  group  of  stations  is  reached,  of  which  Amoy  is  the  centre. 
The  native  church  in  Amoy  has  for  some  time  past  exhibited  a  strong 
and  healthy  Christian  lifci  which  is  becoming  more  matured  each 
year.  They  have  been  sorely  tried  by  disease  and  death'  during  the 
past  year,  some  of  the  country  congregations  especially  having  suffered 
very  severely.  Yet  their  zeal  in  striving  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel  has  not  flagged  ;  and  their  earnest  endeavours  to  guard  the 
purity  of  communion,  and  their  liberality  in  supporting  the  ordinances 
of  religion,  are  yery  encouraging. 

Fully  three  hundred  miles  south  of  Amoy  is  the  English  settlement 
on  the  island  of  Hong  Kong,  and  closely  connected  with  it,  on  the 
mainland,  is  the  great  southern  port  of  China — Canton.  These  are 
the  last  of  the  centres  of  work  occupied  by  this  Society  in  China. 
The  Hong  Kong  mission  has  had  a  year  of  marked  blessing,  alike  in 
the  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  Gospel  among  the  heathen  and  in 
the  harmony  and  earnestness  of  the  native  Christian  community. 
These  seem  thoroughly  to  realise  the  responsibility  of  their  poaitioni 
and  they  manifest  a  grovring  faithfulness  in  life  and  in  contribution 
to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Educational  work  is  advancing  satisftustorily, 
and  the  missionaries  feel  that  they  have  ground  for  special  thanks- 
giving for  a  year  of  happiness  and  of  success. 
The  Canton  mission  has  connected  with  it  a  very  large  distrioti 
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bat  it  is  not  aa  strong  as  it  ought  to  be,  ia  oonsequenoe  of  the  dis« 
position  of  the  people.  Unlike  those  at  Hong  Kong  and  Amoj,  there 
is  a  tendency  among  them  to  depend  too  much  upon  the  missionary 
and  to  do  too  little  for  themselves.  This  weakness  seems  most 
strikingly  exhibited  in  the  Hakka  mission  in  the  Poklo  district.  Yet 
even  here  the  lesson  of  personal  responsibility  is  being  learned,  and 
the  spirit  of  Christian  independence  is  growing,  and  the  past  year  was 
a  time  of  encouragement  to  the  missionaries. 

It  is  intended  during  the  present  year  to  make  an  advance  into 
new  ground.  In  the  interior  of  the  Fa  Kien  province  there  is  a  great 
district  quite  untouched  by  European  missionaries,  though  some  of 
the  native  Christians  connected  with  the  Amoy  mission  have  their 
homes  on  its  borders.  A  new  station  is  to  be  opened  in  this  region 
as  soon  as  the  most  suitable  centre  can  be  decided  upon,  and  will  be 
occupied  by  a  medical  missionary  and  by  one  of  the  missionaries  at 
present  labouring  in  Amoy.  It  is  also  intended  to  send  a  medical 
missionary,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  Owen,  of  Hankow,  to 
break  up  new  ground  at  the  great  city  Chung  King,  fully  six  hundred 
miles  farther  up  the  Yang  Tze  Eiver  than  Hankow.  These  new 
missions  will  be  some  slight  earnest  of  that  great  addition  to  the 
agency  for  evangelising  China  which  the  Directors  earnestly  desire 
to  see. 

Throughout  its  missions  in  China  the  Society  enjojs  the  assistance 
of  a  number  of  very  intelligent  and  earnest  native  preachers.  Some 
of  these  are  men  of  exceptional  ability  and  consecration. 

It  is  in  the  multiplication  of  such  men  that  the  hope  of  the  Church 
in  China  lies.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  the  Western  world  can 
snpply  a  sufficient  number  of  workers  fully  to  occupy  even  the  great 
cities  of  China ;  nor  would  it  be  desirable  even  if  it  were  possible. 
But  if  such  men  as  these  can  be  multiplied  in  China — and  they  are 
being  raised  up  in  larger  numbers  every  year — ^the  future  is  not  a 
doubtful  problem.  For  the  present  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
strenuous  effort  should  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  European 
agents  employed  in  introducing  Christianity  to  China.  When  the 
native  Church  has  been  trained,  and  is  strong  enough,  to  cany  on 
its  own  work,  the  same  aggressive  and  perseyering  spirit  which  is  so 
striking  and  so  troublesome  a  feature  in  the  relation  of  the  Chinese 
•with  other  Icmds  will  make  them  independent  of  foreign  assistance  in 
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spreading  ChriBtianity.  They  will  themselyes  undertake  and  cany 
oat  the  glorious  enterprisei  and  China  will  become  the  *^  Celestial 
Empire"  in  yery  deed. 

SoxTTH  Seas. 

The  Polynesian  Missions  continue  to  afford  the  brightest  and  most 
remarkable  evidences  of  the  power  of  the  Gk>8pel  to  subdue  the 
nature  and  to  transform  the  life.  Yet  even  here  the  older  missions 
are  now  passing  through  the  testing  time  which  is  inevitable  when 
such  races  are  brought  into  free  and  constant  intercourse  with  the 
civilised  world.  And  it  cannot  be  denied  that  changes  are  going  on 
in  the  habits  and  opinions  of  many  of  the* younger  people  in  these 
missions  which  can  only  be  regarded  with  deep  concern  by  those 
most  interested  in  their  welfare. 

The  missions  in  the  Loyalty  Islands  continue  to  be  much  troubled 
by  the  French  officials,  who  seem  to  be  usually  inspired  in  their 
aclion  by  the  Bomish  priests.  In  the  island  of  Mar^  this  interference 
has  developed  into  serious  persecution.  The  Romish  party  com- 
menced a  series  of  assaults  upon  the  Protestants,  with  the  intention 
of  creating  disturbance.  This  resulted  in  civil  war,  in  which  the 
Romanists  were  beaten.  The  French  Government  thereupon 
deported  the  prinoipal  Protestant  chiefs  as  prisoners  to  Cochin  China, 
and  installed  the  Romish  chiefs  in  their  places.  The  Resident  then, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Governor  of  New  Caledonia,  began  to  act 
In  so  unjust  and  arbitrary  a  manner  towards  the  Rev.  John  Jones 
that  your  Directors  were  compelled  to  appeal,  through  H.M. 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  the  Imperial  Government  of 
France.  The  result  of  this  appeal  is  not  yet  known,  but  it  is  hoped 
that  henceforth  Mr.  Jones  and  his  people  will  receive  more  fair 
treatment. 

Notwithstanding  these  troubles,  the  work  has  gone  on  prosperously. 

From  the  island  of  Uvea  the  report  of  the  year's  work  is  very 
eheering.  The  people  evince  great  willingness  to  be  taught,  and  the 
discipline  of  the  church  is  maintained  with  very  great  strictness. 
They  have  also,  of  their  own  accord,  given  practical  evidence  of  that 
desire  to  make  others  sharers  in  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel  which 
has  been  so  marked  and  interesting  a  feature  of  Christian  work  in  the 
South  Seas. 
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The  inhabitants  of  the  Society  and  the  Henrey  Islands  have  been 
in  a  fever  of  excitement  on  account  of  the  growth  of  French  power 
in  the  South  PaciiiCy  and  because  there  haye  been  veiy  plain 
indications  that  France  will  assert  a  Protectorate  and  finally  annex 
the  principal  islands  of  these  groups,  as  she  has  annexed  Tahiti, 
unless  England  and  Germany  prevent  her  from  thus  violating  the 
Treaty  of  1848.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  political  question  will 
soon  be  set  at  rest  by  very  decided  action  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  repeat  in  the  present  day  all 
the  sad  history  of  the  annexation  of  Tahiti,  but  the  experience  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  Loyalty  Islands  teaches  what  may  be  expected  it 
Popery  enters  backed  by  power. 

From  the  Samoan  Group  comes  at  length  the  cheering  news  that 
the  war  of  succession,  which  has  been  carried  on  so  long,  and  has 
been  so  serious  a  hindrance  to  the  Christian  growth  of  the  people,  is 
now  at  an  end. 

The  Training  Institution  at  Malua,  Samoa,  is  the  oldest  and  the 
largest  in  the  South  Seas.  The  complete  report  of  this  Institution 
for  the  past  year  was  published  in  the  Chronicle  for  May,  and  is 
fall  of  interest. 

Who  does  not  feel  constrained  to  acknowledge  the  Divine  power 
of  the  Gospel  afcer  reading  of  the  work  of  such  an  institution  in  an 
island  which  was  in  utter  darkness  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago  ? 

North  of  the  Samoan  Group  are  a  number  of  islands  under  the 
oare  of  native  teachers,  and  which  are  only  visited  by  the  European 
missionary  once  a  year.  Most  of  these  islands  are  small,  and  they 
were  all  heathen  not  more  than  ten  years  ago.  The  Rev.  C.  Phillips 
iras  the  visitor  last  year,  and  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  all  that 
he  saw  and  heard. 

The  results  of  the  work  in  Polyne8ia«.justify  the  expectation  that  in 
New  Guinea  changes  as  great  will  take  place  with  equal  rapidity. 
No  news  has  been  received  from  the  teachers  at  the  eastern  division 
of  the  New  Guinea  Mission  for  many  months,  and  the  work  at  the 
western  branch,  on  the  islands  in  Torres  Straits,  seems  to  be  beset 
with  many  difiiculties  on  account  of  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
pearlf  shellers,  whose  conduct  is  far  from  being  helpful  to  the  mission. 
At  Port  Moresby,  however,  a  substantial  commencement  of  work  has 
motually  been  made.    And  the  journeys  of  the  Rev.  James  Chalmsbs 
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haye  shown  that  along  an  extensiye  section  of  the  coast  the  name  and 
the  influence  of  the  messengers  of  peace  are  recognised.  Many 
openings  of  a  most  promising  kind  for  the  settlement  of  teachers  have 
been  obtained,  and  a  brave  band  from  the  South  Sea  Islands  have 
recently  gone  to  reinforce  the  mission.  A  medical  missionary  has 
been  appointed  during  the  past  year,  In  the  hope  that  in  New 
Guinea,  as  in  other  places,  the  healing  art  may  prove  the  means  of 
preparing  the  way  for  the  message  of  God's  love  in  Christ.  At  present 
little  is  known  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  this  great  island, 
but  the  day  is  not  far  off  when  the  Gospel  will  make  itself  felt  here, 
as  everywhere  else,  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation,  and  those 
now  unknown  shall  be  welcomed  into  the  brotherhood  of  the  chOdren 
of  God. 

West  Indies. 

The  churches  in  the  West  Indies  are  still  included  in  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Society,  because  three  honoured  missionaries  still 
remain  in  that  field  as  superintendents  and  advisers.  Practically, 
however,  most  of  these  churches  are  now  quite  independent^  and 
therefore  no  reports  reach  the  Society  concerning  their  work*  In 
Jamaica  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  severe  trial,  in  consequenoe  of 
the  prevalence  of  fever  following  close  upon  tempests  which  devas- 
tated the  fields.    Tet  the  churches  have  prospered. 

The  churches  in  these  islands  need  sympathy  and  encouragement. 
And  probably  for  some  time  to  come  it  will  be  advisable  that  they 
should  have  the  help  of  a  European  ministry  to  a  considerable  extent 
They  can,  however,  no  longer  be  regarded  as  mission  churches,  and 
as  thus  coming  within  the  legitimate  sphere  of  operation  of  a  Socie^ 
whose  work  is  to  carry  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  The  Direotori 
rejoice  in  their  progress,  and  pray  that  they  may  be  made  strong  in 
every  grace. 

Iv  ooNOLUSiON,  the  Directors  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  the 
feeling  that,  while  there  are  signs  of  progress  in  every  field,  and  the 
work  in  which  the  Society  is  engaged  may  be  fairly  said  to  be 
succeeding,  yet  it  is  a  success  which  implies  and  requires  far  mora  in 
order  to  make  it  lasting  and  complete.  If  the  rate  of  progreiB 
visible  at  present  be  all  that  can  be  attained,  the  conversion  of  the 
world  is  indefinitely  &r  ofif.    But  if  all  the  forces,  seen  and  unseen, 
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which  are  now  at  work  to  pull  down  and  destroy,  and  to  instruot  and 
build  up,  are  only  the  preparations  for  a  glorious  manifestation  of 
the  Lord  Himself  In  the  power  of  His  Spirit,  then  there  is  ground 
for  confident  hope  of  the  future. 

Many  hearts  in  the  mission  field  are  echoing  the  cry  which  rises 
from  many  in  our  own  land :  "  Oh,  that  Thou  wouldst  rend  the 
heavens,  that  Thou  wouldst  come  down,  that  the  mountains  might 
flow  down  at  Thy  presence,  as  when  the  melting  fire  burneth,  the 
fire  causeth  the  water  to  boiJ,  to  make  Tny  name  known  to  Thine 
adversaries,  that  the  nations  may  tremble  at  Thy  presence." 

The  organisation  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  work 
seems  to  be  sound  and  suitable.  The  workers  engaged  in  the  ser- 
vices are  devoted  and  adapted  for  their  several  positions.  Many 
have  been  brought  out  of  heathenism  into  Ciiristian  life  of  an 
elementary  kind.  The  minds  of  a  still  larger  number  have  been 
informed,  and  the  opposition  they  formerly  gave  to  Christianity,  as 
the  result  of  ignorance  of  its  nature  and  superstitious  clinging  to  old 
faiths,  has  disappeared.  They  even  give  an  intellectual  assent  to  the 
teaching  and  claim  of  the  Gospel.  Vast  tracts  of  heathendom  are 
lying  fallow,  waiting  to  be  tilled.  The  one  thing  needed  is  a 
Pentecost.  When  the  Spirit  shall  be  poured,  out  upon  us  firom  on 
high,  the  wilderness  shall  be  a  fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful  field 
shall  be  counted  for  a  forest. 

A  fresh  baptism  of  the  Holy  Spirit  would  kindle  with  fresh 
enthusiasm,  and  clothe  with  new  power,  every  missionary  worker. 
It  would  stir  the  sluggish  and  timid  and  too  dependent  converts,  and 
would  make  them  fervent,  courageous,  and  devoted  in  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  and  it  would  purify  them,  more  effectually  than  many  years 
of  patient  training,  from  the  remaining  taint  of  heathen  influence.  It 
would  inspire  many  young  men  and  young  women  in  this  land  with 
the  ardour  of  holy  devotion  to  the  Saviour's  cause,  and  would  move 
the  Church  to  open  her  treasuries,  and  pour  out  joyfully  bountiful 
gifts  for  the  furtherance  of  the  Bedeemer's  cause.  And  then,  passing 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Church,  the  blessed  influence  would  touch  as 
a  breath  from  Heaven  the  great  mass  of  dry  bones  in  heathenism. 
They  would  move,  they  would  come  together  bone  to  his  bone,  they 
would  be  clothed  with  sinew  and  flesh,  they  would  live  and  stand  up 
a  great  army  of  the  living  God.  The  glory  of  the  Lord  would  be 
revealed,  and  all  flesh  would  see  it. 
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The  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  aU  that  is  needed  to  make  the 
agencies  effectual,  to  remove  the  barriers  of  social  influence  which  at 
present  hold  thousands  back  from  confessing  their  faith  in  Christ,  and 
to  subdue  the  opposition  of  the  unbelieving  and  rebellious  heart.  And 
why  should  not  this  blessed  spiritual  influence  be  obtained  for  ihe 
work  of  this  Society  1  The  Lord  Himself  has  said,  *'  Ifyt  O^  being 
ml,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts  unto  your  children,  how  much  more 
shall  your  heavenly  Father  give  the  Holy  Spirit  to  them  that  ask  Him.'' 

Prayer  is  a  f^tor  in  efforts  for  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  the  power 
of  which  cannot  be  undervalued  without  marring  all  the  work.  The 
re-awakening  of  the  spirit  of  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  missionary 
enterprise  would  revive  the  Church,  and  it  would  renew  the  world. 

After  the  hymn  commencing  "  Praise  the  God  of  all  Creation  "  had 
been  sung, 

The  Bev.  Colmeb  B.  Symbs,  B.A.,  moved 

THE  FIRST  RESOLUTION. 

"  That  the  Report,  an  abstract  of  which  has  been  read,  be  adopted,  and 
that  it  be  printed  and  circulated,  together  with  the  audited  account*, 
among  the  members  of  the  Society.  That  this  meeting  desii'es  to  expisBs 
its  gratitude  to  God,  the  Giver  of  all  good,  for  the  blessing  which  has 
rested  upon  the  Society  during  the  year  now  closed.  It  is  thankful  for  the 
improved  state  of  the  Society's  funds  and  for  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  its  agents ;  it  rejoices  in  the  enlarging  of  the  sphere  of  the  Society's 
work,  and  in  the  evidence  therein  afforded  of  the  success  of  its  opera- 
tions ;  and  it  resolves  that  the  coming  year  shall  be  marked  by  a  mote 
hearty  recognition  of  the  claims  of  missions,  and  by  more  resolut 
effort  to  press  forward  into  the  wide  fields  which  are  opening  to  the 
Christian  worker  on  every  hand." 

He  said :  Were  I,  this  morning,  the  director  of  a  mercantile  company 
expounding  to  you  as  shareholders  the  policy  which  has  been  pursued 
during  the  year,  the  success  which  has  been  achieved,  and  the  prospects 
which  lie  before  you,  I  should  not  lack  an  eager  and  sympathising  audience. 
If  I  should  have  to  tell  you  that  a  good  dividend  had  been  realised  ;  that, 
the  success  of  our  company  necessitated  the  widening  of  our  operations,  the 
enlargement  of  our  capital,  and  demanded  our  most  perfect  confidence  in 
the  sure  and  splendid  success  of  the  enterprise  which  we  have  in  hand,  yon 
would  listen  with  that  eager  pleasure  which  always  lights  up  the  Britisli 
&ce  when  a  good  dividend  looms  in  view.  You  would  step  forward  with 
avidity  to  take  up  the  new  shares,  and  you  would  leave  the  meeting  of 
shareholders  to  go  out  upon  the  Stock  Exchange  and  into  commercial  circles 
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to  langh  down  ihe  nimonrs  which  had  got  abroad  of  the  shakiness  of  the 
whole  eoncem*  Well,  my  Chriatian  friends,  that  is  near  about  the  position 
I  occupy  this  morning,  barring  the  directorship.    I  have  to  tell  you  of  the 

Great  Sucgess 

whie}i  has  attended  the  policy  of  your  Directors  during  the  past  year 
have  to  speak  to  you  of  the  success  for  which  we  are  devoutly  thankful  to 
God,  and  of  the  claims  upon  us  to  which  we  are  prepared  to-day  to  respond. 
Yotu*  enterprise  has  developed  the  mental  life  of  the  world  during  the  past 
year,  illuminated  the  lowest  and  most  degraded  of  humanity,  and  sanctified 
the  higher  intellects  of  heathendom  with  most  delicate  and  refined  culture 
You  have  brought  warmth  and  summer  beauty  into  lives  that  were  swept 
by  bleak  wintry  blasts ;  dens  have  become  homes ;  child  life  has  been 
filled  with  the  gladness  which  is  its  due,  and  woman  has  been  placed  in 
the  position  of  reverence  which  she  fairly  claims.    The  idol  fanes  have  been 
turned  into  Christian  sanctuaries ;  and  men  everywhere  have  rejoiced  to 
accept  the  glorious  Qospel  which  you  have  presented.    A  good  dividend 
has  been   realised  in  sovereigns — ^not  coined,  but  crowned,  kings  unto 
God ;    and    you    can    rejoice    in    the    widening    operations   of  your 
Society  and  in  the  demand  which  it  makes  upon  you  to-day.      Those 
operations  widen  as  our  success  advances ;  and  we  are  prepared  to-day 
I  trust,  in  the  sight  of  Qod,  to  respond  to  the  claim  which  our  suocens 
furnishes  ;  and  you  will  go  out  into  all  the  circles  of  society  to-day  to  laugh 
down,  by  your  superior  knowledge,  the  whispers  which  fill  the  air  that  the 
missionary  enterprise  has  not  caught  the  spirit  of  the  age,  is  far  behind  the 
progress  of  modem  thought,  is  only  sustahied  by  the  enthusiasm  of  ignor- 
ance, and  is  ready  to  vanish  away.    For  such  whispers  do  fill  the  ah*.    We 
are  told  that  the  forces  of  the  future  are  not  on  the  side  of  the  missionaiy 
enterprise. 

What  are  the  Forces  of  the  Future  ? 

"  My  dear  sir,"  says  the  intellectual  man,  "  the  future  of  the  world  lies,  not 
with  creeds,  but  with  the  practical  forces  of  civilisation."    Very  true,  and, 
if  our  Gbspel  were  only  a  mere  creed,  you  and  I  would  have  little  confidence 
in  its  success.    Religions  which  are  mere  creeds  never  create  missionary 
oi^ganisations  to  widen  their  influence  throughout  the  world.    You  and  I 
believe  that  the  Qospel  is  not  a  mere  creed  and  collection  of  opinions ;  you 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  the  mode  of  communion  between  the  human  and  the 
Divine ;  that  it  is  the  very  throbbing  of  the  Divine  heart,  the  utterance 
of  the  Divine  thoughts,  the  glance  of  the  Divine  eye,  the  touch  of  the  Divine 
hand,  the  thrill  of  the  Divine  inspiration,  whereby  men  in  their  weakness 
and  ignorance  and  sin  are  able  to  take  hold  of  the  strength  of  God  and  to 
rise  into  the  light  of  His  life.    The  future  of  the  world  lies  with  the  practical 
forces  of  civilisation,  does  it  ?    Sir,  the  missionaiy  enterprise  is  the  very 
soul  and  life  of  civilisation.    We  have  been  the  pioneers  of  all  that  can 
fairly  be  called  civilisation  ;  we  can  point  to  the  South  Seas,  where,  some 
years  ago,  unclothed  humanity  revelled  in  all  the  licentious  cruelty  that 
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grew  out  of   its    ignorance ;   and  where    now    are  Homes  aa  peaceful 
and  as  pure  as  any  in  our  fatherland.    I  was  struck  in  reading  the  Mo- 
8I0NABY  Chronicle  for  May  with  the  nature  of  the  coll^;e  coniculiun  of 
the  Sanioan  students.    Think  of  the  hundred  young  men  in  Samoa  beii^ 
banded  together  and  receiving  a  classical  and  mathematical  education, 
hearing  lectures  on  zoology  and  geology,  and  mastering  the  problems  of  the 
first  four  books  of  Euclid  I    A  few  years  ago,  such  civilisation  as  tbat 
would  liave  been  impossible  in  Samoa.    Any  institution  for  young  men  in 
that  cannibal  land  in  those  days  would  have  inscribed  on  its  portals  vhat 
the  lodging-house  keeper  inscribed  above  the  door  of  his  house  in  Chesta>-- 
a   landlord    eager   for   business,    but    not    strong    in    lus    spelling— 
"  Young  men  taken  in  here  and  their  vitals  cooked  I "    We  can  point  to 
South  Africa  ;  where  a  language  has  been  framed  and  a  literature  created 
by  the  labours  of  that  noble  veteran,  Dr.  Mofiiat    We  can  point  to  other 
lands  where  Qod  has  enabled  us  to  exercise  the  gentlest  influences  on 
civilisation,  and  to  change  the  whole  face  of  life.    Our  philosophers  tell 
us  to-day  that  this  is  a  mere  coincidence  ;  that  we  have  somehow  managed 
just  to  operate  on  the  world's  life  at  the  time  that  civilisation  was  advancing, 
and  so  we  are  gaining  the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  progress  of  civilisation; 
that  the  relation  is  incidental  and  not  causaL    Incidental !    They  are  as 
bad  in  saying  so  as  the  Irish  jury.    They  were  trying  a  man  for  the  ciinie 
of  murder.    No  doubt  the  evidence  was  very  complete ;   there  was  a 
"  scuffle,"  "  noise,"  "  blood-stains,"  "  the  prisoner  disappeared,"  "  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  was  implicated  by  previous  threats,"  and  so  on.    Of  course  they 
found  him  guilty  of  murder,  and  just  as  they  delivered  their  verdict  the  poor 
man  that  was  supposed  to  be  murdered  marched  into  court.    *'  Well,"  said  the 
judge,  "I  suppose,  gentlemen,  you  will  wish  to  reconsider  your  verdict!" 
They  considered,  and  they  said,  **  No,  my  lord  ;  we  adhere  to  our  verdict, 
for  we  cannot  consent  that  the  interests  of  justice  should  be  impaired  by 
such  a  mere  accidental  coincidence."    If  the  future  of  the  world  lies  to  any 
extent  in  the  forces  of  practical  civilisation,  they  are  on  our  side  ;  and  m 
are  quite  sure  that  there  are  none  who  can  wield  those  forces  so  wisely  and 
so  well  as  those  who  have  been  inspired  by  Qod  to  preach  the  Goepel  to 
every  creature. 

The  second  feature  of  the  age  which  we  are  told  is  hostile  to  the 
missionary  enterprise  is  this :  that  men  are  learning  now  to  turn 
their  attention  to  their  fellow-men,  and  to  think  a  great  deal  more  about 
the  benefits  that  they  can  confer  upon  their  fellow-men,  rather  than  in- 
dulging in  imagination  about  an  unseen  Divinity  of  whom  no  one  knows 
anything  ;  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  in  the  direction  of  humanity  and  not 
in  the  direction  of  Qod.  Ah  !  sir,  civilisation  walks  behind  Christianity, 
and  picks  up  now  and  then  a  conception  which  she  lias  allowed  to  drop» 
baptizes  it  in  her  own  name,  and  claims  its  parentage.  We  look  up(Mi 
positivism  with  its  worship  of  humimity — ^^'e  smile,  perhapis  at  the  vagueness 
of  the  abstraction  ;  but,  after  all,  I  feel  a  little  tender  with  this  worship  of 
humanity.    Poor  and  vague  as  it  is,  it  is  grander  after  all  than  the  selfish 
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cynicism  of  Diogenes  in  his  tub.    Men  are  turning  their  attention  to  the 
practical  interests  of  human  life  ;  but  what  is  this  but  another  version  of 
that  second  commandment  which  the  Qospel  teaches,  "  Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbour  as  thyself"?    What  is  this  but  some  slight  reflection  of  the 
wondrous  love  of  Him  who,  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  came  down  from  the 
throne  and  hung  upon  the  cross  ?    The  practical  human  developments  of 
the  age  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  missionary  enterprise ;  you  are  doing  more 
for  men  than  your  critics  are.    And  then  we  are  told  that  another  feature  of 
the  age  is  hostile  to  us  ;  that  now  we  come  so  close  to  other  nations,  and  there 
is  60  much  inter-communion  with  peoples,  that  we  are  ceasing  to  look  at 
them  as  in  such  a  hopeless  condition  as  in  the  days  gone  by.    I  know  that 
there  is  a  great  fellowship  of  nations  to-day,  and  that  we  are  affecting  each 
other,  and  mingling  with  each  other,  to  an  extent  unknown  before.    That 
very  fact  accentuates  the  necessity  for  the  missionaiy  work.    We  have  to 
come  into  so  close  contact  with  those  nations  of  the  world,  they  mingle 
with  our  civilised  life,  and  we  mingle  with  their  life,  that  for  our  own 
moral  preservation  we  must  purify  them,  or  they  will  foul  our  national  life, 
and  will  corrupt  our  children's  character.    The  question  to-day  is,  What  is 
to  be  done  with  those  vast  races  that  are  rolling  in  upon  what  we  have 
called  civilised  Christendom  ?    China  and  India — those  mighty  factors  in 
the  life  of  the  future — ^what  is  to  be  done  with  them]    "Bar  them 
out,"  says   America,  "  from   San    Francisco."     "  Bar   them  out,"    says 
Australia,  "  from  our  colonies."    "  Nay,"  we  Christians  would  rather  say 
"purify  them  and  reach  them  by  the  Qospel  which  the  missionary  enter- 
prise proclaims,  that  they  may  become  purer  and  nobler  in  their  life."    I 
do  wish  very  heartily  that  I  could  enable  the  Christian  Church  to  look  at 
the  missionary  enterprise  on  the  side  of  their  own  personal  interests.    I  am 
struck  with  the  change  that  has  been  wrought  in  the  temperance  movement 
to-day  since  the  medical  men,  by  their  medical  researches,  have  been  able 
to  show  society  that  their  own  interests  are  involved  in  total  abstinence. 
Before  that,  we  appealed  to  the  heroic  and  the  chivalrous  and  the  generous ; 
and  the  nation  is  never  heroic.    But  now  we  can  appeal  to  men  for  their 
own  interests,  and  throughout  society  the  influence  is  telling,  and  men  ai-e 
accepting  the  principles  which  we  proclaim.    I  would  that  men  could  see 
that  their  moral  preservation  and  their  own  national  greatness  are  bound 
up  in  the  purification  of  all  the  people  of  the  earth.    It  comes  to  this : 
shall  other  nations  be  baptized  with  the  Christian  spirit  and  rise  into  a 
holy  sanctity  ;  or,  to  put  it  strongly,  shall  our  sons  in  the  future  become 
Chieftain  John  Dunns  ?    But  I  have  looked,  perhaps,  sufficiently  at  the 
relation  of  the  missionary  enterprise  to  the  features  of  life  to-day  and  to 
the  forces  of  the  future.    We  can  rejoice  that  we  have  now  so  large  a 
number  of  the  heathen  races  on  our  side,  that  we  are  able  to  utilise  them 
as  the  most  efficient  missionaries  of  the  Cross  of  Christ,  and  that  some  of 
them  ai*e  exhibiting  as  noble  a  heroism  as  any  of  our  European  missionaries. 
I  have  not  forgotten  when  New  Guinea  was  opened  up,  and  those  teachers 
from  the  South  Seas  volunteered  to  carry  the  G^pel,  and  some  of  the 
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natives  dissuaded  them,  and  said,  "  There  are  serpentg  there,  there  are  wild 
beasts  there,  and  there  is  pestilence  there."  "  Are  there  men  there  1"  was 
the  answer,  which  was  given  by  the  Raiatean  teachers ;  "if  there  are  men 
there,  there  we  will  go."  With  such  a  spirit  as  that,  the  heathen  will  be 
powerful  missionaries  when  Ood  calls  them  out  to  spread  the  Qospel  of 
Christ.    I  want  now,  just  for  a  moment,  to  point  you  to 

The  Divine  Side  of  this  Work, 

Christian  brethren,  for  the  human  side  does  not  represent  the  whole    We 

can  fall  back  with  mishaken  confidence  on  the  fact  that  this  enterprise  has 

been  committed  to  us  by  God.    The  word  we  give  it,  "  mission,"  suggesb 

that  it  is  not  a  fancy  of  ours,  but  that  we  are  sent  by  a  higher  Power ;  and 

this  is  the  great  truth  which  I  would  have  all  the  supporters  of  this  Society 

to  lay  well  to  heart.    You  are  sent  upon  this  work.    It  is  not  an  off- 

spring  of  your  own  philanthropy  or  your  generous  devotion.    God  hw 

entrusted  the  work  to  you,  and  told  you  to  do  it.    Realise  that,  and  thew 

is  heroism  enough  in  the  Christian  Church  to  rise  to  all  the  claims,  and  to 

confront  all  the  dangers.    I  remember  reading  of  a  detachment  of  toldiei^ 

being  ordered  off  to  bear  some  heavy  guns  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  and  to 

plant  them  where  they  might  sweep  the  foe.     When  they  reached  the 

base  of  the  hill,  the  men  were  almost  worn  out,  and  they  said,  "  We  cannot 

take  these  guns  up  Xhe  bill ; "  but  one  of  the  officers  sprang  to  the  front  and 

said,  "  Men,  it  must  be  done  ;  I  have  the  orders  in  my  pocket"  When  the 

Church  rises  to  this  feeling — that  it  must  be  done,  and  that  we  have  the 

orders  from  God  to  do  it— then  the  missionary  enterprise;,  will  be  borne  on 

to  a  splendid  success.   Nor  is  the  work,  which  God  has  committed  to  as,  the 

mere  purpose  of  a  period  or  dispensation,  as  our   friend  Dr.  Gibson 

reminded  us  yesterday  in  that  most  valuable  sermon.    This  purpose  is  one 

to  which  God  has  been  holding  tnie  throughout  all  the  ages.    From  the 

Garden  of  Eden  downwards,  from  the  Abnidiamic  period,  and  through  all 

the  periods  of  humanity,  God  has  been  holding  fast  to  this  great  principle, 

that  the  whole  of  the  world  shall  see  the  salvation  of  our  God.    It  is  not 

the  purpose  of  a  period  which  now  is  fulfilled  and  passed  away ;  it  is  the 

purpose  for  all  time.    And  whilst  it  is  a  Divine  purpose  for  every  age,  we 

feel  also  that  God  has  all  the  resources  which  are  sufficient  to  fulfil  that 

purpose.    Sometimes  we  almost  fear  whether  our  wisdom  and  our  wealth 

and  our  enthusiasm  and  energy  are  sufficient  to  bear  on  this  purpose. 

Brethren,  it  doea  not  depend  wholly  on  us.    Our  responsibility  is  only  to 

be  faithful,  and  with  God  lies  the  success.     God  only  can  estimate  the 

success  ;  the  generaPs  eye  must  sweep  the  whole  of  the  field.  There  may  seem 

to  be  reaction  here  and  failure  there  ;  but  the  great  Captain  of  our  Salvation 

knows  that  the  victory  is  spreading  all  along  the  line.  Could  Frederick 

Schwartz  rise  and  look  upon  India  to-day,  how  he  would  marvel!    Coaki 

Vanderkemp  look  upon  Africa,  and  Morrison  upon  China,  they  would  stand 

in  astonishment  and  say, "  What  hath  God  wrought  ?"  Thank  God  much  ht^ 

been  done,  and  more  yet  can  be  accomplishecl.    If  it  could  ke  said  some  ni 
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montlLs  ago,  in  perilous  times,  that  *'  the  resources  of  civilisation  are  not 
exhausted/'  it  can  be  said  to*day  *'  the  resources  of  Divinity  are  not  exhausted, 
and  the  energj  of  the  Holy  Qhost  is  on  our  side,"  The  progress  may  be  slow  ; 
but  there  are  wonderfitl  powers  in  the  Divine  Word  of  Gkxl.  You  may, 
perhaps,  have  read  of  that  temple  of  Jnggemaut  which  for  700  yean  has  stood 
the  tempest ;  but  the  birds  of  the  air  hare  brought  the  seedD  of  the  banian-* 
tree,  and  planted  them  in  the  crevices  between  the  stones,  and  the  swelling  of 
the  life  and  the  growth  hare  loosened  those  stones,  which  could  defy  the 
storm,  and  they  are  now  beginning  to  crumble  away.  And,  in  like  manner, 
when  the  seeds  of  the  true  Qoepel  of  Christ  are  brought  to  bear  upon  human 
life  throughout  heathendom,  there  will  be  a  disintegrating  power  set  up,  by 
which  all  the  errors  of  superstition  will  crumble  and  vanish  away.  Qod 
has  ample  resources  on  Hia  side.  And  now,  dear  friends,  I  must  not 
trespass  longer ;  but  I  wish  to  appeal  to  you  with  all  earnestness.  I  appeal 
this  morning  to  your  ambition,  your 

Spibitual  Ambition, 

in  relation  to  this  great  work.  It  seems  to  be  the  peculiar  honour  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  both  in  England  and  America,  to  be  in  the  van  of  the 
holy  army  that  is  seeking  to  win  the  world  for  Christ  The  honour  lies 
with  us  of  creating  the  Church  of  the  eternal  future.  We  are  told — and  it 
is  sadly  true — that  many  races  are  fast  passing  away  before  the  advance  of 
civilisation.  Let  us,  then,  with  all  the  more  eogelness,  remembering  that 
every  one  of  those  races  must  have  its  distinctive  features  and  capacities, 
hasten  to  represent  them  in  the  Church  of  the  eternal  future.  It  lies  with 
you  to  lay  hold  of  these  races,  and  to  secure  their  representatives  in  the 
"  general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  iirst-bom."  A  higher  honour  we 
cannot  wish  ;  and,  when  the  honours  of  mere  material  greatness  have  faded 
and  passed  away,  "  they  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  light,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.''  I  venture  to 
pledge  you,  brethren;  by  the  very  honesty  of  your  prayers,  for  as 
you  have  pleaded  with  God  that  He  would  send  His  Holy  Spirit, 
you  have  meant  to  respond  to  that  Spirit  and  to  work  for  Him.  A 
prayer  that  is  not  followed  by  work  is  the  appeal  of  laziness,  and  not  the 
spiritual  desire  of  the  soul.  By  the  very  honesty  with  which  you  pray,  I 
oak  you  to  come  and  toil,  that  the  "kingdoms  of  this  world"  may 
'*  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ."  I  appeal 
to  you  by  the  very  self-denial  which  the  work  itself  involves.  Does 
it  seeni  to  you  to  be  a  singular  inducement  ?  Of  old  the  Jesuits  used  to 
send  out  their  emissaries  to  every  part  of  the  world  to  touch  civilisation  at 
all  its  points ;  and  the  inducements  which  they  held  out  to  gifted  and 
educated  young  men  were  not  the  inducements  of  ease  or  wealth  or  com- 
fort— they  were  the  inducements  of  self-denial  for  the  advancement  of  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  If  Jesuits  could  respcmd  to  these  appeals  to  their 
self-denial,  can  Christians  fail  to  respond  when  Christ  invites  them  to 
accept  the  honour  of  denying  themselves  for  His  sake  ?    Young  men,  may 
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I  venture  to  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  this  great  work,  that  you  will  bring 
your  energy  and  talent  and  culture  and  wealth,  and  lay  them  upon  the 
altar  of  tliin  service  ?^  I  would  that  many  young  men  present  in  the  hall 
to-day  may  hear  the  loud  call  of  Christ  to  go  forth  and  deal  with  thej« 
great  forces  of  human  life  which  are  now  under  our  touch  !    I  feel  almost 
a&aid  sometimes  to  speak  in  this  strain,  in  the  position  of  oomparttive 
comfort  and  security  in  which  God,  in  His  providence,  has  placed  me. 
One  remembers  that  caricature  in  Punch  the  week  before  laaty  representing 
Lord  Salisbury  standing  safely  and   comfortably  on  the  bank  of  the 
river,  and  saying  to  Mr.  Smith,  "  Go  it,  Smith  !"  and  one  does  not  want 
exactly  to  stand  here  in  a  position  of  comfort,  and  ask  one's  younger 
brethren  to  go  forth  and  confront  dangers  to  which  one's  own  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  would  prove  unequal ;  but  I  venture  to  say,  in  excuse,  that 
in  earlier  life  my  heart  was  set  upon  this  work,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
counsel  of   wiser  friends— only  too  wise,  as  it  ultimately  turned  out 
— I  should  have  found  my  place  in  the  mission-field  ;  and  when  my  good 
brother,  Mr.  Wills,  here,  who  has  served  so  long  in  Madagascar,  was  refused, 
l)ecause  he  looked  so  frail  and   feeble  that  they  did  not  think  they 
could  send  him,  I   was   exceedingly  anxious  to  step  forward,  and  took 
counsel  on  this  question.     But,  brethren,  you  do  not  want  merely  the 
sympathy  of  men  in  this  matter ;  and  I  do  appeal  to  young  men  here  that 
they  will  consecrate  themselves  to  this  grand  work.    You  can  do  more  for 
Christ,  I  am  firmly  persuaded,  if  God  has  called  you  to  the  mission-field, 
in  manipulating  those  wondrous  forces  of  human  life  in  the  dense  popula- 
tions of  Cliina  and  India  than  you  can  do  in  other  departments  of  the* 
vineyard.    Whom  shall  we  send,  and  who  will  go  for  us  ?    From  whose 
heart  comes  the  answer  to-day,  "Here  am  I,  send  me"?    And  now, 
remember  that  God  Himself  is  intent  upon  this  work.     If  it  wanted 
another  inducement,  I  would  appeal  to  you,  in  my  closing  words,  by  the 
eagerness  which  thrills  all  through  heaven  at  the  results  and  issues  of  this 
grand  movement     If  toe  are  calm  and  complacent  and  satisfied,  there  ia 
no  calmness  among  the  angels  while  the  wail  of  woe  breaks  in  upon  their 
hallelujahs.    If  tve  are  satisfied,  there  is  restlessness  upon  the  Redeemei^s 
throne,  until  He  can  fully  "  see  of  the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied." 
Christ  has  invested  too  much  in  this  grand  enterprise  to  be  able  to  accept 
anything  like  failure  or  even  partial  success.    In  the  great  balance-sheet  of 
the  world's  history  Christ  cannot  afford  to  write  off  Gethsemane  and 
Calvary  as  a  loss  ;  and,  because  He  is  eager  for  the  results  of  this  work,  I 
appeal  to  you,  by  the  love  that  you  bear  to  Him  who  has  changed  your 
darkness  into  day  and  your  sadness  into  a  glorious  hope,  and  who  has  done 
this  at  such  intense  sacrifice  and  cost  to  Himself — ^I  appeal  to  you,  dear 
brethren,  out  of  love  to  Him  that  you  will  pledge  yourselves  to-day  to 
larger  gifts,  to  more  persevering  prayer,  to  more  intense'  solicitude,  and  to 
more  eager  expectation,  until  you  and  He  shall  rejoice  together  in  the 
success  that  crowns  your  toil 
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In  seconding  the  reaolution  which  you  have  heard  read,  I  shall  limit  my 
remarks  to  the  field  of  labour  from  which  I  come,  and  try  to  tell  yon  some- 
thing of  the  work  that  has  been  going  on  there,  and  the  progress  it  has 
made  dnring  the  last  few  years.  I  find  that  an  opinion  exists,  to  some 
extent,  in  England,  that  Madagascar  has  received  from  the  Directors  of  the 
Society  more  than  its  due  share  of  interest  and  support.  It  is  thonght  that, 
with  the  widening  field  opening  up  in  China,  India,  and  other  places, 
Madagascar  has  perhaps  received  more  than  its  due  quota  of  workers. 
It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  hold  such  opinions  as  these,  that  those  who 
ask,  as  I  was  asked  the  other  day,  whether  Madagascar  was  not  sufiiciently 
Christianiaed,  and  whether  it  was  not  time  to  take  away  some  of  the 
missionaries  from  that  coimtry,  and  send  them  to  the  more  needy  fields  ot 
labour — it  seems  to  me  that  those  who  take  this  view  of  things,  take  it 
Jrom  an  entire  misunderstanding  of  what  Christian  missionaries  have  been 
able  to  do  in  that  island.  We  forget  how  large  an  island  Madagascar  is — 
that  it  is  more  than  a  thousand  miles  in  length  and  three  hundred  and  sixty 
miles  in  width — that  it  is  four  times  the  size  of  England  and  Wales  ;  and 
we  expect  that  a  large  island  like  that  shall  be  Christianised  by  a  few 
men  in  a  few  years.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  Christianise  an  island  like 
Madagascar,  and  it  will  need  the  greatest  patience,  and  the  united 
exertions  of  our  churches  in  England,  to  consummate  the  work  which  haH 
been  begun  there.  We  forget,  too,  that  the  larger  part  of  Madagascar 
is  still  heathen  ;  that  all  the  coast  region  of  Madagascar,  the  extensive 
maritime  plains,  peopled  by  large  tribes  of  Malagasy,  are  still  heathen 
ground.  Our  work  has  been  done  on  the  table-land  of  the  interior, 
in  the  two  central  provinces  of  Imerina  and  Betsileo.  We  have  there  had 
wonderful  results,  the  reports  of  which  you  have  heard  in  this  hall  on 
various  occasions.  But,  outside  that  district,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
Madagascar  is  still  heathen  to-day,  and  in  the  General  Review  of  the 
Madagascar  Mission  published  in  1880  I  find  that,  taking  the  number  of 
adherents  as  300,000,  which  is  rather  a  large  estimate,  we  have  to-day  three- 
quarters  of  the  population  of  the  central  provinces  without  Christian  instruc- 
tion ;  and  estimating  the  whole  population  of  Madagascar  at  four  millions, 
we  have  more  than  three  millions  without  any  Christian  instruction  what- 
ever. So  much  for  the  work  that  has  been  carried  on  in  Madagascar ;  so 
much  in  answer  to  those  who  say,  "  Cannot  we  take  the  missionaries  fi-om 
Madagascar  and  send  them  to  India  and  Cliina?"  You  have  had,  on 
various  occasions,  Madagascar  represented  in  this  hall.  I  stand  before  you, 
not  as  representing  the  work  in  the  capital,  but  as  one  who  has  laboured  for 

Six  YsARS  IN  A  Country  District, 

a  day's  journey  west  of  the  capital  which  was  heathen  in  1869  when  the 
national  idols  wei'e  burned.  I  was  put  along  with  a  companion  in  charge 
of  a  laige  distiict,  about  the  size  of  Cumberland,  containing  eighty  churches  ; 
all  save  pne  of  those  churches  bad  beei^  formed  since  the  present  9^^^^ 
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came  to  tae  throne,  and  that  one  was  formed  in  1863.  From  the  early 
mission  which  was  commenced  m  the  capital  io.  1820y  and  up  to  ihe  time 
of  the  burning  of  the  idols  in  1869,  that  district  was  utteriy  heathen.  When 
I  went  thei*e  I  found  that  there  was  but  one  school  in  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tiict,  containing  twenty  scholars  ;  and,  if  I  say  that  there  were  a  hnnditd 
people  able  to  read  in  the  w}iole  of  the  district,  I  am  afiraid  I  shall  be 
beyond  the  mark.  They  had  chapels  built  in  their  viUagac^  laige  cotgre* 
gations  gathered  every  Sunday,  but  we  found  the  people  densely  ignonat ; 
and  our  teaching,  therefore,  was  of  the  most  elementary  character.  To  give 
you  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  many  of  the  church  members,  I  may  nm- 
tion  that,  a  short  time  before  we  arrived  at  the  station,  thirty  miles  west  of 
the  capital,  where  we  were  to  live,  the  native  pastor  told  me  that  he  bai 
sent  to  the  capital  to  ask  that  a  new  Communion  service  might  be  soit  to 
them,  that  he  had  received  it,  and  that  when,  on  the  first  Sunday  ai  ths 
month,  the  church  members  were  gathered  together  prepared  to  take  of  the 
oi-dinance  after  the  usual  service,  and  the  Communion  service  was  uncovered 
in  their  presence,  evejy  one  of  them,  man,  woman,  and  child,  ehurdi 
member  and  non-church  member,  rushed  out  of  the  place  and  said,  ''Our 
pastor  has  got  a  charm  from  the  white  man,  and  if  we  stay  in  the  chapd  we 
shall  all  be  killed."  In  another  place,  some  twenty  miles  from  the  capital, 
nine  yeai's  ago,  a  hundred  persons  had  on  on^  occasion  to  be  baptized.  The 
poistor  found  it  slow  work  to  baptize  them  one  by  one,  so  he  took  a  brush, 
dipped  it  in  the  water,  sprinkled  it  over  them,  and  declared  them  duly 
baptized.  You  may  ask.  Why  were  such  persons  allowed  to  be  pastors  and 
church  men^bers  ?    It  is  a  fair  question,  and  I  will  try  to  answer  it  iairiy. 

W^EN  THE  JPO^  WKHS  BURNSD  IK   1869 

(only  thirteen  years  ago,  remember)  wa  had  twelve  missionarita  in  coMte- 
tion  with  our  Society  in  Madfga^car.  One  W93  a  prii^ter,  ona  wai  a  daoMr* 
three  were  builders^  §n4  oue  h^d  c^ige  of  tl^a  normal  school ;  soma  pf  the 
remaiui^g  six  were  )^w  mei),  and  all  of  them  b^d  charge  of  laiga  obnrebes 
in  the  capitf^  au4  di^cts  atiji^pbad.  W^at  could  t^y  do  '^jum  that  giett 
national  turning  f^om  idols  took  place  in  1869  ?  Thcur  bands  wars  ahmdj 
full,  the  people  were  coming  by  thuusaods  into  the  churches,  huge  oougie 
gations  assembled  every  Sunday,  and  there  were  only  these  few  mea  to 
cope  with  the  work  which  Qod  had  put  into  their  hands.  Hisdonaries 
Imve  told  you  how  in  those  days,  when  they  went  into  the  villages,  they 
saw  the  people  bringing  their  baskets  full  of  idols  and  charms  from  their 
houses,  lighting  fires  in  the  streets,  and  burning  them  until  they  were 
reduced  to  smoke  and  ashes.  The  great  majority  of  these  people  knsv 
scarcely  anything  of  the  true  relif^ion  or  the  true  God  ;  but,  because  tbe 
Queen  had  bui-ned  tiie  national  idols,  they  followed  the  lead  of  the  Queen, 
and  thus  the  way  was  opened  for  the  spread  of  the  QospeL  Tliey  built 
chapels  in  the  yillages,  and  a  wide  and  effectual  door  was  opened  fior 
the  spread  of  Christi^ty  in  their  midst  Never  in  the  histc»y  of  Ckiis- 
tian  missions,  I  suppose,  has  there  been  such  a  national  turning  fou 
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idols  as  then  took  place  in  the  central  provinces  of  Madagascar.    What  did 
the  missionaries  do  in  such  a  state  of  things — ^so  few,  so  weak-handed,  to 
oTertake  this  great  work  ?    They  could  not  overtake  it ;  and,  when  the 
pedj)le  found  that  they  could  not  look  to  these  few  missionaries  for  guidance, 
they  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands.      Tliey  built  chapels,  and 
chose  pastors ;  those  pastors  presided  in  the  pulpits  and  received  the 
people  into  church  fellowship.     Then  arose  the  state  of  things  which  I 
have  been  describing,  which  was  unavoidable  under  the  circumstances,  be- 
cause, as  I  have  said,  the  mission  was  too  weak-handed  to  undertake  the 
work.    No  wonder  that,  four  years  after  the  burning  of  the  idols,  a  day's 
journey  away  from  the  capital  we  found  a  condition  of  things  such  as  I  have 
described.    At  that  time  our  mission  was  in  a  most  critical  state.    The 
Christian  Church  had  just  withstood  the  fire  of  persecution,  and  had 
come  out  of  it  purified  and  strengthened  by  the  trial.     Then  came 
that    greater    trial,    that    sterner    test,    popular    and    royal    favour! 
Then  came  the  greatest  test  that  any  Church  can  have — the  people  in 
their  thousands  coming  over,  the  great  mass  of  heathenism  pouring  into  the 
Church,  and  the  question  was,  Was  there  vitality  enough  in  the  Church  to 
assimilate  the  elements  that  were  being  poured  into  it  ?    The  question  was, 
whether  under  such  circumstances  Uie  Christian  Church  would  not  bd 
swamped — whether  it  would  be  able  to  overtake  the  work  which  Was  put 
thus  suddenly  into  its  hands.  Well,  we  have  still  a  critical  condition  of  things 
to  deal  with  in  Madagascar.  We  have  this  great  mass  of  people,  300,000  native 
adherents,  many  of  them  in  great  ignorance,  many  of  them  very  super'' 
stitions,  coming  into  our  congregations,  and  great  numbers  of  them  in  out 
^hurches  ;  and  the  question  still  is,  can  the  Christian  Church  assimilate  these 
incongruous  elements,  and  can  the  life  which  is  in  the  Church  change  this 
mass  of  heathenism  and  permeate  it  with  the  Spirit  of  Christ  ?     Being 
sent  to  a  country  district  we  soon  found  the  stress  and  strain  of  this  great 
work  upon  us ;  and  began  to  ask  ourselves  what  was  to  be  our  share  in 
it    We  began  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  church  members  in 
the  village  in  which  we  settled,  and  you  would  be  astonished  if  I  told  you 
the  condition  of  some  of  them.    We  found  them  very  ignorant  indeed,  and 
I  believe,  if  the  majority  of  the  church  members  had  been  asked  who  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ  was,  they  could  not  have  given  an  intelligent  answer. 
They  thought  He  was  an  ancestor  of  the  white  man,  that  we  had  come  from 
England  to  teach  them  something  about  our  ancestors,  and  that  in  telling 
them  about  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  we  wished  to  teach  them  something  of  our 
national  history.    I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  capital  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood ;  there  you  had  a  different  state  of  things  that  has  been 
represented  here  again  and  again.    I  am  speaking  of  the  country,  a  day's 
journey  from  the  capital    On  all  sides  of  the  capital,  except  perhaps  to  the 
north,  nine  or  ten  years  ago  you  would  have  found  the  state  of  things  1  am 
now  describing.    We  found  that  we  had  to  begin  at  the  very  beginning. 
We  got  the  church  members  into  classes,  and  began  to  teach  them  a  simple 
catechism  commencbg  with  the  question:   ''Who  was  the  Lord  Jesus 
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Christ  ]''  then  going  on  to  give  &ct8  concerning  him^  the  simple 
fundamental  facts  of  our  faith.  We  liad  to  teach  the  native  converts 
who  professed  i-eligion  already,  and  were  members  of  the  church.  Then,  of 
course,  we  hod  preaching  to  do,  and  wherever  we  went  throughout  the  distript, 
we  got  crowds  of  natives  to  listen  to  as.  Then  we  had  Bible-clasees  for  inBtroc  • 
tion,  and  preachers'  classes  for  teaching  the  preachers  of  the  district  I  re- 
member when  I  was  teaching  those  preachers  immediately  around  my  own 
station,  having  a  class  in  my  own  study,  that  we  were  reading  a  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  I  was  pointing  out  that  a  story  ran  through  the 
whole  chapter.  Their  faces  lightened  up,  and  they  were  astonished  to  find 
that  the  verses  were  not  to  be  taken  one  by  one,  but  that  there  was  a  con- 
nected story  running  throughout  the  whole  chapter — an  idea  that  had  neTer 
dawned  upon  them  before.  By-and-by,  as  the  teaching  went  on,  we  hsA 
to  form  other  classes  for  catechumens,  for  those  who  had  been  influenced 
by  the  teaching  and  preaching  on  Sundays,  and  were  anxious  to  knov 
more  about  the  praying.  So  much  for  the  direct  work  which  the  miaaionariea 
have  to  do  in  such  districts  as  the  one  I  had  chaise  ot    We  soon  began  to 

turn  our  attention  to 

Thb  CniLDRSir. 

We  were  impressed  more  and  more  with  the  feeling  that  the  hope  of 
Madagascar  was  in  its  young  people.  Well,  when  we  tried  to  gather  the 
children  into  our  schools,  what  did  we  find  ?  We  found  that  the  people  were 
against  the  schools.  Reports  were  rife  throughout  the  district  that,  if  the 
children  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  schools,  the  white  men  would  eat 
them;  the  missionaries  would  take  them  away  over  the  sea,  and  their 
parents  would  never  see  them  again  ;  and  so,  when  we  tried  to  get  the  chil- 
dren, we  found  that  they  were  hidden  away.  This  state  of  things  was  a 
great  difficulty  in  our  way,  but,  as  the  work  went  on,  the  fears  of  the  people 
subsided,  and  we  began  to  get  more  scholars.  At  this  crisis,  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar  came  to  our  help  in  our  school  work.  She  sent  messengers  on 
several  occasions  to  our  district  to  tell  the  people  that  we  white 
men  were  her  friends;  that  we  sought  the  good  of  her  people,  and 
we  would  not  take  the  children  over  the  sea  nor  eat  them ;  that 
it  was  for  their  good  that  the  children  should  learn  in  the  schools,  and  that 
it  would  be  a  wise  thing  for  them  and  pleasing  to  her  if  they  would  send 
them.  Now,  people  will  say,  as  some  have  said,  "  There  is  the  Queen  of 
Madagascar  interfering  again  with  mission  work."  Well,  I  can  only  say, 
if  the  Queen  of  Madagascar  interfered  with  regard  to  our  diurch  work, 
with  the  liberty  of  our  churches,  and  ^vith  the  discipline  of  our  churches, 
it  would  be  our  duty  to  appeal  to  you,  and  ask  what  we  should  do ;  but  so 
long  as  the  Queen  confines  herself,  and  so  long  as  the  Government  wiaelr 
and  prudently  confines  itself  to  this  school  work,  declaring  that  it  is 
a  good  thing  for  the  children  to  go  to  school,  and  advising  or  even 
compelling  the  parents  to  send  them,  we  are  only  too  delighted,  and 
we  say  "  Long  live  the  Queen  1 "  This  school  work  gradually  bcgm 
to  spread   throughout   the   district,     When   we    commenced   we  had 
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only  one  school  of  twenty  scholars,  but  after  six  years  what  was  the 
result?     Seventy-seven  schools  were  in  operation,   and   7,443  children 
were  on  the  books  ;  3,000  chUdren  were  at  the  examinations,  1,739  bringing 
slates,  and  1,317  bringing  Testaments,  all  of  which  were  bought,  and  no 
given  to  them.    What  was  the  result  of  the  examinations  after  six  years 
work  ?     1,566  children  passed  an  examination  in  reading,  none  being 
passed  who  could  not  intelligently  read  the  New  Testament.    Taking  into 
account  those  who  must  have  passed  away  from  the  school,  we  calculated 
that  there  were  1,700  children  who  had  been  taught  to  read  in  those 
six  years.     There  were  781  who  were  able  to  write,  700  who  passed 
an    examination   in    arithmetic,    140    in    simple    grammar,    and     131 
in  simple  geography.      Now,  what  are  the  results  of  this  school  work 
First,  we  find  that  the  children  taught  in  our  schools  are  forgetting  the 
superstitions  of  their  ancestors.     Wherever  school  work  has  taken  deep 
root  for  any  length  of  time,  idolatry  is  for  ever  an  impossibility  amongst 
the  children.      Then  we  find  that  the  most  intelligent  hearers  in  our 
congregations  are  these  very  children  who  have  passed  through  our  schoob. 
As  I  have  gone  about  the  villages  around  my  station  on  Sundays,  preaching 
to  crowded  audiences,  I  have  looked  round  upon  the  faces  of  the  elders 
and  they  have  appeared  perfectly  blank,  scarcely  taking  in  anything  of 
what  was  said ;  and  then  as  I  have  looked  at  the  faces  of  the  children 
seated  in  front,  their  bright  eyes  sparkling  with  intelligence,  my  heart 
has  been  warmed  within  me,  so  that  I  have  preached  to  the  children 
rather  than  to  the  fathers  and  mothers.    Yes,  our  hopes  for  the  future 
of  Christianity  in  Madagascar,  in  the  country  districts  especially,  rest 
upon  the  children  and  upon  our  schools.      But  then  a  missionary  in 
such  a  district  as  that  has  not  only  to  attend  to  the  souls  and  minds  of  the 
people,  but  to  their  bodies  too.    I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  noticed 
how  many  of  our  Lord's  miracles  were  miracles  of  healing — how  careful  He 
was  for  the  bodies  of  men.     The  missionary  should  be  Christ-like  in  this 
as  in  every  other  respect,  and  should  care  for  the  bodies  as  well  as  for  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men.    Your  Directors  recognise  this  fact,  and  they  give 
their  missionaries  the  opportunity,  as  they  gave  us,  of  studying  medicine  to 
some  limited  extent,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  use  our  knowledge  in  those 
distant  places.      I  had  the  advantage  of  six  months'  attendance  at  the 
infirmary  in  Manchester  before  going  out,  and  for  nearly  six  months  I 
daily  visited  the  hospitals  in  the  capital  before  going  to  my  station  in  the 
country.     I  was  provided  with  medicines  and  with  simple  surgical  in- 
struments.    I  found  that  one  of  the  most  useful  things  in  a  district  like 
that,  far  away  from  doctors  or  from  any  medical  aid,  is  some 

Pbactical  Knowledoe  of  the  Diseases  of  the  People 

among  whom  we  live.  The  Malagasy  have  strange  notions  '^ith  regard  to 
medicine.  They  regard  it  as  a  charm,  as  a  man  did  who  once  came  to  a 
missionary  on  being  kicked  by  a  cow,  and  wanted  medicine  to  cure  the  cow 
and  prevent  its  kicking.    Another  man  came  to  a  missionary  for  some 
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medicine,  aiid  when,  some  dayB  after,  the  missionary  called  upon  him,  and 
asked  him  how  he  was,  he  replied  that  he  was  better.    <'  Have  you  takoi 
the  medicine  ? "  asked  the  missionary.    "  No,"  said  the  man  ;  **  there  it  ie," 
pointing  to  a  comer  of  the  room  where  he  had  hung  it  up  to  look  at ;  and 
he  said  it  had  not  only  cured  him,  but  it  had  prevented  all  disease  from 
entering  the  house  ever  since.    Another  idea  that  they  have  is  that  diseases 
originate  from  water.    I  liave  sometimes  asked  the  question  how  a  paitiQiikr 
disease  originated,  and  the  reply  has  been,  **  We  were  in  the  water  at  sack 
a  place,  and  we  caught  the  disease  frdta,  the  water."    So  strong  Is  thia  idea, 
that  a  native  woman  in  the  village  where  I  was  stationed  once  brought  a  child 
to  me  two-and-a-half  years  old  for  some  medicine.    I  inquired  as  to  the  casse 
of  the  disease,  and  tried  to  treat  it  as  well  as  I  could.  The  woman  explained 
to  me  that  the  child  had  never  been  washed,  and  she  said,  **  I  bad  sevetal 
children  before  that  one  ;  I  washed  them  all,  and  they  all  died.    I  then 
determined  if  I  had  another  child  I  would  not  wash  it,  and  that  child 
has  never  been  washed  to  this    day."      The   woman   firmly   believed 
that  the  reason  why  all  her  children  hod  died,   and    why    that   one 
had  lived,  was  because  they  had  been  washed,  and  the  other  had  not    1 
mention  these  things  in  order  that  you  may  understand  some  of  the  super* 
stitious  notions  of  the  people  with  regard  to  medicine.    A  little  piacticil 
knowledge  amongst  a  simple  people  like  that  is  invaluable.     Let  me  give 
you  one  illustration.  I  once  went  to  a  chapel-opening  twelve  miles  from  my 
station.  It  was  a  great  occasion,  and  the  people  had  gathered  from  all  the 
country  round.    On  my  arrival  I  waited  until  the  chapel  was  packed,  and 
there  was  a  great  number  of  persons  outside  who  could  not  get  in*    I  then 
rose  and  commenced  the  service.    We  sang  a  hymn,  then  I  read  a  chapttfi 
then  we  sang  another  hymn,  and  then,  when  I  was  reading  another  chapteri 
I  heard  a  great  noise  outside.  Presently  a  man  came  rushing  up  the  nuddlt 
of  the  chapel  exclaiming,  "  Oh  !  sir,  do  come  here  ;  there  is  a  man  dyings 
come  and  see  if  you  can  do  anything  for  him."    I  said,  "  Stop  a  minute 
let  me  finish  the  chapter  and  then  I  will  come."  "  No,'*  said  the  nuuii  **do 
come  at  once,  for  the  man  is  dying."    He  would  not  let  me  finish  the 
chapter.    I  then  left  the  desk  and  went  to  the  door,  the  whole  congregs« 
tion  following  me  out  to  see  what  was  the  matter.   I  found  that  a  man  had 
been  wrestling  with  a  bull — as  the  Malagasy  do— he  had  aeiaed  it  by 
the  horns  and  had  thrown  the  bull,  but  it  had  fallen  upon  his  thigh^ 
and   broken  his   thigh    bone.      They  carried   the  man   into  a  housei 
but     they    had    no   idea     what    to    do    under    such    circumatenceii 
and    they   expected    me    to   attend    him.    I    had   never    set   a  thigh 
in  my   life  or  done  any  such  work,    but    the   duty   devolved    upon 
me,  and  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  do  something.    I  looked  about  the 
house  and  wondered  where  I  could  get  anything  in  the  way  of  q^linl% 
roller  bandages,  and  appliances  of  that  kind.    Looking  into  a  comer  of 
the  room,  I  saw  a  piece  of  palm  branch.    I  aaked  lor  a  knif<^  and  cot  it 
into  stripe  and  made  splints  of  it.    Then  a  man  gave  me  hie  lambii  aft 
outer  covering  of  the  Malagasy,  and  I  tore  that  into  strips  for  xoQcr 
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bandages.    I  then  set  the  limb,  put  on  splints  and  bound  it,  and,  having 
given  instructions  how  to  treat  it,  I  went  back  into  the  pulpit  and  finished 
the  service.    I  soon  found  that  thii  medical  work  was  beginning  to  take  up 
far  too  much  of  my  time,  and  that  I  could  not  attend  to  the  numbers  of 
people  who  were  anxious  to  receive  help  in  this  way.    Many  a  time  when 
difficult  cases  came  I  did  not  know  what  to  do,  and  I  was  at  my  wit's  end  for 
my  want  of  knowledge.    I  have  often  longed  for  the  power  possessed  by  my 
Divine  blaster,  who  went  through  Galilee  "  teaching  in  their  synagogues, 
and  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  healing  all  manner  of  sickness 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people,  when  they  brought  unto  Him 
all  sick  people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments,  and 
those  who  were  possessed  witli  devils,  and  those  who  were  lunatic,  and 
those  that  had  the  palsy,  and  He  healed  them."    Oh,  that  we  had  more 
of  that  power  in  the  country  districts,  where  it  is  so  much  needed 
amongst  such  ignorant  people.      Now,  how  do  we  find  this  kind  of 
mission  work  influencing  the  people  ?    Let  me  mention  one  or  two  things 
bearing  on  this  point    The  people  come  to  us  in  their  need  ;  they  come 
to  us  when  they  are  sick,  and  when  their  friends  are  dying,  and  they 
expect  us  to  help  them.    We  show  ourselves  their  friendH  in  the  time  of 
their  greatest  need,  and  will  not  that  be  a  help  to  us  in  our  more  diit^ct 
work  ?    Will  they  not  trust  us  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  when  we 
show  ourselves  to  he  their  friends  in  their  homes  and  among  their  sick 
people  ?    Then  it  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  talking  to  the  people  in  a 
way  that  we  cannot  talk  froiq.  the  pulpit.    Why,  sir,  I  have  had  men  come 
to  me,  and  woman  too,  with  diseases  that  I  could  not  speak  of  in  a  public 
audience,  and  ther^  in  the  quietness  of  my  study  I  have  been  abla  to  make 
an  ^l^Vt  lesson  ot  them,  and  to  show  them  in  thair  own  body  G«d*8 
t«iTib)«  puimhjiE|«i^t  upon  sin.    I  could  not  bftv«  dona  that  from  the  pulpit 
ill  a  mixed  congregation ;  but  there,  as  in  the  pi'esanct  of  Qod,  I  have  been 
able  to  speak  to  a  nm  and  tell  him  what  a  terrible  thing  sin  against  Qod 
is,  and  how  tembly  ^t  is  visited  upoi^  his  owo  person.    That  is  a  practical 
way  of  teachi^  the  Qespi^  and  we  belj^ve  in  preaching  the  Ckispel 
practically  as  well  as  theoretically.    In  conclusion,  I  want  to  give  you  a 
wider  view  of  Madagascar  mission  work.    I  have  been  talking  about  one 
little  district ;  but  I  wish  to  give  some  idea  of  other  districts  in  difiereu 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  take 

A  General  Survey  op  the  Work. 

You  must  remember  the  w^ork  that  has  been  accomplished.  You  must 
remember  that  our  missionaries  reduced  the  languaj^e  to  writing.  Pre- 
viously to  our  aiTival  there  were  no  books ;  the  people  were  barbarians. 
The  first  Malagasy  who  ever  learnt  the  alphabet  died  only  last  January,  an 
old  man  full  of  years.  He  was  ten  yeai'^  old  when  the  first  missionary 
settled  in  the  capital  in  1820,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- two.  What 
hfts  been  done  within  the  lifetime  of  that  one  man  I  To-day  in  Madagascar 
we  have  862  elepientary  schools  at  work,  with  43,904  scholars,  in  connection 
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with  our  Society  and  the  Friendfi'  Foreign  ^fission  Association,  which  works 

in  harmony  with  us.  We  have  26,000  adults  able  to  read,  and  25,600  children 

who  can  read  the  New  Testament — in  all,  more  than  50,000  people  able 

to  read  within  the  lifetime  of  that  one  man.     Then  we  have  1,200  churches 

and  71,585  church  membei*s.    I  have  not  concealed  from  you  the  condition 

of  many  of  those  church  members  ;  I  wish  you  to  understand  how  ignorant 

and  how  degraded  some  of  them  are  ;  but  there  is  the  fact  that  they  number 

nearly  72,000.    The  contributions  by  natives  during  the  last  ten  years  for 

the  spread  of  Christianity  and  education  have  amounted  to  ^£40,000,  or  two 

hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  among  a  people  who  cut  a  dollar  into 

720  parts,  so  that  the  720th  part  of  a  dollar  will  buy  something  in  a 

Malagasy  market.    When  people  are  prepared  to  put  their  hands  into  their 

pockets  and  give  of  their  substance  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  it  shows 

that  they  are  in  earnest    The  number  of  Bibles  sold  within  the  last  six 

yeai's  at  a  shilling  each  in  Madagascar  is  20,000 ;  and  the  number  of  copi^ 

that  we  know  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  people  is  38,090.    A  calculation 

has  been  made  that  in  Madagascar  every  missionary  represents  between 

£2,000  and  £3,000  a  year  in  commerce,  so  that  on  the  lowest  grounds 

missions  pay.     I  fear  statistics,  because  they  are  sometimes  misleading ; 

and  if  you  underatand  churches  in  the  English  sense,  and  church  members 

and  evangelists  in  the  English  sense  of  the  words,  you  may  be  misled  by 

those  figui-es  ;  but  I  want  to  show  you  the  immense  work  that  God  has  put 

into  the  hands  of  our  Society,  and  the  necessity  there  is  for  us  to  rise  to  the 

occasion .  Some  people  say  that  missions  are  a  failure.  They  say,  "  The  money 

that  is  given  to  missions  in  such  large  sums  every  year,  we  do  not  see  how  it 

is  expended,  and  what  are  the  results  of  if    Now  we,  who  are  engaged  in 

the  work,  do  not  believe  it  to  be  a  failure.    We  believe  that  the  Gospel  is 

"  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one  that  believeth."    What  I 

see  with  my  own  eyes  can  I  refuse  to  believe  1    When  I  see  the  Gospel 

changing  the  national  life  of  the  people,  modifying  their  laws,  changing  the 

whole  face  of  society,  permeating  the  life  of  the  masses,  can  I  fail  to 

believe  that  it  is  "  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  "  in  its  widest  sense  ? 

Send  us  civilisation,  send  us  honest  trade  ;  all  these  things  are  helpmeets ; 

but,  above  all,  we  must  ^have  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Why  t 

Because  all  this  civilisation,  educiition,  and  the  rest  work  from  without ;  they 

do  not  reach  inward  ;  but  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  cleanses  the 

source,  and  then  works  out  through  all  the  springs  of  being,  goes  through  our 

whole  nature,  and  changes  everything ;  and,  therefore,  we  believe  in  the  Gospel 

as  the  great  regenerator  and  saviour  of  heathen  peoples.    If,  then,  we  believe 

in  these  things,  how  great  is  our  responsibility  in  regard  to  them  !    How 

God  has  blessed  us,  how  much  He  has  helped  us,  in  days  that  are  gone  !  Look 

at  the  blessings  which  God  has  poured  down  upon  us.  Can  we  refuse  to  lend  a 

helping  hand  to  those  who  ai-e  still  in  darkness,  and  in  the  shadow  <rf 

death,  and  to  send  out  the  Gospel  that  we  believe  in  to  those  dark  nati<»is 

of  the  earth,  that  it  may  raise  and  purify  and  civilise  and  redeem  men  who 

iprc  6U|^k  in  sin  ai^d  iniquity  ?    God  forb|d  th«^t  we  who  have  received  to 
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freely  should  refuse  to  give  equally  freely  !  We  Imve  been  taught  to  pray 
constantly  from  our  childhood,  "Tliy  Kingdom  conip,  Thy  wiVL  be  done  on 
earth  as  it  is  in  heaven."  Do  not  let  that  l)e  the  simple  utterance  of  our  lips  ; 
let  it  encourage  us  not  only  to  use  our  lips,  but  our  hands  and  our  hearts 
to  help  on  this  great  work  ;  and  then  Christ's  Kingdom  shall  come,  and  His 
will  shall  be  done  on  earth  even  aa  it  is  in  heaven. 

The  reaolatioQ  was  UQaaimoasly  adopted. 
A  oollectioQ  was  then  made,  during  which 

The  Rev.  R.  Robinson  announced  the  receipt  of  several  special  contri 
butions— one  from  an  invalid  lady,  unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  £5  ;  and 
another  from  Q.  S.,  £50.  A  warm  friend  of  the  Society,  writing  from  his 
sick-room,  and  under  the  shadow  of  a  bitter  bereavement,  appeared  to  wish 
it  to  be  understood  that  he  had  lost  none  of  his  joy  in  the  service  of  the 
Master,  and  he  had  accordingly  sent  a  cheque  for  £500. 

A  hymn  having  been  sung, 

The  Bey.  Samuel  Hbbditoh  proposed 

THE  SECOND  RESOLUTION. 

"  That  this  meeting  is  impressed  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  work 
which  has  already  been  accomplished  by  the  labours  of  the  Society *s 
missionaries  in  every  field.  It  feels  the  urgent  need  for  a  larger 
number  of  thoroughly  qualified  workers,  and  urges  the  churches  to  seek 
and  to  prepare  such  men  and  women  for  the  important  positions  which 
are  opening  on  every  hand.  Above  all,  it  sees  the  need  for  an 
outpouring  of  heavenly  influence  on  the  agencies  employed,  in  order 
that  they  may  prove  effectual,  and  it  resolves  to  cultivate  more 
earnestly  the  spirit  of  prayer  on  behalf  of  missions  to  the  heathen. 
That  J.  Kemp-Welch,  Esq.,  J.P.,  be  Treasurer  ;  the  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw 
Thompson  be  Foreign  Secretary ;  the  Rev.  R.  Robinson  be  Home 
Secretary ;  the  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones  be  Deputation  Secretar}', 
for  the  ensuing  year.  That  the  list  of  Directors  and  of  the 
Board  Committee  nominated  by  the  annual  meeting  of  Directors  be 
approved,  and  that  the  gentlemen  therein  named  be  appointed  Di- 
rectors for  the  year." 

It  is  said  that  the  interest  in  missions  has  declined  and  is  declining.  If  you 
say  it  was  declining  I  think  I  should  agree  with  you  ;  but  it  is  not  declining. 
It  has  touched  its  aphelion,  and  is  curving  round  sunwards  again.  It  may 
have  been  going  down  ;  it  is  certainly  now  going  up.  Was  ever  Weigh 
House  more  filled  with  holy  zeal  than  it  was  last  Friday  evening  ?  Was 
the  Board-room  ever  more  truly  an  Antioch,  a  Miletum,  a  Bethel,  than  it 
was  last  Monday  afternoon  ?  It  is  true  our  missionary  prayer-meeting  does 
not  take  place  on  every  first  Monday ;  but  w^e  pray.  It  is  true  our  mis- 
sionaiy  literature  is  not  read  with  the  interest  with  which  at  one  time  it 
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ma,  but  it  is  more  worth  wading,  and  if  it  telb  leas  upon  the  iinaginatiffli 
it  tells  more  upon  the  convictions.  Our  missionary  meetings  may  not  he 
exciting,  but  they  are  more  numerous  and  more  healthy.  And  as  to  our 
missionaries,  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  EUjahs  of  the  past  coming  down  upon 
the  Elishas  of  the  present  ?  We  do  not  need  to  put  any  cadence  into  our 
voice  when  we  pass  from  the  mention  of  names  like  Milne  and  Moniaon  to 
the  name  of  Griffith  John.  We  do  not  need  to  utter  in  different  tones  the 
names  of  the  great  men  of  other  days,  and  the  names  of  those  who  axe 
going  out  and  returning,  or  going  for  the  first  time  now.  "  Caller  lads,  said 
Dr.  Waugh  of  two  boys  who  appeared  at  the  Board  meeting  about  six^  yea» 
ago,  "ye  maun  send  such  caller  lads  together."  One  was  John  and 
the  other  was  Robert  j  it  was  John  Williams  and  Robert  Moflfet.  "Caller  lads" 
tliey  may  be  who  appeared  before  the  Board  last  Monday,  but  they  have  the 
right  spirit;  give  them  opportunity,  give  them  time,  and  they  will 
make  their  mark.  Let  us  thank  God  that  He  has  given  us  men  and 
women  of  this  sort  who  will  be  propagators  of  sympathy,  and  keep  the 
interest  alive.  I  agree  with  every  word  of  this  Report  as  to  the  ground 
for  deep  feeling,  for  congratulation,  for  hope,  for  resolution.  As  to  the  re- 
appointments, of  course  we  make  them  with  perfect  sincerity ;  better  men 
you  cannot  well  have.  I  cannot  help  saying,  and  I  say  it  in  God's  sight, 
that  I  do  believe  the  best  gift  God  gave  to  this  Society  in  1881  was 
Ralph  Wardlaw  Thompson^  He  is  pouring  his  soul,  himself^  into  his 
work,  and  showing  that  when  we  prayed  God  heard  us  and  sent  us  the 
right  man.  When  I  think  of  the  almost  universal  attention  given  to  A&ica ; 
when  I  think  of  the  progress  which  we  can  discern  in  Madagascar  even  in  the 
speech  of  our  friend  Mr.  Peill ;  when  I  think  of  the  cheering  and  hopeful 
spirit  of  our  Eastern  missionaries  ;  when  I  see  the  older  stations  becoming 
independent,  and  declaring  an  independence  of  which  the  mother  is  not 
jealouH,  but  rather  proud  ;  when  I  see  the  figures  reported  to-day  by  our 
Treasurer  ;  when  I  see  in  the  Board-room  the  preponderating  presence  of 
laymen,  buHy  City  men,  whose  time  is  gold  ;  when  I  see  them  taking  a 
deep  interest  in  missions— I  am  full  of  hope.  All  these  things  are 
symptomatic  of  convalescence — nay,  of  more  than  convalescence,  of 
recovery.  No  one  will  deny  that  in  opportunity,  in  appliance,  in 
method,  we  are  better  than  our  fathers.  Give  us  their  spirit,  and  the 
golden  age  of  missions  is  made.  That  is  what  we  want  They  made 
their  way  through  weedy  waters  with  oar  and  sail ;  we  have  both  seaway 
and  steam,  and  if  we  have  but  the  same  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  you  may 
be  sure  that  our  missions  will  advance  with  quicker  step  and  achieve 
more  glorious  triumphs.  These  recoveries  are  symptomatic  Let  me 
U»ll  you  my  own  belief— I  do  not  know  whether  you  will  agree  with 
me  ;  it  is,  that  one  of  the  causes  of  declining  interest  in  foreign  missions 
IS  that  wave  of  scepticism  which  has  come  over  Christendom  wittun  th« 
hist  twenty  years.  But  do  you  not  see  signs  of  reaction  there  ?  Do  you  not 
see  that  it  was  but  a  storm  that  made  the  tree,  by  rocking  and  loUing, 
stnke  Its  roots  deeper  and  promise  more  abundaot  fruit  ?    I  beUov«  thai 
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there  is  a  recovery  of  convictioiiy  and  that  men  are  going  forward  in  this 
work  with  more  earnestness  than  ever.  Let  us  rejoice  in  these  indications. 
Bat  to-day  I  wish  to  mention  to  yon  a  special  advantage  which  this  Society 
enjoys  in  these  times,  and  which  it  could  not  have  enjoyed  in  fonner  yeai-s. 
There  is  an  ally  that  1  wish  to  commend  to  yon,  that  you  may  take  her 
into  closer  communion  and  more  complete  contact,  for  I  believe  you  will 
find  that  she  will  minister  very  largely  to  the  victories  of  the  future.  I 
want  you  to  make  a  better  use  of 

Thk  Australian  Contingbnt. 

I  am  not  an  Anglo-Israelite,  but  I  believe  with  Mr.  Symes  that  God  in  His 
providence  is  giving  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  somewhat  the  same  position 
in  modem  times  as  He  gave  the  Jewish  race  in  times  long  ago.    Is  it  not 
true  ihat  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  expands  the  Kingdom  of  Qod  expands  ?  Is 
it  not  true  that  wherever  the  English  people  are  settled  there  1b  a  new  altar 
for  God,  a  new  light  held  out,  a  new  testimony  borne  ?     America  is 
English  ;    Canada,  with  all   its  Frenchmen,  is  English  ;    the  Cape  is 
English  ;  but  Australia  is  more  English  than  any  of  them.    You  see  thei*e  the 
English  love  of  liberty  in  their  government ;  you  see  the  English  love  of 
football  and  cricket  in  their  young  men  ;  you  see  the  English  love  of  tlie 
Sabbath  ;  and,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  you  see  the  English  churches,  and 
the  English  Sunday-schools,  and  English  enterprise,  and  our  Chiistian 
English    missionary    zeal.      Think    of  the   position   of    Australia.     I 
felt   it    was   an   odd    thing    to    have   to   look   to   the   north-east    for 
Polynesia,  to  have   to  look   due   north    for    Japan,    to  have  to   look 
north-north-west  for  China,  north-west  for  India,  due  west  for  Mada- 
gascar and  Africa.    I  thought — where  am  I  ?    Yes,  there  is  to  be  another 
England  there,  and  the  thought  which  impressed  my  mind  was  this :  Give 
to  these  continents  a  population  of  Christian  Saxons,  let  them  be  English 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  what  glorious  additional  force  will  be 
given  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  this  world  !    There  lies  this  vast  con- 
tinent ;   do  not  over-estimate  its  capacity — I  mean  its  capacity  &s  to  work 
at  the  present  moment,  for  all  these  seven  Australasian  colonies  do  not  con- 
tain more  than  three-fifths  of  the  population  of  London.    Greater  London 
is  bigger  by  nearly  two  millions  than  Australasia.    Do  not  expect  too 
much.    The  Australian  contingent  is  not  a  large  one:    But  remember  that 
beibre  long  those  continents  will  teem  with  English  millions.    Give  one 
million  to  Tasmania,  five  millions  to  Queensland,  to  New  South  Wales,  to 
Victoria,  to  South  Australia,  and  three  or  four  millions  to  New  Zealand  ; 
you  will  then  have  a  population  about  equal  to  that  of  the  British  king- 
dom.   Let  us  imagine  them  flired  with  Christian  zeal,  and  they  will  impart 
an  impulse  to  the  Kingdom  of  God  which  I  long  to  see,  but  never  shall  live 
to  see,  applied.    I  wish  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to 

The  Condition  of  Things  I  found  There 
in  reference  to  Chnstian  missions.     I  was  warned^  while  approaching  the 
shores  of  that  country,  not  to  expect  to  find  foreign  miwions  in  much  favour 
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there.    What  I  did  find  was  this :  they  were  conscious  of  not  having  cared 
for  missioHB  as  they  ought  to  have  done,  and  might  have  done,  and  they 
responded  promptly  to  every  earnest  appeal  Meetings  were  easily  gathered, 
Bubecriptions  were  promised,  the  collections  were  lai^ger,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  enthusiasm  was  aroused,  promising  well  for  the  future.    They 
said,  "  We  are  far  away  from  England,  we  are  very  near  Polynesia ;  we  hear 
enough  of  Pol^-nesia  ;  tell  us  of  some  other  fields  of  labour ;  send  us  mis- 
sionaries from  China,  from  India,  from  Madagascar,  from  Africa ;  we  will 
welcome  them,  and  respond  to  their  appeals.    We  will  willingly  do  our  work 
with  Polynesia ;  but  we  want  to  go  into  the  broader  work  that  the  Society  at 
home  is  undertaking."    It  is  a  very  large  heart  and  a  very  pure  heart  that 
expresses  desires  of  that  sort    I  venture  to  say  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  satisfy  their  longings,  and  to  get  them  visited  sometimes  by  missionaries 
from  otlier  fields  ;   we  should  especially  endeavour  (and  this  is  a  point 
of  great  importance)  to  give  them  a  function  in  regard  to  the  selec- 
tion, education,  and   even  the  placing  of  men  in  missionary  work— a 
function  which  they  do  not  now  possess.    When  you  consider  not  so  much 
what  they  are  as  what  they  will  become,  it  is  worth  most  serious  thought 
whether  the  Directors  at  home  cannot  enter  into  some  arrangement  w^herehy 
a  sort  of  representative  Boaixl  out  there  may  examine,  accept,  and,  perhaps, 
appoint  young  men  to  the  mission-field.     Let  that  be  done,  and  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  lai'ge  inci*case  of  mission  zeal  will  be  the  I'esult    One  very 
hopeful    sign  gladdened  my  spirit  when  I   was  there— that,   generally 
speaking,  the  Sunday-schools  and  the  juvenile  part  of  the  congregations  were 
fai*  moi-e  interested  in  mi.ssions  than  the  adults,  and  that  in  many  cases  the 
lai-ger  portion  of  the  contiibutions  was  gathered  from  the  Sunday-schools. 
Another  sign  of  interest  was  this.    A  lady  of  our  female  committee,  hap- 
pening to  be  there,  bi*ought  the  case  before  the  ladies  of  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
and  Adelaide,  and  in  all  those  capitals  auxiliaries  of  the  Female  Mission 
were  immediately  lormed,  and  are  now  in  healthy  and  vigorous  operation. 
But  I  should  weary  you  if  I  were  to  mention  all  the  signs  of  progress  that 
I  witne8se<l.    One  sign  is  a  very  pleasant  one — ^they  had  a  great  desire  to 
sec  the  John  Jf^iUianui,    They  sent  a  request  to  Sydney,  asking  that  the 
John  jyUliams  might  be  allowed  to  pay  them  a  visit  and  gladden  their 
spirits.    They  could  not  send  tlie  ship,  but  they  sent  what  was  worth  a 
thousand  ships — the  captain ;  and  I  assure  you  he  did  his  work  welL 
Whatever  he  may  be  at  sea,  on  shore  he  is  a  champion  of  missions.    Then 
there  is  another  fact  that  I  mention  with  extreme  gratification.    A  friend 
of  the  Society  who  sat  upon  its  Board,  and  who  carried  with  him  to 
those  distant  shores  a  deep  interest  in  missions,  said  to  me  one  day, 
''Do  you  think,  if  I  were  to  make  certain  proposals  to  the  Victorian 
churehes,   with  a  view   of  increasing   theii*  contributions,  they  would 
respond  ? "    A  little  conference  was  held,  and  the  gentleman  made  this 
definite  propositi :  "  I  will  give  to  the  funds  of  this  Society  £SO0  in  1881  if 
all  the  churehes  in  Victoria  will  inci-ease  their  contiibutiona  by  £500;  and  I 
will  do  the  same  in  1882."   The  matter  was  looked  upon  at  first  with  serious 
doubt,  but  I  had  a  letter  by  the  mail  before  last  from  an  estimable  young 
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man,  who  has  taken  the  secretaryship  to  the  auxiliary,  stating  that  the  work 
was  progressing  favourably,  and  that  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  send  a 
telegram  before  the  annual  meeting  to  say  that  it  had  succeeded.  I  am 
thankful  to  inform  you  that  a  telegram  has  been  received,  and  that  the  £600 
oflfered  by  our  generous  friend  will  be  required.    Now  you  may  ask, 

How  CAN  WE  AFFECT  AUSTRALIA  1 

I  will  answer  the  question  and  then  sit  down.  I  want  you  to  remember 
that  you  have  to  affect  it  in  your  private  correspondence.  You  can  send  out 
missionary  Reports  and  Chronicles.  '  Let  your  Directors  know  that  they 
have  your  sanction  in  any  arrangement  they  may  make  for  a  closer  organic 
comiection  between  them  and  us,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  find  that  their 
zeal  will  grow  and  that  they  will  do  their  work  as  well  as  we  do  ours. 
I  say,  then,  in  this  Holy  War,  take  Australia  into  more  effective  alliance. 
She  is  now  a  Christian  power  not  to  be  despised,  and  her  power  in  the 
world  will  be  felt  more  and  more.  She  nmst  tell  greatly  upon  the  futui'e 
of  Asia,  and  even  Europe.  Let  the  missionaiy  spiiit  keep  pace  with  her 
Kix)wth  in  numbers  and  wealth,  and  see  what  an  immenee  gain  to  the 
Kiigdom  of  God  !  England  here,  Protestant  Eui-ope  in  the  East,  America 
in  the  West,  and  Australia  in  the  South,  wiU  together  make  a  Viwt  Quadri- 
Literal,  cDclosing  and  pressing  the  kingdom  of  darkness  on  all  sides.  Let 
these  combine,  and  the  Beast  and  False  Prophet  will  qoon  be  taken  ;  the 
war  will  be  over,  and  the  kingdoms  of  this  world  will  become  the  Kingdom 
of  our  God  and  His  Christ.  The  first  petition  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  will 
become  obsolete,  and  we  shall  only  have  to  say  :  "  Thine  is  the  Kingdom— ^ 
Thine  the  power,  j  Be  thine  The  glory.    Amen." 

H.  M.  BoMFAs,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  seconded,  and 

Captain  Turfib  (commander  of  the  John  WULianu)  supported,  the 
Resolution.    The  latter  said  : 

When  I  came  into  this  building  this  morning,  and  looked  down  upon  the 
sea  of  upturned  faces,  1  felt  rather  nervous,  but  some  of  that  feeling  has 
worn  away.  You  will  not  expect  from  me  a  set  speech,  but,  were  I  to  say 
1  had  nothing  to  tell  you,  I  think  you  would  scarcely  believe  me  after 
twenty-six  years'  sailing  in  the  South  Seas  in  the  three  John  WiUiamtes,  It 
is  twenty-six  years  ago  now  since  I  accepted  the  post  of  first  officer  of  what 
I  may  call  the  No.  1  John  Williams ;  it  is  only  about  three  months  since  I 
left  the  deck  of  the  No.  3  John  Williams^  and  I  hope  at  tlie  end  of  the  year  to 
again  put  my  foot  on  her  decks.  If  you  will  allow  me  in  a  plain  way  to 
tell  you  a  plain  story,  I  will  try  to  give  you  a  clear  view  of  the  London 
Missionary  work  in  the  South  Pacific  Four  thousand  miles  eastward  of 
Sydney,  in  Australia,  is  the  south-easternmost  island  imder  the  auspices  of 
the  Missionary  Society — Rapa  or  Opara.  The  John  JViUiamB  sails  annually 
on  her  voyages,  returning  to  Sydney  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  refit  and  to 
replenish  stores  both  for  the  stations  and  the  ship  herself.  A  committee 
of  gentlemen  in  Sydney,  whose  time  means  money,  freely  give  theii* 
best  energies  to  the  direction  of  the  sl^p,  so  that  they  may  obtain  the 
greatest  amount  of  work  in  the  least  possible  time  out  of  her,  and  their  sole 
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endeavour  ia  to  keep  the  ship  going  in  what  is  her  proper  work.    Bailing 
from  Sydnej,  usually  in  the  month  of  March,  we  go  awaj  aboiit  four  thou* 
sand  miles  to  the  eastward,  to  Tahiti,  and  there  take  on  board  one  of  the 
European  missionaries,  or,  if  it  is  not  his  torn,  go  down  to  the  leeward 
islands  of  the  same  group,  and  take  on  board  one  of  the  misrionaries  to 
visit  what  are  termed  the  out-stationsj  the  Austral  group.    You  will  under- 
stand that  the  various  islands  where  the  same  language  is  spoken  are 
dividtid  into  districts,  and  under  the  management  of  what  are  called  district 
committees.    Thirty-eight  of  the  fifty-two  island  stations  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society  are  under  the  care  of  native  preachers,  who  are  visited 
nnually  by  a  European  missionary,  who  is  resident  in  the  group  forming 
the  district.    We  go  out  with  him  to  the  Austral  group,  taking  with  us  from 
Sydney  supplies  for  the  missionary  stations  as  well  as  supplies  for  the 
native  teachers.     On  arriving  there  the  ship  lies  o&  and  on,  for  Uiere  is  no 
anchorage  at  those  islands,  and  the  ship's  boat  takes  the  missionary  on  shore, 
who  occupies  his  time  while  there  in  examining  both  day  and  Sabbath 
schools,  advising  the  teacher,  hearing  his  report,  and  generally  super- 
intending the  whole  of  the  work.    Meanwhile,  the  ship's  crew  arc  eta  ployed 
in  landing  stores  for  the   teachers   and  missionaries,  and  keeping  up  a 
communication  between  the  ship  and  the  shore. 

The  IsLANps  of  the  Austral  Group 

were  the  first  to  be  taken  under  the  care  of  the  London  Missionary  Societj, 
and  the  progress  made  in  that  group  is  something  remarkable.    Instead  of 
being  naked  savages,  and  offering  human  sacrifices  in  heathen  temples,  tbej 
ai-e  to-day  building  their  own  ships,    sailing   them,    navigating  them, 
importing  cotton,  and  exporting  the  products  of  their  own  island  in  their 
own  ships,  manned  by  their  own  men,  and  commanded  by  their  own 
captains,  to  the  neighbouring  islands  ;  they  have  got  so  far  as  to  set  aside 
the  old  chapels  that  were  built  in  the  early  days,  and  have  chartered 
vessels  to  proceed  to  San  Francisco  and  bring  chapels,  paying  for  them 
before  they  are  opened.    I  can  assure  you  that  some  of  the  chapels  in  the 
Austral  group  would  not  disgrace  some  of  the  country  towns  in  EngLiii4 
and  the  worshippers  in  them  will  bear  fair  comparison  with  the  worshippen 
in  our  own  country.    These  men  we  can  look  upon  as  brothers  instead  of  as 
outcasts  of  the  human  race ;  and,  let  me  tell  you,  they  appreciate  the  bleasiogs 
they  have  received  through  Christianity.  Last  March  twelve  months,  the  day 
we  were  leaving  Sydney  wharves  to  proceed  on  our  twelve  months'  voyage, 
a  tel^ram  from  Cooktown  announced  the  death  of  twelve  native  teachetB 
at  New  Guinea  by  massacre.  Eight  of  them  I  had  taken  there  myself,  and 
knew  them ;  I  could  love  them  as  brothers  and  aisters^  and  could  feel  for 
them  and  for  the  loss  the  Society  had  sustained  through  their  death.   It 
was  my  lot  to  proceed  that  same  day  with  only  the  telegram,  not  pa^ 
ticuhiis,  to  the  island  from  whence  tiiey  came,  and,  with  Mr.  Gree%  I 
landed  on  some  of  the  islands  to  which  some  of  them  belox^ged.  We  told  oor 
sad,  sad  story  of  the  death  of  two  of  their  relatives  and  friends.    This  wa  8 
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in  the  Island  of  Rimataia  in  the  Austial  group.  And  what  do  you  think 
the  reply  was  in  an  open-air  meeting  ?  We  have  May  meetings  there  a 
well  as  here,  though  they  are  sometimes  held  in  August.  Tliey  are  held 
as  nearly  as  possible  on  the  arrival  of  the  ship.  At  that  meeting,  when 
they  were  told  of  the  death  of  their  friends,  one  fine  young  fellow,  as  the 
speaker  of  the  sentiments  of  all,  stood  up  and  said :  "  They  could  not  have 
fallen  in  a  nobler  cause,  and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  fill  their  places."  I 
mnst  tell  you  here  that,  after  visiting  the  different  stations,  we  have  to 
return  to  the  principal  station  with  the  visiting  deputation  for  the  year. 
It  means  work  for  the  John  IFiUiams,  for  the  trade-wind  blows  from  the 
eastward  abnost  continually  in  the  Pacific,  and  sometimes  we  find  that  the 
island  is  direct  eastward,  and  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  *'  thrashing," 
as  we  call  it,  and  it  means  wear  and  tear  ;  but  no  more  suitable,  faithfully 
built  vessel  ever  floated  than  the  John  JVilliams,  It  takes  time,  however, 
to  beat  against  a  wind  700  or  800  miles— from  fourteen  to  fifteen  days. 
From  there  we  go  on  to 

Thb  Hervky  Group, 

and  there  I  had  to  tell  the  same  story  of  the  death  of  some  of  their  friends 
in  New  Qoinea.  The  reply  was  even  more  spontaneous  than  that  at 
Rimatara — that  their  only  duty  was  to  fill  the  places  of  those  who  hml 
died,  and  "  Here  am  I :  send  me,"  resounded  through  the  institution  at 
Rarotonga,  which  is  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  QilL  These  men 
were  not  ignorant  of  what  lay  before  them.  Some  people  think  they  were, 
but  they  knew  as  well  and  better  than  we  did  the  dangers  that  lay  before 
them ;  yet  they  volunteered  to  go.  And  they  did  not  do  so  to  make  a  livin*; 
of  it ;  they  did  not  go  because  they  had  no  landed  property  at  home,  for 
they  left  their  land  and  their  children  to  go  to  New  Quinea,  and,  if  you  ask 
them  why  they  are  so  earnest  in  this  work,  they  will  tell  you  that  they 
know  by  experience  what  blessings  they  have  received  through  the  Gospel 
of  Christ.  There  is  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  scarcity  of  workers  from 
Christianised  lands  which  seems  to  me  to  be  overlooked,  and  that  is  this — 
none  of  us  here  know  by  experience  what  it  is  to  live  without  the  Bible,  apart 
from  all  the  Christian  institutions  with  which  our  land  is  blessed,  being 
left  to  ourselves  to  w^ork  all  iniquity  with  greediness.  If  we  could  realise 
the  fact  ourselves,  and  the  escape  from  it  which  some  of  these  people  have 
had,  we  should  be  the  more  ready  to  go  and  do  as  they  are  doing.  At 
Barotonga  it  became  so  hot  for  us  as  to  who  should  take  the  place  of  the 
murdered  teachers  in  New  Guinea,  that  they  had  to  draw  lots  for  it,  and 
eight  were  selected  by  lot.  Let  me  give  the  institution  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  A.  Pearse  its  due  share  of  credit.  Three  of  the  eight  were  from 
that  institution.  They  all  volunteered  to  go,  and  they  would  be  ready 
on  the  return  of  the  John  Williams  for  them  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  Well,  if  we  go  through  that  group  M-e  find  that  iHlands  which 
were  heathen  when  I  first  entered  upon  missionary  ivprk  on  board 
the  John  Williams  are  now  Christianised,  that  they  have  men  at  work  as 
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teachers  in  New  Guinea  at  the  present  day,  that  they  are  annually  sending 
young  men  as  students  to  the  institution  at  Rarotonga,  and  that  they  are 
helping  in  a  most  liberal  way  to  spread  the  Gospel.  I  think  no  one  will 
admit  that  there  has  been  any  failure  in  that  group.  I  hare  paitieolan 
with  regard  to  the  people  in  my  pocket  in  the  handwriting  of  traders  ren- 
dent  on  the  island  of  Rarotonga.  Bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  John  Williams 
the  missionary  was  really  the  discoverer  of  Rarotonga,  and  twenty-six 
years  ago,  when  I  first  knew  it,  the  trade  of  that  island  was  nUy  but  at  the 
present  day  the  testimony  of  respectable  traders  living  on  the  island  is  to 
this  effect,  that  £50,000  worth  of  exports  go  from  that  group  annually. 
The  Australian  colonies  reap  the  benefit  of  it  after  Manchester,  for  nearly 
all  the  things  are  paid  for  in  Manchester  cotton  goods.    Then  we  go  to 

Savage  Island. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  I  was  one  of  the  crew  who  landed  Mr.  Harbutt  and 

Mr.  Drummond,  two  of  our  missionaries,  on  that  island.     It  was  at  that 

time  doubtful  whether  it  was  safe  to  land  or  not.    We  did,  however,  and 

met  with  far  more  kindness  from  the  people  than  we  anticipated.     I  was 

instructed  by  the  captain  that,  if  I  could  get  the  boat  taken  care  of  by  them, 

I  was  at  liberty  to  spend  the  Sunday  on  shore.    I  made  my  wishes  known, 

and  they  carried  her  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inland,  and  made  a  bed  for  her 

of   cocoanut  leaves.      At  that  time  Christianity  had  but  a  faint  hold 

on  Savage  Island  ;  but  it  has  subscribed  for  the  last  four  or  five  yean, 

I  think,  something  like  £500  annually  to  the  funds  of   the  London 

Missionary  Society,  and,  what  is  of  more  value,  it  has  supplied  good, 

suitable  men  and  women  as  pioneers  of  the  Gospel  in  New  Guinea.    I 

have  taken  them  there  myself,  and  have  brought  back  the  widows  of  some, 

and  the  widowers  in  other  cases.    These  men  go  with  their  lives  in  their 

hands,  simply  because  they  feel  the  love  of  Christ  compels  them.    I  was  at 

a  May  meeting  in  August  last  on  Savage  Island,  and  had  to  do  something 

like  what  I  am  doing  now,  because  they  would  give  us  their  annual  present 

of  yams,  which  amounts  to  £2b  yearly.    I  have  never  seen  that  present  to 

the  John  IFilliams  acknowledged  in  the  treasurer's  account.    Still  the  fact 

remains  that,  if  they  did  not  give  them  to  me,  I  should  have  to  pay  £25 

for  them.    If  we  go  on  to 

Samoa, 

there  we  find  the  Society's  work  in  full  operation.  Tou  can  read  for  your* 
selves  the  report  of  Dr.  Turner  about  his  institution.  I  have  stood  in  the 
institution  and  spoken  to  the  native  students  preparing  to  be  naJdre 
teachers.  When  I  spoke  to  them  in  November  last,  there  were  about 
seventy  young  men  and  their  wives  listening  with  eager  avidity  to  what  I 
had  to  tell  them  of  what  was  going  on  in  other  lands  ;  for  many  of  the 
islands  under  the  care  of  the  Society  in  the  South  Pacific  are  far  more 
ignorant  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  others  than  you  are  of  the  whole,  and 
the  only  means  of  communication  is  by  the  John  IFUliama.  North  of 
Samoa  are  three  very  intere:$ting  groups  of  islands  ;  the  Union,  the  ISlice 
group,  and  then  the  Gilbert  group,  forming  sixteen  out-stations,  with 
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native  teachers.    I    tliink    the   number   cf   teachers  is   something  like 
twenty-eight    Eleven  years  ago  those  islands  were  heathen  altogether, 
and  the  people  were  continually  fighting  with  each  other;  in  fact,  the 
population  was  decreasing  rapidly  on  account  of  their  evil  habits  ;  but  to- 
day, with  the  exception  of  Byron  Island,  the  whole  of  them  are  oivilised 
and  Christianised.     I  do  not  mean  by  that  that  every  individual  is  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  that  they  are  living  in  a  state  of  peace 
and  harmony  with  each  other.  The  schools  are  well  and  regularly  attended; 
the  people  are  decently  clothed ;  they  have  buHt  for  themselves  new  houses ; 
and  they  import  places  of  worship  at  a  very  extravagant  expense  which 
they  pay  themselves  to  traders  from  the  Australian  colonies.     I  think, 
then,  you  will  admit  thei*e  has  been  no  failui-e  there.    More  than  that,  ten 
years  ago  one  island  of  that  group  was  utterly  in  heathen  darkness.     I 
think  we  were  the  first  white  men  that  they  had  ever  seen.    We  were  two 
hours  in  effecting  a  landing  amongst  them,  and  when  we  did  so  we  had  to 
etajid  another  hour  to  be  put  through  heathenish  ceremonies  to  propitiate 
the  gods,  lest  we  should  bring  disease  into  the  island.    When  we  asked  the 
old  king  to  allow  Christianity  to  be  introduced  into  the  island,  he  said, 
**  No  ;  the  gods  of  Nanomango  are  my  gods  ;  we  know  of  no  other  ;   and 
do  not  want  you  or  your  message.''    They  were  herding  together  at  that 
time  like  beasts,  and  that  is  a  mild  way  of  putting  it.    In  that  island  now, 
under  the  care  of  a  young  Samoan  teacher  named  John,  the  people  have 
learned  to  i-ead  and  write,  and  they  are  reading  the  Woi-d  of  God  in  their 
own  tongue,*  for  you  will  bear  in  mind  that  the  Scriptures  were  translated 
into  their  language,  as  they  speak  nearly  the  Samoan  tongue.    All  this 
has  taken  place  in  less  than  eleven  years,  and  shows  the  readiness  with 
which  the  people  turn  aside  from  their  fedse  gods,  and  lay  hold  of  the 
Cknpel.    The  New  Hebrides  were  given  over  to  the  Presbyterian  Missionary 
Society,  who  are  to-day  working  it,  and  so  we  go  on  to 

The  Loyalty  Group. 

Thei*e,    twenty-five   years   ago,  I  was   in  a  boat  landing  goods   for  the 
missionaries,   w^hen  the  people  came   down  fully  armed  ^vith  clubs  and 
speai's,  whitewashed  on  one  side,  and  their  natunil  colour  on  the  other ; 
biit  to-day  you  may  walk  the  length  and  breadth  of  Mar6,  and  find  the 
people  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind,  with  schools  in  every  village  ;  and 
if  you  want  to  buy  a  hundi'edweight  of  yams,  or  a  pig,  or  fowls,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  ask  the  native  what  you  owe  him  for  it,  he  will  take 
out  a  pencil  and  paper  or  a  slate  and  work  it  out  in  plain  arithmetic,  and 
say,  "  There  is  the  bUl."    Commodore  Goodenough,  one  of  the  finest  men 
that  ever  commanded  a  ship  in  the  Pacific,  bears  this  testimony  to  Martf, 
that  one  very  remoi'kable  thing  came  out  in  his  walk  across  the  island. 
He  met  a  little  boy  driving  a  donkey.     The  donkey  was  laden  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.    The  boy  ofiei-ed  some  to  tlie  Commodore,  who  accepted 
them  gladly,  and  in  return  oflfered  the  boy  a  small  silver  coin ;  but  the  boy 
turned  and  said,  '*  No,  sir  ;  I  am  an  Englishman.''     He  would  not  accept 
payment  for  it  simply  because  he  felt  indebted  to  England ;  and  there  is 
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that  spirit  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Pacific.    Look,  again,  at  the  waj  in 

which  they  are  showing  their  appreciation  of  the  hleasings  brought  to  them 

hy  Christianity.    Two  yean  ago  I  was  returning  from  New  Guinea  to  the 

Loyalty  group,  with  invalid  teachers,  after  landing  a  devoted  band  of 

teachers  at  South  Cape,  and  in  conversation  with  one  of  the  teochefs 

belonging  to  Mor^,  said  to  him,  "  Did  you  feel  nervous  when  you  were 

landed  t(^  do  your  best  at   East  Cape?"      H6  said,  "No^  I  did  not" 

I  said,  « I  think  I  should."     « Well,"  he  said,  "  hei-e  is  the  diffeienoe 

between  you  and  me.     I  know  in  my  own  experience  what  the  Qospel 

has  done  for  myself.      I   was  born  in  heathenism,  I  lived  almost  to 

maturity  in   heathenism,  and  I   know  what   the  Oospel  has  done  at 

Martf.    It  has  changed  the  people  of  Mar^  entirely,  and  I  have  full  faith 

that  it  can  change  the  people  of  New  Guinea.     On  that  faith  I  wenti 

and  on  that  faith  I  will  go  back.      In  Lifu,  when  I  was  first  engaged 

in  missionary  work,  the  people  were  savages.    Teachers  had  been  at  work 

upon  them,  and  an  influence  had  been  exerted,  but  there  waa  no  great  sign 

of  change  among  the  people,  and  the  majority  at  any  rate  were  altogether 

devoid  of  anything  like  Christianity  ;  but  to-day  they  are  living  in  peace 

and  quietness,  except  for  persecution.    They  have  their  schools  abd  their 

chapels,  and  they  are  volunteering  at  every  opening  to  go  in  and  take 

possession  of  other  lands,  simply  because  they  have  realised  what  a  blessing 

the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  to  them  who  receive  it.    The  John  WilUama  and  the 

Ellengowan,  the  two  ships  belonging  to  the  Society,  were  lying  at  Port 

Moresby,  and  the  ci-ews  of  the  two  vessels  built  the  first  mission-houae  in 

New  Guinea, 
atd  they  did  it  well  too— so  well,  that  when  we  went  into  the  fif^t  misnon- 
house  of  New  Guinea,  which  was  for  Mr.  Lawes,  we  found  that  we  could 
see  th6  sky  through  the  roof.  The  consequence  was  that  we  bad  to  Iteve 
the  ship's  foresail  to  cover  our  bad  work.  However,  it  was  th4  first  mlttloii- 
house  in  New  Guinea.  I  speak  from  experience  as  a  ship-master  when 
I  say  that  ships  from  Australia  bouud  to  China,  to  the  East  Indies,  to 
Ceylon,  to  Mauritius,  Avoided  the  New  Guinea  coast  as  they  would  the 
pestileaee,  aud  that  little  6r  none  of  it  was  known  until  the  Lendon 
Missionary  Society  commenced  its  work  there,  and  now  a  shipwrecked  ciew 
may  find  succour  and  help  from  its  inhabitants.  All  this  has  been  secured 
though  the  Society  only  commenced  its  operations  there  some  seven  years 
ago.  I  do  not  mean  that  you  will  find  these  people  assembled  to  hear  the 
Word  of  God,  but  an  influence  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  them,  show- 
ing that  we  are  their  Mends  ;  that  we  advise  them  for  their  own  good  ; 
our  advice  to  them  being  that  they  should  live  in  peace  mth  all  men  if 
possible.  I  may  say  that  the  J(^n  Williarru  bears  upon  her  bow,  printed 
in  gold  letters  on  a  blue  ground,  on  one  side,  "  Good-will  towards  men," 
and  on  the  other, "  Peace  on  earth ; "  and  that,  under  the  British  Admiralty 
4eal,  we  are  authorised  to  fly  the  national  red  ensign,  with  the  emblem  of  a 
dove  in  full  fli^t  with  an  olive  branch  in  its  mouth,  and  the  meHo^ 
<'  Meseenger  of  Peace,"  in  large  white  letters  undem^th.  The  vimA  ift 
quite  unarmed,  and,  speaking  from  my  own  person^  kaowled^  a  BiAd  te 
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Bever  been  raised  in  anger  on  her  deck  towards  a  native ;  and  never  has 
a  hair  of  our  heads  been  injured  by  a  native.    Two  years  ago,  on  my  arrival 
there,  I  found  Mr.  Ohalmeis  before  me,  and  he  had  made  himself  felt,  of 
course,  in  the  viUage  in  which  he  was  living.    He  came  oif  to  me  in  a  boat 
with  a  number  of  natives,  and  something  like  the  following  took  place. 
I  said :  '*  Mr.  Chalmers,  what  about  this  place  ?    Wliat  are  the  people 
like,  and  what  am  I  to  expect  ? "    '*  Well,  Turpie/'  he  said,  *^  I  do  not 
think  the  people  of  our  village  will  interfere  with  you  or  annoy  you  ; 
but  I  will  not  say  so  much  for  any  other  village  within  sight    Yon  must 
iifle  your  own  discretion  about  the  matter.    I  will  help  you,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  shall  fail  in  getting  on  with  them.''    Gathering  the  few  people 
who  had  come  off  with  Mr.  Chalmers  on  the  deck,  he  translated  as  well  as  he 
could  to  them  the  following  speech : — "  We  have  come  to  you  as  your  friends. 
We  are  not  a  fighting  ship,  and  we  never  have  fought ;  therefore  let  us  have 
no  fighting."    They  said,  ♦*  Good,  gootl."    "  Well,"  I  said,  "  I  and  my  crew 
will  land  freely  among  you  without  our  weapons  or  fighting-sticks  of  any 
kind  ;  there  shall  be  none  in  our  boats,  and  in  return  you  must  come  to  us 
without  yours ;"  and  they  said,  "  Good,  good  ;  your  words  are  good."  "  Now," 
I  said,  "  don't  steal  from  this  ship  " — ^it  is  doing  them  no  injustice  to  say 
that — and  they  laughed  in  my  face,  and  said,  "  No,  they  would  not  think  of 
stealing  from  such  a  ship."    Mr.  Chalmers  said  to  me,  "  In  the  moniing  you 
will  be  surrounded  by  war-canoes  ;  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  about 
that"    And  we  were  surrounded  by  war-canoes.    Although  in  comparison 
with  the  modem  ironclads  we  may  laugh  at  them,  as  war-oanoes  belong- 
ing to  New  Guinea  natives,  with  their  cruel-looking  spears  and  clubs,  they 
are  not  to  be  trifled  with.    They  came  near  to  us,  and  when  they  saw  the 
latge  ship,  as  it  appeared  to  them,  it  struck  me  they  were  as  much  afraid  of 
us  as  we  were  of  them.     I  beckoned  to  them  to  come  alongside,  and 
selected  .one  who  was  chief   for   especial    marks   of  my   favour.      He 
came   on   board,   and   the    first   thing    I    did    was  to   buy  his  spear. 
He  reatlily  took  hoop-iron  for  it,  and  we  were  friends  so  far.    I  took  him 
dow^n  into  the  ship's  saloon,  where  there  was  a  mirror.     This  man  was 
perfectly  nude,  and  when  he  saw  a  true  picture  of  himself  he  did  not  seem 
pleased.     I  took  him  through  the  ship,  and  then  made  him  a  present  of 
mme  glass  beads  and  a  medallion  of  the  Queen  in  glass,  with  which  he  was 
highly  delighted.    The  rest  of  them  came  on  board,  and  as  they  reached  the 
deck  I  purchased  all  their  spears  and  took  them  down  into  a  cabin,  until  at 
length  it  was  chock  full,  and  if  it  had  come  to  the  tug  of  war  we  sliould 
have  been  better  supplied  with  ammunition  than  they  were.  In  a  short  time 
a  canoe«load  of  ladies  came  alongside.    I  was  sorry  to  refuse  them  on  board, 
but  we  gave  them  some  presents  of  beads  and  gay  ribbons,  and  they  appeared 
content.    The  men  were  pleased  because  we  were  kind  to  their  women,  atld 
the  women  more  pleased  for  their  ow^n  sakes.  Wlien  they  left  the  ship  they 
cried,  '*  Good,  good,"  and  I  felt  that  we  had  made  friends  at  once.    It  was  a 
cky  well  spent    The  day  after  that,  we  commenced  landing,  and  landed  a 
printing-pveas  and  many  other  things,  besides  the  luggage  of  some  forty  or 
fifty  of  the  reinforcements  for  the  New  Guinea  mis8ioa« 
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The  "John  Williahs" 
is  not  only  a  pioneer  of  the  Gospel,  but  she  introduces  in  her  voyages  fonts 
and  vegetables  amongst  the  islands  which  would  scarcely  ever  get  there 
otherwise.  If  you  were  to  see  her  sailing  from  Samoa,  you  would  think  she 
was  a  greenery  and  a  fernery,  for  she  has  ranged  all  along  the  poop  little  plants 
and  fruit  trees  to  grow  on  the  out-stations.  I  had  bought  on  Savage  Island, 
where  the  largest  cocoa-nuts  of  the  South  Pacific  grow,  300  or  400  nuts  to 
plant  in  New  Guinea,  so  I  said  to  them,  "Look  at  your  coooa-nnti^ 
they  are  not  bigger  than  my  hand,  but  these  are  bigger  than  your 
head."  "  Give  us  yours,"  said  they,  "  and  we  will  plant  them  ;  that  is  the 
very  thing  we  wanted."  The  same  effect  was  produced  with  the  pumpkins,  and 
with  yams,  and  Indian  com,  and  I  gave  them  some  and  told  them  to  plant 
them.  The  result  was  that  they  were  thoroughly  disabused  of  the  ides 
that  we  came  there  for  the  sake  of  something  to  eat,  and  we  proved  to 
them  that  Dim-dim,  any  country  beyond  their  own,  was  just  as  good  as 
theirs. 

The  reBolutioQ  was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Henby  Wbtoht,  Esq.,  J.P.,  seconded  by  the 

Rev.  JoBiAH  YiNBY,  It  was  unanimously  resolved : — 

"  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  presented  to  Hugh  Mason, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  for  his  kind  and  efficient  services  as  Chairman." 

The  Chaibmak  having  responded,  the  Benediotion  was  pronounced 

by  the  Rev.  Edwabd  H.  Jones,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 

II.— S.  ^altbittory  Sirbite. 

DEPARTURE  OF  TWENTY  MISSIONARIES. 
Although  not  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  London  Missionarr 
Society,  leave  has  not  been  taken  of  as  many  as  twenty  missionaries  at  one 
time,  imtil  last  week,  since  the  early  years  of  the  Society's  existence.  This 
circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  haK  of  the  number  were  going  to  the  newest 
and,  perhaps,  most  perilous  field  of  missionary  enterprise.  Central  Africa, 
attracted  on  Friday  evening.  May  5th,  a  congregation  which  filled  the 
Weigh-house  Chapel  in  every  part,  seats  having  to  be  placed  in  the  aides 
The  deepest  sympathy  with  the  devoted  men  and  women  who  are  going  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen  was  evinced  by  all  present,  the  emotion  of 
many  finding  expression  in  tears  as  the  affecting  service  proceeded.  The 
missionaries  and  the  representatives  of  the  Society  occupied  a  high  plat- 
form, dressed  in  crimson  cloth,  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  whence  they  could  be 
well  seen  both  from  the  galleries  and  from  the  body  of  the  chapeL  Tirt, 
with  their  wives,  ai*e  leaving  for  Madagascar  ;  the  remaining  ten,  who  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  canying  on  the  work  of  Livingstone,  include 
Captain  Hore,  who  is  in  command  of  the  missionary  vessel  on  Like 
Tanganyika ;  his  wife,  who  will  be  the  first  European  lady  to  penetmte  so 
far  into  Central  Africa ;  a  young  man  who  has  been  appointed  mate  of  the 
vessel,  and  two  artisans. 
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The  Scriptures  having  been  read,  and  prayer  offered  by  the  Rev.  Edward 
H.  Jones,  one  of  the  secretaricB  of  the  Society,  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Rogers, 
B.A.,  who  presided,  delivered  an  impressive  introductory  address.  It  wa« 
difficult,  he  said,  to  conceive  of  a  scene  more  hallowing  or  hallowed 
than  that  at  which  they  were  present.  There  was  a  tenderness  and 
pathos  about  it  such  as  was  seldom  realised.  The  friends  to  whom 
they  were  about  to  say,  "  The  Lord  watch  between  you  and  us,"  were  going 
to  encounter  dangers  far  more  real  than  any  known  at  home.  At  home 
they  had  but  to  offer  their  prayers,  and  give  their  small  contributions,  but 
their  departing  friends  had  unknown  perils  to  face.  It  might  be  said  not 
more  so  than  those  who  went  out  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce,  for  the  sake 
of  recreation,  or  in  the  service  of  their  country.  But  their  brethren  and 
sisters  were  not  going  to  enjoy  themselves,  to  make  wealth,  or  to  live  among 
friends.  They  were  going  among  all  the  vice  and  corruption  of  heathenism, 
and  with  their  lives  in  their  hands,  for  Christ's  sake.  They  liad  wrenched 
themselves  not  only  from  the  comforts  of  civilisation,  but  also  from  their 
children,  because  they  dared  not  take  them  U)  be  exposed  to  the  con- 
taminating influences  of  heathenism.  It  was  said  that  the  zeal  of  the 
churches  on  behalf  of  missions  was  not  so  gre{it  as  it  used  to  be  ;  if  so,  it 
meant  the  decline  of  faith.  The  disturbing  influences  that  were  at  work 
had  much  to  do  with  the  decline  of  interest  in  missions.  But  the  unbelief 
of  the  world  might  be  encoimtered  with  confidence  were  there  less  unbelief 
in  the  Church.  The  prayer  that  should  rise  from  all  was,  "  Lord,  increase 
our  faith  ! "  Some  of  their  brethren  and  sisters  who  laboured  in  Mada- 
gascar were  returning  with  renewed  strength  and  energy ;  others  were  going 
to  Central  Africa  to  be,  as  it  were,  "  baptized  for  the  dead."  As  they  went 
ten  thousand  prayers  would  follow  them  that  God  might  crown  their 
labours  with  unexampled  success.  Their  unfaltering  faith  was  that  the 
Gospel  should  be  preached  as  a  witness  to  all  nations. 

The  Bev.  R  Wardlaw  Thompson,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Society,  then, 
in  a  singularly  lucid  and  interesting  speech,  introduced  the  missionaries  to  the 
meeting,  and  described  their  respective  spheres  of  labour.  After  referring 
to  the  exceptional  character  of  the  occasion  on  which  they  had  met,  and 
remarking  that  it  was  impossible  to  introduce  so  many  missionaries  seriatim 
to  the  meeting,  Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  three  of  their  departing  brethren, 
Messrs.  Montgomery,  Wills,  and  Mattliews,  had  been  labouring  since  1870 
in  Madagascar,  and  had  done  both  noble  work  abroiul  and  good  service  as 
deputations  at  home.  Two  new  missionaries  were  going  out  to  new  fields 
of  labour  in  the  same  island.  Mr.  Bennett  wiis  going  to  the  extreme  north- 
west, a  district  hitherto  scarcely  touched.  Mr.  Taylor  was  going  to  the 
Bouthem  part  of  the  island,  where  the  people,  it  was  believed,  would  be  more 
willing  to  listen  to  a  European  missionary  than  to  native  teachers.  These 
brethren  and  sisters  would  sail  on  the  23i^  inst  The  other  ten  missionaries 
were  going  to  Central  Africa.  Captain  Hore  would  carry  the  Gospel  in  his 
vessel  round  a  lake-shore  of  900  miles.  But  before  Lake  Tanganyika  was 
reached,  a  long  journey  had  to  be  accomplished.  At  600  miles  from  the 
coast  they  would  halt  at  Urambo,  where  Messrs,  Shaw  and  Willoughby 
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would  labour.  The  next  station  was  Ujiji,  which  was  at  present  left  vacant, 
and  used  merely  as  a  starting-point  Here  two  of  the  bretliren — Messts. 
Jones  and  Penry— would  go  across  the  Lake  to  strengthen  the  liands  of  Mr. 
Griffith)  who  had  been  working  there  for  a  long  time  alone,  hundreds  of 
miles  from  any  European.  At  the  south  end  of  Lake  Tanganyika,  Mr. 
Dunn  and  Mr.  Brooks  would  enter  upon  a  new  career  as  missionary  artizans. 
He  hoped  that  an  industrial  station  would  be  formed  there,  as  he  believed 
that  civilisation  and  Christianity  should  go  hand-in-hand.  Mr.  Swann 
would  liave  no  settled  home,  but  would  be  the  mate  of  the  missionaiy 
vessel.  He  held  a  first  mate's  certificate,  and  had  offered  himself  in  Uie 
hope  that  he  might  spend  and  be  spent  lor  Christ  Every  one  of  whom 
they  were  taking  leave  was  gmng  into  danger.  Jladagascar  was  sorely  tried 
by  fever,  and  Africa  was  not  less  a  region  of  suffering.  But  they  wonlil 
have  with  them  the  presence  of  CJod ;  and,  if  they  died,  he  trusted  they 
would  die  with  their  face  to  the  foe. 

The  Rev.  A.  D.  McMillan  was  next  called  upon  to  deliver  a  valedictoty 
address  to  the  missionaries.  He  desired,  he  said,  to  give  a  few  woidt  of 
kindly  encouragement.  Each  of  them  had  studied,  he  doubted  not,  the 
a.s8urance  given  by  the  Master  to  His  disciples,  that  they  should  receive 
power  after  the  Holy  Qhost  had  come  upon  them.  They  had  selected  the 
utmost  parts  of  the  earth  in  which  to  labour,  and  they  were  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  so  doing.  The  fields  were  white  to  the  harvest,  and  the  cry 
was  going  up,  "  Come  over  and  help  us."  He  offered  thanks  to  all  who  had 
volunteered  for  missionary  service,  but  especially  to  Captain  Hore,  who 
laid  them  under  great  obligations  by  the  paper  which  he  read  before  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  for  it  went  to  prove  that  the  churches  could 
!iot  pay  too  heavy  a  price  to  possess  the  splendid  field  of  missionary  enter- 
prise in  South  Africa,  where,  it  was  hoped  and  believed,  a  fatal  blow  would 
be  stinick  at  slavery.  It  was  a  noble  thing  to  be  willing  to  lay  down  their 
lives  for  Christ  without  expecting  anything  in  retom.  He  trusted 
they  would  have  honourable  service  to  perform,  and  prayed  that 
they  might  be  kept,  if  not  from  suffering,  yet  from  sin,  and 
that  they  might  be  vessels  of  honour  sanctified  to  the  Mastet^s 
use.  In  Africa  a  whistle  was  the  signal  of  peace,  and  the  blowing 
of  a  horn  the  signal  of  war.  Mr.  Swann  would,  with  the  whistle 
of  his  engine,  make  the  shores  of  Tanganyika  re-echo  with  the  signal  of 
peace.  The  missionaries  would  be  followed  by  the  prayers  of  those  at  home^ 
and  Mr.  Thompson,  while  faithful  in  his  communications  to  the  Board, 
would  be  very  kind  to  them.  If  they  wished  to  write  home  he  trusted  they 
would  make  the  Mission  House  the  medium  of  communication,  and  so  confirm 
the  friendship  which  existed  between  them  and  the  Board.  Were  Panl  and 
Barnabas  now  to  offer  themselves  for  missionary  tfork,  he  would  send  the 
former  to  India  and  China,  and  the  latter  to  Madagascar  and  Africa,  for 
while  Paul  had  a  great  mind,  Barnabas  had  a  great  heart  Might  the  God 
of  Paid  and  Barnabas  be  their  strength  and  portion  for  ever  ! 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  earnest  and  affectionate  addressi  Mr«  Bofpen 
asked  the  Rev.  W.  Montgomery  to  speak  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  iboQt 
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to  proceed  to  Aiadagascai*.  Mr.  Montgomery,  who  h  I'etuiiiing  to  his  foimer 
q)here  of  labour,  spoke  with  considerable  pathos,  and  deeply  moved  the 
meeting.  Many  missionaries,  he  said,  smitten  with  the  terrible  Malagasy 
fever,  had  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  island,  but  those  who  had  survived 
had  wi'ought  an  entire  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  country.  Within  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  the  i»>n verts  from  heathenism  had  amounted  to  a  quai'ter  of  a 
million,  gathered  into  1,300  congregations  ;  and  a  lai'ge  number  of  schools 
had  been  opened.  He  was  returning  after  nearly  ten  yeai-s'  labour  in  the 
island,  and  felt  thankful  that  so  many  had  come  to  spread  their  hands,  as  it 
wei-e,  over  the  missionaiies  and  bless  them.  To  the  yoimg  missionaries  and 
their  wives,  such  sympathy  would  be  veiy  valuable.  In  the  first  flush  of 
youth  they  were  ready  to  face  anything,  but  when  weak  and  suffering  they 
would  find  strength  in  remembering  that  so  many  were  praying 
for  them  at  home.  He  was  going  back  with  a  firmer  faith  in  humanity  aa 
the  result  of  the  kindness  and  love  he  had  experienced.  The  meaning  of  the 
gathering  was  Madagascar  and  Africa  for  Christ,  and  they  w^ere  prepareil 
to  say  "  good-bye  "  to  all  they  loved,  because  God  had  wDIed  it  Madagascar 
was  a  l3eaatifiil  land,  a  "  bonnier  "  land  in  some  respects  than  England,  but 
it  was  not  so  fair  to  him.  Many  of  the  Malagasy  people  were  dear  friends, 
but  they  were  hot  his  own  kith  and  kin,  and  blood  was  thicker  than  water. 
But  for  the  sake  of  Clmst  they  were  willing  to  go,  and  they  were  not  with- 
out compensation,  for  often,  amidst  discoumgements  and  troubles,  they  felt 
thankful  that  God  had  chosen  them  for  such  great  service.  In  closing,  Mr. 
Monti^omery  earnestly  asked  his  hearei-s  to  pray  for  the  missionaries  who 
Were  lea%4ng. 

Capt.  HoRE  addi'essed  the  meeting,  as  thfe  representative  of  the  African  mis- 
sionaries, in  a  simple,  earnest  speech.  Oitt  of  such  a  meeting,  he  remarked, 
those  who  were  going  ttwiy  ought  to  obtain  consoktibn  and  strength,  ti^hilst 
those  who  remained  at  home  should  gain  confidence  in  the  vitality  of  the  Gospel. 
They  might  rest  aeenre  of  victory.  Some  of  their  missionaries  had  died  and 
others  had  been  ]»id  aaicte  by  fever,  but  there  was  victory  in  overcoming 
these  troubles,  When  h6  camfe  home  a  year  ago,  people  used  to  say,  "  I 
thought  the  Central  African  Mission  had  foiled,''  but  after  he  had  ritited 
fifty  or  sixty  churches,  this  ceased  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion  and  the 
geiieral  determin&tidn  wafi  that  the  African  Mission  shoidd  never  fail.  He 
hoped  the  meeting  that  night  would  prove  the  final  end  of  doubt  and  fear. 
There  were  those  present  who  had  given  money  liberally,  others  who  had 
thought  themselves  honoured  by  giving  their  children  to  the  mission,  and 
others  who  hoped  before  long  to  go  out  themselves.  Although  they  were 
going  out  to,  perhaps,  as  arduous  labours  as  the  first  missionaries  to  Central 
Africa,t  hey  would  find  light  along  the  way.  At  Urambo  grand  success  had 
been  achieved,  and  he  trusted  that  Ujiji  would  not  be  abandoned,  for  there 
a  death-blow  had  been  Struck  at  slavery.  When  he  was  leaving  Africa,  the 
natives  said  to  him,  "  Why  don't  you  bring  your  missus  1 "  He  was  now 
taUng  her  out  with  him,  and  he  believed  she  would  prove  a  wonderful 
fc/itt  for  g6o^. .  After  briefly  n^rating  hife  exj^etience  of  the  horrors  of  the 
^Irfre  trade  in  Central  ^ci,  Cfij^Uin  Hore  stated  that  he  atUchM  the 
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greatest  impoi'tance  to  the  work  of  medical  and  artisan  missionaries.  Thej 
were  going  forth,  he  added,  in  conclusion,  with  the  firm  belief  tliat  a  rich 
harvest  of  souls  would  be  given  to  them  in  Central  Africa. 

The  dedication  prayer  having  been  offered  by  the  Bev.  Q.  WiLKuraoir, 
the  Chairman  shook  hands  with  each  of  the  missionaries,  and  then  this 
deeply  interesting  meeting  was  brought  to  a  close  with  the  BenedictioiL— 
[From  the  NoncoT^ormist  and  IndependenL] 
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By  the  Rev,  W.  G.  Lawes,  F.R.G.S. 

PORT  MORESBY  is  the  name  given  to  this  place  by  Captain 
Moresby,  the  discoverer,  in  1872.  It  consists  of  two  villages, 
the  native  names  of  which  are  Hanuapata  and  Elivara.  The  people 
oall  themselves  the  Motu  tribe.  The  district  extends  from  Manu- 
mann  to  Bound  Head.  Port  Moresby  is  the  principal  place,  the 
capital  of  the  district.  The  villages  are  not  all  called  Motu,  but  they 
all  speak  the  Motu  language,  and,  for  all  practical  purposes,  are  one 
people.  The  population  is  not  large,  probably  not  more  than  5,000 
in  the  entire  district. 

The  natives  of  this  place  were  treacherous  and  cruel,  known  and 
feared  all  along  the  coast.  They  were  marauders  and  pirates,  laying 
violent  hands  on  any  canoes  that  came  in  their  way.  They  were  the 
terror  of  the  smaller  places,  such  as  Tupuselei,  Eaile,  and  Kapakapa. 

The  population  must  have  been  much  greater  in  those  days,  but 
about  twelve  years  ago  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  swept  the  coast  and 
decimated  the  Motu  itihe. 

The  year  in  which  the  mission  was  begun  at  Manumanu  was  the 
one  in  which  Captain  Moresby  discovered  this  fine  harbour.  The 
teachers  had  all  to  be  removed  from  Manumanu,  and  in  the  following 
year  (1873)  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Murray  visited  Port  Moresby,  and 
brought  the  surviving  teachers  here,  placing  one  at  Boera.  In  the 
following  year  Mrs.  Lawes  and  I  landed,  and  in  our  little  weather- 
board  cottage  made  our  home  among  the  people.  The  readers  of  the 
Cbboniolb  know  in  what  sorrow  and  suffering  the  foundation  of  the 
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a  «M  ]>ld.  The  early  days  wen  those  of  doknen,  buMn- 
iDont,  and  trial.  Many  of  thoM  who  came  to  work  for  Cbrirt  wen 
followed  by  na  to  their  graves.  Of  the  first  party  of  teachers  two 
only  remain,  bat  they  are  here  well  and  stionff,  and  woAiog  in  the 
TillagH  where  thay  were  placed  by  Mr,  Unrray  in  1873.  LoabAs 
of  Port  Moreiby,  and  Firi  of  Boera,  are  fine  epeoimena  of  onr  Sonth 
Sea  Island  teachers,  and  will  be  rernembered  in  the  fnture  Ustorj  of 
New  Goinem  M  two  of  the  most  honoured  pioneers  of  C%ri>tiHrity. 

When  I  left  New  Guinea,  at  the  end  of  1877,  thtra  seeOied  to  be 
bat  little  of  direct  result  for  the  suffering,  anxiety,  and  work  of  the 
prerloua  four  years.  Some  oUildren  had  learnt  to  read,  two  or  three 
of  the  chiefs  were  kindly  disposed  to  us,  and  one  professed  to  be  one 
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of  OS ;  hot  the  Truth  seemed  to  have  produced  but  little  eflfeot  upon 
the  people  as  a  whole.  It  wsa  only  to  the  eye  of  faith  that  l»i|tht 
rays  of  hope  were  visible. 

On  our  return,  In  April,  1881,  the  progress  of  the  last  three  jaui 
was  very  marked  and  tangible. 

A  new  church  was  the  first  thing  that  attracted  onr  notice.  ^S^$ 
engraving.)  It  la  not  a  very  handsome  or  beantifol  buildisg.  It 
tielongs  to  an  order  not  known  in  English  eedeaiaatioal  sir^taolnre. 
Bat  that  matters  little,  if  it  Is  reco^ised  by  Him  for  wbon  ^ory  it 
has  bees  bnilt.  A  good  congregation  often  meets  in  it,  altb«agh  lbs 
attendanoB  is  irregular  and  fluctuating.  A  school  is  held  in  it  twies 
every  di^  except  Satordi^.     A  goodly  number  of  ohildm  ran  read, 
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aod  some  an  quite  loamed  in  arithmetio  and  geography ;  they  ling 
▼eiy  Bweetly.  Little  native  girla  always  lead  the  flinging  at  all  the 
aerrioefl.  They  ling  some  of  Sanke/s  tnues  pretty  oorreotlyy  and 
<«Azt  tliou  weary,  art  thou  languid)"  with  great  flweetneM  and 
aoeuraoy* 

But  that  which  impreflsed  me  most  was  not  the  eongr^gationy  nor 
yet  the  singing,  but  the  prayers  of  some  of  the  natives  who  were 
called  upon  in  public  to  lead  in  prayer.  None  but  a  missionary  can 
fully  realise  what  it  is  to  hear  one  praying  to  the  true  Qud  whom  he 
had  imown  prcYiously  only  as  a  heathen.  There  are  seven  men  who 
can  lead  the  congregation  in  prayer  with  intelligence.  The  aptness 
of  w  their  language,  and  the  absence  of  formal  set  phrases  is  very 
■triking.  Tliey  have  been  brought  into  true  communion  with  God. 
There  are  others  who  conduct  family  prayers,  and  some  little  girls 
do  this  with  much  reverence  and  simplicity.  It  is  no  small  thing 
when  it  is  said  of  one  and  atK)ther  in  a  heathen  land,  "  Behold,  he 
prayeth." 

Among  the  Motu  tribe  We  haVe  now  six  teachers  and  principal 
stations.  Beginning  at  the  west,  Bodra  is  the  first  now  occupied, 
Lealea  and  Manumanu  being  temporarily  abandoned.  Pili  is  at  Boera. 
Tlien  comes  Fort  Moresby,  where  we  are  living,  and  where  Euatoka, 
the  Rarotooga  teacher,  has  been  since  the  beginning  of  the  mission. 
Pari  is  the  next  occupied :  Isaako,  a  good  earnest  Savage  Islander,  is 
there.  Next  comes  Tupuselei,  where  Nabota,  also  from  Savage 
Island,  has  his  home.  Ttiis,  with  the  two  next  villages  of  Kaile  and 
Kapakapa,  are  sea  villages,  built  in  deep  water,  a  la  yenice.  At  both 
of  these  we  have  countrymen  of  Nabota,  Joane,  and  Reboamo.  At 
none. of  these  stationa  is  there  anjf thing  like  the  progress  I  have 
spoken  ^  as  ibanilsst  Jiere ;  but  at  all  of  them  we  have  reason  to  be 
encouiagBd  and  bopefuL  The  influence  exerted  by  the  people  here  in 
becoming  honest  and  peaceful  is  very  great  It  was  some  time  before 
the  little  villages  of  Kaile  and  Kapakapa  could  feel  much  confidence 
in  coming  here,  and  Tupuseldi  had  the  memory  of  many  cruel  mas- 
sacres to  make  her  people  nervous  and  timid.  But  it  is  accepted 
now  as  afiiot,  that'Hanuapata  is  maino  apia — ^has  embraced  peace. 
Still  more  is  this  felt  onside  the  district  away  to  the  west,  where  the 
Motu  tribe  go  for  trade,  and  where  the  people  used  to  hide  their 
otnamenta  and  treasnies  when  they  saw  these  marauders  coming. 
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Bight  away,  as  far  as  Bald  Head  and  the  Aird  River,  in  the  Qnltf  the 
MotuaDS  go  in  their  shaky  oanoes  to  trade  for  sago  and  oanoes.  They 
stay  for  three  months,  generaUy,  and  so  are  well  known  in  the  Elema 
distriot.  This  year  the  oanoes  from  here  observe  the  Sabbath,  and 
have  morning  and  evening  prayers  on  board  their  vessels.  Eveiy 
Sunday  they  have  servioe  oonduoted  by  Roataeniy  the  first  baptised 
native  here.  All  the  week  long  he  is  going  about,  talking  with  the 
people,  whose  language  he  knows  thoroughly  well,  about  God  and 
Jesus  Ohristy  the  creation,  the  flood,  and  the  resurreotion.  In  this 
way  Port  Moresby  is  becoming  a  centre  of  light,  and  our  first  native 
Christians  are  beooming  real  missionaries  to  others. 

For  all  this  part  of  New  Guinea,  Port  Moresby  is  the  port  and 
centre.  There  is  no  harbour  anywhere  along  the  coast  to  compsrs 
with  it  for  accessibility  and  safety  in  all  weathers.  There  is  never  a 
week  but  some  strangers  are  here  either  from  inland  or  some  village 
along  the  coast.  Only  last  month  Mr.  Chalmers  received  much  kind« 
ness  at  Orokolo,  200  miles  from  here,  from  a  wild  heathen,  who 
introduced  himself  as  "  Mrs.  Lawes'  boy."  He  had  been  here  seven 
yean  ago,  and  we  had  shown  him  the  wonders  of  our  house,  and  been 
kind  to  him.  He  carried  back  to  his  distant  home  the  story  of  the 
white  man,  and  something,  perhaps,  of  the  God  of  whom  he  spoke, 
and  sought  opportunities  for  showing  kindness  to  any  white  men 
that  came  in  his  way. 

No  doubt  the  natural  poverty  and  barrenness  of  this  district  has 
much  to  do  with  its  extensive  knowledge  of  trade.with  other  places. 
It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  people  to  get  as  many  native  traden  as 
possible  to  their  port.    It  means  plenty  of  ooooa«nuts,  yams,  and  sago. 

We  have  reason  to  hope  that,  with  the  clearance  of  the  bush,  and 
increase  of  buildings,  <fec.,  the  climate  has  become  more  healthy,  fever 
less  frequent,  than  in  the  first  years  of  settlement.  Our  house  stands 
in  a  more  healthy  situation  than  the  former  one ;  it  is  on  a  little  hill 
about  100  feet  high,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  harbour,  while 
a  pretty  valley  at  the  back  gives  refreshing  variety. 

Whatever  may  be  the  future  of  New  Guinea  in  Christian  life,  in 
commerce,  or  scientific  discovery.  Port  Moresby  must  play  an  impor- 
tant  part,  as  having  the  best  harbour  and  being  the  most  important 
centre  on  this  coast ;  while,  as  the  birthplace  of  Christianity,  it 
claims  an  interest  in  the  thought  and  prayer  of  all  who  love  oar 
Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
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Visit  to  Aloma. 

Iffn.  Law6s,  Mr.  Chalmers,  and  I  went  to  Aloma  at  the  end  of 
November  last  The  particalar  object  of  our  going  was  to  open  two  new 
ohnrches  there.  It  is  about  100  miles  from  here  to  the  east,  and  j  ust 
beyond  Hula,  Kalo,  and  Kerepunu.  We  had  interesting  and  success- 
ful services  at  Aloma ;  met  the  chiefs  at  Kerepunu ;  and  had  a  large 
gathering  of  natives  and  chiefs  from  different  places  at  Hula.  We 
tried  to  bring  about  peace  between  different  hostile  tribes.  A  man 
from  Kalo  was  there.  We  had  a  long  talk  with  him,  and,  as  the  result, 
an  invitation  came  for  us  to  go  to  Kalo.  We  did  not  think  it  wise 
to  do  that ;  but  we  sent  word  that  we  would  wait  at  Hula  until  a 
certain  time,  to  receive  any  messengers  they  might  send.  Next  morn- 
ing we  heard  that  two  of  the  sons  of  Q'laipo  were  on  their  way. 
Quaipo,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  the  chief  who  instigated  the 
murder  of  the  teachers,  and  was  afterwards  killed  by  the  "  Wolverene.'' 
His  death  was  a  simple  act  of  justice,  and  was  looked  upon  as  such 
by  all  the  natives  round. 

His  sons  came  to  us.  They  were  dreadfully  frightened,  and  their 
wives  and  children  did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  them  coming. 
They  said  they  were  anxious  for  peace,  and  that  no  teacher  or  foreigner 
should  in  future  be  molested  by  them. 

We  explained  to  them  that  we  were  men  of  peace;  that  it  was  our 
chief  who  had  punished  the  murderers ;  and  that,  so  long  as  they 
respected  the  lives  of  foreigners,  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from  white 
men.  We  reminded  them  of  our  teaching  and  habit  of  life,  and 
assured  them  that  we  desired  only  their  welfare.  It  was  a  formal 
deputation,  and  they  brought  the  usual  peace-offering  of  betel  nuts. 
We  accepted  this,  and  gave  them  a  present  in  return.  They  went 
back  to  their  homes  with  lighter  hearts  than  they  camA,  We  were 
exceedingly  thankful  for  this  visit,  and  believe  that  it  augurs  well 
for  the  future  peace  and  safety  of  Kalo.  The  visit  of  the 
"  Wolverene "  has,  I  believe,  been  productive  only  of  good.  We 
were  very  anxious  about  it ;  but  the  commodoie  was  as  anxious  as 
we  that  justice  should  be  administered,  and  that  the  natives  may 
learn  to  distinguish  between  justice  and  revenge.  This  end  has,  I 
think,  been  gained. 

Engouragbhekts. 

Our  New  Year  began  very  auspiciously.     I  had  several  times 
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invited  any  who  wished  to  declare  themsetveB  Christ's  disciples  to 
come^oid  make  kaown  their  wish  to  the  teacher  and  onzselTeB.  On 
ChristnkBs  day  no  less  than  thfaiy  came— mostly  men  and  womeoi 
bnt  f^ome  quite  lads  and  girls.  Many  of  them  had  long  been  regular 
attendants  at  oqr  serrioes  and  schools.  After  conTerBation  with 
them^  and  oonsnltation  with  the  teacher,  we.  selected  twenty  of 
them  as  fit  subjects  for  baptism.  The  seven  bi^tised  last  year  were 
formed  into  a  church.  We  had  a  church  meetiDg  with  these,  and 
the  twenty  we  proposed  were  all  accepted. 

On  New  Year's  day  I  had  th^  joy  of  baptising  the  twenty,  and 
afterwards  of  sitting  down  at  the  table  of  our  Lord  with  the  first 
natives  of  New  Qubiea  who  have  thus  commemorated  His  death. 
Those  baptised  last  year  had  not  until  now  partaken  of  the  sacra- 
ment.^ Of  those  now  baptised  we  have  kept  some  back  tor  a  little 
from  thQ  sacrament,  until,  they  understand  it  better ;  but  all  have 
been  baptised  in  the  confidence  that  tl^^y  are  believers  in  Christ, 
His  true  disciples.  Mr.  Chalmers  presided  at  the  Communion  Serfjce. 
It  was  ft  solemn,  impressive  service,  but  to  none  so  much  so  as  to 
Mrs.  Lawes  and  myself.  We  could  not  forget  seven  years  befine, 
when  we  had  just  come  to  Port  Moresby,  and  in  doubt  and  darkness 
just  began  our  work.  ^'Wherefore  did  ye  doubt,  0  ye  of  little 
faith  f "  Need  I  ask  the  friends  of  the  Society  to  think  of,  and  pray 
for,  the  infant  church  at  Port  Moresby. 

We  had  a  large  congregation  in  the  afternoon,  in  which  many 
different  tribes  were  represented.  We  got  chiefii  from  eleven 
different  villsges  to  say  a  few  words.  Many  of  them  did  not  dan 
come  here  seven  years  ago;  they  represented  150  miles  of  coasi 
It  is  not  long  ago  that  this  place  was  a  dread  and  terror  to  the 
neighbourhood.  A  great  many  strangers  have  been  here  lately. 
Natives,  speaking  ten  different  lauguages,  have  been  here  already 
this  year.  If  these  take  nothing  else  back  with  them  but  the  stoiy 
of  peace,  and  the  fiMt  that  the  Motu  tribe  are  no  longer  pirates  and 
murderers,  good  will  result  firom  even  that. 

Native  CHBiSTiAir  Effort. 
A  large  number  of  trading  canoes  have  been  from  this  diatriot  oa 
an  expedition  for  sago  to  Elema,  the  district  west  of  Cape  Possessicwi 
They  and  their  fathers  before  them  have  gone  at  this  season,  except 
when  some  one  got  killed,  and  they  were  afraid  to  go..  For  fefprd 
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yean  now,  Bone  have  gone  from  liere.  But  tbia  year  aa  many  u  100 
mea  and  boys  weot  to  a  plooe  oallel  VailaU,  near  Orokolo  Bay,  1  SO 
miles  in  a  straight  Iloe  from  here.  One  of  the  men  baptised  by 
Mr.  Chalmers  last  year  went  with  them.  They  obserred  the  Sabbath 
all  the  time  they  were  at  Elema,  and  the  man  referred  to,  Ruataela, 
oondiicted  serrioe,  first  with  the  natives  from  here,  and  then  with 
the  Elema  people.  He  is  particularly  fond  of  the  etory  of  Noah, 
Kod  the  penple  liked  i*: ;  but  he  says,  when  he  told  them  about  the 
1  esurrectioi), "  they 
laughed." 

We  rejoice  that 
in  New  Guinea  the 
Qospel  has  been 
preached  by  a  New 
Guiuean.  Ruataela 
keoffs  as  much  as, 
and  is  in  everyway 
equal  to,  some  of 
the  first  teachers  in 
our  South  Sea  la- 
Und  Mission.  We 
hope  to  utilize  hio<, 
and  some  odiers 
from  among  these 
Grst  converts,  for 
teaching  in  some  of 

SHrSLDa,  TEMPLB  OBMAMBNTS,  CHARIta,  KTC,  FROM      the    Small     VlUsgeS 
ILBMA  DHTETCT.  ^^  her& 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  the  above  that  the  tide  hu  alto- 
gether turned,  and  that  this  place  Is  no  longer  heathen.  It  Is  6nly 
the  beginning ;  but  we  should  be  wanting  in  loyalty  to  Christ  if  we 
did  not  t»ke  these  first-fruits  aa  an  earnest  of  a  coming  harvest,  and 
be  enoeunged  by  them  to  make  more  vigorous  effort  that  the  whole 
of  New  Ouhiea  may  b«  won  for  Christ. 

[Id  a  letter  dated  Uaroh  20th,  two  months  later  than  the  above, 
Hr.  lAwes  writes : — "  Onr  work  oontinnea  to  be  enoonraging ; 
dnoe  my  January  letter  several  oaodidates  have  come  forward  for 
baptism,  and  the  attendance  at  schools  and  services  ia  good.!' — 
Editob  "  MiseioHaaT  Cbbomolx."] 
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II.— Sont^  |nbia — ^^aptbm  of  a  S^. 

Bt  th^  Bxv.  H.  J.  GoFFor,  o?  Yisuxjsxoram. 

ABAlPTISU  took  place  here  a  few  weeks  ago  whicli  ie,  I  tnist| 
another  indioation  of  CKkL's  blessing  with  us  in  our  work.  The 
young  man,  who  was  baptissed  on  Sunday^  October  23rd,  is  a  Sepoy, 
a  priyate  in  the  Native  In&ntiy  Regiment  at  this  station.  He  is  a 
Tamil  man,  and  only  understands  a  very  little  Telugu.  He  says  he 
first  heard  the  Gospel  from  street  preachers  in  Madras,  and  afterwards 
read  about  Jesus  and  the  true  way  of  salyation  in  Tamil  tracts  and 
books.  Here  in  Yizianagram  he  became  acquainted  with  our  Bible 
Society's  colporteur  Andrew,  who  was  formerly  a  Sepoy  himself  and 
speaks  Tamil  welL  Andrew  read  the  New  Testament  with  him,  and 
instructed  him  more  perfectly  in  the  way  of  the  Lord*  At  last  he 
resolved  to  put  off  no  longer  the  open  confession  of  his  faith  in  Jesus, 
and  one  day  came  with  his  new  friend,  the  colporteiur  and  evangelist, 
to  see  me  about  it  I  was  very  pleased  with  the  modest  yet  manly 
way  in  which  he  answered  the  questions  I  put  to  him.  Amongst 
other  things,  I  asked  him  whether  his  mother  and  brothers  would 
not  try  to  injure  him  if  he  became  a  Ohristian.  He  said  he  didn't 
fear  anything  they  might  do  ;  and  whatever  they  did,  he  would  bear 
it.  Having  made  arrangements  for  his  baptism  to  take  place  on  the 
succeeding  Sunday  morning,  we  had  prayer  together,  and  be  went 
away.  Although  I  had  made  all  possible  inquiries,  I  thought  it 
well  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  commanding  officer,  tell  him  what  was  about 
to  occur,  and  ask  him  what  he  knew  of  the  young  man's  character. 
Major  Macdougall  spoke  favourably  of  him,  and  examined  the 
Defaulters'  book  and  found  that  his  offence  sheet  was  a  clean  ond 
*'  Then  he  muH  be  a  good  boy,"  said  the  officer.  I  was  glad  to  get 
such  a  testimony  to  his  uniformly  good  behaviour,  and  feltoonfiimed 
in  the  resolution  I  had  taken  to  baptise  him.  On  the  Sunday 
morning  we  began  the  service  as  usual,  Bamalingam — or,  as  he  is 
now  called  according  to  his  own  wish,  Timothy— -sitting  in  our  midst, 
looking  quietly  happy.  Beyond  a  few  Sepoys  gathered  about  the 
door  of  our  little  chapel,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that  anything 
unusual  was  to  take  place.  As  I  was  reading  the  chapter,  however, 
[  saw  a  woman  enter  at  the  back.  It  was  Timothy's  mother.  A» 
soon  as  she  caught  sight  of  her  son  she  began^orying  and  lamentia^i 
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and  oalliDg  out  to  him  someihisg  in   Tamil*    This  noise  soon 
attraoted   the  attention  'of  people  outside,  and  the  ohapel  was 
presently  croirded  in  eveiy  part.    It  was  impossible  to  continue  the 
Bervioe,  so  I  went  to  speak  to  the  poor  woman  and  persuade  her  to 
go  away.    But  directly  she  saw  me  coming,  she  flung  herself  down 
on  the  floor  at  my  feet,  beating  the  ground  with  her  head  and  hands, 
and  crying  most  piteously.    Some  of  the  Sepoys  were  angrily  asking 
me  why  I  thus  interfered  with  them  and  their  religion,  and  would 
hardly  listen  to  anything  I  said.    I  was  debating  with  myself  what 
to  do  when  Timothy  arose  from  his  seat,  and,  with  an  ashy  face  and 
hard-set  lips,  said  in  Tamil  to  some  of  his  friends,  "  Have  I  not 
chosen  1    Why  can't  you  let  me  go  my  way  and  you  take  yours  T' 
Immediately  two  men  lifted  up  the  poor  woman  from  the  ground, 
and  bore  her  away  struggling  and  crying  down  the  road  to  her  house. 
After  this  we  went  on  with  the  service,  in  the  course  of  which  I  put 
a  few  questions  to  Timothy  before  the  assembled  crowd,  which  he 
quietly  answered,  and  then  I  baptised  him.    Afterwards  I  addressed 
the  people  in  Telogu,  and  Andrew  followed  in  Tamil,  and  we  con- 
cluded with  prayer.    Then  they  crowded  round  us,  asking  all  sorts 
of  questions,  and  trying  hard  to  make  us  believe  that  it  was  only 
because  he  hoped  to  gain  something  that  Timothy  had  thus  changed 
his  religion,  as  they  called  it.    We  answered  these  charges  as  beat 
we  could,  and  then  came  away,  the  people  quietly  dispersing.    I  was 
afraid  they  might  ofier  personal  violence  to  the  young  convert,  and; 
indeed,  I  heard  later  in  the  day  that  there  had  been  some  fighting  in 
the  Sepoys'  lines ;  but  when  I  went  out  to  see,  I  found  all  quiet    It 
transpired  afterwards  that  some  Boman  Catholic  had  been  beaten 
for  having,  it  was  said,  incited  this  young  man  to  become  a  Christian. 
Since  bis  baptism  Timothy  has  attended  our  services  as  opportunity 
offered,  and  showed  himself  eager  in  studying  the  Bible  and  Tamil 
books.    He  has  passed  through  no  small  trial  of  his  faith  and  stead- 
fastness    His  mother  considers  him  dead,  and  has,  I  am  told, 
performed  the  funeral  rites  for  her  lost  son ;  his  brothers  laugh  at 
and  annoy  him»  and  the  native  officers  regard  him  with  suspicion,  and 
will  lose  no  opportunity  of  getting  him  into  trouble  with  his  superiors, 
He  is  cut  ofi"  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  must  live  alone.    Some 
Mohammedans  applaud  the  step  he  has  taken,  and  a  few  Boman 
Catholic  Sepoys  show  him  a  little  sympathy,  but  almost  all  are 
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against  hioL  How  few  of  onr  friends  at  home  liaTS  to  eiidare  so 
much  for  the  sake  of  Jesus !  I  trast  >  Timothy  will  pro^ie  a  truly 
ooDTerted  man,  and  coutioue  to  witoess^a  good  confeesioa  amongsl 
his  wicked  and  idolatrous  comrades*  Already  his  boldaess  ia  thas 
coming  forward  is  bringing  forth  fruit.  A  spirit  of  inquiry  soems 
to  haye  sprung  up,  and  many  are  asking  questions  about  the  Bible 
and  Jesus  Christ  who  before  were  utterly  careless*  I  believe  there 
are  many  secret  disciples  scattered  about  in  this  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. May  the  Spirit  of  Qod  ome  to  them,  and  quicken,  theb  aanas 
of  jiin  and  of  the  greatneve  of  the.  redeeining^  work  of.tUe  Suviour* 
so  that  they  also  may  come  openly  f^nd  .c^iir^geon^ly  to  con&»a  Him 
before  all  men.  ;       ;   '_  J 

VIZAGAPATAM— HAY  TESTIMONIAL  ^MEETrNG. 


Tuesday,  the  28ih  ult,  was  a  grand  day  iu  Vizagai^tam.  .  Oii.tbit|  evejfiqg 
the  leading  members  of  the  Eiux)pean,  Eurasian,  and  Hindoo  communitiea 
assembled  in  hundreds  on  the  parade  ground^to  witness  the  preseiitation  of 
an  address  and  a  souvenir  to  the  Rev.  John  Hay,  M.  A»,  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean inhabitant  of  that  town,  who  is  about  taqoit  this  comitry,  prohaUy 
for  good.  The  following  address  was  read  on  the  occaaion,  And  J^Ir.  E$j 
was  presented  with  a  purse  containing  upwards  of  Rs.  1,000,  and  a  veiy 
handsome  ivory  envelope  case. 

To  THE  Reverend  John  Hay,  M.A., 
Missionary  of  the  London  Missionary  Society;  Yizagapatam. 

Reverend  akd  Dear  Sir, — We,  your  pupils  and  friends,  cannot  permit 
you  to  leave  us  without  expressing  our  respect  and  affection  for  yon.  Y<M 
came  to  tliis  country  in  the  year  *40,  and  took  charge  of  the  £aglt8h  schopi, 
which  had  been  established  by  the  Rev.  E.  Porter.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  other  school  for  native  youths,  and  a  little  reading,  >mting,  and  arithmetic, 
with  ability  to  speak  and  translate  a  few  sentences  into  very  broken  Engli^, 
was  all  that  most  aimed  at  and  considered  quite  sufficient  to  get  a  post  in 
the  outcherry  or  court ;  while  to  study  a  volume  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights' 
Entertainment"  was  to  complete  the  whole  course  of  English  education.  Bat 
through  the  measures  adopted  by  you  and  under  your  able  and  energetic 
management,  what  a  change  took  place.  In  lieu  of  old-fashioned  spelling- 
books,  vocabularies,  and  dialogues,  we  had  grammar,  geography,  histwy, 
mathematics,  elements  of  natural  philosophy,  and  mental  and  monl 
philosophy.  You  also  started  a  normal  class  for  training  teachers,  so  thst 
you  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated  both  the  Normal  School  and  the 
University. 

Several  of  your  pupils  have  held,  and  are  holding  with  credit,  h^  9xA 
refi^nsiblc  positions,  both  public  and  private,  in  different  ptztsofAe 
co^wtry ;  and  we  have  abundant  evidence  on  every  side  that  your  hb^ni^?^ 
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the  cause  of  education  have  given  an  iuipetuB  to  education  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Telugu  country.  The  difficulties  you  have  had  to  encounter  have 
been  many.  The  prejudices  of  caste,  the  suspicion  that  to  get  beyond  the 
rudiments  of  learning  was  to  run  the  risk  of  being  converted,  and  others 
scarcely  less  formidable,  have  all  been  met  and  overcome  by  your  indomit- 
able courage  and  persevezance.  We  may  here  mention  that  you  were  the 
first  person  in  India  to  establish  a  Sunday-school  in  connection  with  the  day- 
school,  attendance  at  which,  though  optional,  has  always  been  large.  In 
connection  with  the  school  you  published  several  elementary  books,  and 
thus  met  a  want  very  much  felt  in  those  days  when  suitable  books  were 
not  to  be  had.  Your  Manual  and  Elements  of  Grammar,  First  and  Second 
Instructors  in  English  and  Telugu,  have  proved  eminently  useful,  and  will 
long  be  remembered  and  valued  by  those  who  used  them.  But  your  labours 
as  an  author  have  not  been  confined  to  educatioDal  works.  The  higher 
cause  of  religion  has  also  engaged  your  pen.  To  your  controversial  works, 
published  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  demanded,  we  give  the  first  pl^C^  ; 
one  or  two  of  these  have  gained  a  European  reputation.  You  have  also 
written  a  good  number  of  tracts  and  eontributed  largely  to  the  religious 
periodicals  of  the  day,  particularly  to  the  Indian  Evangelical  Seview. 
Amongst  the  books  which  yoa  have  translated,  we  cannot  omit  to  mention 
the  ."Pilgrim's  Progress"  ;  bnt  the  crowning  work  of  your  life  which  will  per- 
petuate your  name  among  the  Telugu  people  is  your  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  especially  of  the  New  Testament,  a  tentative  edition  of  which  has 
already  been  printed.  In  spite  of  your  arduous  labours  as  an  educationist 
and  author,  you  have  devoted  not  a  littleportionof  your  time  to  evangelistic 
work  in  the  town  and  in  the  country.  On  Sundays  and  week-days  you 
made  it  a  point  of  duty  to  instruct  the  youths  of  the  school  in  the  Word  of 
God  ;  while  during  vacations  you  have  travelled  into  the  country  pro- 
claiming the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  Even  at  home  you  have  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  impressing  your  native  visitors  with  the  same 
truths.  Nor  have  your  labours  in  this  direction  been  unproductive  of 
great  good,  having  led  to  the  conversion  of  some  who  are  now  faithful  and 
zealous  disciples  of  the  great  Master.  As  pastor  of  the  English  congregation 
youhavepreached  Christ  crucified  to  four  generations — ^thegreat  grandparents 
of  the  present  generation  of  children  having  sat  under  your  ministiy.  Your 
labours  in  the  Sunday-school  and  elsewhere  have  gained  for  you  the  dis- 
tinction of  being  pre'eminenily  the  Friend  of  Youths  You  have  solaced  the 
aged,  been  always  ready  to  visit  the  sick,  the  afflicted,  and  the  dying.  Your 
hand  baa  ever  been  open  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  needy.  And 
yon  have  proclaimed  to  all  that  great  truth — ^truth  of  surpassing  interest 
and  magnitude — God  is  Love,  We  now  bid  you  farewelL  We  need  not  say  that 
we  regret  your  departure  from  our  midst — ^it  is  God's  wilL  We  beg  of  you 
to  accept  this  purse  and  keepsake.  And  may  the  Almighty  Father  give 
yoa  a  proeperoua  YoyB^  a  happy  re-union  with  your  beloved  family,  and 
renewed  health  and  strength  for  further  labours—"  Men  are  immortal  till 
their  work  is  done." — (From  the  "  Madras  Standard  "  of  March  Sth,) 
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HI.— |;jt  Mmm  of  €][mu. 

FOOT-BINDING. 
Bt  ihb  Rxv.  Jaub  Saslkb,  of  Auor. 

IF  yon  aak  &  CbinamaB  how  many  ohildmi  be  has,  hia  reply  may 
nupriaeyon.  You  had  the  impreouon  that  hia  &mlly  Qombered 
BOTeral,  be  only  mentions  one  or  tiro.  In  explanation  be  tells  you 
that  hia  boj/$  are  bo  many.  It  ia  that  -whom  he  reokona  cbildno. 
The  g^ls  are  left  out  of  account.    This  practice  of  ignoriog  and  ill- 
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treating  girla  is  quite  in  keeping  with  tbe  practice  of  foot-blndbg  or» 
more  properly,  foot-enuhing. 

Here  cornea  a  Chinese  girl  dreued  aa  we  bare  preTiooaly  deooribed. 
Why  is  her  g^t  so  slow  and  uncertain !  Is  she  a  nipple,  or  lame  t 
The  feet  are  tightly  bound  in  white  cotton  bandages — not  in  iron 
shoea,  aa  Is  sometlmea  supposed,  yet  the  feet  are  hindered  in  growth, 
and  forced  Into  an  unnatural  shape  as  effeotually^as  if  ao^Iion  shoe 
were  used.  This  binding  and  crushing  is  oommeaoed  wb«a  the  giil 
is  a  vety  few  years  dd,— say,  fire  or  six.  The  Idea  ia  that  the  foot  of 
the  child  should  be  forced  into  tbe  shape  of  tbe  lily>flower.    lUs  tiny 
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foot|  of  the  length  of  a  finger,  and  adorned  with  shoeg  of  red  doth, 
embroidered  with  silk^  and  having  sQyer  anklets  with  little  tinkling 
bellsi  is  considered  an  extraordinary  oharm.  In  reality,  it  is,  when 
nnoovered,  a  disfignrement  so  hideous  that  no  one  can  bear  the 
mangled  sight.  It  really  is  not  a  foot.  The  toes  are  crashed  up  into 
the  fleshy  part,  leaving  only  the  great  toe  and  the  heel  to  walk  upon ; 
above  this  a  thick  ugly  malformation,  and  the  ankle  part  strangely 
shrivelled. 

We  cannot  imagine  such  a  custom  ever  possible  in  a  country 
where  the  gentleness  and  kindness  of  true  religion  prevail.  It  is  a 
brand  on  heathenism,  that  it  can  coolly  countenance  a  practice  which 
wantonly  causes  chronic  suffering  to  great  multitudes  of  helpless 
little  creatures  all  the  time  that  the  foot  should  be  growing,  and 
thus  embitters  and  darkens  the  spring-time  of  child-life.  The  pain 
suffered  by  these  Chinese  girls  is  less  acute  than  would  be  felt  if  our 
daughters  were  similarly  treated  (because  they  do  not  feel  pain  as 
we  do),  yet  at  times  it  seems  to  be  little  less  than  torture,  caushig 
them  to  moan  and  cxy  by  day  and  by  night.  But  such  is  the 
infatuation  on  the  question,  that  when  a  mother  is  pleaded  with  to 
bhid  more  easily,  she  will  exert  herself  with  the  greater  energy.  We 
have  also  known  of  children  who  have  become  possessed  of  sympathy 
with  their  mother's  concern  about  the  success  of  their  future  life, 
and  also  wishing  to  be  like  their  companions,  that  they  have  asked 
for  the  binding  to  be  carried  on.  Here,  again,  we  see  the  brand  of 
heathenism,  which  can  subordinate  woman  to  the  position  of  a  toy, 
so  that  vanity  and  folly  are  encouraged  in  the  mind  of  mother  and 
daughter,  and,  indeed,  in  all  concerned  in  the  history  of  the  girl. 
So  rooted  has  the  fashion  become,  that  it  is  a  badge  of  respectability, 
large  feet  being  the  mark  of  women  without  position  and  character. 
The  brand  of  heathenism  is  yet  further  seen  in  the  injuiy  to 
health  caused.  Charles  Eingsley,  in  one  of  his  papers,  shows  that 
it  is  not  so  very  long  since  the  benefits  of  science,  by  which  we  learn 
how  to  prevent  and  cure  disease,  tbc,  have  been  understood  in  this 
country.  However,  he  shows  that  we  have  learned  much  during  the 
last  200  years,  and  that  it  all  comes  of  recognising  that  we  must 
obey  nature,  in  order  to  receive  her  benefits.  The  Chinese  have 
remained  in  the  ignorance  of  the  dark  ages  on  these  matters,  and  one 
deplorable  proof  is  the  foot-crushing  (directly  against  naftire)  of 
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which  we  speak.  Imagine  the  iojarjto  health  if  the  raepectafale 
^1b  of  England  were  thus  cramped !  We  hare  even  heard  of  eaaei^ 
where  the  binding  was  oommenoed  too  late,  of  flie  foot  beoomiiig 
diseased,  and  aotuallj  rotting  off.  Even  snpposilig  that  the  eiMi  ef 
gravest  injnry  to  health  and  life  are  few,  yet  It  eamiot  be  doubled 
that  much  of  the  difficulty  in  houseworki  and  consequent  protocaUott 
and  quarrelling,  are  largely  attributable  to  this  etil  custom.  The 
Chinese  are  naturally  a  most  industrious  people,  and  liable  to  ehaft 
the  more  under  anything  which  hinders  theifaetititieB.  IsHnotstiiage 
that  heathenism  should  gain  such  power  over  the  stfong  tendenej  of 
the  Chinese  to  allow  nothhig  that  Is  against  their  interest  9 

In  a  previous  paper  we  saw  how  valiantly  Christianity  eame 
forward  to  save  the  girls  who  were  to  be  mnrderad  at  biftb. 
With  equal  determination,  unions  and  persevetaneei  the  Spirit  of 
Cluist  has  exerted  His  gracious  influenoe  against  the  cmelty,  teBjf 
and  injury  to  health  of  ibot-orushing ;  and  the  agitation  <m  the  part 
of  the  missionaries  against  this  evil  custom  has  now  been  in  foiee 
for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  felt  that,  in  addition  to  all  tfaa  bleasi^gi 
of  pure  benevolenoe,  we  may  noir — even  as  in  the  time  of  tho  Lort 
and  His  apostles— point  to  the  physical  benefits  of  tiie  tnilh  as 
**  rigns  for  unbelievers."  The  importance  of  the  worit  of  uplifting 
and  redeeming  women  will  not  be  reoognised  in  a  moment,  bnt  wiB 
appear  to  more  and  more  advantage  as  time  goes  on*  Already,  at 
Amqy,  we  have  been  seeing  the  second  generation  of  CiiHatlaaa 
rising  up.  Thns  there  oan  be  inoreased  attention  paid  to 
social  question  as  that  under  oonsideration,  while  the  growing 
bers  of  the  Christians  encoursge  the  hope  that  they  may  bo  aUe  to 
create  sneh  a  poirerfnl  moral  opinion  as  to  hold  their  own  agalit 
the  foroes  of  the  heathen. 

Tho  agitation  against  fbot-orushisg  is  earried  on  by  pabUo  dii^ 
0O86k>nS|  lecturesi  honse-to-house  visitation^  and  dae  iastatntion  sf 
m  system  of  pledgee. 

The  effinrt  to  put  it  down  had  not  long  been  eommeneed  beibn  we 
diSDovered  that  it  was  not  enough  to  deal  with  patents,  bnt  dse 
young  men  must  be  indnded.  In  ease  they  wontd  not  agne  le 
marry  women  with  natnral  feet,  a  serious  difficulty  woidd  rsmiiB* 
Liat  they  should  excuse  themselves  by  piofiwlug  to  leave  the 
responsibility  with  their  parents,  it  was  needftil  that  intsnCag 
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pftrent»jn*lair  Bhoiild  agpwe  to  rooeive  a  nitand-Cooted  girl  as  their 
daughter-in-law. 

Theee,  and  many  other  matters^  hare  been  dealt  with  in  the  aboye- 
mentioned  plans.  Not  to  speak  of  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries, 
we  may  briefly  refer  to  the  lectilres  of  the  native  ministers,  speeches 
of  laymen,  Ac  I  eannot  donbt  that  if  these  were  translated  into 
English  they  would  be  read  with  great  interest.  They  approached 
the  subjeot  from  all  sides,  and  dealt  with  it  in  every  kind  of  style. 
One  speaker  went  round  the  world,  and  reviewed  the  absurdities  in 
social  onstoms,  thereby  to  awaken  interest,  intelligence,  and  resolution 
on  the  question  in  band ;  another  referred  to  scenes  happening  at  a 
time  of  rebellion  and  house-burning,  showing  what  an  absurd  figure 
was  oat  by  poor,  helpless  women  trying  to  escape.  Sometimes  the 
style  would  be  more  grave  than  gay,  and  then  the  immorality  of  the 
Mbjeet  would  be  reviewed.  So  excellent  were  these  lectures,  that  it 
was  decided  to  print  and  circulate  them  as  tracts. 

It  must  not  be  imagined  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  effect 
A  ehange  of  this  kind.  Elderly  women  must  be  won.  But  they 
hsve  never  learned  their  responsibility  in  view  of  such  a  social 
question.  Their  minds  have  been  neglected,  and,  when  called  to 
take  a  leading  position  in  the  matter,  they  exhibit  the  ignorance 
and  bmtishness  shown  in  some  degree  by  the  neglected  women  of 
Britain.  The  amazing  power  of  custom  over  them  is  shown  more 
aeriously  than  we  had  anticipated.  And  yet  more  alarming  stUi 
eomes  out  the  very  went  element  of  heathenism — an  utter  want  of 
moral  oouiage,  shown  in  abject  weakness  of  nndervtanding  and  prin- 
ciple^ and  a  shrinking  fear  of  oonsequenees.  They  have  had  to  be 
veaaoned  with  la  solemnity  and  earnestness.  All  possible  moral  and 
sf^iritnal  pressnre  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them.  Their  fears  lest 
their  daughters  should  never  bo  married  have  to  be  allayed ;  and 
oipnses  ooBoeming  the  wishes  of  their  daughters  dealt  witli* 

Like  every  other  part  of  our  work,  the  matter  has  also  been 
•amestly  prayed  over. 

I  cannot  say  exactly  how  many  parentSi  parent»-in-law,  and  young 
men  have  signed  the  pledge.  Perhaps  we  may  estimate  a  hundred 
in  alli  in  connection  with  the  three  missions  of  Amoy.  If  we  con- 
aider  that  each  of  these  may  in  time  represent  a  family,  it  will  be 
aeon  that  there  is  cause  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 
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IN  the  month  of  Jannazy  lastj  the  Jdhn  WilUamt  reached  Sydney 
on  the  oompletion  of  her  annual  aeries  of  Toyagea,  having  on 
board  eight  native  teachers  with  their  respeotiTe  wives,  desthied  for 
the  mission  in  Naw  Guinia.  Five  of  these  teadhen  had  pnrsoed  their 
studies  in  the  Society's  Institution  at  Barotonga,  and  three  in  that  at 
Baiatea.  It  having  been  determined  that  they  should  continue 
voyage  in  the  mission  ship,  a  detention  in  Sydney  of  some  eight 
during  the  repairs  of  the  vessel  was  necessary;  and  while  sojonmiog 
there  much  interest  was  created  among  the  ohurohesy  both  on  behalf 
of  themselves  and  thefar  destined  work.  On  the  John  Williami  belog 
again  ready  for  sea,  a  public  valedictory  service  was  held  in  the 
school-room  of  the  Pitt  Street  Congregational  Church,  at  which  it 
was  stated  that  a  friend  in  Sydney  liad  presented  each  of  the  teabhecs 
with  a  set  of  carpenter's  tools,  and  that  they  would  carry  with  them 
500  copies  of  a  portion  of  Mark's  Gospel  in  the  New  Gnfaiea 
language  Tlie  vessel  set  sail  for  Port  Moresby  on  the  SSrd 
Mardi,  having  also  as  passengers  the  Bev.  A.  W.  Murray  and 
Miss  Boyle^  the  latter  acting  as  interpreter.  Oar  fbmtis* 
piece  represents  the  group  of  teachers,  and  is  from  a  photo- 
graph taken  on  board  the  vessel.  "It  was  an  interesting  sight 
the  morning  they  left,"  writes  tiie  Bev.  J.  P.  SuimnLAHD,  ^to 
see  them  all  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  John  WilUam$  weeping  as 
they  parted  from  their  fUends,  who  had  shown  them  great  klndnew 
during  thefar  sojourn  in  Sydnqr  ,*  and  one  of  the  teachers,  Tom,  stood 
on  the  long  boat  and  addressed  the  friends  who  had  assembled  to  say 
farewell  to  them.  His  words  were  interpreted  to  those  standing  on 
the  wharf.  They  were  as  fbllows: — 'Friends,  the  hour  has  come  ibf 
us  to  leave  yon.  We  thank  you  all,  fathers,  mothers,  yonng  men, 
and  maidens,  for  all  your  great  kindness  to  ns  during  our  stay  in 
Sydney.  We  shall  never  forget  you.  Ton  pray  for  ns ;  we  wOl 
pray  for  you.  Wo  are  going  to  a  dark  land  with  the  Ught 
of  God's  Word.  He  can  make  it  sUne  into  the  hearts  of  the  people 
hi  New  Guinea  as  He  has  made  it  shine  in  us.  Our  woric  is  dlfficoli 
God  can  take  care  of  us— -we  are  not  afiraid.  And  mayGod  bless  yoa 
all  with  His  love  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ' " 
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Bt  THX  Rxv.  K  Stobbow. 

THE  River  Time  is  ever  oasting  iaio  the  ooean  of  oblivion  much 
that  is  preoieiu.  Let  us  attempt  to  rescue,  at  least  for  a 
little  while,  a  few  particulars  respecting  one  who,  to  a  very  unusual 
degree,  won  the  love  and  admiration  of  almost  all  who  knew  him. 

Shortly  after  reaching  Calcutta,  early  hi  1848, 1  had  charge  for 
several  months  of  Union  Ohapd,  in  the  absence  of  its  minister. 
Dr.  Boaz.  Intercourse  with  the  older  members  of  the  church  soon 
made  me  iSunlliar  with  the  name  and  ikme  of  Henry  Townley.  He 
had  formed  the  church,  and  was  its  first  pastor.  Through  his 
exertions  Union  Chapel  had  been  built  and  paid  for— a  structure 
which  Bishop  Heber  pronounced  to  be  the  most  elegant  and  best 
suited  to  the  cUmate  of  any  place  of  worship  in  India.  That  which 
impressed  me  was  not  only  the  gratitude  with  which  his  work  was 
regarded,  but  the  love  and  respect  which  were  cherished  for  himself. 
His  sayings  were  conUnually  repeated,  and  his  memory  cherished 
with  unqualified  admiration  and  affection.  This  impressed  me  the 
more,  since  he  had  been  with  them  but  six  years.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  had  passed  since  they  had  seen  him,  and  in  the  interval 
they  had  been  Ikvoured  with  the  ministry  of  Mr.  James  Hill,  the  most 
eloquent  preacher  Calcutta  has  ever  known,  and  Dr.  Boaz,  a  good 
preacher  and  a  much-loved  man.  Thus  fragrant,  vital  and  fruitful, 
is  the  life  of  a  man  who  to  great  natural  amiability  and  educated 
intelligence  adds  undoubted  consecration  to  Christ. 

In  1810,  Henry  Townley,  then  a  young  man  twenty-six  years  of 
age,  was  a  proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons,  London,  in  partnership  with 
his  fkther,  and  his  brothers  Oeorge  and  Charles.  They  were  of  good 
descent,  moving  in  the  best  society,  and  hi  receipt  of  £10,000  a 
year.  They  were  hrreligious,  and  Henry  was  practically  an  infidel, 
having  become  so  through  reading  Hume's  Essays,  and  the  com- 
panionship of  gay,  philosophical  sceptics.  He  was  then  threatened  with 
pulmonary  disease,  and  supposed  that  he  had  but  a  few  months  to 
live.  The  fear  of  death  seldom  leads  to  conversion,  but  it  did  to  his. 
Dissatisbotion  with  his  own  life  and  opinions  led  him  to  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  and  then  came  not  only 
intellectual  belief,  but  the  consecration  of  his  entire  nature  to  God. 
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His  distress  of  mlxul  was  gre^tj  ni^d  1^  ^d  iu»t  ia  tha  oirole  of  his 
acqaaintanoe  a  single  religious  person  to  assist  Mm  toward  right. 
After  muoh  mental  coDfliot  it  came  thus.  He  was  looking  on  Kack- 
friars  Bridge  at  the  setting  soDi  on  a  bright,  calm  evening  aad 
prayed  that  the  Sun  of  Eighteousne^  might  shine  on  his  dark,  per- 
plexed state,  and  immediately  the  answer  came  in  the  meltiqg  of  his 
soul  toward  Qod  and  the  possession  of  unspeakable  peace. 

His  couTersion  was  the  Diyine  leayen  which  wrought  effeotually  in 
the  family.  The  mothcTi  at  sixty-three,  and  at  least  three  brotherly 
George,  Robert,  and  Charles,  were  led  to  Christ.  The  latter,  along  witk 
Henry,  shortly  after,  resolved  to  abandon  their  lucrative  profeealoQ 
for  the  ministry — ^not  in  the  church  of  their  ancestors,  where  other 
honours  might  have  been  gained,  but  among  Nonconformists.  Both 
had  received  a  liberal  education,  and  Cliarles  had  been  trained  at 
Oxford ;  but  they  now  entered  Hoxton  Academy,  and,  whilst  then^ 
gave  many  indications  of  the  zeal  which  characterised  them  all 
through  life.  One  amusing  instance  of  this  may  be  given.  During 
their  vacations  they  went  from  house  to  house  in  eveiy  viUage  around 
Bam^gate,  speaking  to  the  people,  and  leaving  books  or  tracts  at  tlie 
abodes  of  all  the  poor. 

On  one  of  these  occasions  they  went  with  the  Rev.  Cliarlee  Hastooi 
of  Hertford,  to  preach  in  the  open-air  at  Manston,  One  of  the  ICsgis- 
trates  of  Ramsgate  came  to  the  spot,  and,  in  an  angry  tone,  said  to 
the  Rev.  George  Townsend,  who  was  assisting  in  ff^e  service,  "  Toa 
have  no  business  to  act  in  this  turbulent  way ;  you  are  qrsating  a 
riot.  I  shall  read  the  Riot  Act,  and  then  proceed  at  your  periL" 
"  Sir/'  said  the  f^ged  and  venerable  pastor,  "  there  vaa  no  riot  tOl 
you  came."  The  Act  was  read,  and  M|r.  MsstcHi  ascended  the  box  of 
}fi,  Townley's  carriage— which  served  as  a  pulpit — and  told  tin 
people  that  the  Riot  Act  allowed  an  hour  for  dispersion.  A  sennoo 
was  preached,  and  prayer  offered,  and  the  whole  service  was  oondaded 
within  the  hour.  The  people  then  quietly  moved  away,  no  that  the 
worthy  magistrate  was  able  only  to  read — an  Ac^  for  the  annoyanoe 
of  the  young  Townleys,  who  were  said  by  many,  both  in  Bamflgits 
and  London,  to  have  gone  mad. 

Dr.  Charles  Townley  resolved  to  make  Ireland  the  aphsre  of  Uf 
ministry ;  his  brother  chose  India,  But  two  veiy  ftMrmidab}e  ohfMn 
stood  in  his  way— the  disapproval  of  his  friends^  and  the  verdict  rf 
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Sir  Thomas  Grajt  the  fiunilj  physician.  The  latter  stated  that  his 
pre-disposition  to  fsTer  made  his  death  a  most  likely  event  if  ht 
Tentared  to  go.  His  mother,  armed  with  the  opinion  of  the  excelleQt 
Rev.  Geoige  Townsend,  that  it  was  a  mistake  for  a  young  man  who 
had  Buoh  prospects  of  usefulness  before  him  as  the  pastorate  of 
Paddington  chapel  oEdtei  to  become  a  missionaryi  and  wrong  on  the 
part  of  the  Directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  send  him| 
came  from  Bamsgate  to  London  with  documents  and  arguments  with 
which  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  She  used  these,  with  all  the 
tone  and  ingenuity  of  a  Tery  dever  and  accomplished  woman,  in  vain, 
and  then  left  him.  Next  morning,  to  his  deep  joy  and  satisfactioui 
ahe  said  to  him :  "  It  is  as  certainly  the  will  of  God  that  you  should 
go  to  Calcutta,  as  if  an  angel  came  from  heaven  to  tell  you  so ;  for  had 
it  been  otherwise,  you  had  never  endured  the  test  of  yesterday,  but 
would  have  given  up  the  design.    Go,  and  the  Lord  be  with  you." 

Will  the  reader  mark  thisi  He  broke  through  four  distinct 
obstacles  which  lay  in  his  path — an  ample  fortune,  the  entreaties  of 
friends,  a  physician's  adverse  opinion,  and  fine  prospects  of  useful- 
ness. It  is  not  easy  always  to  discriminate  between  obstinacy  and 
firmness,  rashness  and  courage ;  but  in  his  determination  Henry 
Townley  was  right,  and  noble  as  well  as  right.  Each  single  obstacle 
which  he,  when  they  were  combined,  so  triumphed  over,  keeps  many 
a  young  man  from  this  grandest  and  divinest  of  all  callings.  Ovr 
errors  in  this  matter  in  the  present  day  lie,  not  on  the  side  of 
heroism,  but  of  prudence. 

How  indefatigably  he  laboured,  and  how  holily  he  lived  in  Cal- 
cutta, from  1816  to  1822,  cannot  now  be  told.  The  beautiful  and 
spadous  chapel  he  built  there — the  best  even  to  this  day  the  London 
Missionary  Society  has  in  all  Indi^i — is  the  visible  memorial  of  his 
eeal  and  liberality.  But  the  fact  that  he  derived  no  income  from 
the  Society  he  so  well  served,  during  the  six  years  he  and  Mrs. 
Townley  were  there,  is  worthy  of  distinct  notice.  Thus,  too,  it  waa 
for  even  a  longer  period  with  a  coadjutor  of  his,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Piflfard.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  such  consecration  and  liberality 
on  the  part  of  young  men  of  wealth  and  ability  is  now  so  rare  among 
US,  thought  not  infrequent  in  the  history  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Are  there  none  to  follow  sucl^  noble  examples,  or  to  bear 
the  sole  cost  of  some  one  to  represent  them  in  this  widest,  most 
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destitute,  and  imohriatian  of  all  spheres  1  The  number  of  Noncon- 
formists who  are  rich  enough  to  do  this  is  ten  times  as  great  as  it 
was  sixty  years  ago. 

How  Mr.  Townley  serred  the  Missionary  Society  for  Sts  yean 
after  his  return,  by  his  sermons  and  speeches ;  how  he  settled  in 
London,  built  Bishopsgate  Street  Ohapel,  and  was  the  belored 
pastor  of  a  church  for  twenty-two  years ;  how  holy  and  beautiful  was 
his  retired  life,  until  he  entered  into  rest  in  August,  1861,  need  not 
be  told ;  but  a  few  scattered  incidents  will  indicate  what  manner  of 
man  he  was,  and  perhaps  suggest  some  useful  lessons,  in  these  days 
of  compromise  and  self-indulgence. 

When  a  young  man  he  was  an  enthusiastic  Freemason ;  but  after 
his  conyersion  he  finally  severed  his  oonnection  with  the  brother- 
hood,  remarking  that  "  he  did  not  see  how  a  true  Christian  could  be  a 
Freemason."  He  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  played  the  Tiolin, 
not  only  with  considerable  skill,  but  greatly  to  his  own  delectation.  For 
his  own  instrument  he  gave  X120.    But  when  his  purpose  was  fixed 
to  enter  the  ministry,  he  deliberately  laid  it  aside,  and  never  toudied 
it  as  long  as  he  lived.    He  did  not  judge  it  wrong  to  play,  but  he 
suspected  that  an  innocent  amusement  might  become  a  snare  to  him- 
self and  a  danger  to  others ;  for  if,  said  he,  "  the  shepherd  fiddles,  the 
flock  will  take  license  to  dance."    The  violin,  I  believe,  was  sab- 
sequently  sold  for  ^£80,  which  was  given  to  the  Bible  Society  in  some 
special  emergency,  and  at  the  same  time  Mrs.  Townley  sold  bar 
jewels  for  the  same  reason. 

His  early  scepticism  led  him  all  through  life  to  watch  intently  the 
currents  of  infidel  opinion,  and  in  his  old  age  he  held  a  public  die* 
cussion  with  Mr.  George  Jacob  Holyoak,  which,  at  the  time,  exoited 
much  attention.  At  its  close  Mr.  Holyoak  observed  that  the  temper 
and  Christian  courtesy  of  Mr.  Townley  had  affected  him  more  power 
fully  than  all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  Christianity  he  had  ever 
listened  to. 

The  secret  of  the  strength  and  beauty  of  his  character  lay  in  his 
holiness.  Religion  made  him  essentially  happy  in  himself,  and  most 
winning  and  estimable  to  others.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  Sugden,  says : 
"  I  never  heard  a  wrong  word  escape  his  lips,  and  if  there  was  soy 
backbiting  going  on,  he  would  say  *  Selah,'  meaning,  as  it  does  In  the 
Psalms, '  change  the  note  or  tune.'  He  considered  the  word '  saorifiee ' 
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ought  to  have  no  place  in  a  Christian's  Tooabalarj,  and  haUtaallj, 
in  the  distribation  of  his  money,  aoted  on  the  principle — '  not  how 
much  must  I  giye,  but  how  much  may  I  give.' "  The  foUowiog  very 
brief  extracts  from  Dr.  AUon's  funeral  sermon  show  how  he  was 
regarded  by  one  who  knew  him  well,  besides  showing  that  his  death 
was  the  fitting  corollary  of  his  beautiful  life  :— ''  He  was  mighty  in 
the  Scriptures ;  the  Bible  was  his  almost  hourly  companion."  "  I 
have  often  in  his  presence  felt  humbled  and  awed  at  his  manifest 
sanctity  and  consecration.''  She  who  knew  him  best  affirms  her 
bdief  that  he  never  lived  five  minutes  without  prayer."  ''His 
liberality  was  unbounded."  "  I  never  knew  a  saintlier  life.  I  never 
knew  a  more  triumphant  death."  He  said  to  Mr.  Binney :  "  The 
doctor  tells  me  that  I  may  live  perhaps  two  months,  but  he  thinks 
that  perhaps  in  less  than  two  months  I  may  die.  I  can  hardly 
believe  it ;  it  fills  me  with  joy  ! "  '<  My  body,"  said  he, ''  is  full  of 
pain ;  my  soul  is  full  of  glory."  ''  I  am  full  of  happiness  to  the  brim." 
"  My  experience  is  so  full  and  so  glorious  that  I  cannot  express  it." 

Surely  such  a  form  of  life  is  best  worth  living,  because  of  its 
undoubted  nobleness  and  saintliness ;  because  of  the  satisfaction  it 
brings  to  him  who  has  courage  and  grace  sufficient  to  lead  it; 
because  of  the  pleasure  it  gives  to  all  who  see  it,  and  remember  it — 
as  many  do  this  one — years  after  its  dose;  and  because  of  that 
**  exceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory,"  which  awaits  the  purest 
and  best  of  God's  servants,  and  which  now  and  then,  as  in  this  case, 
fill  even  the  chamber  of  death  with  glory  and  beauty. 

VI.— Itifos  of  oi|er  2G9orfeers. 

THE  Jnne  magazines  of  other  societies,  like  the  Chronicle,  are 
chiefly  occupiea  with  reports  of  the  May  anniverBaries.  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  May  meetings  are  much  less  attractive  than  in 
former  days.  If  this  is  the  case,  the  cause  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
quality  of  the  speeches  delivered.  Rarely  has  it  been  our  lot  to  read  finer 
specimens  of  what  missionary  addresses  should  be  than  some  of  the 
speeches  delivered  at  the  anniversary  meetings  of  the  Baptist,  the  Church, 
and  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Societies.  And  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
speakers  was  evidently  caught  by  their  hearers,  for  it  has  produced  practical 
results  of  a  very  striking  kind. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  'commenced  the  year  with  a  deficiency 
of  nearly  ^£7,000,  but  within  a  month  after  the  annual  meeting  about  ^£4,000 
of  this  amount  had  been  raised  by  special  contributions,  of  which  upwards 
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of  j£l,000  came  from  Bristol.    And  a  determination  ha^been  airired  at  to 
increase  at  once  the  ordinary  income  of  the  Society. 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  was  in  a  still  more  anxious  condition. 
The  year  1880  closed  with  a  debt  of  ^£38,000,  and  a  further  liability  iras 
incurred  last  year.  Yet,  by  a  determined  effort,  the  whole  sum  has  been 
raised,  the  final  £8,000  being  contributed  at  two  meeting?. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  has  been  so  greatly  bittsed  in  its  wuk 
that  even  its  princely  income  of  £200,000  is  insufficient  for  its  growing 
needs.  Not  content  with  asking  its  friends  for  some  trifling  increase  in 
their  contributions,  a  bold  and  noble  proposal  has  been  made  to  obtain,  if 
possible,  half  as  much  more.  Now,  as  of  old,  the  Master^  words  are  true, 
"  According  to  your  faith  be  it  unto  yott,^^  It  wiU  be  surprising  if  the  appeal 
to  which  the  Rev.  £.  H;  Bickersteth's  name  is  attached  does  not  prodmce  a 
response  which  will  amply  reward  the  large  expectations  of  the  committee. 

The  committee  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  have  reported  to  the 
General  Assembly  the  largest  sum  ever  raised  in  Scotland  and  the  mission 
fields  in  connection  with  that  Church  for  the  work  of  the  Church  abroad. 
The  amount  contributed  for  foreign  missions  to  heathens  and  Mohammedans 
last  year  was  ;£66,533.  The  same  committee  report. that  they  ''find 
marked  evidence  of  the  Spirit  working  with  the  missionaries,  native  and 
Scottish.  So  many  as  486  adult  converts  were  baptized  or  admitted  on 
profession,  and  448  children  were  baptized.  The  nuinber  of  boys  and 
young  men  alone  who  received  Bible  education  in  six  colleges  and  229 
schools  was  upwards  of  14,000,  and  of  these  585  were  Indian  univ«nitjr 
undergraduates.  In  fees  and  congregational  offerings  the  natives  them- 
selves contributed  ;£  10,375,  while  for  the  purely  secular  part  of  the 
instruction  the  State  gave  ^£9,836  as  grants-in-aid.  There  were  2,472  com- 
municants in  thirty-seven  native  congregations.  At  the  twenty-five 
principal  and  114  bi'anch  stations  there  were  526  Christian  labooreiS)  of 
whom  forty-nine  were  ordained  and  eleven  were  nledical  nuaaionarie^ 
besides  the  large  staff  of  the  invaluable  Ladies*  Society  for  Female 
Education." 

The  mission  of  the  American  Board  to  Bih6,  in  West  Central  Africa,  has 
been  hindered  from  reaching  its  destination  by  many  obstadefl^  not  the 
least  being  the  evil  conduct  of  certain  Portuguese  traders.  The  extorticnate 
and  unprincipled  action  of  these  men  has  made  the  King  of  Bihtf  decline  to 
have  anything  further  to  do  with  white  men.  Until  this  prejudice  has 
been  removed,  the  missionary  party  will  find  setUement  in  his  coontry 
dangerous,  if  not  impossible.  They  have  established  themselves  at 
Bailunda,  and  have  already  commenced  a  schooL  The  climate  seems  to  be 
healthy,  except  during  the  rainy  seascm. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Bagster  from  congestion  of  the  biain 
brought  on  by  malaria  is  a  very  heavy  trial  to  the  mission  in  Bailnnda 
Mr.  Bagster  was  a  grandson  of  Samuel  Bagster,  the  head  of  the  well-known 
firm  of  Bible  publishers.  "  From  early  youth  he  had  the  thought  of  serving 
Ood  as  a  missionary  in  Africa.  This  thought,  as  he  said,  was  the  icsolt  of 
his  Christian  training  as  a  child.     In  1866,  when  nineteen  years  old,  be 
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came  to  Canada,  but  after  one  yeai*  returned  to  England,  T^here  he  made 
public  confession  of  Christ  as  his  Saviour.  In  1872  he  came  again  to 
Canada,  vith  the  express  purpose  of  making  a  fortime  which  should  enable 
him  to  go  as  a  missionary  to  Africa  at  his  own  charges.  Finding  the 
fortune  did  not  come  there,  he  went  to  California  in  1873.  His  education, 
which  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  desultory,  embracing  English  studiest 
French  and  Latin,  farming  and  civil  engineering,  was  carried  on  in 
California  in  the  hardy  life  at  the  mines. 

^  Time  went  on,  and  still  the  missionary  fortune  was  not  made,  so  that 
Mr.  Bagster  was  led  to  consider  the  fact  that  there  were  societies  seeking 
for  young  men,  and  ready  to  support  them  as  missionaries.  He  dropped 
secular  work,  took  two  years  of  study  at  the  Pacific  Theological  Seminary, 
offered  himself  to  the  American  Board,  and  was  ordained  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational church  in  Oakland,  CaL,  June  9th,  1880.  On  the  7th  of 
August,  1880,  he  sailed  from  New  York  for  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  He 
was  now  tiiirty-two  years  of  age.  In  his  letter  of  application  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  missionary,  he  wrote :  *  My  present  qualifications  for  the  work 
are  but  slight  so  far  as  theological  studies  ore  concerned,  but  of  late  I  have 
had  it  laid  upon  me  to  write  and  apply  for  a  position  as  assistant  or  helper, 
because  I  think  that  time,  precious  time,  is  passing.  I  have  seen  much  of 
life,  and  I  can  adapt  myself  to  any  of  the  ordinary  work  of  a  rough  frontier 
life.  I  have  been  considered  a  successful  overseer  of  workmen,  can  survey 
and  map  out  any  work,  can  keep  books,  and  do  practical  engineering,  can 
go  into  the  woods,  and  build  a  house.  When  a  thing  wants  doing  I  do  it 
I  long  to  be  at  work  for  the  Master,  and  have  an  idea  that  there  may  he  a 
comer  even  now  open  where  you — and  He — need  such  a  man  as  myself, 
imperfectly  c[ualified  as  I  am.' " — Boston  Missionary  Herald. 

The  Baptist  Missionary  Society  and  the  Livingstone  Inland  Mission 
are  both  making  headway  on  the  Congo.  Ere  long,  both  missions  expect 
to  have  vessels  on  the  upper  part  of  the  river  beyond  the  cataracts,  and, 
when  this  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  they  will  have  a  practically 
unlimited  field  for  work.  Mr.  Comber,  of  the  Baptist  Mission,  writing  to 
Dr.  Underbill,  says  : — "  At  last  the  Congo  Mission,  in  its  broader  intentions 
and  wider  programme,  is  ^getting  imder  weigh,'  although  (if  I  con  change 
the  figure  so  quickly)  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  The  only  station  in  real 
operation  is  San  Salvador.  Gradually  Mussuca,  Isangila,  and  Manyauga, 
at  present  only  depots,  will  become  more  directly  evangelistic  in  their 
character,  and  each  (at  present)  roughly  welded  link  in  our  chain  of 
stations  to  Stanley  Pool  will  be  famished  by  its  own  separate  and  special 
workmen.  It  is  not  ours — as  pioneers  and  establishers  of  the  mission — to 
build  good  houses,  to  establish  permanent  schools,  to  undertake  organised 
religious  work,  in  these  places.  This  I,  at  any  rate,  hope  to  do  before  long, 
but  above  the  cataracts,  where  I  hope  to  fix  my  station."  The  difficulties 
attendant  upon  travel  in  Central  Africa  are  not  confined  to  the  East  Coast. 
Mr.  Comber  and  Mr.  Bentley  have  been  engaged  in  the  labour  of  conveying 
a  steel  whale  boat  to  Stanley  Pool,  and  the  nature  of  this  undertaking  may 
be  gathered  from  the  following : — <*  If  we  were  on  the  Eastern  instead  of 
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the  Westem  side  of  Africa,  it  would  be  practicable  to  luf  aiige  fire  haudndl 
carriers,  and  get  tbese  things  a  distance  snch  as  fix>m  Yivi  to  Isangila  in 
less  than  a  week.    But,  in  this  miserably  depopulated  country,  it  ib  almort 
impossible  to  get  together  a  dozen  or  twenty  carriers ;  and  so  for  this  one 
piece  of  transport  our  forty  to  fifty  Krooboys  have  to  traverse  the  ground 
from  ten  to  fourteen  times,  and — ^unaccustomed  to  this  kind  of  work- 
many  of  them  get  sick,  and  all  of  them  somewhat  disgusted  with  constantly 
carrying  loads  of  641b.   weight  over  quartzy  hills  and  through  tangled 
jungle.    All  our  goods  being  first  taken  to  Yivi,  we  make  a  camp  seven  or 
eight  miles  away,  and  every  day  for  a  weary  fortnight  our  boys  go  to  and 
fro,  until  all  the  goods  reach  camp.    We  then  again  make  a  move  and  a 
second  camp,  and  the  same  has  again  to  be  gone  through.     I  am  heartily 
glad  to  say  that  we  are  at  present  at  our  last  camp— Isangila  being  less 
than  a  day's  journey  from  here.    At  each  camp  we  are  obliged  to  build 
a  large  store-house  to  keep  our  goo<ls  dry,  and  to  house  our  boys.    This 
slow  progress  makes  three  months  over  a  journey  of  but  fifty  milet  I    A 
.  journey  we  generally  do  in  three  days  J* 

Truly  all  workers  for  Christ  in  Central  Africa  need  to  be  strong  in  faith 
and  inspired  with  a  Di\dne  pertinacity  in  the  work  of  grace  ! 

vii.-lidts  af  \\t  Slonlfe. 

1.  ORDINATIONS. 

The  ordination  of  Mr.  E.  Taylor,  of  Cheshunt  Collie,  on  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Madagascar  Mission,  took  place  in  the  Church  at  Staines,  on 
Thursday,  Apiil  20th.  The  introductory  service  was  conducted  by  Rct. 
A.  Spong ;  the  questions  were  asked  by  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones,  the 
Society's  Deputation  Secretary  ;  the  ordination  prayer  was  offered  by  Bct. 
Professor  Whitehouse,  M.A.  ;  the  field  of  labour  was  described  by  Rev. 
C»  T.  Price,  from  Madagascar ;  the  charge  was  given  by  Rev.  T,  E.  M. 
Edwards  ;  and  the  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  H.  de  V.  Gookey. 

On  the  evening  of  Thiu'sday,  April  27th,  a  service  was  held  in  Queen 
Street  Chapel,  Leeds,  at  which  Mr.  J.  H.  Dine  en  was  dedicated  as  a  Medical 
Missionary  to  Central  Africa.  The  Rev.  W.  Thomas  presided.  A  hymn 
having  been  sung,  the  Rev.  G.  Williams  read  passages  of  Scripture,  after 
which  prayer  was  offered,  and  Captain  E.  C.  Hore  described  the  field  of 
labour.  The  usual  questions  were  asked  by  Rev.  W.  Thomas,  and  the 
ordination  prayer  vas  offered  by  Rev.  R.  Davies,  Baptist  minister  at 
Morley.    The  Rev.  Dr.  Conder  delivered  the  charge. 

Mr,  W.  C.  WiLLOUGHBY,  having  been  appointed  to  the  Central  Afbicas 
Mission,  was  ordained  in  PauVs  Meeting,  Taunton,  on  Monday,  May  Ist 
Rev,  W.  M.  Blake,  of  Wellington,  read  the  Scriptures  and  prayed;  Captain 
Hore  described  the  field  of  labour ;  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones,  the  Society** 
Deputation  Secretary,  asked  the  usual  questions  ;  Rev.  J.  Maraden,  BlA. 
offered  the  ordination  prayer  ;  and  the  chaige  was  delivered  by  Rer.  0. 
Deane,  B.A.,  D.Sc,  of  Spring  Hill  College.  Revs,  S.  Wilkinson,  E.  J. 
Dukes,  and  others  took  part  in  the  service. 
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The  ordination  of  Mr.  Thomas  F.  Shaw,  of  Spring  HiU  College,  on  his 
appointment  bj  the  Society  as  one  of  its  Missionaries  in  Central  Africa, 
took  place  in  Carr's  Lane  Chapel,  Birmingham,  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  4th,  under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  R  W.  Dale,  M.  A.,  D.D.  After  prayer» 
offered  by  Bev.  A.  J.  Griffith,  a  most  interesting  account  of  Mirambo's 
country  (the  district  to  which  Mr.  Shaw  is  appointed)  was  given  by 
Captain  Hore.  Rev.  Edward  H.  Jones,  Deputation  Secretary,  asked  the 
usual  questions,  to  which  Mr.  Shaw  replied.  Rev.  Dr.  Simon,  of  Spring 
Hill  College,  offered  the  ordination  prayer,  and  the  chai^  was  delivered  by 
ReVp  Dr.  Dale. 

2.  DEPARTURES. 

Captain  E.  C.  Hore  returning  to  Central  Africa,  with  Mrs.  Horc  and 
infant ;  Revs.  John  Pbnry,  T.  F.  Shaw,  J.  H.  Dineen,  David  Jones,  and 
W.  C.  WiLLOUGHBY ;  and  Messrs.  Arthur  Brooks,  James  Dunn,  and 
A.  J.  SwANN,  appointed  to  reinforce  the  Central  African  Mission, 
embarked  for  Zanzibar  per  steamer  Qusttu^  May  17th. 

The  Rev.  T.  T.  Matthews,  Mrs.  Matthews,  and  child,  and  Rev.  W. 
Montoomert,  Mrs.  J  ntgomery,  and  two  children,  returning  to  Mada- 
gascar ;  Rev.  J.  R.  xJennett  and  Mrs.  Bennett,  and  Rev.  E.  Taylor  and 
Mrs,  Taylor,  appointed  to  Madagascar,  embarked  in  London  per  steamer 
Kinfauns  Castle  for  Tamatave,  May  23rd  ;  Rev.  James  Wills,  Mrs.  Wills, 
and  two  children,  returning  to  Madagascar,  embarked  at  Dartmouth  in 
the  same  vessel.  May  26th. 

3.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  T.  Hainbb  and  Mrs.  Haines;  Mrs.  Lewis,  wife  of  Rev.  E. 
Lewis,  and  two  children,  from  Bellart,  and  Miss  Hawker,  from  Belgaum, 
South  India,  per  steamer  Quettd^  Apiil  26th. 

The  Rev.  D.  Hutton,  Mrs.  Hutton,  and  three  children,  from  Mirzapore, 
North  India,  per  steamer  City  of  Carthcige,  April  27th. 

The  Rev.  J.  L.  Qreen,  Mrs.  Green,  and  three  children,  from  Tahiti,  with 
two  children  of  Rev.  A.  Pearsb,  from  Raiatba,  South  Pacific,  via  Sau 
Francisco  and  New  York,  per  steamer  Italy,  June  10th. 

4.  BIRTHS, 

Rowlands. — February  13th,  at  Ambohimandroso,  Madagascar,  the  wife 
of  the  Rev.  T.  Rowlands,  of  a  son. 

Johnson. — March  4th,  at  Fianarantsoa,  Madagascar,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  H.  T.  Johnson,  of  a  daughter. 

Stephenson. — ^April  28th,  at  Bellary,  South  India,  the  wife  of  the  Rev. 
W.  W.  Stephenson,  of  Gooty,  of  a  son. 

5.  MARRIAGE. 

Taylor — Mumford. — April  22nd,  at  Stamford  Hill  Congregational 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  R;  Vaughan  Pryce,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  the  Rev.  E.  Taylor 
to  Alice,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Mumford,  of  Stoke  Newington. 
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6.  SCHOOL  FOR  MISSIONARIES'  DAUGHTERS.  . 

We  are  requested  to  insert  the  foUowing  :— 

"  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  Committee  of  the  Walthamstow  Mission 
Hall  are  now  able  to  announce  to  their  numerous  kind  friends  the  suecesB 
of  their  efforts  in  raising  funds  for  the  completion  of  the  new  building 
at  Sevenoaks,  which  is  now  called  Walthamstow  HalL  On  Wednesday, 
May  17th,  upwards  of  400  friends  assembled  at  the  Hall,  when 
S.  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  presided  at  the  public  meeting;  and,  by  the 
generous  kindness  of  those  present,  about  £2,*I00  was  raised,  including  Mr. 
Ha  worth's  conditional  promise,  and  thus  enabling  them  to  open  free  from  debt 
The  Committee  are  glad  to  take  this  opportunity  of  offering  their  warm 
thanks  to  all  who  have  so  kindly  aided  them  in  this  great  work,  and  they 
venture  to  hope  that  they  may  still  look  for  increased  annual  support.  The 
expenses  now  must  necessarily  be  larger,  so  that  they  are  anxious  to  secure 
at  once  an  addition  of  at  least  ^200  in  annual  subscriptions.'' 

7.  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES,  16th  APRIL  to  15th  JUNE, 

China.— S.  E.  Meech,  Peking,  April  14th,  20th ;  J.  Gilmour,  Peking^ 
Feb.  18th,  Shanghai,  April  17th ;  Dr.  Mackenzie,  Tientsin,  March  18th, 
April  32th;  T.  Bryson,  Hankow,  March  4th,  April  15th  (two  letters); 
Dr.  Mawbey,  Hankow,  Apnl  19th  ;  W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai,  March  20th ; 
E.  R.  Eichler,  Canton,  April  14th ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  March  lltfa, 
April  3i\l,  22nd. 

India. — W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  May  2nd  ;  J.  E.  Payne,  Calcutta, ; 

W.  J.  WUkins,  Calcutta,  April  4th,  11th,  25th,  May  2nd,  16th,  23ni; 
W.  B.  Phillips,  Berhamporc,  May  15th  ;  G.  M.  Bulloch,  Benares,  April  5th, 
May  3rc1, 21st ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  April  25th  ;  J.  A  Lambert,  Mirzapore, 
March  27th  ;  E.  Greaves,  Mirzapore,  April  5th ;  J.  H.  Budden,  Ahnora, 
March  25th ;  H.  Coley,  iMmoi-a,  April  1st ;  E.  A.  Phillips,  Ranee  Khet, 
March  26th,  April  2nd  ;  G.  0.  Newport,  Madras,  March  29th,  April  11th; 
W.  Joss,  Madras,  March  25th,  3l8t,  April  6th,  May  23rd ;  M.  Phillips, 
Salem,  April  4th ;  H.  A.  Hutchison,  Coimbatoor,  March  28th ;  R  Rice, 
Bangalore,  March  28th,  May  Ist,  Conoor,  May  13th,  B^galore,  May  23rd ; 
E.  Lewis,  Bellary,  March  27th  ;  W.  W.  Stephenson,  Bellary,  May  10th ; 
J.  Smith,  Belgamn,  May  10th  ;  J.  R.  Bacon,  Cuddapah,  Apiil  5th ;  A  R. 
Gaze,  Cudilapab,  April  5th ;  G.  H.  Macfarlane,  Vizagapatam,  March  23rd  ; 
J.  Duthie,  Nagercoil, ;  I.  H.  Hacker,  Neyoor,  March  24th  ;  Dr.  Thom- 
son, Neyoor,  April  7th  ;  J.  Emlyn,  Muttam,  April  8th. 

Madagascar.— T.  Lord,  Antananarivo,  Feb.  10th,  Marcli  2nd,  April  7th; 
B.  Briggs,  Antananarivo,  Feb.  10th,  March  2nd  ;  C.  F.  Moss,  Antananarivo, 
March  3rd  ;  Dr.  Fox,  Antananarivo,  March  2nd  ;  J.  Pearse,  Fianarantsoa, 
Feb.  21st,  March  17th,  22nd  ;  A.  S.  Huckett,  l^narantsoa,  Feb,  Slst, 
March  23rd  ;  G.  A  Shaw,  Tamatave,  April  3rd,  13tli. 

Africa.— W.  Thompson,  Cape  Town,  April  18th,  May  2nd;  G.  B. 
Anderson,  Pacaltsdorp,  March  25th  ;  F.  G.  G.  Kayser,  Knapp's  Hope, 
March  10th  ;  J.  Uaiper,  Kinj;  William's  Town,  April  18th  ;  W.  Ashtoa 
Bai-kly,  April  5th,  12th,  20th,  Kuiiiman,  May  12th  (two  letters);  Ji.  l£ic- 
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kenzie,  Kurmuan,  April  8th ;  Certain  Hore,  Malta,  May  26th,  Port  Said, 
May  30th  ;  W.  Griffith,  Uguha,  Jan.  15th ;  Dr.  Southon,  Urambo,  Feb.  28th, 
March  24th  ;  A.  J.  Swans,  Malt%  Um^  86tL 

West  Indies.— J.  Foreman,  Damaiaxa,  May  23rd ;  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica, 
April  5th,  May  8th. 

South  Seas.— J.  L.  Green,  Tahiti,  March  10th  (two  letteraX  18th,  San- 
Fianciaco,  May  27th ;  A.  Pearse,  Raiatea,  Feb.  14th,  Tahiti,  March  16th  ; 
E.  V.  Cooper,  Huahine  Feb.  20th,  22nd  ;  C.  Phillips,  Tatuila,  Jan.  19th 
(two  letters),  30th  ;  J.  E.  Newell,  Saysii,  Jan.  30th  ;  S.  H.  Daviea,  Samoa, 
Jan.  9th;  8.  Macfarlane,  March  24th;  J.  Tait  Scott,  Daniley  Island, 
April  1st ;  Dr.  Ridgley,  Darnley  Island,  Feb.  26th,  March  31st ;  W.  G. 
Lawes,  Port  Moresby,  Nov.  22nd,  1881,  March  20th  (two  letters). 
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-Cmtinbittion^ 


From  Ibih  Marchy  to  IM  AprU,  1882— (con^wiued). 


Zabmuu  mud  T^OunrrU.,    19    6 

Zt&OMM  (Btmob) 8    e    0 

JJaneOt.    Br7B,*e.    ..  11  11    • 


VmtfutdU.  

Shydfiro 1    •  0 

cS,    11  10  0 

Uamting,    Trialtj  Ch.    <  18  0 

Maestsg.    Baron  Ch.  ..    1  18  0 

Mtrihvr     l^Hl.       T. 

Orifflthf.Ewi «    «  0 

Mountmin  A$h,  BetluaU 

Ct 8    S  0 

Vwbtrih.         BrTsaUm 

(Additional)  0  It  0 

Capel  IwuL  ........    7  16  4 

EbcnexerCh 6    6  9 

JfMveoiMi.  BeT.B.F«nT  110 

Ptmbrtp.  JeranlemOh.   7    9  6 

Ptwtbrei*.    Anx 10    8  0 

Ptmhrokuhirt.     'Welsh 

Anx 40    9  t 


PoHtardutau.  HopaCh.  II    0  0 

PonOaityn 4    0  1 

SAyl.  MiMetKoberta..    1    1  0 

Bt.  Dtttid'B.     Ebenezar 

Ch 4  10  8 


Omnmmi.  Bt  Panl'k 
Oonf .  Ch.  Ladiaa'  Aa- 
aoelatlon.  Car  Famala 


f  16    S 


TMiriom  lH$triat 8  17    7 

r«N^.  Anz 4  18    4 

Jlswfn  tmd  Brpnwyif  ..Oft 
IVMrcAy.  HannoaOha.  4  0  0 
l^omMUmimlmr  IHtinet    8  10    0 


t^rctiprkim.  Baron  CStt.    18    4 

WMtktnd,     Tahenaela 
and  Bethel 7   7   0 


BOOTLAMD. 
JkrdMn.    Anz.  ]»   1    1 


Com 


8    9    7 


DvimIm.   Anx.,  for  Fa- 
mala Miaaloaa  48    6   7 


Dmnfirmlin*.  OuBmon 
Street  Cong.  Oh.  ....  U    0   0 

Mdikburgh.  Tha  lata 
MiM  Mnlr's  Box. 
tot  Miaa  Oordont 
Oirla' BchoOl,  Xadiaa    18    6 

Falkirk    9   0    0 


Olaagow.    Anx 6M  14    4 

ThaakoOnlnc 8   0    0 

Free  Andanton  Ch., 
forMadagaaear....  14    8  10 

OrMitedk.    Anx 91  II  10 


ZnadL    CMW-Ch^ IH  C 
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Idaalooa  tor  OBBtel 
AMea 9  11 

IMraa*.    Kn.  Valker  IT! 

,   PtorO.    Anz. nlTl 


DafMaoBt  Box   ....   0  I  I 


U.F^Chnith U  4  I 

A.  Proctor^  ItoQ.  •••.   Iff 
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Bdinhnvh. SIS  7 

Falklih  6  4  1 

AlrMa 8  17 

19  »  I 


1  6  • 

Iff 

II  If  f 

111  f 


A  Friaiid . "  Fbsl  FimitB 
ofttaaaaith**  
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FORBIOir. 
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QwOfik  (Oiilaria}.0onc. 


Bar.  R^.Biea 


f  f  f 

8   4  f 
I  I  f 

4  f  f 

.HO  7  f 


Fr(m  13e^  to  Wih  AprU,  1882. 


LONDON. 
A  Friend,  for  8  Bchoola 
at  NagarcoU,  care  of 
BotJ.  Dnthie SO   0    0 

CoUectad  hf  Xiaa  Scott 
In  Norwood,  for  Fern. 
MlMiona 8    10 


The  Miieet  Beott 9    9  0 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Allan....  1  11  6 

Xiaa  Annie  Cox 1    1  0 

Xr.  Bacon,  for  Central 

AMea  10  0 


A  Toice  firom  tha  Dnif  o   9  0 

Aeton 91    6  6 

Antrttp 90    0  0 

Atflum  Roadf  Ptekham    9  18  0 

BfirKcon  CAiqMl 8    9  6 

JMiford  Chap€l 7    8  8 

BtaUfHMtth S8  14  7 


BlackhMUh 1S8  II     9 

"B." 28    0    0 


BrMnfey  (JTmI? 96  11    0 

BmekkurMt Bin 19    111 


BumtAah 10    0    0 


Oamdm    Awn.      Faxic 

Chapel 89    8  0 

CM$m.    Xarkham  84.  18    1  0 

CitvSoad   IS  18  8 

Clapkmm 919  19  6 

CToptoft,  Xowtr ...6110  9 

OaptonPark 110  18  6 

CIomMMl  CiUqMl......    I  19  6 

Oarm  BiU  Chaptl ....  98    7  6 


Ocorge  Street  19   1   0 

TrinltjCh 40    6    0 

Veet 88    8    8 


Xiddleton Bead  ....  19    1    6 
ShmhIandBoad  ....    S  16   0 


Jhibnek,    Wut.     Xra. 
Maynard 110- 


Qnaon'e  Bond 
Trinity  Ch..... 


nit  6 

91   f  9 
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i'—'$ini\-Witit  Slabagasm — Pojaiiga. 

By  the  Key.  W.  C.  Piokersoill. 

MOJANGA  and  what  is  called  ''  Bembatooka  Bay  "  have  become 
somewhat  widely  known  during  the  past  eight  or  ten  years. 
At  one  time  they  were  even  linked  to  Europe  and  the  busy  world  by 
a  magic  red  line  on  the  British  India  Steam  Navigation  Company's 
chart  of  routes ;  and  her  Majesty's  sloops  and  corvettes  on  the  East 
African  station  have  always  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  port, 
either  to  receive  mails  or  gain  information,  or  lay  in  fresh  provisions, 
when  cruising  about  the  channel  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

A  colony  of  Kiswabili-speaking  mongrel-Arab  wanderers  were  the 
first  occupants  of  the  site.  They  had  been  driven  by  the  Sakalava 
from  a  former  settlement,  a  few  miles  farther  down  the  coast,  because 
they  refused  to  shave  off  their  beards  on  the  death  of  a  native  king ; 
and,  coming  across  the  bay,  found — so  say  their  descendants — ^the 
shore  lined  with  flowering  shrubsi  which,  as  the  most  remarkable 
thing  about  the  place,  led  them  to  call  their  village  mji-angaia — the 
town  of  flowers. 

Shortly  afterwards  the  Sakalava  came  across  the  bay  too^  and  re- 
established their  power  over  the  Islam  squatters ;  and  subsequently 
the  Hova  from  the  highland  interior  appeared  on  the  scene,  sub- 
jugating both,  and  the  mji-angaia  was  quickly  corrupted  to  mcjanga^ 
and  Mo-js^nga  it  will  therefore  remain. 

As  for  **  Bembatooka^"  there  is  no  such  place  now  In  existence. 
The  old  men  remember  that  there  was  once  a  small  village  called 
V  Fombitpka,"  from  its  having  one /omb^  or  rpfii^tree  inll;^  near  tike 
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mouth  of  the  big  B^tsib&ka  'BXwet,  not  hi  from  which  the  MpB  mad 
to  anchor  in  the  days  when  Mojaoga  was  not;  and  this  Fombitoka, 
thej  say,  was  adopted  bj  the  white  men  as  a  name  for  the  bay,  and 
blandered  into  **  Bembatooka.** 

Mojanga  is  the  capital  of  the  great  province  of  Iboinay  a  wide  and 
most  Taloable  stretch  of  territory,  where  there  is  no  lack  of  Tariety 
either  in  the  country  or  its  inhabitants.  Within  its  rather  Tagudy 
defined  limits  there  are  wooded  heights  and  fertile  plains,  winding 
tidal  rivers,  and  deep  swelling  bays.  But  the  heights  are  thirs^  and 
well-nigh  impassable,  the  burning  plains  still  rank  with  fever,  and 
the  wide  rivers  dimy  with  much  mud,  and  horrible  with  many 
crocodiles.  It  is  a  land  flowing  with  perspiration  and  stinging  with 
mofiquitos.  In  some  parts  of  it  one  just  wastes  the  fiery  day  in 
wishing  for  night,  and  then  spends  the  infested  night  ia  longliig 
for  day. 

Things  are  a  little  better  than  that,  however,  at  Mojanga,  where  a 
cooling  glimpse  of  blue  ocean  and  the  restful  shade  of  firnitJaden 
boughs,  in  a  park-like  land,  and  breeaes  from  the  sounding  watsn, 
help  to  make  the  situation  not  altogether  unendurable  as  a  place  of 


Besides  the  Hova,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  MMna  garrison, 
and  its  following  of  slaves,  petty  traders,  and  hangers-on,  the  capital 
of  Iboina,  like  every  large  town  in  the  province,  contains  a  mixed 
population.  The  descendants  of  the  Islamite  wanderers  still  floniiah 
there,  many  of  them  seemingly  without  taking  much  trouble  about 
the  matter.  The  Sakalava  also  continue  to  regard  the  town  as  their 
head-quarters,  thehr  chief  being  resident  in  it,  and  hoUUng  so 
influential  position  in  the  government ;  but  a  large  number  of  them 
have  gone  away  up  the  river  to  live  near  the  rice  fields  snd  cattle 
pasturages.  Many  of  those  that  remain  are  owners  of  outrigger- 
canoes,  and  earn  an  easy  livelihood  by  ferrying,  fishing,  and  outtiag 
wood. 

There  are  also  some  thousands  of  the  lately  freed  Africans,  mostly 
belonging  to  the  Makua  tribo— black,  tattooed,  and  shiningly  moiit, 
and  good-naturedly  laiy  beyond  description.  Until  quite  reoentlr 
these  contrived  to  support  themselves  by  jobbing  and  pilfering  is 
the  town,  working  a  little  upon  an  empty  stomach,  and  sleepiog  hsid 
upon  1^  lull  one.    But  a  ri^  femipe  has  opened  the  eyes  of  ertn  thi 
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i«kle«dy  imprDTldent  Makiu,  ud,  like  th«  S4Wi™,  their  former 
owners  tlwry  m  moring  off  lato  the  country  to  plant  for  thoni»l7ei 
In  .ddlUon  U,  then,  there  is  ^  whole  bazur  of  mualin-robed 
Hindi  tr&den,  aome  of  them  bom  on  the  apot  and  the  rert  reported 
to  oome  from  Kntoh  ud  Bombaj,  chaffering  over  money  and 
mewhandiie,  and  running  to  their  Moalem  prajen  at  the  muenin-. 
odL  An  attempt  was  reoenUy  made  by  the  present  GoTemor  of 
Mojanga  to  find  out  the  nationality  of  these  people,  but  they  proved 
to  be  much  too  eoami^litan  to  be  satlsfaotorUy  lOassified ;  for  thete 

■ —  were     not 

only  Mala- 
gwy.  Eng- 
lleh     and 
French 
Hindis,  but 
also  Hindis 
of      the 
United 
States     of 
America. 
The    com- 
mon name 
of    this 
fiuiile   raoe 
IsKarani— 
a  KiswahiU 
word  mean- 
ing clerk  or  supercargo.     They  are  ecattered  about  everywhere  on 
the  north-west  coast,  from  St.  Andrew  to  Cape  Amber,  and  even  as 
hi  round  on  the  east  as  Vohimarina.    Taking  to  shop-keeping  as 
naturally  as  they  take  to  their  mother's  milk,  the  Earani  are  the 
spreading  snukers  whloh  feed  the  roots  of  the  west  ooast  trade,  and 
often  astonish  even  the  wily  Hova  by  the  skill  with  whloh  they 
practise  the  tiicks  thereof. 

The  smaller  of  the  engravings  whloh  sooompany  this  article  shows 
the  houses  of  two  of  the  prinoipal  Karani  of  Mojanga.  The  buildlogs 
look  like  an  Arab  fort,  and  Ijave  often  been  mistaken  for  somethiog 
more  romantic  than  sti^riB  fur  uvU-^nfielliDg  tildes,  and  cbe  dweltin^gf 
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betel-Dut-ohewiDg  Hindimen.  They  are  dose  to  the  B6a-beaob|  and 
face  the  Hova  custom-housa  Altogetheri  there  are  aboat  a  doseii  or 
fifteen  suoh  honseB  in  the  town,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
humbler  oonstruotions  of  the  same  material^  ivhioh  is  rubble  and 
mortar  and  thickly  plastered  lime.  These  form  the  substantial  part 
of  Mojanga ;  the  rest  is  of  sticks  and  posts  and  palm-leayes. 

On  the  top  of  the  hill  which  appears  in  the  other  engraviog  there 
is  the  Hoya  stockade,  defended  by  a  dilapidated  half-moon  battery,  a 
few  ancient  cannon,  and  a  double  gateway.  Here  lives  the  Gbvemor- 
General  of  Iboina  in  a  bam-like  structure  of  stone  and  lime,  some- 
thbg  like  the  Hindi  buildings  in  the  town  below.  His  numerous 
staff,  and  the  six  or  eight  hundred  Imerina  soldiers  who  garrison  the 
port,  are  located  around  him  in  palm-thatched  huts,  and  out  on  the 
signal-point  where  the  flag  is  flying  there  is  a  circular  stone  fort 
mounting  sixteen  rusty  carronades.  Between  the  stockade  and  the 
fort  stands  the  mission-house,  under  the  shade  of  a  lofty  mango-tree. 
The  church  is  near  the  Goyemor's  premises,  and,  like  the  dwellings  of 
the  soldiery,  is  of  Sakalava  architecture,  differing  only  from  its 
surroundings  in  point  of  size.  It  was  already  in  existence  when  I 
first  went  down  to  live  at  Mojanga.  A  Goyemment  secretary  and 
aide-de-camp  to  the  Queen's  representative  was  its  pastor,  and 
nominally  teacher  of  the  school  also — a  sort  of  general  utility  man, 
who  was  fbund  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  played  his  several  parts  for  the  advancement  of  the  oountiy 
and  the  benefit  of  his  neighbours.  An  examination  of  the  schools, 
held  in  November,  1877,  was  attended  by  sixty  children,  nearly  all 
of  them  Hova,  thirty-seven  of  whom  owned  a  slate  and  a  New 
Testament  each,  and  were  able  to  read  with  tolerable  fiaency; 
thirteen  did  a  little  writing,  and  four  accomplished  one  or  two  easy 
sums  in  arithmetic. 

In  March,  1882,  the  attendance  was  318 ;  257  had  slates,  179  the 
New  Testament,  and  98  the  <<  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  whilst  over  120 
had  possessed  themselves  of  easy  primers  on  geography  and  gram- 
mar, and  47  were  using  the  Tonic  Sol-fk  tune-book.  All  these 
materials  had  been  bought  by  the  scholars  themselves  or  by  their 
parents.  The  number  who  passed  in  reading  at  this  examination 
was  166 ;  127  were  accepted  in  writing,  105  in  arithmetic,  38  in 
grammar,  44  in  geography,  and  119  in  Scripture  history. 
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Bat  oh  I  wliat  a  toil  that  school  ased  to  be  in  its  early  days,  with 
the  blazing  tropical  afternoon  pouring  into  the  crowded  building ; 
when  all  the  restless  classes  sat  bathed  in  perspiration,  and  the  chil- 
dren bumped  against  each  other  in  fits  of  drowsiness ;  and  when  the 
half-stifled  teacher  used  to  make  the  girls  put  flowers  in  their  hair  to 
correot  the  odours  of  porous  Africa  which  hung  heavily  in  the  sultry 
atmosphere ! 

On  the  day  the  school  was  handed  over  to  my  superintendence  the 
sixty  scholars  who  appeared  at  the  first  examination  were  reinforced 
by  120  new  oneSy  every  mother's  little  nigger  of  them  just  out  of 
slavery,  as  black  as  crowSi  as  untamed  as  the  forest  lemurs,  and  vety 
much  more  unclothed.  Another  of  the  Government  scribes  was 
appointed  as  regular  schoolmaster  in  place  of  the  eodesiastioal  aide- 
de-camp,  whose  numerous  military  and  secretarial  duties  did  not 
allow  of  his  devoting  much  time  to  the  children,  the  Governor  and 
officers  of  the  garrison  undertaking  to  pay  a  salary  of  eighteen 
shillings  a-month,  as  well  as  tree  the  new  teacher  from  all  other 
service.  This  arrangement  was  a  very  satisfactoty  one  to  all  con- 
cerned in  it,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  schoolmaster^s  wi(a,  who  very 
much  wanted  a  little  more  money  to  carry  on  her  housekeeping 
with.  However^  the  four-and-sixpence  per  week  was  supplemented 
by  the  proceeds  from  a  retail  trade  in  calico  and  soap,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  school  kept  everj'body  in  good  spirits. 

It  was  A  sight  to  see  thvse  young  Africans  going  into  the  mill. 
They  squirmed,  and  wriggled,  and  blubbered,  and  howled,  and  laughed, 
and  fought,  and  danced,  and  played  truant  beyond  all  the  power  of 
words  to  describe.  Two  of  them  had  to  be  put  in  chains  for 
stabbing  their  companions  with  knives  ;  and  the  thieving  of  pencils, 
slates,  and  lesson-books  was  vigorous  enough  to  have  kept  a  bench  of 
magistrates  in  constant  employment  For  more  than  a  week  the 
f  chool-hours  were  entirely  taken  up  by  calling  the  roll  and  getting 
the  items -of  dark  humanity  to  answer  correctly  to  their  names. 

Bat,  after  a  time,  rude,  chaos  gave  way  to  something  like  order. 
The  children  awakened  to  an  understanding  of  what  was  required  of 
them,  and  many  of  those  who  but  a  few  months  before  had  ranked 
with  their  maater^s  cattle  began  to  be  cleanly  in  their  habits  and  smart 
at  Cicir  lessons,  taking  a  good  deal  of  self-oonceit  out  of  the  Hova 
people  by  going  rapidly  ahead  in  the  classes,  and  making  the  Hindi 
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traden  feel  the  indignity  of  aeeing  their  own  eons  left  In  Ignoftaai. 
Gontnsted  with  thin  liveij  ozowd,  the  handfai  of  lakm  ohUdrei^ 
sqaatting  on  the  sand  nnder  a  rioketty  shed,  aeemed  to  feel  them* 
ReWes  dolefully  oiroomstanoed,  and  might  frequently  be  seen  oomiqg 
round  to  hear  the  othen  sing.  Indeed,  the  afaiging  had  attnMStifliia 
for  nearly  eveiybody  in  the  town,  and  was  not  despleed  by  Tiriton 
from  Europe.  Offioen  of  the  Eogliah  Nary  used  to  delight  the  hearto 
of  the  Boholara  hj  dropping  in  to  listeUi  and,  on  one  ocoaaloo,  the 
performers  had  a  whole  British  admiral  to  take  an  intereet  in  them, 
who  was  specially  charmed  by  the  way  in  which  they  fired  olF  a 
rollicking  school  song  to  a  sturring  old  English  tune.  Next  day  a 
troop  of  them  met  His  Excellency  on  thehr  way  down  the  street,  as 
they  went  home  chattel  ing  and  romping  and  swinging  tfaor  datei^ 
and  were  stopped  in  a  body  and  asked  to  sing.  The  responae  wasan 
outburst  of  African  grins :  the  English  haTing  no  meaning  to  them. 
But  the  Navy  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  as  it  has  always  been.  A 
stave  of  the  tune  required  converted  the  grins  into  amilinig  inteU^enea 
Out  burst  the  swinging  song  again,  amid  peals  of  many  laqghter, 
and  there  stood  the  good  old  admiral  as  happy  ea  any  o£  Ua  daik 
orchestra^  conducting  the  loud  chorus  with  his  walking-atiok. 
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A  BRAVE  tme  soul  has  gone.    He  had  no  fean^ 
But  told  of  baming  hope  that  thro'  the  yeara^ 
He  should  uplift  the  Christ,  that  men  might 
Through  Heathen  gloom,  light,  immortality. 
And  as  our  prayer  arose,  0  !  bless  him  Lord, 
The  dark- winged  angel,  standing  with  the  sword, 
Suddenly  struck  him,  and  he  reeled  and  fell 
All  earthly  hopes  with  life  he  loved  so  well 
Died  down  for  ever.    But  God's  will  is  done. 
In  life  and  death,  in  storm,  dark  cloud  and  sun, 
While  o'er  our  grief  the  Risen  Saviour  cries^ 
I  know,  I  hold,  I  rule  earth's  mysteries. 
From  death  to  life,  through  sorrow  into  song^ 
He  comes  to  higher  service,  pure  and  strong. 


ieb: 
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n.— Sraiits  of  gort^  C|inii. 

TBK  T£A-D£ALEB'S   SHOP. 

Bt    IHI    RtV.  JuflB    GlLHOUB,  U.A. 

THE  engraving  iUmtntlcg  this  paper  is  copied  from  a  photo, 
graph  of  a  tea-dsalw'a  aliop  iltuated  on  the  l^t  Great  Street 
oT  Fek'jig. 

In  EogUnd  we  natnraU;  think  of  China  aa  a  great  t«a-pn>daolng 
ooiinti7.  So  It  b ;  bnt  the  Chlneae  are  not  odI;  great  prodooers,  but 
great  ooaBumere  of  tea.     In  North  Ciiioi,  at  least,  the  firat  thinp  n 


Chlaanuui  does  in  the  morning  and  the  lait  thing  he  does  at  night 
U  to  drink  tea,  and  at  any  time  of  the  day  he  !»  never  &r  from  a 
teapot  Hake  a  call,  tea  ii  produced  at  onoe.  Go  into  a  ihop  to 
make  pnnhaoee,  yoa  are  offered  tea.  When  thirsty— before  meala, 
after  meala,  in  abort,  almost  every  where  and  always — a  Chinaman  Is 
drinking  tea  or  has  it  wltUn  reach. 

The  tea  whleh  Chinamen  drink  la  not  the  earns  as  we  are  aoous- 
tomed  to  In  England.  What  they  nse  is  a  green  tea,  and,  as  a  rule, 
natiTea  drink  It  very  weak,  In  many  oaaea  the  deoootion  being  little  more 
than  water  boiled  and  slightly  oolonred  by  the  Addition  of  «  few  leaves. 
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Tea  glows  in  the  oentre  and  souih  of  CKlna,  and  the  importation 
and  retailing  it  is  an  important  branch  of  the  trade  of  the  north«ni 
proyinces.  It  oomes  in  great  chestSy  and  is  sold  ont  for  household  me 
not  in  pounds,  half  pounds,  quarter  pounds,  ounces,  ^c.,  but  done 
up  in  parcels,  each  parcel  containing  sufficient  for  one  pot  of  tea. 
This  makes  it  easy  to  carry  and  handy  to  use ;  and  those  who  like  to 
drink  extra  strong  tea  can  suit  their  taste  by  putting  two  paroeh 
into  the  pot  at  once.  It  is  vety  cheap,  ranging  in  price  aooordiog  to 
quality  from  one-twelfth  of  a  penny  to  a  halfpenny. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  common  tea  of  ordinary  consumption,  there 
are  high-priced  varieties  which  are  very  expensive,  and  are  used  only 
by  the  rich.  Specimens  of  these  yarieties  haye  sometimes  found 
their  way  into  my  hands  as  presents,  but  have  neyer  proved  yerj 
satisfactory,  being  pronounced,  when  brewed  and  tested  by  ladies,  to 
resemble  in  flavour  such  a  decoction  as  might  be  produced  from  chopped 
hay.     Probably  the  taste  for  these  fancy  yarieties  is  an  acquired  one. 

The  illustration  is  a  picture  of  a  dealer's  shop  where  tea  la  Bold  ss 
an  article  of  merchandise— «  prominent  feature  of  Peking  is  the 
'*  tea-shop  "  where  tea  is  drunk.  The  tea^hop  is  a  hall  filled  with 
tables,  whither  Chinamen  resort  to  quench  their  thirst  while  they 
bargain  about  business,  liear  the  news,  retail  gossip,  or  pass  away  an 
idle  hour  of  recreation.  Tables,  too,  are  usually  placed  out-of-doors, 
which  are  muqh  resorted  to  in  summer,  and  are  couyenient  even  in 
winter  for  carters  and  porters,  who  can  lay  down  their  burdens  and 
watch  their  mules  while  refreshing  themselves  with  a  potful  of  tea. 
The  waiters  run  about  with  great  metal  kettles  filled  with  boiling 
water,  and  make  a  point  of  keeping  eveiy  guest's  pot  fall  to  the  top. 
If  he  wishes  it,  the  tea-drinker  can  be  supplied  with  food,  for  the 
tearshop  is  usually  a  restaurant  too ;  but  many  people  drink  tea  only, 
and,  as  they  have  their  own  ''leaves'*  with  them,  are  sapplied 
with  a  pot,  a  cup,  and  boiling  water  only,  for  which  laboozing 
men  and  the  poorer  classes  are  expected  to  pay  one-twelfth  or  one- 
sixth  of  a  penny,  while  those  who  are  richer  usually  give  a  little  mox«. 

A  Chinese  waiter  makes  it  a  point  of  keeping  the  drinker's  pot 
full,  and  a  Chinese  host  makes  a  point  of  keeping  his  guest's  cap  folL 
A  new  comer,  unused  to  the  ways  of  China,  is  sometimes  distresaed 
at  the  amount  of  tea  he  is  pressed  to  drink  while  paying  a  oaU,  tmi 
soon  learns  simply  to  sip  at  any  tea  he  does  not  want  to  drink,  mxidt 
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the  cap  being  leffc  full,  he  is  not  troubled  by  seeing  his  cup  filled  up 
over  and  over  again.  To  invite  a  man  to  drink  tea  is  an  easy  way 
of  getting  into  conversation  with  hitn  on  friendly  terms,  and  the 
teapot  and  cups  form  part  of  the  equipments  of  our  street  chapels, 
and  many  a  conversation  about  Christianity  and  Christ  takes  place 
between  the  missionary  or  native  preacher  and  a  heathen  Chinaman 
as  they  sit  on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  table,  each  cnp  of  tea  In  hand. 

There  are  not  wanting  missionaries  who  think  that  in  China  tea  and 
not  wineisthe  proper  element  with  which  to  celebrate  the  Lord's  Supper. 
If  it  be  true  that  our  Lord  used  wine  because  it  was  the  commonest 
drink  at  the  tables  of  the  Jews,  these  missionaries  have  great  reason 
on  their  side  when  they  say  that  tea  should  be  used  at  the  Lord's 
Supper  In  China,  for  this  is  the  common  and  universal  drink  at  the 
tables  of  the  Chinese.  And  if  wine  was  used,  so  that  its  constant 
presence  might  bring  Christ  to  their  continual  remembrance,  nothing 
oould,  in  China,  carry  out  the  spirit  of  this  intention  better  than  tea, 
which,  continually  coming  before  the  Chinese,  would  be  a  oonatant 
reminder  of  what  Ohrbt  has  done  for  the  en. 

Most  families  in  England  have  a  tea-caddy.  It  is  ornamental  as 
well  as  useful.  There  is  another  ornamental  and  useful  article  which  I 
would  like  to  see  beside  every  tea-caddy,  and  that  is  a  missionary  box. 

China  gives  us  tea ;  let  us  give  China  the  Gospel,  and  all  the  more 
so  as,  in  return  for  the  tea,  England  has  gi\ren  opium,  which  is 
a  terrible  curse  to  the  nation.  The  fact  that  China  has  suffered  so 
much  through  the  opium  sent  by  England  is  an  additional  reason 
why  we  should  make  a  greater  effort  to  send  her  the  Qospel,  which  is 
THE  OKE  THiira  KEEDFCJL  for  China.  Put,  then,  a  missionary  box 
beside  your  tea-caddy  and,  as  you  can,  drop  little  contributions  into  it. 

The  Mongols  raise  cairns  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  Men,  women, 
and  children  turn  out  to  gather  stones,  throw  them  on  to  the  heap, 
and,  as  they  throw  them,  repeat  prayers  over  eveiy  stone. 

For  the  conversion  of  China  we  want  not  money  alone,  but  prayers 
also,  and  as  every  copper  is  added  to  the  missionary  box,  and  every 
gift  is  offered  at  the  treasury  of  the  Lord,  let  there  be  breathed 
a  fervent  prayer  to  God  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen. 

China  is  a  long  way  off  from  England,  but  tea  from  China  is  upon 
our  tables  daily.  Is  it  too  much  to  ask  that,  when  thus  reminded, 
we  once  a-day  lift  our  hearts  to  God  in  prayer  for  that  great  country  1 
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ANNUAL    BEPORT   OF   THE    UBAMBO   MISSION. 

Bt  TBM  LITB  Db.    £.  J.  SOUTHOH. 

AGAIN  the  pleasing  duty  of  compiling  an  Annual  Report  is  befere 
us,  andy  as  we  manhal  in  order  the  events  whioh  have  taken 
place  and  the  wdk  wlilch  has  been  done^  feelings  of  a  mingled 
nature  arise  within  us. 

We  are  gratefnl  to  God  that  we  are  spared  to  see  the  olose  of  a 
year  whioh  has  been  so  chequered,  and  we  are  thankful  that,  notwith- 
standing some  drawbacks,  unmistakeaUe  progress  has  been  made. 
We  have  undoubtedly  had  a  prosperous  year ;  but  there  are  some 
things  to  mourn  over,  losses  sustained  and  difficulties  yet  un- 
surmounted  being  the  principal. 

It  is  ours  to  relate  the  success  we  have  achieved  and  the  Cdloras 
we  haye  experienced,  and  we  shall  record  in  plain,  yet  tmthliDdi 
language  our  opinions  upon  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  this 
Mission. 

LANGUAOfl. 

In  the  Yemacular  language  of  Unyamwesi  some  progress  has  been 

made,  though  it  by  no  means  comes  up  to  the  standard  we  aimed  at, 

seeing  that  we  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  express  ourselves  finedy  in  it; 

but  we  must  admit  that  this  is  not  the  case.    Many  things  hare 

transpired  to  prevent  continuous  study,  and  it  has  proved  men 

difficult   than    was   anticipated.     A   small    elementary  worik   in 

Kinyamwezi  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  tliis  we  hope  to  see 

printed  shortly. 

A  Ybab  Ago 

"wars  and  rumours  of  wars"  were  all  around  us,  and  we  quite 

expected  the  whole  country  to  be  plunged  into  bloodshed.    Tliis  has 

passed  over,  and  the  part  of  mediator  we  were  enabled  to  play 

produced  the  happiest  results  in  averting  the  threatened  war  and 

in  securing  us  the  lifelong  gratitude  of  the  people  around  us. 

The  serious  and  continuous  indisposition  of  Mr.  Williams  during 

the  earlier  portion  of  the  year  was  cause  for  grave  anxiety  on  his 

account ;   and,  though  the  last  few  months  of  his  life  were  only 

occasionally  broken  in  upon  by  illness,  he  had  not  yet  got  acolimatiied, 

and  his  sudden  death  did  not  take  us  wholly  by  surprise. 


Several  Inflaeniial  dhleb  from  a  distanoe  Tidied  ns  daring  tbe  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  and  it  has  been  onn  to  anfold  to  these  visitors 
tlie  glorious  tmths  of  Ohrist  and  His  Word*  Notably,  Mpangalala, 
the  King  of  the  Watata,  visited  us  in  Febmary  last,  and  was 
entertained  in  various  ways.  The  Watata  are  a  braneh  of  the  great 
Zulu  tribe,  and,  from  their  great  dissimilarity  to  tlie  people  around 
them,  are  an  interesting  community.  We  were  enabled  to  proclaim 
Iq  unmistakeable  terms  the  Gbspel  of  Jesus  to  them,  and  thus,  for 
the  first  time^  they  heard  of  a  Saviour.  Invitations  were  given  us  to 
visit  them  in  theur  own  country,  and  all  expressed  a  desbe  to  know 
more  of  the  truths  of  Christianity. 

The  safe  oonduct  of  our  annual  supplies  by  means  of  natives  is  a 
cause  for  thankfulness,  and  our  agents  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
they  managed  so  welL 

FiNANOE,  &a 

The  expenditure  has,  on  the  whole,  increased,  and  been  greater 
than  last  year.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  erection  of  a  new  stone 
house,  and  to  the  fitct  that  two  missionaries  for  nine  months  and 
three  for  four  months  have  resided  at  the  station.  Otherwise  tbe 
expenses  have  been  much  less,  the  mail  service  costing  about  one- 
half,  and  the  carriage  of  goods  about  two-thirds,  of  what  was  paid 
the  preceding  year  for  these  objects. 

During  the  next  year  we  anticipate  much  greater  reductions, 
since  no  barter  goods  will  be  required,  and  notliing  is  needed  from 
England  save  a  few  stores  of  a  personal  nature. 

Thb  Mail  Sbbviob 
has  given  great  satisCaotiou  during  the  past  year.  The  mUIs  have 
been  very  regular,  and  no  loss  has  been  sustained  en  route.  The 
redaction  of  the  expenditure,  as  mentioned  above,  is  not  altogether 
due  to  good  management,  since  the  roads  are  safer  than  last  year, 
and  three  or  four  men  only  are  reqaired  for  the  journey  to  and  from 
Mpwapwa,  whereas  doable  that  number  at  one  tima  last  year  could 
hardly  be  persuaded  to  start. . 

The  employment  of  Wanyamwesi  as  mail-men  is  a  new  feature, 
which  augurs  well  for  the  future.  They  have  proved  very  efficient, 
and,  besides  the  &ct  that  they  are  cheaper  than  Waugwana,  there 
is  the  advantage  of  employing  the  residents  of  Urambo,  who  upon 
the  return  journey  are  always  coming  back  to  their  homes,  and  hence 
leas  likdy  to  delay  en  route. 
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EVANOBUSTIO    EpPOBTS* 

have  during  the  year  been  made  in  eyeiy  direction  roand  aboat 
Urambo.  Most  of  the  large  towns  hav9  been  visited  at  least  ooee, 
and  a  systematic  course  of  instruction  carried  out.  The  magic 
lantern  has  proved  of  great  service  on  these  occasions,  and  by  its  aid 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  and  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  have  been 
illustrated.  Many  of  the  smaller  villages  have  been  itinerated,  and, 
though  in  a  feeble  way,  Christ  and  Him  crucified  has  been  preached 
to  the  people. 

The  medium  still  in  use  is  Kiswahili,  (or,  as  before  mentioned,  we 
are  not  yet  buffioiently  grounded  in  Kinyamwezi  to  be  able  to  con- 
verse freely  in  it. 

Beyond  a  respectful  hearing  of  the  Word  and  a  few  inquiries 
respecting  it,  we  cannot  record  any  apparent  success  in  these  efforts ; 
but  He  who  works  in  the  heart  of  man  will  not,  we  are  sure,  permit 
the  seed  thus  sown  to  fall  into  barren  ground,  but  will  cause  it  to 
spring  up  and  bear  firuit  to  His  honour  and  glory. 

A  SoflooL  POR  Boys* 
was  begun  in  October  last,  and,  though  only  opening  with  five, 
there  were  thirteen  on  the  books  before  the  end  of  the  month,  the 
average  attendance  being  eight.  During  November  and  December 
£fteen  more  were  added,  which  swelled  the  total  to  twenty-eight. 
Of  these,  only  sixteen  are  in  regular  attendance,  but,  as  now  is  the 
busy  season  of  planting,  when  boys'  work  is  valuable,  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  more.  Most  of  the  boys  are  sods  or  dependents 
of  influential  chiefs,  and,  generally  speaking,  they  are  sharp,  aotite 
lads  of  from  ten  to  foorteen  years  of  age. 

They  are  very  docile  and  eager  to  leam,  hence,  though  laborious, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  them.  Three  of  the  boys  are  nearly  through 
Bishop's  Steere's  First  Kiswahili  Beader,  and  eight  of  the  others 
know  the  alphabet  thoroughly.  Four  are  in  the  first  stagss  of 
addition,  and  eight  are  learning  to  write. 

These  boys  generally  come  soon  after  sunrise  and  stay  till  about 
4  p.m.  If  there  is  any  work,  such  as  sawing  or  adslng,  which  tliqr 
can  do,  they  are  only  too  pleased  to  be  employed ;  and,  though  not 
systematically  teaching  them  carpentering,  they  are  gtsdoaUy 
picking  up  a  knowledge  of  it    Since  we  are  in  their  oompaay  the 

•  These  paragraflui  hai«  already  appear^  in  tbe  Society's  Animal  Bepott.' 


t.- 
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ffmi^  part  of  the  day,  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  hagoage  la 
being  acquired. 

MlBAMBO 

has  been  uniformly  kind  and  polite  during  the  year.  Owing  to 
peculiar  ciroumstances  he  has  been  absent  from  Urambo  a  great  deal, 
and  our  intercourse  with  him  has  necessarily  been  curtailed.  For 
seyeral  months  he  was  employed  building  a  new  town  north-west  of 
Urambo,  and  lately  he  has  been  busy  at  a  new  house  situate  about 
seven  miles  north-west  of  the  station.  We  haye,  however,  availed 
ourselves  of  such  opportunities  as  existed,  and  had  long  and  serious 
talks  with  him  on  religious  matters.  He  ever  listens  attentively, 
and  displays  much  interest  in  the  subject,  often  askiog  questions 
with  regard  to  it. 

He  is  willing  that  his  children  should  be  taught  at  the  station,  and 
made  arrangements  for  the  second  son,  a  lad  of  about  fifteen,  to  attend 
daily.  But  the  youth,  who  is  headstrong  and  passionate,  came  only 
three  times,  and  then  ceased  coming.  His  father  says  the  lad  is 
beyond  his  control,  and  he  can  do  nothing  wich  him.  . 

Medical  Wobk 
has  gone  on  without  intermission  duriog  the  year,  though  the  cases 
have  not  been  so  numerous,  nor  the  results  so  striking,  as  last  year. 
Some  sixty  patients  have  been  inmates  of  our  little  hospital,  and  the 
number  of  out-patients  has  been  a  little  over  four  hundred. 
This  diminution  in  numbers,  as  compared  with  last  year,  is  to  be 
explained  in  two  ways.  First,  almost  the  entire  population  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages  was  employed  for  several  months 
building  a  town  some  twen^  miles  north-west,  hence  veiy  few  sick 
people  came  for  treatment  during  that  time.  Secondly,  a  great 
number  of  patients  of  last  year  were  permanently  cured  of  their 
diseases,  and  consequently  there  are  not  many  chronic  cases  to  treat. 

Much  good  has  been  done  to  persons  afflicted  with  eye  diseases. 
In  one  case,  a  lad  who  had  been  nearly  blind  for  five  years,  almost 
entirely  recovered  the  sight  of  one  eye.  In  another  case,  a  man 
who  had  been  quite  blind  for  many  years  received  such  benefit  as 
to  enable  him  to  see  his  way  about  and  to  distinguish  persons,  which 
before  he  had  been  unable  to  do. 

Several  patients  with  dephatUiam  have  received  permanent  benefit 
from  operations  performed  upon  them,  and  their  gratitude  for  trcdt- 
ment  received  has  been  marked  and  substantiaL 
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The  woric  of  imptrthig  Soriptond  knowledge  to  these  poor  people 

has  not  been  n^leoted,  and  it  is  oar  ooetorn  to  offer  a  short  prayer 

in  Einjamweii  in  the  hearing  of  the  patient  and  his  ftiends  whenever 

an  operation  is  about  to  be  performed.    Mnoh  silent  good  is  bebg 

done  by  saoh  means. 

Thb  Futubb 

of  the  Urambo  Mission  looks  bright  and  promising ;  for,  nnlike  some 

stations  in  Central  AfrioSy  where  missionary  effort  seems  like  a  hade- 

qohi's  performanoe— a  snooession  of  leaps  and  tambles — ^there  has 

been  a  slow  but  gradual  development  of  our  plans  for  ftirther  nsrfol- 

nessy  and  now  we  are  in  a  position  to  oommenoe  aotiTO  aggrosiifs 

work.    Hitherto  we  have  been  oontent  to  lay  the  foondationa ;  now, 

by  the  help  of  the  Master  Arohiteoty  we  shall  attempt  the  soper- 

straoture.    Medioal  work  and  a  steady  adherenoe  to  the  enltivation 

of  good  feeling  among  those  with  whom  we  have  had  to  do  have 

given  us  an  infloenoe  for  good  whioh  will  make  our  words  weighty, 

oar  oonnsels  effeotive,  and  oar  exhortations  potent    Already  the 

little  olond  is  upon  the  horizon  whioh  shall   soon  give  us  the 

drr^p pings  of  the  mighty  rain  which  is  to  oome  ;  for,  in  the  wiilingneai 

of  the  people  to  have  their  children  taoght,  we  recognise  the  hok 

that  the  transition  stage  of  confidence  has  arrived  when  the  sub- 

luitting  of  their  bodies  to  the  earthly  physician  shall  be  followed  by 

the  carrying  of  their  spiritual  maladies  to  the  Divine  Healer. 

We  hope  to  do  a  great  deal  of  itinerating  in  the  towns  and  vflhgss 
around  us ;  and,  though  we  do  not  believe  in  **  thrusting  Christianity 
down  people's  throatSy"  we  think  that  the  note  of  alarm  should  now 
be  sounded  in  the  ears  of  a  people  yet  ignorant  of  danger,  and  ws 
pray  that  it  may  be  no  uncertain  sound  whioh  the  trumpet  may  give 
forth. 

We  shall  not  stand  alone ;  we  shall  not  be  unproteeted ;  we  shall 
not  fail,  for  ''the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  usy  the  God  of  Jacob  is  oar 
refage.**  

''THE  LABOURERS  ARE  FEW. 
Tbb  Rev.  W.  W.  Stephbksov,  of  Gooty,  Soath  India,  writes  :--*<OtiMr 
villages  are  asking  for  instraction ;  but  we  cannot  see  our  way  to  help  theia 
at  present  We  fear  that  one  or  two  of  the  villages  axe  getting  eomewliit 
loose  in  their  allegiance  to  ChriBtianity,  owing  to  our  inability  to  iO|^y 
them  with  regnlar  and  constant  instruction.  Some  have  thnatened  to  jcia 
other  misslonQ  if  th^  J^,  Mi  S,  cannot  give  fhem  resident  school  fesdMi^ 
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NOTES  OP  A  TOUR  IN  THE  TBIPATORB  DISTRICT. 

Bt  tbb  R£V.  W.  Robinson. 

I  HAVE  oompleted  my  third  tour  for  the  present  year.  A  few 
moidente  oonneoted  therewith  may  not  be  unintereetinfi^y  and 
particnUurly  so  as  Tripatore  has  not  been  folly  reported  upon  since 
the  **  Sanganii^  two  years  and  a  half  ago.  This  has  not  been  from 
nnwfllingness  on  the  part  of  the  missionaryi  but  from  a  feeling  that 
there  was  not  much  of  special  interest  to  write  about.  Of  oourae, 
•▼ery  missionary's  work  is  of  special  interest  to  him,  but  it  may  not 
be  to  others.  Work,  too,  in  many  of  our  stations,  must  run  in  certain 
well-defined  grooyes,  and  there  are  no  rarieties  of  experience  to 
record.  The  missionary  has  therefore  to  content  him£elf  with  report- 
ing that  work  is  steadily  going  on. 

Tripatore  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  stations,  and,  I  am  afraid, 
one  of  the  least  known.  I  heard  a  speaker  at  a  meeting  describe  it  in 
the  following  terms : — **  Tripatore  is  a  countiy  station.  It  has  got  a 
ehuroh.  The  missionary  is  on  good  terms  with  the  farmers.**  This 
description  cannot  be  said  to  be  ezhaustitre,  but  as  far  as  it  goes  it 
has  the  merit  of  being  correct.  Our  chureh  is  a  handsome  building, 
and  we  have  a  good  congregation.  The  girls'  school  is  quite  unique 
of  its  kind,  the  attendance  of  caste  girls  ayersging  from  forty  to 
sixty  per  diem.  We  collect  fees  monthly,  to  the  amount  of  three  or 
four  rupees.  This  school  was  commenced  by  Mr.  Phillips,  and  it  is 
now  under  the  care  of  the  missionary's  wife.  Zenana  work  is  carried 
on'  by  Mrs.  Sundram,  the  eyangelist's  wife,  and  her  work  is  yeiy 
sucoessfuL  In  addition  to  Tripatore,  we  haye  Sunday  senrices  at 
Anandapatti  and  JcUarpett.  During  the  week,  there  is  a  seryice  in 
the  market,  and  senrices  are  held  in  the  yillages  near.  Our  out- 
stations  are  fiye  in  number ;  one  of  them  is  just  now  in  need  of  an 
agent,  but  during  the  present  year  I  hope  to  supply  this  lack,  and  to 
open  another  station  at  Muttoor,  fburteen  miles  away  from  Tripatore. 
Our  means  of  transit,  when  touring,  are  a  pony  dog-cart  and  the 
unspeakable  countiy  cart  dragged  by  bulb  at  two  mUes  an  hour, 
express  speed.  We  pitch  our  tent  in  a  shady  '*  Tope,"  and  remain  en* 
wnped  io  t|ie  spot  a  few  dajs.    Durinj^  this  time,  meetings  are  held  in 
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adjacent  villages.  A  fiddle  is  a  poirerful  means  of  attraction,  and 
viUagers  gather  in  crowds  when  they  hear  one.  .  Christian  lyrics  are 
snngy  and  short  earnest  addresses  are  given ;  if  there  is  a  school  in 
the  village,  this  is  examined.  Tracts  and  books  are  sold,  and  con- 
versation is  held  at  the  tent  with  any  who  desire  to  speak  to  the 
missionary.  Onr  first  halt  is  at  Eundally,  and  here  we  get  so 
unexpected  friend  in  the  chief  man  of  the  village.  He  says :  "  I 
know  the  Rev.  B.  Bice  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Waltoni  of  Bangalore.  Tliey 
educated  my  nephew,  gave  him  good  sense,  now  he  has  got  a  good 
appointment."  He  urges  the  people  to  buy  our  books  and  listen  to 
what  we  have  to  tell  them  about  the  true  Qod.  Onr  next  halt  is  at 
Burgoor ;  after  service  in  the  Bazaar,  a  Jain  proposes  a  question,  ^  Is 
not  killing  fish  very  sinful  1  In  my  religion,  the  first  vow  of  restraint 
says:  'Do  not  kill  or  injure  anything.;'  therefore,  all  Jains  most 
strain  water  before  they  drink  it,  sweep  the  floor  before  they  sit  down, 
wear  muslin  before  their  mouth,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink  in  the  dai^ 
lest  they  should  unknowingly  kill  or  ifijure  creatures.  A  fisherman 
must  be  a  great  sinner."  This  terrible  indictment  against  fishermen 
Is  answered,  and  I  tell  the  Jain  that  every  time  he  drinks  water  he 
destroys  life.  I  offer  to  show  him  through  a  microscope,  but  he 
declines  the  offer,  and  finds  refuge  in  the  excuse  one  so  oonstantly 
hears  when  conviction  is  pressed  home,  *'  Tliis  is  a  great  matter;  I 
am  a  poor  man,  how  can  I  know."  At  each  halting-plaoe,  visits  are 
made  to  all  the  villages  in  the  neighbourhood.  Our  next  journey 
brings  us  to  Kishnaghiri,  an  out-station,  famous  for  its  rook  fort  and 
the  important  part  it  played  in  the  stirring  times  of  Tipfi;  Here 
resides  one  ChriBtian  family,  and  we  have  torvice  consisting  of 
preaching  and  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Vernacular 
services  are  held  in  the  town,  and  I  am  requested  by  the  Eoglisb- 
speaking  Hindoos  to  give  them  a  lecture  in  English  on  "  Theosophy.'* 
An  admirable  audience  fills  the  Government  school»room.  After  the 
lecture,  discussion  follows,  and  questions  are  asked.  **  Is  not  God 
partial  in  having  selected  the  Jewish  raoe  as  His  particularly  favoared 
people  1 "  The  answer  given  is,  "  It  was  the  purpose  of  (3od  to 
Instruct  the  whole  human  race  by  means  of  the  Jewish  race.  In 
this  very  town  there  is  a  Qovemment  normal  school,  in  which 
teachers  are  educated  in  order  that  they  may  go  to  distant  viUagoa 
and  educate  people.    Government  is  not  partial  in  giving  ednosthNi 
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to  the  few  teaohors  hereybecatise  the  Intention  of  Qoyernment  is  that, 
by  means  of  these  teachers,  education  shall  be  given  thronghout  the 
dietrict  Bo  God|  by  means  of  a  few,  benefits  the  race.  In  this  is  no 
partiality,  but  a  wise  and  merciful  intention."  A  graduate  from 
Madras,  evidently  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  his  new-found  dignity, 
says :  **  Sir,  is  it  not  impossible  that  the  miracle  of  Ajalon  should 
have  happened)  Look  at  the  immense  waste  of  energy  it  would  entail.'' 
This  youth  is  advised  not  to  waste  his  eneigy  in  profitless  talk,  and 
the  meeting  closes.  Some  of  my  audience  accompany  me  to  our 
camp,  and  for  two  hours  we  have  earnest  conversation  on  **  God's 
revelation  of  mercy  to  mankind."  They  listen  with  grave  attention 
to  all  that  is  said,  admit  its  truth,  and  the  claim  which  God  has  to 
our  obedience  and  love ;  but  they  are  not  prepared  to  declare  them- 
selves Christian.  So  it  is  coDStantly.  This  fatal  hesitancy  and 
indecision  leave  hopeful  inquirers  in  grievous  bondage.  Kaveripatam 
is  the  next  place  we  visit ;  having  sent  on  our  camp  furniture,  we  find 
quite  a  congregation  awidting  us.  lA  the  congregation  is  a  tall,  fine- 
looking  man,  an  ascetic.  He  has  made  a  vow  to  wear  an  iron  collar 
constantly,  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  until  he  can  get  money  to 
build  a  temple.  The  collar  is  about  three  feet  square,  and  is  made 
by  strips  of  iron  which  are  crossed  at  right  angles,  each  strip  being 
distant  from  the  other  about  four  inches.  This  collar  he  has  worn  for 
a  number  of  years.  We  spoke  to  him  about  his  mistaken  idea 
of  the  way  to  obtain  salvatbn ;  but  our  speech  had  little 
effect.  He  persisted  in  demanding  a  subscription  for  his  temple. 
Another  ascetic  was  walking  backwards,  hoping  to  find  great  virtue 
in  this  exercise.  Here  our  service  was  spoiled  by  a  policeman,  who 
was  intoxicated.  He  incited  the  people  to  oppose  us ;  but  a  threat 
to  report  him  soon  brought  him  to  his  senses,  and  his  apologies  were 
as  profuse  as  his  Opposition  had  been  clamorous.  Karimangalam,  our 
next  stage,  has  an  extensive  market.  Here  we  had  crowded  con- 
firegations.  A  Sudra,  whom  Mr.  Phillips  used  to  have  many  con- 
ver^tions  with,  came  and  did  us  yeoman  service.  "  All  that  these 
missionaries  say  is  right,"  he  testified  to  the  people.  Our  stay  in 
this  place  was  shortened  on  account  of  the  bad  water.  Although  we 
filtered  it  it  was  undrinkable,  and  spoilt  the  food  that  was  cooked  in 
it.  Three  of  our  number  got  ill,  and  we  had  to  hasten  to 
Dharmapuri,  a  very  old  out-station  commenced  by  the  Hev.  J.  M. 
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LeoU«r.  This  pliM  b  proverbial  far  its  sietdj  opporiikm  to  tbe 
preaehiiig  of  the  Go^eL  Mr.  PhiUips  has  preaehed  here  leginltrtj 
thionghoat  his  ndsBlonaij  career,  and,  owfaig  to  this  faet^  the 
oppoeitioii  has  gradually  given  iray.  The  chief  opponeat,  aa  old 
Shastri,  had  nothing  to  say  against  Chrlstiaiuty,  bat»  on  the  contrary, 
admitted  that  it  was  a  good  thing.  This  adndsaion  evangdial 
Snndram  took  care  to  publish  to  the  crowds  and  its  effect  was  pre- 
nonnoed.  Only  one  question  was  asked:  ''Ton  say  we  cannot 
worship  idoh.  What  else  are  we  to  worship  1  We  must  worship 
something  that  we  can  see  ;  and  we  cannot  see  a  Bfkii  I "  TUs 
was  answered  by  asking  the  questioner — **  Wiiat  is  an  idol  t  Stone  I 
Has  it  got  sense  t  No  I  Can  it  speak,  hear,  or  sect  No  I  Can  it 
move  unless  jou  move  it  t  No  I  Tlien  what  use  is  there  in  wotship- 
ping  it  t  No  use.  We  worship  the  true  God,  who  is  a  spirit.  Our 
heart  is  His  temple^  and,  if  you  worship  Him,  your  heart  will  be  His 
temple  also.''  It  may  be  said  that  an  answer  like  this  is  anything 
but  logioal ;  but  tiiis  is  not  needed.  An  apt  illustration  is  more 
effactiye  in  street-preaohing  than  an  elaborate  argument.  Besldfls 
street-preaohing  in  this  place  we  had  a  ser?ice  in  the  small  Christisn 
congregation  and  a  lecture  in  English  in  the  school-house.  About 
eight  services  were  held,  and  all  were  very  successful.  Our  pnjer 
is  that,  in  the  truest  sense^  they  may  be  blessed  to  all  who  attended 
them,  helpful  to  the  Christian,  and  convincing  to  the  non-Ohristiaa 
Our  next  stages  were  Adamanoottah  and  the  remote  village  of  Topocr. 
This  latter  place  is  Cur  out  in  the  jungle,  4md  we  had  to  take  aa 
I  few  impedimenta  as  possible.    Tliis  village  was  decimated  In  the 

^  famine ;  but  amongst  the  few  people  who  reside  there  now  we  had  a 

■ 

I  very  pleasant  service.    Next  day  our  tour  terminated  at  the  Shevainy 

Hills  station,  about  sixty  miles  from  Tripatore,  making  our  toar 
about  eighty  miles  long,  and  taking  about  nineteen  days  to  travel. 

One  great  pressing  need  of  this  district  is  that  of  vernacular  schoolB. 
The  opportunity  to  establish  them,  if  funds  were  forthcoming.  Is  very 
great  Every  school  thus  established  would  become  a  centre  firan 
which  the  missionary  and  his  agents  could  make  an  ondaught  on  the 
surrounding  forces  of  heathenism,  whilst  the  personal  influence  of  a 
Christian  fkmily  in  these  dark  places  would  be  a  means  of  permansnt 
blessing  to  all  who  came  within  its  reach.  Brethren,  pray  for  ns^ 
that  this  glorious  object  may  be  speedily  accomplished. 
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v.— ff^e  WSimtn  of  CJinir. 

EDUCATION. 
Bt  TBI  RiT.  Jakes  Sadlkb,  or  Ahot. 

WE  hare  B«ea  the  disadTuitagei  of  women  in  r^anl  to  birth, 
item,  food,  and  may  not  be  Bnipriaed  to  find  tfaftt  they  nro 
denied  edneatlon.  Had  we  been  speaking  of  education  for  the  men 
of  China,  the  infonnation  would  be  more  abnadant    Sohools  for  hoya. 


W  THE  CLASSICS,   FBKIHO- 


guoh  aa  they  are,  form  one  of  the  moit  rematkable  iD»titutiona  of  the 
empire.  Every  town  and  Tillage  has  ita  Bchool,  where  the  youth 
assemble  as  soon  as  they  rise,  and  work  on  all  through  thj  day. 
The  lesBoa-booka  are  of  moat  ancient  date.    The  teaohera  an  a 
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univerBally  respeoted  class  of  men.  The  teaobing  gtTen  is  the 
ground-work  of  an  edacation  from  which  the  so-called  literal*  work 
on  for  one  degree  after  another,  obtained  in  the  ascending  gradefi  of 
towns  and  cities,  and  culminating  in  Peking — the  capital  itself.  The 
examinations  of  the  students  of  China  are  carried  on  after  a  mo9t 
elaborate  system,  and  in  extraordinary  buildings,  where  hundreds 
and  thousands  can  assemble.  The  yast  importance  of  the  whole 
business  may  be  understood  when  we  consider  that  the  plan  is  not| 
as  with  us,  to  choose  rulers  by  popular  election,  but  accarding  to  the 
progress  a  man  has  made  in  learning. 

In  striking  contrast  to  all  these  arrangements  on  behalf  of  men, 
it  is  the  rare  exception  to  hear  of  schools  for  women.     The  costoms 
of  the  empire  are  against  them.    Speak  of  female  education  to 
husbands ;  they  will  fear  lest  women  should  be  turned  aside  from 
home  duties.    Speak  of  it  to  parents ;  they  will  fear  lest  girls  should 
be  dissatisfied  with  their  homes,  as,  indeed,  they  have  need  to  be,  so 
long  as  there  is  no  improvement  in  the  way  of  cleanliness,  order,  Ac 
Speak  of  the  subject  to  parents-in  law ;  they  will  be  guarded  against 
female  instruction,  from  the  fear  lest  their  daughters-in-law  should 
not  continue  the  drudges  which  custom  has  made  them.     Ton  will 
hear  even  native  ministers  speak  seriously  about  making  women 
dislike  ordinary  life,  and  fitting  them  only  for  positions  as  teachers. 
And  missionaries  have  had  their  fears  lest,  from  the  immoral  con- 
dition of  the  nation,  more  harm  than  good  should  come  to  children 
having  to  travel  the  streets  to  and  from  school,  and  from  companies 
of  girls  being  assembled  in  Board  schools.    Notwithstanding  sdl  these 
difficulties,  the  question  of  female  education  has  been  faitlifally  and 
effectually    faced    by   both    American    and    English  misdonariea. 
Excellc.it  buildings  have  been  raised.    Many  girls  have  been  brooght 
u::der  training.    Young  native  women  have  worked  well  as  teachos, 
under  the  superintendence  of  foreign  lady  missionaries.    The  phos 
of  instruction  have  inc  uded,  not  only  reading  and  writing  of-  the 
Chineso  language,  but  something  of  arithmetio,  geography,  aewiog, 
and  other  subjnicts  of  knowledge  valuable  to  girls.    Beside  all  this* 
special  attention  has  been  given  to  mo  al  and  spiritual  training. 
TLe  pupils  are  taught  to  pray.    They  learn  to  sing  Christian  hymns. 
To  aid  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Bible  has  been  prepared  in  the  roman  letter.    The 
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adTUitagea  of  this  plan  are  various.  By  it  the  Bible  can  be  read  in 
the  same  language  as  is  spoken.  Thus  the  meaning  can  be  readily 
grasped.  Even  where  a  person  is  a  good  student  of  the  native 
ehanioters  (or  letters),  the  roman  letter  (or  colloquial)  yersion  is  a 
great  aid  to  the  meaning,  and  a  good  pupil  will  learn  it  in  a  fev 
weeks.  By  this  means  the  girls  have  oome  off  in  the  examinations 
bettor  than  the  boys,  who,  priding  themselves  in  knowing  the  sounds 
of  the  pioture-oharacters,  often  fail  of  the  sense.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  the  deepest  satis&ction  to  those  who  have  conducted 
examinations  to  find  that,  wherever  a  girl  was  told  to  open  her  Bible, 
she  could  explain  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  hand. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  as  girls'  schools  are  more  a  foreign 
than  a  native  institution,  and  in  pity  for  the  weakness  of  the 
ohildreoy  the  plan  of  learning  and  repeating  their  lessons  is  generally 
qnieter  than  that  followed  by  the  boys.  I  cannot  forget,  however, 
the  sight  of  a  girl  who  had  studied  after  the  fashion  of  the  boys, 
getting  the  lessoni  line  by  line,  from  the  teacher ;  crooning  or  singing 
it  over  in  imitation ;  going  to  the  little  stool  and  table,  crooning  on 
till  the  lesson  was  mastered,  then  marching  up  to  the  teacher,  putting 
down  the  book,  turning  the  back  to  it  so  as  to  avoid  looking,  swinging 
the  body  from  side  to  side  while  repeating,  till- the  task  was  duly 
given  off. 

It  may  be  pleasing  to  follow  some  of  the  old  pupils  of  the  London 
Mission  Girls'  School,  formerly  carried  on  by  the  Messrs.  Stronach. 
•One  has  shown- herself  able  to  teach  an  infant  boys'  school— a  thing 
unheard  of  (so  far  as  we  are  aware)  in  Amoy,  or,  indeed,  anywhere 
In  China.    In  accomplishing  this  work,  she  showed  a  good  knowledge 
of  the  native  language,  strong  common-sense,  and  strength  sufficient 
for  the  regular  teaching  duties,  day  after  day,  and  month  after  month. 
While  the  ordinaiy  women  of  China  are  helpless  in  the  control  of 
their  own  children,  this  educated  woman  proved  able  to  manage 
those  who  were  not  her  own,  and  in  considerable  numbers.     So 
'Buccessful  was  her  work,  that  I  cannot  remember  any  point  of 
inferiority  when  comparing  it  with  the  work  of  men  styled  literati. 
Since  then  she  has  been  engaged  as  governess  in  a  private  Chinese 
family  living  at  Fu-chow,  the  chief  city  of  our  province.      The 
heads  of  this  fiimily  are  said  to  have  learned  from  foreigners  (English 
and  Americans)  the  benefits  of  education  for  their  daughters. 
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Another  joang  womao,  member  of  onr  ohorohi  ie  teacher  in  the 
boarding-Bchool  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Mission  at  Amoy.  The 
school  is  remarkable  for  the  exoellenoe  of  the  building,  the  thoroogh- 
ness  of  the  arrangementSi  and  the  good  behayioar  of  the  children. 
The  duties  of  a  teacher  in  such  a  school  are  serious^  yet  decided 
satis&otion  has  been  given  by  this  young  woman  to  the  lady  mission- 
aries who  have  employed  her. 

We  may  follow  another  old  pnpil  to  Shanghai,  where  she  has 
superintended  several  schools  in  oonneotion  with  Mr.  Mnirhead's 
mission.  She  seems  to  have  won  the  respeot  and  confidence  of  all 
who  know  her,  and  is  spoken  of  with  high  praise. 

Another  has  been  teacher  of  a  girls'  day-schooL 

Whilst  we  see  all  these  old  pupils  turning  out  well  as  toacbers, 
there  is  not  wanting  proof  of  the  superiority  of  educated  women  in 
home  life.  So  far  from  being  unfitted  for  their  duties,  they  are 
found  to  be  better  in  house  work,  in  worUng  for  the  support  of  their 
family,  in  securing  the  education  of  their  children,  and  in  enduilng 
the  trials  ci  widowhood,  with  the  various  afflictions  of  life. 

I  am  Sony  to  say  that  the  girls'  school  refened  to  has  been 
disoonthiued  for  some  years.  -  In  view  of  the  successes  mentioned, 
will  not  the  ladies  of  England  be  encouraged  to  undertake  the 
re-openingt 


MR  BAXTEE,  M.P.,  ON  NONCONFORMIST  MISSIONa 

(From  thb  Ntmeonformist  and  IniqpendenL) 

Thb  Bight  Hon.  W.  E.  Baxter,  M.P.,  speaking  at  Forfar  on  Monday 
night,  September  11th,  said  his  hearers  needed  not  to  be  told  what 
important  services  the  Independents  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  dvil 
aad  religious  liberty  in  these  islands,  both  in  former  and  in  recent 
times.  Never  had  they  swerved  from  their  advocacy  of  the  principles  of 
freedom  against  kings  and  priests  in  the  past,  and  even  now  in  Englsod  s 
very  sorry  figure  the  Liberal  party  would  cut  without  them.  ScoUsnd 
stood  indebted  to  them  also  for  holding  aloft  the  banner  of  spiritual  life  in 
the  time  of  the  Haldanes,  when  the  national  Church  had  gone  to  sleq»,  and 
the  conscience  of  the  people  had  to  be  aroused.  Happily  the  need  for 
wakening  up  Presbyterianism  had  long  passed  away,  and  with  it  tbe 
desirability  of  any  extension  of  other  forms  of  Church  government  oataido 
of  large  towns.  There  was  also  passing  away  an  undue  reveremos  for 
creeds  of  nian's  deyising  and  the  power  of  Qhureh  Courts  to  ovenide  tl|e 
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Wishes  of  congT^tionSi  The  latter  now  practically  managed  their  own 
affaira,  and  everywhere  men  were  looking  more  to  the  words  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  and  less  to  dogmas  of  catechisms,  which  it  was 
hard  to  find  in  His  teaching.  The  law  and  testimony  as  expoimded  by 
Him  encouraged  no  harsh  interpretation^  but  proclidmed  a  freedom  of 
thought  and  action  which  sects  had  been  slow  to  recognise.  He  hoped  that 
the  tendency  to  religious  rancour  which  Scotland  evinced  so  long  was  dis- 
appearing iiuft;  the  laity  were  tired  of  shibboleths,  and  liberal-minded 
clei^gymen  of  all  communions  were  in  many  ways  showing  their  dblike  to 
heresy-hunting  and  wordy  strife.  The  Christian  world  began  to  appreciate 
the  folly  of  fighting  about  names  and  forms  and  abstruse  doctrines  when 
real  work  was  to  be  done,  requiring  undivided  energy  and  union.  The  age 
of  what  Butler  in  "  Hudibras"  called  ''  old  perverse  antipathies  "  was  over, 
and  no  sect  could  look  forward  to  a  successful  future  which  did  not  fully 
realise  the  significance^ of  the  change.  Of  course,  there  must  always  be 
agitation  and  discussion,  more  or  less  warm,  as  long  as  national  endow- 
ments subsisted  ;  but  when  true  equality  in  that  respect  should  have  been 
established,  and  the  voluntary  principle  left  to  develop  itself  and  show  its 
power  without  let  or  hindrance,  we  might  look  forward  to  a  time  of  peace 
founded  on  broad  views  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  to  a  great  manifesta- 
tion of  that  charity  which  was  the  first  of  the  Christian  graces.  The 
presence  in  Forlar  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  for  so  many  years  was  a 
missionary  in  Benares,  reminded  him  of  the  important  part  played  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society  among  the  civilising  influences  in  the  world. 
It  was  absolutely  catholic  in  its  constitution ;  its  agents  were  not  required  to 
belong  to  any  particular  church ;  but  it  had  fallen  in  a  large  degree  into  the 
hands  of  the  Independents  because  other  denominations  had  established  in- 
stitutions of  their  own.  Not  one  of  them,  however,  had  done  so  much  efficient 
work,  or  had  been  so  successful  in  proportion  to  its  means.  Only  now  in 
some  quarters  were  the  facts  of  its  remarkable  history  becoming  known. 
He  had  lately  talked  to  a  very  well-informed,  accomplished  lady,  who 
expressed  the  utmost  surprise  at  what  she  had  been  reading  as  to  the 
transformation  in  the  social  state  of  whole  groups  of  islands  in  the  South 
Seas.  Madagascar,  under  the  teaching  of  its  agents,  had  become  a  Christian 
land,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  world  had  they  done  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  civilisation.  He  was  in  Holy  Benares  a  few  months  i^o,  and 
never  should  he  forget  the  scene,  in  early  morning,  as  he  slowly  glided 
down  the  Ganges  in  the  Maharajah's  state  barge.  The  sun  had  just  risen  ; 
its  first  rays  were  tinging  the  tope  of  domes  and  towers,  temples  and 
palaces ;  thousands  of  worshippers  in  bright  garments  were  on  the  steps 
leading  down  to  the  sacred  stream,  while  the  voices  of  fakirs  and  the 
tinkling  of  cymbals  filled  the  air.  Never  had  he  beheld  anything  more 
picturesquely  beautiful ;  but  then  this  city,  like  the  Athens  of  the  Apostle, 
was  wholly  given  to  idolatry.  Not  altogether  ''wholly."  One  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  sncsessors  deplored  to  him  the  slow  progress  of  the  mission. 
There  werey  however,  fiv^}  hundred  boys  in  its  sehool }  the  nomber  of 
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pilgrims  was  felliDg  off ;  the  temples  were  getting  into  debt ;  and  year  hj 
year  all  over  India,  as  the  sapping  and  mining  process  went  on,  there  wa» 
greater  liberty  experienced  in  proclaiming  Christian  truth.  He  *  visited 
colleges  and  institutions  throughout  the  country  from  Lahore  to  Calcutta, 
admirably  conducted,  crowded  with  intelligent  youths,  learning  the 
literature,  science,  and  religion  of  Europe,  who  would  one  day  become  the 
lights  of  Asia.  It  would  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  influence  which 
these  seminaries  in  the  end  would  exert ;  they  might  bring  about  a  great 
8ocial  revolution  even  before  the  end  of  the  century* 

(Ffiox  SHI  Ttmei.) 
Different  opinions  may  be  held  on  the  actual  amonnt  of  the  advances 
made  by  Christian  mLssions.  No  Christian  feeU  any  doubt  of  the  civilinng 
influence  of  his  religion,  or  of  the  obligation  to  impart  its  benefits  to 
savages  and  heathens.  Nowhere  and  through  no  agency  have  miasionartea 
gained  all  the  victories  their  enthusiasm  anticipated.  There  ave  degrees^ 
however,  in  failure,  and  the  London  Missionaiy-  Sodely  will  be  conceded 
even  by  its  rivals  not  to  have  failed  most  As  Mr.  Baxter  explained  at 
Forfar,  the  Independents  have  acquired  a  commanding  position  ia  the 
conduct  of  the  London  Missionary  Society.  For  the  good  the  Society 
has  done  the  Independents  ought  to  be  assigned  the  honour.  Bvidently  a 
denomination  in  which  every  congregation  is  considered  a  distinct  church 
has  peculiar  facilities  for  distant  missionary  work.  The  theory  in  England 
becomes  positive  practice  abroad.  Congregationalism  is  like  a  plant 
endowed  with  the  faculty  of  developing  a  root  wherever  a  catting  touches 
the  earth.  An  Independent  minister  plants  his  congregation,  laige  or  smaU, 
and  it  becomes  forthwith  a  self-governing  State.  From  the  feUoW'^eeling 
of  his  brethren  in  Great  Britain,  the  representative  of  the  London  Sodefy, 
whether  his  home  be  in  Samoa  or  at  Benares,  draws  supplies  and  friendly 
solicitude.  In  his  ministrations  he  is  free  to  regard  simply  the  circum- 
stances  of  himself  and  his  followers.  Within  wide  limits  he  may  narrow 
or  expand  his  teaching  in  accordance  with  the  spiritoid  exigencies  of  bis 
native  flock.  Equally  unauthorised  and  uncompelled  to.  adapt  his  syiteni 
to  a  foreign  model,  he  can  natiualise  Christianity  among  Hindos  or  among 
South  Sea  Islanders  with  a  freshness  and  vigour  hardly  pernuasible  to 
rival  denominationalists.  •  .  .  The  excellence  of  the  quality,  Congrega- 
tionalism has  groimd  for  attributing  in  some  measure  to  the  power  its 
delegates  derive  from  its  constitution  of  treating  each  his  own  chtitoh  as  a 
mother  church,  bound  by  its  own  laws,  and  albwing  alliance  only  to 
itselL  •  .  .  Independent  ministers,  though  their  chi^I  by  tie  Gkboges 
or  amidst  cocoa-nut  groves  in  the  Pacific  shines  with  no  berrowed  religions 
lightofprelacy  or  assemblies,  found  colonies  as  Bridsh  as  the  cathedral 
establishments  of  South  African  deans.  The  work  of  converting  the  wmldi 
set  on  foot  by  this  country,  whether  the  Westminster  Conlnaion  or  the 
Thii:ty*nine  Articles^  or  no  formulas  at  all,  be  inculcated,  will  have  to 
denationalise  itself  before  it  can  compete  on  equal  tenns  with  Hindinsill' 
or  Mohammedanismi  or  even  idolatnr. 
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trtROM  tbe  time  of  Mr.  Thompson'B  entering  upon  the  duties 
I  of  the  Foreign  Seoretariat,  the  Directors  have  had  in  view  his 
viaiting  some  of  the  principal  fi^da  occupied  by  the  Society.  It  was, 
however,  considered  that  such  a  tour,  taken  before  he  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  many  details  of  the  foreign  department  at  the 
Mission  House,  and  there  obtained  some  knowledge  of  tbe  general 
features  and  circumstances  of  the  missions  of  the  Society,  would  bo 
premature,  and  prevent  hisgaining — and  the  Directors,  the  missionaries, 
and  the  Society  generally,  through  him— the  full  benefit  which  such 
a  scheme,  well  timed  in  its  execution,  would  be  likely  to  secure. 

Full  and  frequent  correspondence  with  the  missionaries  in  their 
several  fields,  and  quiet  and  lengthened  conference  with  those  who 
have  returned  to  England  on  furlough  or  through  ill-health,  are  very 
valuable,  and  are  welcomed  by  both  secretaries  and  Directors ;  but 
such  modes  of  gaining  Information  must  be  far  inferior  in  value  to 
that  which  a  personal  visit  to  the  stations,  and  full  and  unreserved 
Intercourse  with  the  brethren  in  the  midst  of  their  work,  would 
fnmlBh.  The  missionary  would  hail  such  a  visit  with  great  pleasure, 
aud  be  much  cheered  by  it  It  is  often  a  great  I'clief  to  his  burdened 
spirit  to  be  able  to  point  out  to  one  who,  when  the  matter  ia 
definitely  set  before  him,  can  appreciate  the  peculiar  aspects  of  his 
work,  the  forms  of  his  difficulties,  and  the  discouragement  arising 
from  what,  In  his  loneliness  and  perhaps  impaired  health,  he  is  apt 
to  attribute  to  a  want  of  comprehension,  or  even  to  a  neglect,  of  his 
position  and  his  needs  at  head-quarters. 

A  visit  from  a  sympathising  friend,  but  especially  from  a  deputa- 
tion firom  the  Society,  will  be,  to  one  in  his  condition,  very  refreshing 
to  both  body  and  spirit,  and  will  tell  very  favourably  upon  his  work 
for  months,  or  even  years,  afterwards.  But  the  benefit  arising  from 
such  visits  does  not  end  here.  The  members  of  the  deputation,  and, 
through  them,  those  who  send  them  and  whom  they  represent,  who 
are  anxious  to  be  well-informed  as  to  the  true  nature  and  aspects  of 
the  fields  with  which  they  have  to  deal,  are  enabled  more  clearly  and 
correctly  to  understand  the  very  various  and  often  complicated  ques  • 
tions  which  are  brought  before  them,  and  the  more  wisely  and  fitly  to 
decide  on  modes  of  solution  ancl  actioQ. 
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For  the  Bake  of  aeoariDg  Buoh  advaatagesi  afESBOtiog  many  in 
Englandy  but  still  more  in  foreign  lands,  the  Directors  were  anxfons 
that  the  Foreign  Secretary,  after  gaining  some  preparatoiy  iiiBight 
into  them,  should  take  a  tour  through  seyend  of  the  principal  fields 
of  the  Society's  work ;  and,  as  at  the  present  time  oiroumslanfles 
appear  to  be  fayourable  to  the  carrying  out  such  a  scheme,  they, 
after  Tciy  full  deliberation,  decided  that  he  should  leave  En^^and  in 
September  to  proceed,  first,  to  India,  thence  to  go  on  to  China,  and 
to  return  to  England  by  way  of  South  Africa,  visiting,  in  his  coune, 
all  the  stations  of  the  Society  in  these  important  missions. 

As  it  was  deemed  very  desirable,  on  many  grounds,  that  Mr. 
Thompson  should  not  go  forth  on  this  mission  without  a  auitafale 
colleague,  the  Directors  urgently  requested  Mr.  Albert  Spioer,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  for  the  present  year,  to  be  one  of  the  deputa- 
tion. With  this  request  he  kindly  complied,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
limit  that  compliance  to  the  India  portion  of  the  tour. 

In  anticipation  of  the  departure  of  these  friends,  a  fiuewell 
meeting,  numerously  attended  by  the  Directors  and  their  IHeods, 
was  held  at  the  Mission  House  on  Monday  evening,  September  lltb, 
when  they  were  specially  commended  to  the  protection  and  guidance 
of  the  Head  of  the  Church. 

Carrying  out  the  arrangement  already  mentioned,  Mr.  ThampKua 
sailed  from  Gravesend  on  September  13th;  and  Mr.  Spioer,  leaving 
England  a  few  days  later,  joined  him  at  Sues,  whence  they  wonU 
proceed  together  to  Bombay.  From  Bombay  they  will  jonmif 
southward  to  the  station  of  Belgaum,  where  they  will  enter  upon 
their  actual  deputation  work.  Many  prayers  will  follow  tjjem.  In 
answer  to  these  prayers  may  the  Most  High  make  their  tow  vsiy 
Buocessf a),  and  bring  them  back  in  health  to  aid  the  Direetors  snd 
to  serve  the  Church  and  its  Divine  Head  the  more  efficisBtlyby 
means  of  the  deep  insight  and  wide  experience  which  they  ham 
gained  on  their  way. 

Nora. — ^It  is  requested  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  Foreign  Sesw- 
tary  on  deputation,  all  letters,  &a,  designed  for  tlfue  foreign  d^art* 
raent   at   the    Mission    House,  be   addressed  to    the  Rev.  h  Q» 

Wiutehouse,  Acting  Foreign  Secretary. 
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1.  DEPARTURES. 

The  Hey.  R  Wabdlaw  Thompson,  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Society, 
emharked  for  Bombay,  per  steamer  Nistarny  September  13th. 

Mrs.  Maokbnzie,  wife  of  Dr.  J.  E.  Mackenade,  of  Tientsin,  and  child, 
embarked  for  Shanghai,  per  steamer  Niaiamy  September  13th. 

The  Rev.  T.  Dubant  Philip,  B.A.,  and  Mrs.  Philip,  returning  to  Graaff 
BsiNET,  Sonth  Africa,  embarked  per  steamer  Garth  CastUy  September  15th. 

Albert  Spicsr,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  left  London,  par  overland 
route,  for  Bombay,  September  19th. 

2.  ARRIVALS  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  C.  F.  Moss,  Mrs.  Moss,  and  three  children ;  Rev.  H.  W. 
Gbainoe  and  Mrs.  Grainge  ;  and  Rev.  W.  C.  Pickxbbgill^  from  Mada* 
OA80AR,  per  steamer  Garth  GasHe^  August  3l8t. 

Mrs.  Newport,  wife  of  the  Rev.  G.  O.  Newport,  and  two  children,  from 
HadraSi  South  India,  per  steamer  Khedive,  September  7th. 

3.  BIRTH. 

Elliott. — May  24th,  at  Inyati,  Matebele  country,  South  Africa,  the 
wife  of  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Elliott,  of  a  son. 

4.  MARRIAGES. 

Baron— PuMPHBEY. — July  4th,  at  the  British  Consulate,  Tamatave,  the 
Rev.  R.  Baron,  to  Miss  Pumphrey,  both  of  Madagascar. 

Jones— Welch. — August  24th,  at  the  College  Chapel,  Cheshunt,  by  the 
Rev.  R.  Vaughan  Pryce,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  the  Rev.'  W.  Monk  Jones,  to  Mary 
jEUizabeth  (May),  daughter' of  the  late  J.  D.  Welch,  of  Broxboume,  Herts. 

6.  IN  MEMORIAM. 

Mrs.  Cooper,  of  Huahins. 

It  is  with  deep  regret  we  announce  that  the  Rev.  E.  V.  Cooper,  of 
HuAHiNE,  Society  Islands,  South  Pacific,  has  been  called  to  su£fer  a  two- 
fold bereavement.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  hand  of  death  was  laid  upon 
his  infjEint  son,  and  six  days  afterwards  the  summons  came  to  his  beloved  wife. 
Mrs.  Cooper  fell  asleep  in  Jesus  on  the  4th  of  June,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  her  age.  Scarcely  more  than  two  years  have  elapsed  since  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cooper  left  this  country,  for  the  first  time,  with  every  prospect  of  a 
long  and  useful  cai*eer,  as  fellow-labourers  in  the  far-o£f  comer  of  the  Lord's 
Vineyard  to  which  they  were  appointed.  But  the  Master  has  ordered  it 
otherwise,  and  it  becomes  us  to  bow  in  submission  to  His  will.  We  trust 
that,  in  his  loneliness,  our  brother  may  be  sustained  and  encoui'aged  by 
panifefft  tokens  of  the  Diving  blessing  on  his  work. 
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R  J.  SouTHON,  M.D.  (U.S.  A.),  op  Urambo. 

Another  name  has,  alas  !  to  be  added  to  the  death-roll  of  the  Society's 
Central  African  Mission.  All  the  information  we  at  present  possess  is 
comprised  in  a  brief  telegram  stating  that  Dr.  Southon  died  at  Urambo 
on  tiie  26th  of  Jnly. 

Our  friend  left  England  in  the  spring  of  1879  in  company  with  Dr. 
Mullens  and  Mr.  Griffith,  and,  from  the  outset,  his  career  has  been  wtitched 
with  imusual  interest  He  was  appointed  to  commence  a  mission  station 
at  Urambo,  in  the  Unyamwezi  country  ;  and  the  confidence  and  support  of 
the  powerful  chief  Mirambo,  which  he  was  able  to  secure  and  maintain, 
proved  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  difficult  undertaking. 
By  profession  a  medical  man,  his  general  abilities  were  of  no  mean  order, 
and  the  sphere  in  which  he  was  placed  afforded  ample  scope  for  thie  develop- 
ment of  his  mechanical  ingenuity,  no  less  j&an  of  his  educational  acquire- 
ments. Whatsoever  his  hand  found  to  do  he  did  it  with  his  might ;  but  all 
was  subservient  to  the  one  great  purpose  of  his  life — that  of  making  known 
the  Gospel  to  the  heathen.  His  letters  and  journals  which  have  from  time 
to  time  appeared  in  our  columns  furnish  ample  details  of  his  work,  its 
trials  and  encouragements.  As  a  record  of  the  result  of  his  three  years' 
labours  the  report  given  on  another  page  possesses  a  melancholy  interest ; 
while  his  more  recent  letters,  especially  one  written  but  a  few  weeks  before 
his  decease,  indicate  the  unselfishness  of  his  character,  and  his  thorough 
devotion  to  the  work  to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life.  After  referring  to 
the  desire  of  a  brother  missionary  to  visit  England,  he  sa}^  :  ''  For  myself 
I  must  admit  that  I  should  like  to  do  the  same,  but  ...  I  shall  not 
leave  here  unless  the  work  can  be  effectively  carried  on  by  my  colleagues ; 
much  less  would  I  prolong  my  stay  in  England  if  the  work  were  retro- 
grading. I  feel  that  my  life-work  is  here,  and  my  temporary  retnm  to 
England  would  be  but  to  effect  measures  which  would  enable  me  to  settle 
down  comfortably.  With  me  everything  must  be  subservient  to  the  one 
aim  and  object  of  my  existence,  and  my  cry  is,  'One  thing  I  do  ;'  hence 
whatever  will  further  my  end  must  be  to  me  a  sacred  duty  hot  to  be 
neglected.  ...  Of  course,  nil  the  above  may  become  nil  by  the  course 
of  events,  and  there  is  ample  time  to  discuss  these  subjects  thoroughly ;  but, 
being  accustomed  to  take  '  a  long  look  aheail,'  I  thought  it  well  to  mention 
them  thus  early.  I  am  not  weary  of  the  work  or  in  it,  and  would  gladly 
remain  at  my  post  till  called  to  go  higher."  Our  brother's  wish  has  been 
realised,  and  he  now  "  rests  from  his  labours,  and  his  worl^  do  follow  him." 

Bishop  Steere, 

Also  connected  with  Central  Africa,  The  death  of  Bishop  Steere,  of  the 
Universities*  Mission,  leaves  a  gap  which  it  will  not  be  easy  to  supply.  We 
copy  the  following  from  the  Nonconformist  and  Independent  of  August  31st  :— 
*'  A  telegram  from  Zanzibar  announces  the  sudden  death  of  the  miasion^xy 
Bishop  Steere,  who  was  Bishop  Tozer's  successor  in  Centrtf  AfiicaJ 
Bishop  Steere,  who  was  in  Liverpool  about  the  middle  of  June  advocating 
the  claims  of  his  mission,  was  a  remarkable  man.    Besides  being  lnwyiO} 
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preacheTy  and  metapliyBicion,  he  was  printer,  master  carpenter,  and 
architect.  Dr.  Steere  was  consecrated.  Bishop  of  Central  Africa,  at  West- 
minster Abbey,  in  1874.  Besides  being  author  of  ''A  Sketch  of  the 
Persecutions  under  the  Boman  Emperors,''  and  some  Essays,  he  prepared 
an  edition  of  Bishop  Butler's  works,  and  published  a  lustoiy  of  the  Bible 
and  Prayer  Book,  and  many  hymns  and  stories  in  the  Shanlilla  and  Swahili 
languages.    Deceased  was  fifty -four  years  of  age.'' 

6.  LETTERS  FROM  MISSIONARIES,  16th  AUGUST  to  15th  SEPT. 

China.— S.  E.  Meech,  Peking,  July  17th ;  T.  Bryson,  Wuchang,  July 
10th  ;  W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai,  July  7th ;  Q,  Griffiths,  Shanghai,  July 
21st ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  July  12th,  13th,  August  3rd. 

India. — ^W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,   August  6th,   12th;    W.  Johnson, 

Calcutta,  August  12th ;  J.  Hewlett,  Benares,  ,  July  30th ;   J.  A. 

Lambert,  Mirzapore,  August  4th,  13th  ;  G.  M.  Bulloch,  Bareilly,  August 
— ;  J.  H.  Budden,  Almora,  July  27th  ;  Q.  0.  Newport,  Madras,  July  20th, 
22nd,  August  5th,  11th,  September  12th ;  Miss  Gordon,  Madras,  August 
12th  ;  H.  A.  Hutchison,  Coimbatore,  July  22nd  ;  B.  Rice,  Bangalore,  July 
2l8t,  August  5th,  12th  ;  E.  Lewis,  Bookapatnam,  August  8th ;  J.  G.  Hawker, 
Belgaum,  August  11th  ;  A.  R.  Gaze,  Cuddapah,  July  22nd  ;  H.  J.  Goffin, 
Vizianagram,  August  4th ;  J.  Duthie,  Nagercoil,  July  25th,  August  1st ; 
I.  H,  Hacker,  Neyoor,  July  29th ;  F.  Wilkinson,  Trevandrum,  July  diet; 
J.  Knowles,  Trevandrum,  August  7th. 

Madagascar. — ^T.  Lord,  Antananarivo,  July  24th,  25th;  R  Briggs, 
Antananarivo,  July  25th  ;  R  Baron,  Antananarivo,  July  25th  ;  J.  Pearse, 
Fianaranlsoa,  July  14th  ;  A.  S.  Huckett,  Fianarantsoa,  July  15th ;  G.  A. 
Shaw,  Tamatave,  July  28th  ;  P.  G.  Peakc,  Marseilles,  September  9th. 

Africa. — W.  Thompson,  ^Uape  Town,  July  25th  (two  letters)^  Slst, 
August  22nd;  T.  Atkinson,  George  Town,  July  — ;  J.  Harper,  King 
William's  Town,  August  2nd  ;  W.  Ashton,  Barkly,  August  2nd,  16th  ;  J. 
Brown,  Euruman,  August  7th ;  Mrs,  Cockin,  Kuruman,  July  15th ;  Dr. 
Southon,  Uramho,  May  15th,  June  12th  ;  Captain  Hore,  Makuru,  July  17th. 

West  Indies.— T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica,  August  23rd. 

South  Seas.— A.  Pearse,  Raiatea,  June  21st ;  E.  V.  Cooper,  Tahiti,  July 
13th  ;  G.  A.  Harris,  Mangaia,  April  27th  ;  J.  J.  K.  Hutchin,  August  3rd  ; 
S.  M.  Creagh,  Lifu,  July  8th ;  S.  Macfarlane,  July  17th,  18th ;  W.  G.  Lawes, 
Port  Moresby,  July  1st ;  J.  Tait  Scott,  Damley  Island,  July  15th,  22nd. 

7.  TH^  JOHN  WILLIAMS, 
On  her  return  from  the  visit  to  Port  Moresby,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  our  last  number,  the  John  Williams  again  left  Sydney  on  her 
fourteenth  voyage  to  Eastern  and  Western  Polynesia,  Captain  Kirkpatriok 
still  acting  as  commander,  in  the  absence  of  Captain  Turpib,  who  is  on  a 
visit  to  this  country.  The  Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland,  writing  to  the 
Directors,  says  : — '^'The  vessel  sailed  according  to  date  on  Monday,  May 
29th.  Everything  was  in  good  order,  and  we  trust  she  will  have  a  quick 
passage  to  Tahiti  and  overtake  the  mwk  marked  out-f(»  h»  4«ring  the 
remAlAder  of  this  year.'' 
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I— Calflitiii — ^|Mi  Cratninji  an))  Utum  '§im, 

GIRLS'  BohoolB  and  Zenana  yisitation  haye,  for  many  years  past, 
formed  an  important  feature  In  the  Society's  operations  at 
Caicutta ;  it  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that,  when  the  enlarged 
scheme  for  sending  out  female  missionaries  was  adopted  by  the 
Directors  in  1875,  the  first  lady  accepted  by  the  Society,  under  the 
new  rules,  should  be  appointed  to  that  city.  Other  ladies  have 
followed  Miss  Howard ;  and,  as  the  result  of  their  collective  labours, 
under  the  blessing  of  Qod,  an  impulse  has  been  given  to  the  work  of 
education  and  Christian  instruction  among  the  native  girls  and 
women  in  Calcutta  and  its  neighbourhood.  It  was  soon  felt  that  to 
carry  on  the  Female  Mission  efficiently,  a  building  specially  set  apart 
for  the  purpose  was  required.  A  site  being  available  on  the  Society's 
compound  at  Bhowanipore,  plans  and  specifications  were  obtained, 
and,  with  the  Directors'  sanction,  building  operations  were  com- 
menced in  the  spring  of  last  year.  Towards  the  outlay  incurred, 
amounting  to  some  three  thousand  pounds,  generous  gifts  were  forth- 
coming from  several  of  the  Society's  friends,  one  anonymous  donor 
contributing  £1,000.  The  result  is  the  Training  and  Zenana  Home, 
as  shown  in  the  frontispiece,  the  services  in  connection  with  the 
formal  opening  of  which  were  held  on  the  25rd  of  May  last.  The 
nse  for  which  the  building  is  designed  is  threefold : — (1)  To  provide 
a  residence  for  teachers  in  the  Society's  Oirls'  Schools,  and  for 
Zenana  visitors ;  (2)  to  secure  accommodation  for  a  normal  dass  of 
girls  in  training  for  educational  work  j  apd  (3)  to  furnish  a  reaide&09 
fbr  the  Society's  lady  miasionariesi 
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The  followlDg  taUe  ftuniahes  statistics  of  the  work  carried  on 
amoDg  tlie  women  and  girls  of  Caloutta  by  the  Beveral  missioDary 
BocfetieB  at  the  present  moment.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  the 
number  of  day  scholars  has  increased  nearly  Bixfold,  and  that  of 
Zenana  pupils  in  a  far  laigcr  proportion : — 

1.  The  Church  of  Scotland  ...  75  890  453  1,418 

2.  The  Ameiican  Home  ...  100  937  132  1,169 

3.  The  S.P.G.  Mission  ... ,  —  263  279  542 

4.  The  London  Mission  ...  —  411  80  491 

5.  The  Baptist  Mission  ...  —  327  108  440 

6.  The  Free  Church     ...  ...  90  226  52  368 

Total  number  of  Pupils 4,428 

Commentiog  on  the  above,  the  Rev.  W.  Johnson  observes : — 

"  The  Anglo-vernacular  mission  schools  of  Calcutta,  especially  the  lai^ 
institutions  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  the  Free  Church,  and  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  with  the  great  number  of  boys  and  young  men  gathered 
in  them,  have  long  been  a  marked  feature  of  missionary  work  in  this  city. 
It  ib  interesting  to  know  that  the  above-named  fnnale  missions  in  Calcutta, 
in  the  matter  of  the  number  of  pupil?,  have  now  reached  and  gone  beyond 
the  Anglo-vernacular  missionary  institutions.  Their  pupils  are  more  than 
a  thousand  in  excess  of  the  pupils  in  our  boys'  schools  and  collies.  The 
number  of  male  scholars  is  3,416  ;  that  of  female  pupils  is  4,428." 

The§e  encouraging  facts  are  brought  out  more  fully  by  a  oomparisoa 
of  the  recent  Indian  CenBus  with  the  result b  of  Christian  work  among 
the  native  female  population  of  Caloutta  during  the  past  ten  yeaiB» 
as  given  in  the  Christian  Herald,  a  newspaper  published  in  India. 
Ou  another  page  we  furnish  a  summary  of  the  Census  figures,  together 
%kith  the  editorial  article  in  question. 

The  normal  class  will  of  course  take  a  prominent  place  in  the 
new  Zenana  Home ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  proposed  to  form  a 
preparatory  class,  with  the  view  of  retaining  pupils  on  leaving  the 
Christian  girls'  school  until  they  reach  the  necessary  age  to  enter  on 
higher  training. 

The  Directors  have  recently  remforced  the  mission  in  Oalcntia  by 
the  appointment  of  another  lady  missionary,  Miss  Blomfield,  who  lef| 
England  for  her  destination  on  the  ^th  of  Ootober, 
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n.-gtabsgajm— ittsiltff  ITissiBiT. 

THE    aOVKBNMENT    AND    EDUCATION. 
Br  TBI  Rky.  Jobbfh  PxAitai. 

AUOVEMENT  on  tha  put  uf  the  local  GoTemmeQt  here  is 
prodndng  wmo  exoltement,  and  will  couBldenbl;  affect  our 
cxiiting  Bohoola,  and  perhaps  lead  to  the  neceEeti*;  fcimatlon  of  new 
ones, 

TheHovB 
GoTBmor  of 
Fianara- 
ataoa  Is  an 
old  friend  of 

when  I  re- 
turned froDl 
inspeotin^ 
the  etate  of 
the  mission 
in  the  San- 
lira  dietriot', 
I  called 
npon  him 
and  had  a 
lengthened 
sonvenation  with  him  abont  the  rery  nnsatlsfaotorj  state  of  things 
which  I  found  in  exletenoe. 

Whether  as  the  result  of  that  oouTereation  or  from  uiy  other 
cause,  I  cannot  say,  but  he  has  taken  up  the  matter  of  schools  in  a 
very  practical  manner.  OEGcers  of  the  Goveniment  have  recently 
been  sent  tiirongh  the  entire  district  to  look  Into  the  number  of 
■oholais  Id  the  existing  schools,  to  make  notes  of  those  among  them 
who  are  adults  and  unfit  to  be  soholars  (this  with  a  view  of  their 
being  removed),  and  also  to  plaoe  nev  scholars  In  the  schools.  They 
have  also  publicly  announced  a  standard  of  ednoatlon,  upon  reaching 
which  the  children  are  to  be  free  to  leare  the  sohools  In  the  fntnre, 
Instead  of  thinking  (as  they  have  done  hi  the  past)  that  once  In  the 
loho^  t^iey  are  >phol&i«  for  pver.    Thl^  st^ditrd  If  Iqw,  and  will 
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ultimately  be  raised ;  bat  it  was  moet  desirable  tbat  it  aboiild  be 
such  as  can  be  reached  by  some  of  the  diildren  Moon,  in  order  that  the 
present  bad  feelings  entertained  by  many  of  the  parents  agahisk 
edaoation  may  be  removed  by  seeing  the  ohildren  free  after  having 
been  educated* 

For  more  than  a  month  prerioudy  my  lime  was  spent  in  the 
Sandra  distriotSy  aooompanying  the  members  of  the  looal  QoTem- 
menty  who  have  been  plaoiug  new  scholars  in  the  yarlous  mission 
schools. 

I  will  briefly  describe  the  proceedings  at  one  centroi  which  will 
give  some  idea  as  to  how  the  work  of  putting  a  laige  number  of 
scholars  into  the  schools  has  been  carried  out. 

The  Tillage  which  was  made  the  centre  at  which  the  people  were 
to  assemble  on  this  occasion  is  called  Ilcolo.  The  London  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  a  rudely  built  mud  chapel  there,  and  another  at 
YahambCy  which  is  near.  The  Norwegians  haye  six,  and  the  Bomsn 
Catholics  three  chapels  within  the  radius  which  embraced  the  people 
who  were  te  assemble  at  Ilcolo.  On  approaching  the  Tillage  there 
was  evidence  that  those  who  had  been  sent  forward  to  gather  the 
people  together  had  satisfiactorily  performed  their  duty,  for  in  an 
open  space  near  to  the  London  Missionary  Society's  chapel  .a  laige 
mass  of  people  were  assembled  waiting  the  arriyal  of  the  Queen's 
messengers,  and  scattered  here  and  there  around  were  rough  grass 
booths  which  some  of  the  people,  brought  from  longer  distances,  had 
put  up  ibr  their  temporary  accommodation  at  night.  BainialibertSi 
the  chief  of  the  Queen's  messengers,  and  those  who  aooompanied 
him  approached  the  spot  in  military  order,  preceded  by  a  natife 
band.  Soon  after  they  had  halted,  the  people  were  gathered  around 
them  in  a  great  circle,  the  SoTereign  was  saluted  in  the  ordinaiy 
Malagasy  fashion,  the  usual  inquiries  after  her  health  and  the  welfiire 
of  the  kingdom  were  made  by  a  representatiTe  of  the  people,  and 
then  the  *^  Queen's  Speech  "  was  ddivered  by  Bainialiberta. 

In  this  the  people  were  thanked  for  coming  together,  and  they 
were  assured  that  the  Queen  was  seeking  nothing  but  their  weltee. 
With  regard  to  the  scholars  already  in  the  schools,  thqr  were  in- 
formed that  it  was  contemplated  to  remoTO  those  who  were  no  longer 
children  from  the  roll  of  scholars,  and  that  in  future  the  bhQdrsn 
would  be  at  liberty  to  lef^ve  ^wm  reaohing  a  cerMn  standard  if 
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fttUfnmenta.    This  standard  waa  annoanced,  pre&oad  with  a  lemark 

or  two  to  tha  effect  that  it  wu  made  low  at  present  on  aooount  of 

the  uneducated  oondiUon  of  the  people,  but  that  her   Majesty 

reserred  the  right  to  raise  it  as  eduoatlon  adTanoea.    Ihe  stendord 

annomioed  reqolres  the  obildren  to  pasa  an  examination  in  leading, 

writing,  arllhmetie  to  dlviaion  of  native  money,  the  multlplioatlon 

table,  spellbg,  and   Biblioal  knowledge  aa  it  is  taught  in  one  of 

the    SDiall    Cateohiams    published    by    the    London    Mlaiionary 

Society's  press.    Id  addition  to  passing  in  the  abore,  the  scholars 

must  possess 

either     a 

Kbie   or  a 

New  Twta- 

meat  before  i 

tbe;  «re  at  I 

liberty  to  j 

leave    the  | 

seboola. 
By    the 

time  that  the  I 

"  Queen's  i 

Speeob"  ] 

waa  delirer- 

ed,  and  the 

replies  to  it  '"*™  *""■  """*'^4. 

made,    tha    sun    was   low   in   the    horizon,    and   the   assembly 
broke  up. 

Eariy  the  next  morning  the  work  of  receiving  the  new  scholars 
was  proceeded  with.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  to  friends  In  England 
how  this  was  done.  To  leave  it  to  the  free-will  of  the  people  in  this 
part  of  Madagasoar  as  to  whether  they  would  have  thdr  children 
taught  or  not  would  bring  but  a  very  limited  number  into  tha 
schools,  BO  that  some  kind  of  "  Compolsory  Education  Act "  has  had 
to  be  oonsidered  and  carried  oat  by  the  local  Goveniment.  For 
political  purposes  the  Botaileo  are  subdivided  into  small  parties,  the 
number  of  the  mentben  In  eaoh  party  varytng  from  twenty-five  to  one 
hundred,  with  a  man  at  the  head  who  la  called  "  tompom-panahlana." 
It  has  been  made  oompulsory  fin  parents  in  eaoh  parlry  to  pnt 
ohlldmi  Into  the  eohoola,  the  number  being  made  to  bear  some. 
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reasonable  oorreepondenoe  with  the  number  of  the  memberi  In  mdt 
party,  bo  that  from  a  party  oonsiBtlng  of  twenty-five  msBobetOf 
twenty-five  children  or  bo  have  been  receiyed  as  Boholan.  "H^S^ 

The  parents  of  all  the  children  were  pablioly  appealed  to  as  to 
where  their  children  Bhonld  learn — ^whether  in  the  London 
Missionary  Societyi  the  Norw^ian,  or  the  Boman  Catholio  Bohoob. 
In  the  following  table  is  given  a  return  of  the  work  in  the  whole  of 
this  part  of  Betsileo,  which  has  been  made  by  the  local  Government :— 

Scholars,  Old  and  New,  for  English  (L.M.S.)         »       *        •    16,211 
„  „  Boman  CathoUcs  •        •        •        •      4,882 

II  II  Korwegians  •       •       •        .        •      4,484 

24,077 

The  veiy  large  number  of  children  we  now  have  on  our  hands  wQl  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  ^a&M^'^ 

I  hope  ibr  great  things  firom  the  movement.  It  will  give  new  lib 
and  health  to  our  sbhools,  and  throughout  the  entire  distriot  in  the 
hands  of  the  Betsileo  Distriot  Committee  (exclusive  of  the  Amboaitn 
district)  we  shall  get  a  total  of  not  lees  than  6,000  new  sofaolaiii 

III.— CJe  fate  gr.  Skvii\m» 

THE  CaBOBioLB  for  October  contained  the  distresdng  announoe- 
ment  of  the  death  of  Dr.  Southon,  at  Urambo,  on  the  26th 
July.  This  intelligence  was  received  by  telegram.  Recently  letten 
have  arrived  which  state  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  veiy 
lamentable  result.  Two  of  these  lettexs  ware  firom  Dr.  Southon 
himselfi  written  with  much  difficulty,  while  sufierbg  severely. 
Regarding  merely  his  physical  condition  of  prostration  and  intense 
paiui  these  letters  are  veiy  remarkable  productions;  but  they  pos- 
sess the  far  more  striking  characteristics  of  true  manliness  and  high- 
toned  Christian  heroismi  with  a  childlike  trust  in  Qod  and  loyal 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Master.  The  letters  speak  Ibr 
themsdves  distinctly  and  impressively.  May  their  voice  stir  de^y 
the  sphrits  of  those  who  read  them,  awakening  or  strengihening 
devotioui  calling  on  young  men  to  enlist  in  the  holy  war  In  the 
foreign  field  and  be  ^'baptised  for  the  dead,"  stimulating  to  mors 
earnest  prayer,  and  correcting  the  pn^judice  and  low  estimato  with 
Lwhiofa  many  regard  the  Ch^tian  mlsslonaiy,     ^  ''*''/* 
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EZTBAOTS  FBOM  LsTTEB  FBOM  Db.  SoUTHON  TO  BIS  BbOTHSB. 

"  Urambo,  Jvly  Zrd, 
*'  Three  weeks  ago  I  determined  on  a  walk  to  the  river,  where  I 
bad  not  been  for  seyen  months^  and,  not  feeling  strong  enough 
to  go  and  return  in  one  day,  I  took  some  men,  who  oarried  my  tent, 
bed,  food,  Ac^  intending  to  make  a  picnic  of  it  and'  stay  a  night  at 
the  river.  I  had  for  two  or  three  days  been  feeling  queer,  and  had 
taken  fever  medicine  as  a  tonic,  and  hoped  a  day's  holiday  would 
render  me  strong  and  healthy. 

^'  WeU,  we  got  to  the  river,  and  I  was  not  feeling  a  bit  tired,  so,  after 
a  nice  breakfest,  I  did  some  fishing,,  and  then  liad  a  quiet  walk  along 
the  rivei^bank,  where  I  shot  some  birds — a  duck,  guinea-fowl,  &o. 
In  the  afternoon  I  fished  and  lazily  employed  myself.  Towards 
evening  I  took  another  little  walk  nearly  a  mQe  from  the  tent,  and 
had  just  begun  to  return  when  suddenly  I  felt  a  sharp  pain  in  my 
left  arm  and  the  gun  I  was  canying  in  the  left  hand  was  thrown  out 
of  it^  and  a  gun  report  was  at  the  same  time  heard  behind  me.  I 
turned  round  and  said, '  Why,  Uledi,  did  you  fire  the  gun  1 '  for  the 
shook  had  numbed  my  senses,  and  I  was  not  at  first  conscious  I  had 
been  shot.  The  man  was  about  eight  yards  behind  me,  and  was 
hnnying  towards  me  with  great  distress  visible  in  his  face.  I  did 
not  notice  how  he  was  oarzying  the  gun,  but  just  then  I  felt  warm 
blood  running  over  my  hand  and  a  strange  numbing  pain  all  up  my 
arm.  I  then  saw  a  great  ragged  wound  in  my  forearm  and  found  it 
broken.  I  quickly  seized  the  hand  and  tried  to  lift  it  up,  but  it  hurt 
flo  that  I  let  it  drop  again.  Uledi  then  came  up  crying  loudly,  and 
in  a  dreadful  way,  saying,  'Oh,  master,  I  didn't  mean  to  do  it,' 
and  a  lot  more,  but  I  bade  him  hold  up  my  arm,  as  I  found 
I  was  not  able  to  raise  it  mysell  This  he  did,  and,  being 
in  my  shirtHdeeves,  I  saw  the  bullet  had  passed  through 
the  arm  near  the  elbow.  I  quickly  saw  that  I  must  make  a 
tourniquet  of  my  handkerchief,  so  I  told  Uledi  to  take  it  out 
of  my  pocket,  and  then,  with  my  right  hand,  I  put  it  over  the 
biceps  musde,  as  I  thought,  if  drawn  tightly,  it  might  compress  the 
bradiial  artery  just  below  against  the  bone,  and  then  stop  the  flow 
of  blood  below  the  elbow.  I  then  made  Uledi  draw  on  one  end  of 
the  handkerchief  whilst  I  pulled  the  other;  but  I  had  to  speak 
^ulte  sharply  to  him  before  I  could  get  it  drawn  tight  enough  i  as 
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the  poor  fellow  was  hardly  able  to  stand  firiDi  being  bo  oat  np.  I 
then  gave  him  both  ends  to  tie,  and  made  him  poll  with  all  hia 
mighty  80  as  to  knot  it  securely.  By  taking  the  left  wrist  in  the 
right  hand,  I  found  I  could  support  the  arm  myself.  All  tids  wii 
done  quickly,  though  it  takes  long  to  write  of  it.  Without  heeding 
Uledi,  who  was  crying  bitterly,  I  b^gan  to  walk  quicb^y  towards  the 
tent,  hoping  to  get  to  it  before  my  strength  should  be  spent.  But 
it  was  terrible  work,  and  the  perspiration  rolled  off  my  fiuse  in  large 
drops.  Once  or  twice  I  felt  &int,  but  I  only  pushed  on  the  bster, 
till  at  last  the  tent  was  reached.    •    .    • 

*^  Well,  it  was  now  Tuesday  morning,  and  I  decided  to  be  caxried 
back  home  as  soon  as  possible,  so  the  men  were  ordered  to  make  a 
litter,  and  get  ready  for  a  start.  By  7  a-m.  all  was  ready,  and  tibe 
bed  and  bedding  placed  on  the  litter,  myself  on  the  top  of  all.  The 
tent  was  then  taken  down  and  one  of  the  poles  used  with  the  litter, 
ihe  dings  of  the  iatter  passing  over  the  pole,  the  ends  of  which,  pco- 
jecting,  enabled  two  men  to  cany  me.  By  frequent  relaysy  we  got 
along  at  a  very  good  pace.  I  experienced  but  little  inconvenience  at 
the  jolting.  One  effect,  however,  was  to  make  me  vomit  occasional]^, 
but  this  was  not  violent.  We  reached  home  at  11  a.m.,  having  been 
three  hours  on  the  road. 

"  I  had  an  uneasy,  restless  night,  Tuesday,  and  in  the  morning  I 
felt  very  stiff  and  sore;  but  I  managed  to  remove  to  another  bed,  and 
kept  a  stream  of  carbolic  water  over  the  arm,  which  lay  on  the 
mackintosh,  with  the  wound  just  covered  with  gauie. 

*<  Mirambo  came  about  12  noon  and  expressed  great  sorrow  at  the 
accident,  and  asked  if  there  was  anything  he  could  do  fbr  me. 
Whilst  I  was  thanking  him,  Hames  suggested  that  some  of  Hbambo's 
runners  should  be  sent  to  meet  Mr.  Gopplestone,  who  ought  to  have 
lefb  Uyui  Monday.  Mirambo  instantly  called  two  men  and  told 
them  to  be  ready  directly  to  start  for  Uyui,  and  then  taming  to  me 
he  asked  if  I  could  write  a  note  to  give  to  Mr.  Goppleetone.  By 
putting  my  knees  up,  and  Hames  holding  my  podket4xx>k  against 
them,  I  managed  to  writ«  a  few  lines  telling  of  the  accident,  and 
asking  him  to  come  as  quickly  as  possible.  This  Hames  put  m  an 
envelope,  and  Mirambo  told  the  men  they  were  to  readi  Uyui  on  the 
morrow,  and  be  careful  not  to  miss  Mr,  Gopplestone  on  the  way. 
They  then  started. 
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**  I  must  mention  I  had  arranged  with  Mr.  Coppleatone  to  come 
over  here  to  help  me  put  on  a  new  roof,  and  he  should  have  started 
as  above  said.  I  showed  Mirambo  the  wound  and  asked  him  what 
he  thought  of  it,  but  he  would  express  no  opinion.  Four  of  his 
head  men  had  got  well  of  greater  injuries  than  mine,  '  Why  not 
your  I  called  upon  him  to  witness  that  I  was  not  afraid  to  die, 
and  told  him  if  it  was  God's  will  I  should  be  glad  to  go  at  once. 
He  said,  *  Oh,  brother,  don't  say  that ;  I  would  give  almost  anything 
rather  than  you  should  die.'  I  asked  him  if  I  died  before  my  new 
brethren  came  would  he  receive  them  kindly,  and  treat  them  as  he 
had  treated  me.  He  said,  <  I  don't  know  whether  I  shall  like  them 
as  well  as  I  like  you,  but  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  them.'  A  little  while 
after  he  asked  what  I  thought  of  the  arm,  so  I  told  him  the  bones  were 

00  shattered  that  I  thought  it  would  have  to  be  cut  off  above  the 
elbow.  He  asked  to  look  at  it  again,  and  remarked  that  my  fingers 
were  all  drawn  v%  and  that  one  long  bone  seemed  intact.  He  said, 
'Don't  cut  the  arm  off,  but  extend  it  on  a  board  and  bandage  it  up.' 

1  said  I  was  not  afraid  of  doing  as  he  said,  but  I  did  not  expect  the 
lacerated  parts  would  keep  alive  until  Mr.  Copplestone  came,  and 
my  only  chance  was  to  keep  them  under  a  constant  stream  of  lotion, 
but,  if  the  arm  did  not  swell,  when  Mr.  Copplestone  came,  then  we 
should  try  and  save  the  arm.  '  Well,'  he  says,  *  send  for  me  as  soon 
as  he  comes,  and  I  will  try  and  come  over  again.  I  must  go  now. 
Qood-bye.' 

'*  Thursday  morning  saw  me  a  little  better,  having  dept  a  little 
under  a  sleeping  draught.  During  the  day  I  had  great  numbers  call  to 
see  me  and  inquire  how  I  was ;  I  only  saw  a  few  of  the  chiefs,  one  of 
whom  had  been  sent  by  Mirambo. 

"  Mr.  Copplestone  came  in  about  7  p.m.,  having  met  Mirambo's 
men  in  the  morning,  and  had  travelled  all  day  so  as  to  be  with  me 
tliat  day.  We  had  much  to  talk  of,  and  I  assured  him  that  arm 
must  be  amputated  in  the  early  morning.  He  said  he  was  willing  to 
do  his  best,  and  leave  the  rest  in  God's  hands.  I  took  a  considerable 
quantity  of  morphia  during  the  night,  as  the  agony  was  intense. 
Friday  morning  early  Copplestone  and  I  had  a  quick  consultation 
as  to  operating  immediately.  I  felt  that  every  moment  was  hasten- 
ing on  the  gangrene,  and  the  fact  that  I  was  even  then  getting  more 
and  more  'dazed'  and  unable  to  think  correctly  was  proof  that 
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something  should  be  done  at  onoe.  Copplf Btone,  with  praiaewortliy 
devotion,  was  ready  to  do  his  best,  and  so  we  immediately  went  into 
the  details  of  the  work  to  be  done.  Hames  eonld  give  ohloroform  on 
the  screen  we  always  used,  so  I  had  every  oonfidenoe  in  that  depart- 
ment, relying  on  Qod  that  no  accident  shonld  oocnr.  I  then  gave 
Copplestone  all  the  details  I  oonld  think  of,  bnt^  in  my  half  nnooo- 
scious  state,  I  missed  many  items  of  value,  bat  we  hoped  a  reading 
of  Eriohsen's  '  Suigery '  would  help  him  materiaUy.    We  then  went 

m 

into  the  other  room,  where  I  got  upon  the  table  and  Hamee  oom* 
menoed  giving  the  ohloroform.  It  took  a  long  time  to  ohloiolbrm 
me,  though  I  was  insensible  very  soon.  Copplestone  says  it  was  two 
hours  before  he  could  begin.  However,  thank  God,  at  last  he  got 
through,  and,  considering  he  never  did  anything  of  the  kind  befbn^ 
he  made  an  excellent  job  of  it.  Well,  eveiy  day  after  Saturday  and 
until  now  the  swelling  grew  less,  but,  owing  to  the  very  exposed  sta^e 
of  the  bone  and  the  nerves,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  I  am 
constantly  under  the  influence  of  morphia.  Hy  men  are  moat  kind 
and  tender,  and  Mr.  Copplestone  is  assiduous  in  attending  to  my  wants. 

"  I  am  writing  this  in  fits  and  starts  on  a  board  held  against  my 
knees,  but  it  is  hard  work,  as  the  morphia  prevents  anything  like 
thought,  and  my  hand,  eyes,  and  head  are  heavy ;  therefore,  pardon 
all  my  irregularities. 

*^  Since  I  have  been  lying  here,  Fve  had  ample  time  for  refleotioD, 
and  I  find  this  comfort  God  has  ever  led  me  and  trained  me  in  this 
work.  I  came  into  it  with  all  my  heart  and  soul  and  body,  and  I 
determined  to  make  it  a  success.  How  have  I  succeeded  t  Thank  God, 
above  all  others,  and  where  others  have  failed.  Have  I  spared  myself 
in  anything!  Have  I  not  given  up  all,  and  that  joyftillyt  Tes; 
in  Christ  I  will  glory.  I  have  been  spent  for  Him  here,  and  my  woik 
has  been  a  glorious  success.  There  is  a  firm  foundation  on  whieh 
others  may  build ;  and  who  shall  lay  anything  to  the  charge  of  the 
Master  Builder  if  He  removes  one  workman  who  has  finished  his 
portion  and  sends  others  to  carry  on  the  work  1    •    .    • 

"I  bless  God;  my  trust  in  Him  is  as  strong,  orstronger,  than  ever; 
and,  if  He  allows  me  to  live,  I  will  do  Him  good  service  yet— If  not 
here,  in  some  other  part  of  His  vineyard.  But,  oh  I  if  He  calls  me  to 
help  Mullens  and  Thomson  and  others  gone  on  before,  how  gladly 
will  I  respond,  and  joyfully  <  knock  off  work '  here." 
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The  letter  ends  thus ;  It  was  not  signed,  nor  finished,  as  letters 
generally  are.  Bnt  its  dosing  words  form  an  ending  suoh  as  fovr 
letters  present ;  and,  though  the  name  E.  J.  Southon  is  not  ther<s 
the  letter  bears  what  is  better  than  a  name — the  stamp  of  a  noble- 
hearted  soldier  of  Josus  Christ 

Extract  fbox  Lbttbr  from  Dr.  Southon  to  Fobeiqx  Seoubtart, 

DATED  Ubambo,  Jult  8,  1881. 

''Now,  my  dear  Vr.  Thompson,  I  must  oome  to  a  close,  but  I  wihh 
you  to  tell  the  Directors  that  my  faith  in  Urambo  is  not  shaken,  my 
expectant  harvest  of  my  labours  is  still  as  bright  as  ever,  and  »h 
hopeful,  and,  above  all,  my  trust  and  confidence  in  God's  doing  the  best 
for  the  work  and  myself  is  as  strong  and  unwavering  as  ever.  Let  us  tak  e 
heart  and  go  forward,  knowing  that  He  who  is  for  us  is  greater  than 
those  who  are  against  us.  He  will  not  fail  us,  neither  will  He  allow 
us  to  despair  in  this  hour  of  trial,  and  whilst  I  do  not  see  the  nex*: 
step,  yet  I  feel  that  with  His  guidance  it  will  be  a  good  one." 

Dr.  Southon  makes  frequent  reference  to  Mr.  Copplestone,  of  the 
Church  Mission  at  Uyui,  who  came  promptly  to  his  help,  and,  under 
great  difficulty,  rendered  valuable  and  truly  brotherly  attention, 
which  presents  an  instance,  not  unfrequent,  of  the  existence  in  the 
foreign  field  of  bonds  of  genuine  sympathy,  dose  friendship,  and 
mutual  aid  and  co-operation  between  the  members  of  difiPerent 
missionary  societies,  who,  while  holding  firmly  to  those  points  on  which 
they  may  differ  in  opinion,  love  as  brethren,  and  feel  one  in  the  great 
enterprise  against  error  and  evil.  Mr.  Copplestone,  in  a  letter 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  of  which 
we  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy,  writes  on  the  subject  from 
Urambo  as  follows  : — 

**  I  arrived  here  about  8  p.m.,  Jane  22nd.  Of  course  I  found  Southon  very 
ill,  and  from  my  fatigue  and  weakness,  and  from  the  first  sight  of  hia  friglit- 
f  ally  shattered  arm,  I  almost '  went  off.'  However,  I  soon  recovered  and  sat 
down  by  hia  bed-side,  and  remained  with  him  until  12.30  a.m.  Friday. 
He  had  told  me  all  the  circumstances  and  what  he  wished  me  to  do  the 
next  m fuming — %,e.^  cut  off  the  arm  above  the  elbow,  as  gangrene  was 
Bpieading  rapidly.  I  could  scarcely  bear  to  think  ol  my  task  which  he 
had  given  me,  but  knowing  it  to  be  a  case  of  life  or  death  I  nerved  myself 
up  to  do  what  I  possibly  could.  I  went  and  lay  down  on  some  boxesi 
as  my  bed  was  behind,  and,  thank  God,  I  had  good  sleepy  and  I  awoke 
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feeling  much  better  than  I  expected  from  the  journey  I  did  the  6xf 
preyioufllj. 

"  As  goon  as  I  went  in  to  him,  the  Friday  mom,  he  commenced  giving 
me  my  instructions  as  well  as  he  could,  and  about  8  a.nL  he  was  removed 
to  the  table  and  had  chloroform  administered  immediately,  so  eager  was  he 
to  have  the  limb  taken  off. 

"  I  never  felt  so  weak  in  my  life,  but  I  relied  upon  Grod,  in  answer  to 
earnest  prayer  that  Jesus  may  be  present  with  me,  the  'wisdom  and 
power  of  God.'  I  seemed  to  have  nerve  given  me  for  anything,  and  I 
doubt  not  that,  however  imperfectly  the  work  was  done,  it  was  done  accord- 
ing to  His  will  and  guidance.  By  12.30  the  work  was  accomplished  and 
Southon  was  back  on  his  bed  again.  He  has  since  seen  that  the  bone  wis 
not  dissected  back  far  enough,  and  both  of  us  see  that  a  few  important 
items  were  not  shown  me.  A  few  days  after  the  operation  he  thought  he 
could  not  pull  through,  and  gave  me  instructions  in  case  he  should  go  off. 
But  he  has  rallied,  and  in  all  his  agony  and  weakness  he  has  borne  up 
most  wonderfully,  and  has  had  sweet  resignation  to  the  Master^e  divine 
will" 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Baard  of  Directors  after  these  letters 

were  received,  they  were  read ;  after  which  the  following  resolatiini 

was  adopted :  ^ 

"  That  the  Directors  desire  to  record  the  deep  sorrow  with  which  they 
have  received  the  sad  tidings  of  the  death  of  their  devoted  and  highly 
esteemed  friend  and  missionary.  Dr.  Southon,  in  the  priuie  of  life  and  in 
the  midst  of  active  and  very  useful  work  in  the  difficult  field  of  Central 

Africa. 

•*  While  they  are  thankful  that  fever,  which  has  been  so  fatal  among  those 
who  have  shared  in  the  labour  and  peril  of  commencing  that  mission,  was  not, 
in  this  instance,  the  cause  of  death,  they  deeply  mourn  the  loss,  so  soon,  of 
one  who,  by  energy,  tact,  and  the  uniform  exhibition  of  the  spirit  of  the 
Christian,  and  also  by  a  broad  and  wise  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  medical 
missionary,  had  succeeded  in  laying,  in  the  confidence  and  friendly  feeling 
of  the  natives  and  particularly  of  the  chief  Mirambo,  a  solid  foundation  for 
Christian  work,  not  of  this  Society  alone,  but  also  of  other  societies  who  are 
seeking  to  diffuse  the  true  light  in  the  *dark  continent*  While  bowing 
in  Christian  submission  to  the  will  of  Him  who  has  removed  their  friend  from 
the  ranks  of  active  workers  upon  earth,  they  would  express  their  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  Head  of  the  Church  who  led  Dr.  Southon  to  devote  himself 
to  the  work  of  the  Society  in  Central  Africa,  and  animated  and  guided 
him  through  his  short  but  very  valuable  course  of  service  at«Urambo,  and 
who,  while  allowing  a  very  serious  accident,  thus  early,  to  terminate  his 
life,  by  His  grace  threw  a  divine  glow  over  the  Betting  of  his  earthly  sun, 
and  in  him  showed  to  the  heathen  the  trust  and  peace  of  a  Christian's 
death. 

**  The  Directors  offer  to  the  relatives  of  their  departed  friend  their  sincere 
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sympathy  in  the  deep  sorrow  which  the  loss  which  they  have  sustained 
will  cause,  hut  also  in  their  holy  satisfaction  in  view  of  the  devoted  and 
very  useful  missionary  life  and  eminently  Ohristian  death  of  one  very 
dear  to  them,  who,  through  hifl  work,  well  done,  still  lives  for  the  good  of 
Central  Africa," 

While  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  preBS,  the  overdue  mail 

from  Zanzibar  has  arrived.    Its  oontents  only  too  fully  confirm  the 

telegram  received  two  months  ago,  by  which  the  first  intimation  of 

Dr.  Southon's  death  reached  this  country.    The  information  now 

before  us  continues  the  distressing  narrative  from  the  early  days  of 

July  to  the  last  scene  of  all ;  details  we  must  reserve  for  a  future 

number,  giving  at  present  but  a  few  connecting  links  which  may 

serve  to  make  the  sad  story  complete.    Our  dear  friend's  heroic 

endurance  and  strong  faith  in  God  never  forsook  him,  although  his 

later  sufferings  were,  if  possible,  more  severe  than  the  first    On  the 

10th  July,  Br.  Southon  wrote  out  instructions  for  the  disposal  of  his 

effects,  and  two  days  afterwards,  fearing  the  end  was  approaching, 

attached  his  signature  to  the  last  sheet  of  the  copy,  there  not  having 

been  time  to  complete  the  whole.    On  receipt  of  Mr.  Oopplestone's 

letter,  Dr.  Bohn,  of  Ugunda,  hastened  to  Urambo,  where  he  arrived 

on  the  16  th ;  on  the  evening  of  that  day  the  symptoms  of  the  patient 

became  unfavourable,  and  so  continued  until  the  morning  of  the 

21st,  when  he  expressed  the  conviction  that  another  operation  was 

necessary,  and  seemed  most  sanguine  as  to  the  result    "  On  the 

24th,''  writes  Mr.  Copplestone,  ''I  went  in  early,  and  he  at  once 

reminded  me  of  the  *  terrible  task '  I  had  before  me.    •    •    Before  we 

began  to  administer  chloroform  he  engaged  in  prayer,  so  full  of  hope 

and  trust,  not  fearing  what  the  issue  might  be."    With  Dr.  Bohn's 

assistance,  the  operation  was  performed,  and  by  noon  the  arm  was 

bandaged ;  but  the  issue  was  felt  to  be  very  discouraging  and  ominous. 

On  the  26th,  those  around  him  felt  that  the  end  was  near,  his 

breathing  became  less  and  less  distinct ;  about  10.30  a  happy  smile 

suffused  his  countenance,  and  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  not,  for 

God  had  taken  him.    ^*  Next  morning,"  adds  Mr.  Copplestone,  "  with 

the  help  of  the  carpenter  from  the  Ewikuru,  we  made  a  coffin,  and 

his  remains  were  laid  in  their  last  resting-place  by  the  side  of  dear 

brother  Williams,  '  in  sure  and  certain  hope,'  for  we  belieTO  that 

those  which  sUep  iu  Jesus  will  God  bring  with  Him." 

**  Hb  BUNG  DBAD  TBT  BPSAKBTH," 
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IV.— 5ib(-St«itt8  in  glisaimaiB  Jifc 

SIDE-SCENES  oftaa  tetoh  osefol  lenoni,  uid  exert  InSasneM  eitliv 
for  hindnuioe  or  help,  in  direot  minionarf  work.    ThU  findt 
Hlufltr&iioa  In  tlie  fallowing  muratlTe  :— 

On  a  Norember  afternoon,  tldrtj-MTOn  years  ago,  two  bnlloA  earta 
were  to  be  Been  making  their  wajslowlf  down  the  hill  to  the  west  of  tba 
minion  atatlon  at  Nagerooil,  in  IhaTanooro,  Sonth  Indi&  Croaing 
the  dry  sandy  bed  of  a  watep«oiiiae,  they  paaaed  along  at  the  httk  of 
the  m'asioD-hoaM  where  I  resMeH  (tine  en^ving),  and  tnmod  In  at 

the  gate  of 
the  traTel- 


[!  low  JQBt 
E  beyond. 
I  TbeMoarta 
had  ooD- 
reyedaotae 
travellan 
Gram  Tn- 
randram, 
who  de- 
algiMd  to 
^ood  the 
night  at 
Hagarooll 
and  pr^ 
oeed  on  their  way  the  next  morning.  They  were  Swgeant  A  ,a 
Britlah  aoldler,  and  hii  wife  and  &mlly,  who  were  going  to  Uadrai, 
where  the  regiment  to  which  be  belonged  waa  about  to  embaik  titr 
England.  With  thepemUMloDof  the  Britiih  aathoritieai  he  had  beta 
engaged  for  a  time  aa  drill-aergeaat  of  the  natln  troopa  of  the  Bajah 
ot  TvKnaoon,  bat,  aa  hb  regiment  wai  ordered  homo,  hia  i^eeial 
serrloea  at  TraTandmm— -the  Lead-qaartera— had  some  to  an  ood. 
ArriTtng  at  the  bnngalow  they  alighted  and  their  Inggage  waa  aai*- 

ttally  dapoaited  htilde.    Soon  afterwarda  Sergeant  A ,  befaig  Tery 

auzlona  reqteotliig  the  nlety  of  hia  proper^,  went  to  the  Batlva 
offioer,  who  hnd  ohatge  of  a  Csw  aoldleia,  whoae  dnty  it  waa  to  gnaid 
the  gaol,  and  whoae  qnarten  were  at  the  entranoe  of  the  boiUlDg,  to 
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ask  him  to  allow  one  of  these  guards  to  keep  watch  during  the  night 
in  the  verandah  of  the  bungalow.  This  request,  though  unusual^ 
was  granted,  probably  on  account  of  Sergeant  A^— -'s  temporary 
connection  with  the  brigade  as  drill-sergeant. 

During  the  night  the  sound  of  a  gun  was  heard  in  the  direction  of 
the  travellers'  bungalow,  but  it  attracted  no  special  attention  in  the 
village.  Soon,  however,  after  sunrise,  two  messengers,  almost  at  the 
same  moment,  came  to  my  house ;  the  one  from  the  wife  of  Sergeant 

.  A ,  asking  me  to  oome  and  advise  her,  as  she  was  in  much 

trouble ;  the  other  messenger  had  been  sent  by  the  native  officer 
at  the  gaol,  a  stone's  throw  farther  on,  to  request  me  to  come 
without  delay  to  see  one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  shot  during 
the  night  Taking  with  me  what  might  be  required  in  the  case  of 
the  wounded  man,  I  at  once  set  out  for  the  gaol,  but  on  my  way 
found  the  wife  of  the  sergeant  at  the  gate  of  the  bungalow  premises, 
who  briefly  told  me  her  sad  story.  It  appeared  that  when  night  was 
setting-ln  the  soldier  came  to  keep  guard,  and  for  some  time 
occasionally  paced  up  and  down  the  verandah.  The  tired  travellers 
within  soon  retired  to  rest  in  preparation  for  resuming  their  journey 
the  next  morning.  But  Sergeant  A — — ,  before  doing  this,  had 
recourse  to  his  brandy-fluk,  and  this  led  to  the  sad  soenes  which 
followed. 

Sometime  elapsed,  and  the  man  on  guard,  either  through  ouriosily 
or  from  hearing  some  noise  within,  lifted  slightly  one  of  the  Venetian 
» butters  to  look  in.  Sergeant  A  »  ,  hearing  this  movement  of  ^he 
shutter,  and  being  still  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  suspicious 
of  thieves,  immediately  took  up  his  gun,  which  was  close  at  hand, 
loaded  with  ball  and  shots,  and  fired  in  the  direction  whence  the  noisa 
had  come.  Immediately  all  was  excitement  and  alarm  within,  whib 
the  sound  of  a  heavy  fedl  outside,  accompanied  by  groans,  told  a  tale 
of  mischief  there.  The  drivers  of  the  carts  and  the  native  servant, 
who  were  sleeping  in  the  verandah,  were  at  once  a?rakened  by  the 
sound  of  the  gun  and  of  the  ftll  of  the  man  on  guard,  and  soon, 
gathered  around  him,  and  one  of  them  ran  to  the  gaol  to  tell  the 
soldiers  there  what  had  happened  to  their  oomrade ;  and  speedily  some 
of  them  came  and  carried  him  away  to  their  quarters,  that  his  wounds 
might  be  attended  to. 

In  the  meantime,  he  who  been  the  cause  of  all  this  trouble  and 
alarm  hurriedly  noted  the  sad  result  of  his  aot«  and  then,  confused 
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In  brain  and  terrified  at  what  he  had  done  and  at  poesible  eonie- 
qnencee  to  himaelf,  fled  from  the  scene  without  a  moment^s  panee, 
and  very  lightly  dothed  and  shod,  leaying  his  alarmed  wife  to  fiioe 
the  aerioug  diffioaltiea  which  hia  own  act  had  created.  Such  was  the 
sad  story  which  the  distressed  wife  hastily  told  me.  Expressing  to 
her  my  sincere  sympathy,  and  assuring  her  of  my  readiness  to  help 
her  as  Car  as  possible,  I  instructed  a  trustworthy  native  who  waa  with 
me  to  seek  information  which  would  aid  in  deciding  what  course  to 
adopt.  Theui  telling  Mrs.  A——  that  I  had  been  summoned  to 
attend  the  wounded  guard,  and  promising  that  I  would  soon  return, 
I  proceeded  to  the  gaoL 

Entering  the  quadrangle,  I  was  shown  into  a  small  room  near  the 
gate,  where,  the  wounded  man  was  lying  on  a  mat,  and  apparently 
not  suflBaring  much.  On  remoying  a  doth  the  effect  of  the  gun-ahoi 
was  at  once  visible.  His  back  was  covered  with  small  shots  lying 
just  under  the  skin,  while  above  the  right  blade*bone  there  waaa  hole 
made  by  the  bullet  on  entering  Us  body ;  and  in  front,  near  the  collar- 
bone, another  hole  showed  that  the  bullet^  entering  behind,  had  passed 
through  his  body. 

During  the  night  native  suiigical  aid  had  been  sought^  and  the 
mode  of  treatment  was  seen  on  examining  the  wounds,  for  they  weie 
found  to  have  been  stuffed  for  some  depth  with  the  bruised  leaves 
of  some  medicinal  herb.  The  first  work,  therefore,  was  to  remove 
this  stuffing  and  deanse  the  wounds  as  fur  as  practicable.  This 
being  done,  external  applications  were  resorted  to,  and  intenial 
remedies  supplied.  The  case  did  not  appear  to  be  serious,  so,  after 
attending  to  it  thus  fkr,  and  giving  directions  fixr  present  treatment^  I 
instructed  the  native  officer  to  have  him  removed  to  the  hoapital  at 
Trevandrum,  and  left  to  return  to  the  travellen^  bungalow  to  ooofar 
with  the  sergeant's  wife  in  her  trouble. 

On  arriving,  I  found  that  she,  in  the  interval,  had  obtained  in* 
formation  as  to  the  direction  which  her  husband  had  taken  in  his 
mad  flight,  and  therefore,  ordering  the  driver  of  one  of  the  carta  to 
yoke  in  the  bullocks  at  once,  she  had  set  out  to  find  him.  Under 
these  cizcumstances,  after  spending  the  early  morning  in  strsiige  and 
painftil  work,  I  returned  home  to  breakfMrii  after  which  I  went  on 
with  my  ordinaiy  work  in  the  Seminary  and  elsewhere. 

J.  0.  W. 

(To  be  conHnued.) 
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v.— Srabts  of  Slott^  C^na. 

THE  BUTCHER'S  SHOP. 
Bt  TBI  Bbv.  Jaues  Oilhoub,  H.A. 

ONE  of  the  Bights  of  Peking  is  t>  matton  sliop  at  Hew  Tear'i  time. 
Uttttoo  shop  it  Is  called,  for,  being  kept  by  a  Uohammedui, 
no  pig's  fiesh  is  sold ;  ani],  thoagh  beef  Is  also  kept,  jet  oomparatirely 
little  trade  Is  done  In  anything  dse  than  "  sheep's  flesh." 

AU  the  year  round  these  mntton  shops  have  good  onstom,  but 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  a  speoial  effort  Is  made  to  hare  a  grand 
display  of  stock.    The  Intense  cold  of  wlntsr  faTours  the  butcher ; 


and  it  is  no  nooommon  thing  to  see  a  whole  sh<^  fh>nt  oorered  witli 
carcasses  of  sheep,  as  close  together  as  they  can  be  hung.  In  the 
daytime  the  show  is  imposing,  but  at  night  It  is  even  more  so,  when 
the  place  Is  lit  ap  with  great  flaring  lamps,  the  glare  of  light  being 
all  the  mora  striking  from  the  faot  that  other  ibope  are  either 
closed  altogether  or  have  only  a  dim  candle  or  two. 

Anxious,  too,  to  impress  his  customers  with  a  sense  of  the  great- 
ness of  his  trade  and  the  number  of  sheep  which  he  kUli,  tfie 
Moliammedau  butcher  has  a  habit  of  selling  the  rut  of  the  mutton 
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and  retalniDg  the  hinder  part,  with  the  great  broad  fkt  tail  attadlied, 
and  leaving  it  hang  up  as  proof  of  hie  floariBhing  bneinesB.  Each 
sheep  has  but  one  tail,  so  that  eaeh  tail  shown  means  a  sheep  sold. 
The  same  idea  seems  to  have  led  to  the  coBtomi  in  Mongolia,  of 
feasting  a  guest  on  a  boiled  sheep's  tail,  as  the  guest  knows  that,  to 
procure  thi<i  taU,  a  sheep  must  have  been  killed  in  his  honour. 

These  plump  oaroasses  hanging  in  the  Peking  mutton  shop  have 
a  long  aud  interesting  history  of  preparation.  The  sheep  are  pro« 
duoed  in  Mongolia,  but  are  bought  when  young  by  Chinese  Moham- 
medans, who  go  out  in  organised  oompanies,  with  tents,  carta,  and 
every  requisite.  Beginning  in  remote  regions,  buyers  purchase^  from 
the  native  Mongols,  lambs  in  poor  condition,  send  them  into  their 
flocks,  which  are  moved  about  very  slowly,  always  in  the  direction  of 
China.  They  are  led  about  by  shepherds  by  day,  guarded  by 
watchers  and  camp-fires  by  night,  and  soon,  under  this  careful  treat- 
ment, begin  to  improve.  THien  spring  comes  they  are  salted — a  pro- 
cess which,  while  it  greatly  improves  the  survivors,  never  fails  to 
kill  a  per-centage  of  the  flock.  Those  that  succumb  are  not  allowed 
to  die ;  they  are  hastily  killed,  and  the  carcass  sold  cheap^-for,  say, 
two  shillings  or  eighteen  pence  apiece,  and  is  even  at  that  price,  as 
I  can  testify  from  experience,  a  poor  baigain  to  the  buyer,  bebg 
insipid  and  poor  Ibod. 

Most  picturesque  are  these  sheep  encampments,  perched  on  some 
slightly  rising  ground,  conspicuous  from  afar,  with  their  two  white 
tents  glittering  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  various  flocks  of  sheep  led 
about  at  a  distance  on  the  plain,  but  all  conveiging  towards  the 
tents  at  night.  Picturesque,  too,  are  these  encampments  at  night, 
with  the  flocks  lying  folded  in  peace  inside  a  ring  of  half-sleeping 
watchmen,  reclining  near  smouldering  watch-fires ;  but  perhaps  the 
most  picturesque  time  of  the  day  is  when,  late  in  the  morning,  the 
various  shepherds  slowly  lead  forth  each  his  own  flock  all  in  different 
directions. 

Great  energy,  forethought,  and  patient  attention  to  detail  are 
necessary  for  the  successful  conducting  of  a  sheep  caravan.  Much 
depends  on  the  selection  of  camping  localities ;  then  the  natives  have 
to  be  propitiated  by  payments  of  meal,  and  wolves  have  to  be  guarded 
against  both  night  and  day. 

A  stoiy  is  told  of  an  inupti>a  jf  irolves  causing  a  stampede  of  the 
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wbole  flook  of  one  enoMDpmenty  when  the  Chinamen  sought  to  lure 
the  sheep  baok  by  setting  fire  to  cotton  leaf  dipped  in  oil. 

The  Mongols  and  the  Chinese  sheep  droYers  on  the  plain  of 
Mongolia  understand  thoroughly  the  parables  and  Scripture  teach- 
ing in  ivhioh  illustrations  from  sheep  are  used|  and  it  is  often  amus- 
ing to  hear  the  additions  to  the  sacred  narrative  made  by  these 
pastoral  people.  Speaking  of  the  lost  sheep,  they  will  remark  that 
oxen  and  other  cattle  can  find  their  way  baok  and  come  home  at 
night  of  themselves,  but  sheepi  they  say,  when  unattended|  are 
helpless,  and  can  nerer  find  their  way  back;  and  a  common 
addendum  to  the  story  is  tliat  the  lost  sheep  fell  into  a  hole  and 
hurt  its  legi  so  that  it  could  not  jump  out,  and  if  the  shepherd 
bad  not  gone  and  looked  fur  it  the  wolves  would  have  devoured  it  in 
the  night  ''The  wolf  catcheth  them  and  scattereth  them"  they 
understand,  and  they  also  understand  the  sayings  about  the  sheep- 
fold  and  the  good  shepherd. 

These  Mohammedans  who  swarm  in  North  China  claim  Mndred 
with  us  on  the  plea  that  they  are  not  idolaters  like  the  Chinese,  but 
worshippers  of  the  One  Living  and  True  God.  We  admit  the  claim 
as  fiur  as  it  goee,  but  we  find  them  hard  customers  to  deal  with  as 
to  bringing  them  over  to  Christianity. 


CHRISTIAN  STATISTICS  OP  CALCUTTA. 

Ths  population  of  the  town  of  Cidcutta  proper  is  given  at  684,651.  Of 
this  number  22>065  are  returned  as  Christians.  The  number  of  native 
ChriAtians  is  4,101.  This  class  numbered  2,636  in  1876^  and  2,466  in 
1872.  In  1865  the  number  was  given  as  1,441  only.  As  regards  the 
Brahmos,  they  figore  at  487,  as  againjst  479  in  1876  ;  these  being  very  low 
figures  in  comparison  to  the  noise  and  ado  they  have  made  during  the 
sixty-five  years  of  their  existence,  especially  if  we  consider  the  fact  that  a 
profession  of  Brahmoism  by  no  means  excludes  an  individual  from  Hindoo 
society.  The  educational  figures  of  the  Census  are  likewise  worthy  of 
notice.  According  to  the  Censos  of  1876,  of  Hindoo  males  12  per  cent 
could  read  and  write  ;  of  Mohammedans,  16*5  ;  and  of  Christians,  68  per 
cent  Of  Hindoo  females,  only  3*3  per  cent ;  of  Mohammedan  females  not 
even  1  per  cent ;  and  of  Christian  females,  64  per  cent,  could  read  and 
write.  According  to  the  Census  of  1881  the  corresponding  figures  are: 
Hindoo  males,  36*9  ;  Mohammedans^  14*2  ;  and  Christians,  79  per  cent ; 
Hindoo  females,  6*8  ;  Mohammedan,  1 ;  and  Christians,  67  percent    From 
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this  we  learn  tbat  ihe  work  of  female  edncatioii  has  made  rapid  progKBi 
in  Calcutta  dnring  the  last  five  years,  seeing  that  the  number  of  non* 
Christian  females  who  can  read  and  write  has  doubled  itself  and  the 
number  of  Christian  females  has  increased  by  13  per  cent  on  the  previous 
average.  The  Indian  Christian  Herald^  a  weekly  published  in  English  by 
our  educated  Bengali  brethren,  arrives  at  the  same  cheering  result  by  using 
other  statistical  returns,  and  improves  the  occasion  by  making  the  following 
interesting  and  instructive  remarks  :— 

*'  We  believe  that  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Con^ttee  of  Conference 
that  is  bringing  out  the  Decennial  Mission  Tables  have  brought  to  light  a 
remarkable  fact  with  regard  to  the  advance  of  missionary  work  among  girls 
and  women.  The  number  in  the  girls'  day-schoolB  alone  fiir  oatstreteh  the 
whole  number  in  all  the  great  missionary  educational  institalionfl  tax 
youths,  and,  when  the  girls  in  the  boarding-schools  and  the  ladies  instracted 
in  Zenanas  are  added  to  the  number  of  girls  in  the  day-8choolS|  the  total  is 
about  half  as  many  more  than  all  the  males  under  missionary  training  in 
all  the  schools  and  colleges.  This  remarkable  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
instruction  now  being  imparted  to  the  girls  and  women  of  the  metropolii 
has,  it  is  well  known,  been  attended  by  a  rising  of  the  standard  of  educa« 
tion.  There  are  now  girl  undergraduates  of  the  Calcutta  Universi^,  and 
the  desire  to  work  up  for  the  university  examinations  is  increasing.  These 
great  improvements  are  mainly  in  the  boarding-schools,  though  some  of 
the  day-schools  are  good  and  efficient,  but  tiie  majority  of  them  ais,  we 
believe,  very  elementary.  However,  those  who  know  these  schools  best 
are  aware  that  considerable  improvement  has  been  mode  in  them  of  lale 
years,  and  it  is  to  these  girls'  day-schools  that  attention  should  now  be 
largely  directed. 

''  There  are,  we  believe,  more  than  4>000  Hindoo  girls  in  the  misBion  day- 
schools  of  Calcutta  and  the  suburbs.  This  is  a  marvellous  change  from  the 
time,  not  so  long  ago,  when  the  daughters  of  Hindoo  gentiemen  were  on  no 
account  allowed  to  go,  slate  and  books  in  hand,  to  schools.  Those  now  in 
the  work  talk  of  the  time  when  children  had  to  be  paid  to  attend  aehod, 
and  when,  on  such  terms,  of  course  none  but  the  lowest  orders  came.  Kov 
all  is  altered.  In  many  coses  substantial  fees  are  charged  by  the  managers 
of  schools.  Hindoo  gentlemen  look  well  after  the  progress  of  their  daoghters 
in  their  lessons,  and  the  whole  community  is  moving  forward  in  the  desire 
to  educate  girls  and  women. 

<<A11  this  indicates  the  beginning  of  a  social  change  of  the  greatest 
moment  and  of  the  highest  promise,  and  calls  aloud  to  idl  who  are  working 
for  the  r^eneration  of  this  great  country  to  see  that  the  moral  and  religious 
training  of  these  thousands  of  girls  now  placed  under  the  care  of  missionary 
ladies  are  weU  looked  after,  that  quality  as  well  as  quantity  become  more 
than  ever  the  aim  of  the  ladies  that  every  Church  in  Christendom  is  send* 
ing  to  this  country  in  prayer  and  faith,  and  large  expectation  that  Qod  If 
about  to  bless  the  women  of  India." — C^i/ureh 
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VI.— |l0it|[  Inbht— ^kflr»  '^Mt  Jiharj. 

IN  the  MissiONABT  Chboniolb  for  Kay  laat  a  letter  waa  Inserted 
ftom  the  Bev.  H.  Colbt,  oi  Aluora,  annoonoiDg  the  opening  of 
a  readiog-room  for  the  nae  of  native  young  men  who  have  had  the 
advantage  of  an  Engliah  education  In  the  misslon-sohool  and  ebe^ 
where.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  reading-room  it  was  stated  that  a  pro- 
posal had  been  set  on  foot  for  securing  a  general  library  for  the 
town,  towards  which  the  Sadar  Amin  had  contributed  one  thousand 
rupees.  Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  leam  that  this  scheme  has 
been  cazried  into  effect,  and  that  on  the  Srd  of  July  a  meeting  was 
held  in  the  hall  referred  to  by  Mr.  Coley  for  the  purpose  of  opening 
the  local  public  library*  The  meeting  waa  presided  over  by  Sir 
AwmMD  LyalLi  E.0.S.I.»  OJ.E.,  Lieutenant-Goyemor  of  the  North- 
West  Provinces,  and,  in  addition  to  the  missionariesy  Sir  Henbt 
Ramsay  and  other  friends  of  the  Society  were  present.  The  follow- 
ing  details  are  extracted  from  a  local  newspaper : — 

''The  proceedings  commenced  by  the  Bev.  H.  Coley,  the  secretary,  giving 
a  short  speech  in  English,  in  which  he  said  that  nearly  four  years  ago  a 
small  lending  library  had  been  started  by  him  in  connection  with  the 
school — chiefly  through  the  help  of  Sir  H.  Ramsay.  The  people  about  the 
town  had  derived  much  benefit  from  it  Later  on  subscriptions  were 
collected  for  building  a  library,  but  P.  Badri  Dutt,  Sadar  Amin,  generously 
came  forward  and  offered  for  the  library  a  spacious  room  in  the  house  whidi 
he  was  then  building  for  his  school,  and  also  promised  to  give  a  thousand 
rupees  for  buying  books  for  the  library.  This  was  accepted  by  four  trustees 
on  behalf  of  the  townspeople  of  Almora,  to  whom  the  gift  was  made.  The 
handsome  contributions  towards  the  old  library  secured  for  it  a  greater 
importance,  and  it  entered  quite  a  new  phase.  It  was  to  open  the  old 
library,  formed  anew,  that  his  Honour  had  come.  The  secretary  also  said 
that  some  twenty  periodicalB,  both  English  and  Vernacular,  including  some 
of  the  best  native  and  English  papers,  were  taken  in. 

**  The  Secretary  read  a  Hindi  translation  of  his  speech  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  did  not  understand  English. 

^  P.  Badri  Dntt  Joshi,  Sadar  Amin,  then  read  an  address  in  Hindi,  in 
which  he  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  vast  progress  which  Kumaun  had  made 
in  every  respect  owing  to  the  spread  of  English  education.  He  concluded 
by  thanking  his  Honour,  on  behalf  of  all  the  educated  natives,  for  his 
kindly  consenting  to  open  the  library  and  reading-room  the  people  had  set 
up. 

"The  address  was  then  presented  to  his  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 
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^  Sir  Alfred  Ljall,  in  reply,  said  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  the 
satisfactory  state  of  the  library,  as  shown  by  the  report  of  the  eeoetaxy, 
and  also  with  the  address  read  to  him  by  the  Sadar  Amin.  He  waa  sme 
that  the  progress  Kumaun  had  made  in  edacational  matters  referred  to  by 
the  Sadar  Amin  was  not  at  all  exaggerated,  and  the  credit  of  it  jnstiy 
belonged  to  the  reverend  gentleman  beside  him  (Mr.  Bndden).  As  to  the 
library,  he  said  that  Almora  had  set  an  example  which  other  towns  in 
Upper  India  might  do  well  to  imitate.  He  always  thought  that  then 
should  be  more  libraries  in  these  provinces,  and  that  any  one  who  fomnded 
a  library  planted  a  tree  of  knowledge — ^the  tree  spreads,  more  readers  cqdm^ 
more  books  come,  and  the  demand  creates  the  supply.  ELis  Honour 
advised  the  audience  to  merge  their  petty  jealousies  and  local  prejudices, 
and  look  only  to  their  joint  interest,  without  which  all  that  they  were  doing 
would  not  profit  much,  and  that  they  should  all  vie  with  one  another 
in  doing  good  to  the  town  in  which  they  lived,  and  to  the  country  in 
which  they  were  bom.  His  Honour  also  suggested  that^  if  a  museum 
containing  rare  and  curious  specimens  of  the  antiquities  and  natmal 
history  of  Kumaun  could  be  added  to  the  library,  it  would  be  a  voy 
valuable  accession  to  it  In  conclusion,  his  Honour  congratulated  Almon 
on  its  having  such  a  public-spirited  citizen  as  the  Sadar  Amin,  and  such  an 
able  secretary  for  the  library  as  Rev.  Mr.  Ck>ley.  Befiore  xeaaming  his 
seat,  his  Honour  asked  Rev.  Mr.  Budden  to  explain  his  speech  in  Hiodi, 
which  the  rev.  gentleman  did  to  the  satisfiBtction  of  all  present. 

'<  P.  Bhowani  Dutt  then  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  on  the  part  of  the 
residents  of  Almora  and  of  the  gentlemen  present  for  his  Honour's  having 
consented  to  open  the  library. 

''  The  vote  of  thanks  was  cordially  passed. 

**  Sir  H.  Ramsay  said  that  the  advantages  of  instatutions  like  the  one 
which  they  had  assembled  to  open  had  been  fully  explained  by  the  fot^ 
going  speakers,  and  that  he  would  not  have  stood  up  to  say  anything  but| 
for  fear  of  his  silence  being  construed  into  apathy  or  indifference,  he  would 
say  a  few  words.  He  said  he  would  advise  the  young  men  to  avail  tiiem- 
selves  to  the  best  of  their  ability  of  the  advantages  thus  offered,  to  devote 
their  attention  to  solid  study,  rather  than  to  light  reading,  such  as  of  novebi 
which  only  tended  to  dissipate  the  mind.  He  was  very  ghd  to  notiee 
many  important  changes  in  the  social  and  moral  conditions  of  the  people  of 
Kumaun,  and,  in  looking  at  them,  he  could  not  help  comparing  their  case 
with  that  of  an  invalid  who  is  couvaleecing^  and  who^  as  a  sign  ofoan- 
valescence,  shows  symptoms  of  improving  appetite.  In  the  same  way  he 
thought  that  the  people  of  Kumaun  were,  by  showing  a  desire  foir  a  puhlis 
library,  developing  a  more  healthy  state  of  inteUect" 

Three  days  afterwards— namely,  on  the  6th  of  Jaly— Sr  Alfred 
Lyall  presided  at  the  distribatimi  of  priiee  to  the  hap  In  U|i 
Sodety^e  Aaglo-TemMmlar  Instltatioit 
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« A  NEW  DEPAETURE." 
''Sib, — tn  the  Times  of  yesterday,  commenting  on  the  'fraternal  greeting' 
vhich  the  Dean  of  Bristol,  on  behalf  of  sixty  incumbents  and  curates 
of  the  Church  of  England  in  Bristol,  presented  last  Thursday  to  the 
€k>ngregational  Union,  and  which  the  Union  received  with  great 
heartiness,  you  truly  remarked  that  the  offering  *will  be  judged  finally 
by  its  results,'  and  that  *to  liye  and  let  live,  to  agree  to  differ,  and  to  do 
all  good  that  can  be  done  by  joint  effort,  are  sound  practical  rules  to 
which  no  objection  can  be  urged.'  As  one  who  took  an  active  port  in  pro- 
moting this  movement,  and  who  accompanied  the  Dean  and  about  thirty  of 
the  signatories  to  the  address,  and  added  a  few  words  to  those  spoken  by  the 
Dean,  may  I  be  pennitted  to  point  out  two  among  other  ways  already  open 
m  which  Churchmen  and  NonconformistB  may,  for  the  common  good,  with- 
out sacrifice  of  a  single  principle  on  which  they  differ,  heartUy  co-operate  ? 

"  One  of  these  is  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  designation 
of  which  is  as  follows :— '  Of  which  the  sole  object  shall  be  to  encourage 
the  wider  circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment' — ^a  basis 
so  broad  as  admits  of  co-operation  te  almost  any  extent,  and  on  which 
Churchmen,  iadudiog  the  two  Archbishops  and  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese, 
like  many  eminent  laymen,  already  extensively  co-operate. 

''The  other,  not  so  weU  known,  is  the  London  Missionary  Society.  Tlie 
'fundamental  principle'  of  this  society  is  thus  in  its  rules  described  :— 
'The  design  is  not  to  send  Presbyterianism,  Independency,  Episcopacy,  or  any 
other  fonn  of  Church  order  and  government  about  which  there  may  be 
difference  of  opinion  among  serious  persons,  but  the  glorious  Qospel  of  the 
blessed  God  to  the  heathen,  and  that  it  shall  be  left  to  the  minds  of  the 
persons  whom  Qod  may  call  into  the  fellowship  of  His  Son  from  among 
them  to  assume  for  themselves  such  form  of  Church  government  as  to  them 
shall  appear  most  agreeable  to  the  Word  of  Qod.' 

"  I  am  a  subscribing  member  to  both  of  these  societies ;  and  though  the 
London  Missionary  Society  is,  I  believe,  undoubtedly  almost  exclusively 
supported  and  managed  by  Congregationalists,  this  is  the  result,  not  of  any 
want  of  breadth  in  the  basis  on  which  it  is  founded,  but  either  of  the 
Society  and  its  constitntion  not  being  generally  known  to  Churchmen  or  of 
the  disinclination  of  Churchmen — ^the  very  feeling  which  it  is  sought  to 
moderate — to  co-operate  with  Nonconformists  on  any  terms.  Might  not 
those  memben  of  the  Church  of  England,  both  clerical  and  lay,  who 
sympathised  with  last  Thursday's  movement  in  Bristol,  make  a  new  depar- 
ture by  becoming  in  laige  numbers  memben  of  both  these  societies  ?  And 
would  not  Nonconformists  be  glad  of  their  co-operation  and  share  the 
management  with  them  ?  I  hope  and  believe  they  would.  Thus,  to  some 
extent,  would  be  realised  that  which  you,  yesterday,  pointed  out  as  the 
'sound  and  practical'  rule  by  which  last  Thursday's  'fraternal  greeting' 
must  finally  be  judged—namely,  '  to  agree  to  differ,'  and  yet  '  to  do  all 
good  that  can  be  done  by  joint  effort' — ^Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Edwabd  Gibdlbstonb,  Canon  of  Bristol  and  Vicar  of  Olveston. 

«  Canon's  House,  Bristol,  Ock  irih."       [From  the  Tmmb  of  Oct  20th.] 
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VII.— litfos  d!  fitter  W&akts* 

OUR  Baptist  friends,  eqtially  with  onnelvesy  share  the  enoomagement 
which  the  eYer-widening  openings  for  eyangeliitic  work  in  CSdnaars 
calculated  to  afford.  *'The  one  leadingcharacfceristicof  the  woik  during 
the  past  six  months,"  writes  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Jones,  missionary  at  Tsing  Chen 
Fn,  <<  has  been  the  exUnnon  which  has  quietly  hut  steadily  taken  place." 
And,  after  referring  to  the  necessity  of  adapting  modes  of  operation  to  the 
country  and  peculiarities  ot  the  people,  he  proceeds  :— *'  It  is  now 
getting  pretty  clear  that,  by  just  following  the  indications  of  circomstanoes 
in  applying  ourselves  to  the  work,  and  neither  going  too  fast  nor 
too  slow,  a  very  deep  and  extensive  work  has  been  set  going  around 
this  city  as  compared  with  formerly.  The  action  of  truth,  and  the 
operation  of  God*s  Spirit,  seems  to  demand  a  certain  unfetterodneBs 
from  u*  as  the  conditions  of  successful  action.  We  would  make 
the  wind  blow  just  in  the  direction  tM  thought,  and  just  with  the 
force  ice  liked ;  but  we  find  it  blows  as  it  lists — in  some  places  sinks  to  a 
calm,  and  in  others  rages  like  a  stonn.  We  plant  and  water  in  one  way, 
and  behold  I  it  is  in  some  other  place  that  the  seed  springs  up.  Truly  we 
'  know  not  which  shall  prosper,  either  this  or  that,' '  or  whether  they  both 
shall  be  alike  good.' " 

In  the  following  paragraph  the  writer  touches  upon  a  very  important 
feature  of  modem  missionary  enterprise — that  of  native  evangelistie  effort 
He  says  : — *'  The  employment  of  evangelists  by  this  mission  is  very  limited, 
because  many  a  man  may  do  evangelistic  work  most  effectively  on  a  voluntaiy 
basis  who  is  quite  unfit  to  be  subjected  to  the  trial  of  being  paid ;  and, 
moreover,  foreign  money  has  a  limit,  and  the  line  must  be  drawn  some- 
where. But  now  facts  and  events  have  themselves  drawn  the  line.  The 
number  of  converts,  learners,  adherents,  and  stations  has  itKlf  made  it 
impossible  that  we,  either  foreigners  or  foreign-paid  men,  could  visii  and  coa* 
trol  these  stations,  and  so  it  had  io  he  moved  onto  (he  ekaulden  of  Ike  it^hMr 
tial  native  memhersj  and  thoee  w^  had  gifts  for  evofngeUBaiion,  The  result  is 
that^  independent  of  the  foreign  mission,  there  are  numbers  of  voluntaiy 
evangelists  whose  services  are  in  continual  demand  among  the  new  leaxnenL 
They  invite  them  once  to  the  various  villages,  ikeg  provide  fbr  ihem  wMIs 
with  ihtmy  and  the  men  come  back  when  they  see  fit — and  so  the  woric  goes 
on  until  these  become  regular  stations  under  pastor,  elder,  and  deacon.* 
— [Baptist  Missionary  HeraldJ] 

The  following  statement  issued  by  the  Church  Miasionaiy  Society  will, 
at  the  present  juncture,  be  read  with  interest : — **  The  position  of  our 
missionaries  in  Palestine  has  been  a  trying  one  during  the  war  in  'EgjpL 
The  fjEUiatical  feelings  of  the  Mussulman  population  were  much  excited,  and 
they  did  not  shrink  from  openly  threatening  Europeans  in  the  streets  of 
the  cities.  The  Bev.  J.  B.  L.  Hall,  of  Jaffa,  wrote :— <  A  Modem  calne  to 
me  the  other  day  and  said,  **  I  am  a  Moslem,  but  I  am  your  friend.  I  wish 
to  tell  you  that  the  Imdm  has  several  times  told  the  Modems  in  the 
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Jianiia,  *  Ramadan  is  nearly  over.  Then  eat  for  a  week  and  get  strong,  and 
afterwards  we  will  go  oat  and  kill  every  Christian.' "  Twice  dnring  the 
last  ten  days  Moslems  have  come  np  to  me  in  the  open  street,  and  declared 
that  within  a  few  days  they  will  kill  me.  Notwithstanding  all  this  I  am 
convinced  that,  hnmanly  speaking,  safety  depends  npon  boldness,  and 
danger  is  sure  to  follow  any  show  of  fear,  for  they  are  essentially  cowards. 
But  we  are  in  the  Lord's  hands,  and  therefore  nc^ed  not  fear.  Oar  work, 
oar  lives,  oar  all  are  His,  and  to  Him  we  commit  them.' 

'^A  later  letter  from  Mr.  Hall,  dated  Aagast  Slsf,  states  that  the  Mussal- 
mans  had  been  *  entirely  cowed '  by  the  news  of  the  British  saccesses.  We 
trast,  therefore,  that,  with  the  decisive  victory  since  gained,  all  danger  may 
have  passed  away." 

Hindu  MrrHOLOOT,  Vbdio  and  Pubanic.  By  W.  J.  Wilkins,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  Calcatta.  Illustrated.  London:  W. 
Thacker  &  Co.,  87,  Newgate  Street  1882.  Price  10s.  6d. 
In  this  work  Mr.  Wilkins  has  produced  a  book  of  reference  on  Hindoo 
Mythology  sach  as  he  sought  in  vain  when  he  entered  on  his  missionary 
work  in  Calcutta.  It  gives  abundant  evidence  of  careful  research  and 
judicious  discrimination.  Considering  the  voluminous  materials  from 
which  selection  must  be  made,  it  is  brief ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  sufficient 
for  his  object  of  furnishing  a  hand-book,  in  which  missionaries  and  others, 
who  are  anxious  to  obtain  a  general  insight  into  the  subject,  may  find 
valuable  help.  The  book  is  not  controversial.  Mr.  Wilkins,  in  the  Pre- 
.  face,  thus  states  the  principle  which  has  guided  him  in  its  preparation : 
**  I  have  honestly  striven  to  keep  my  mind  free  from  prejudice  and  theo- 
logical bias,  and,  wishing  to  let  the  sacred  books  speak  for  themselves,  have 
refrained  from  commenting  on  the  passages  quoted,  excepting  in  some 
cases  where  explanation  seemed  necessary.  I  have  not  selected  those  texts 
which  describe  the  darker  side  only  of  the  Hindoo  gods,  nor  have  such  been 
altogether  suppressed.  Though  I  must  confess  there  was  much  met  with 
that  could  not  be  reproduced,  I  may  assert  with  confidence  that  an  honest 
efifort  has  been  made  to  give  a  truthful  account  of  the  things  commonly 
believed  by  millions  of  our  Hindoo  fellow-subjects.''  The  result  is  a  book 
which  may  be  read  by  Hindoos  without  causing  offence,  or  arousing  a  spirit 
of  antagonism,  but  which  will  supply  to  the  advocate  of  Christianity  useful 
materials  for  illastration  and  argument  in  contrasting  the  religious  beliefs 
of  the  masses  of  the  people  of  India  with  Christianity,  and  in  showing  the 
erroneous  developments  in  Hindooism  of  true  principles,  common  to  most 
of  the  religions  of  the  world. 

The  value  of  the  book  is  increased  by  numerous  illastrations,  and  by  a 
copious  index.  The  volume,  in  its  design  and  its  execution,  has  our  warm 
commendation.  We  congratolate  young  missionaries  in  having  accessible 
to  them  80  useful  a  vade  tmcwm^  wl4cb  is  moderate  both  in  size  and  ptio^ 
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1.  ORDINATION. 
Mr.W.  E.  Clarke,  having  completed  his  stadies  at  the  Western  College 
Plymouth,  was  ordained  as  a  missionary  to  the  Samoah  Islahiw^  South 
Pacific,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  September  13th,  at  Wedncebuiy 
Boad  Congr^ational  Church,  WalsalL  T^e  Bev.  T.  Hindsley,  pastor  of 
the  church,  presided,  and  offered  the  ordination  prayer ;  the  introdnctoiy 
services  were  conducted  and  the  questions  asked  by  Bev.  James  Bainton, 
of  West  Bromwich ;  Bev.  S.  J.  Whitmee,  F.RG.S.,  formerly  of  Samoa,  and 
now  of  Dublin,  described  the  field  of  labour ;  and  the  chaige  was  delivexed 
by  Bev.  Professor  Chapman,  M.A. 

2.  VALEDICTORY  SEBVICEL 

A  large  congregation  assembled  at  the  Weigh  House  Chapel  on  the 
evening  of  Tuesday,  September  26th,  when  a  valedictoiy  service  was  held 
in  connection  with  the  departure  of  a  laige  party  of  missionaries  to  stations 
in  China,  India,  and  the  South  Seas.  Mr.  C.  K  Mndie,  F.R.Q.S.,  presided, 
hupported  by  Bevs.  B.  Bobinson,  J.  0.  Whitehouse,  A.  Sandiacm,  and 
several  of  the  missionaries.  The  hymn,  ^'  0  spirit  of  the  living  God," 
liaving  been  sung,  the  Bev.  Alezandkr  Sandison  offered  prayer. 

The  Chairican  said  that  meeting  was  one  of  the  deepest  interest  to  all 
present,  who  were,  no  doubt,  personally  interested  in  mission  work,  and 
knew  the  blessedness  of  it  in  their  own  happy  experience,  and  therefore 
felt  the  deepest  interest  in  the  work  abroad.  They  were  accustomed  to 
speak  of  home  and  foreign  missions,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  Great  Master  of 
all  there  was  no  distinction  of  that  sort ;  to  Him  the  whole  world  was  one 
family.  The  brethren  present  were  the  messengers  of  the  churches.  Some 
of  them  were  going  to  old  fields  of  labour  and  some  to  new.  Might  it  be 
their  happy  privilege  to  know  that  their  work  should  redoimd  to  the  gloiy 
of  Christ 

Bev.  J.  0.  Whttbhousx  said  in  a  sense  the  London  Missionary  Societf 
had  a  flag,  and  on  that  flag  were  inscribed  eighty-seven  yean  ago  the  woid% 
**The  knowledge  of  Christ  among  heathen  and  other  unoilightened 
nations,"  and  it  was  for  that  one  object,  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  Christ, 
that  those  missionaries  were  going  forth.  They  represented  almost  eveiy 
mode  in  which  evangelistic  work  was  carried  on  in  great  citiee,  towne^ 
and  village),  by  discussions,  through  the  press,  by  education  in  elementary 
and  high-class  schools,  and  in  various  other  ways.  Mr.  Slater's  special 
work  at  Bangalore  was  to  gain  the  attention  and  win  for  Christ  the 
educated  men  who  had  cast  aside  their  heathenism.  He  would  also  engage 
in  training  native  teachers  for  the  ininistiy.  Mr.  Monk  Jonea  would,  at 
least  for  a  time,  be  occupied  in  the  higher-school  work.  Mr.  Dignnm 
would  go  to  Gooty  and  engage  in  evangelistic  work  among  the  maews 
MIbs  Brockway  would  be  engaged  in  school  work  at  Cuddapah.  Mi* 
Bowe  and  Miss  Hope  would  proceed  to  Hong  Kong.  The  Bev.  J. 
Sfidler,  who  went  out  iu  laOQ,  but  came  home  on  account  of  ill-health, 
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would  land  at  Amoy,  and  would  be  engaged  m  Chiktian  work  among  the 
heathen,  and  in  training  native  teachers.  He  would  be  accompanied  by 
Dr.  Palmer,  who,  two  years  ago,  went  out  to  Central  Africa,  and  he  would 
exercise  his  medical  art  as  a  means  of  gathering  the  people  to  receive  the 
seed  of  God's  Word.  Rev.  A.  Bonsey,  Dr.  Qillison,  and  Rev.  J.  Stonehouse 
would  go  on  to  Shanghai,  and  the  two  former  would  afterwards  go  up  to 
Hankow.  Dr.  Gillison's  station  was  600  miles  beyond,  in  the  western 
province  of  Sz  Chuen,  with  a  population  of  twenty-one  millions,  and  he 
would  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Owen,  who  had  been  at  Hankow  for  several 
years.  Rev.  W.  E.  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Clarke  were  going  to  Sydney,  and  then 
to  Samoa,  where  fifty-two  years  of  Chnstian  labour  had  piroduced 
wonderful  results.  The  idols  in  those  islands  were  utterly  abolished. 
He  would  have  under  his  care  fifty-eight  native  pastors,  about  800  church 
members,  and  5,000  attendants  at  Christian  worship. 

Rev.  J.  Ja-CKSON  Wbay  then  addressed  the  missionaries,  remarking  that, 
as  an  old  missionary,  he  knew  something  of  the  trials  and  joys  of  the 
missionary  life,  and  he  was  filled  with  a  kind  of  holy  envy  as  he  thought 
of  their  work  in  speaking  the  words  of  life,  and  of  the  Master  whose  pre- 
sence would  be  with  them  wherever  they  went. 

Rev.  C.  J.  C.  New,  of  Hastings,  then  offered  the  valedictory  prayer. 

The  Rev.  J.  Sadler  and  Rev.  Thomas  Slater  having  addressed  a  few 
farewell  words  to  the  friends  assembled,  the  Dozology  was  sung,  and  the 
Rev.  A.  Sandison  pronounced  the  Benediction. 


a  DEPARTURES. 

The  Rev.  J.  Sadler,  returning  to  Amoy  ;  Mr.  W.  S.  Palicer,  L.RC.S.I., 
appointed  to  Amot  ;  Rev.  J.  Stonehouse,  appointed  to  Shanghai  ;  Rev. 
A.  BoNSEY,  appointed  to  Hankow  ;  Mr.  T.  Qillison,  M.K,  CM.,  appointed 
to  Sz  Chuen  ;  Miss  Rowe,  returning  to  Hong  Kong  ;  and  Miss  Hofei 
appointed  to  HoNO  Kong,  embarked  for  China,  per  steamer  Glenavon, 
October  4th. 

The  Rev.  T.  E.  Slater,  returning  to  South  India  on  his  appointment  to 
Bangalore,  with  Mrs.  Slater  and  four  children  ;  Rev.  W.  Monk  Jones, 
api)ointed  to  Salem,  with  Mrs.  Jones  ;  Rev.  A.  A.  Dignuh,  appointed  to 
GooTY  ;  Mi>>s  Emily  Blomfield,  appointed  to  Calcutta,  and  JMias  Brock- 
way,  proceeding  to  Cuddapah,  embarked  for  India,  per  steamer  Eldorado, 
October  4th. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Clarke  and  Mrs.  Clarke,  appointed  to  Upolu,  Samoan 
Islands,  South  Pacific,  embarked  at  Plymouth  for  Sydney,  per  steanMtr 
Potosii  October  9th. 

4.  ARRIVAL  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Joss,  (^m  Madras,  SputU  India,  per  steamer  AsMm^ 
0(:Jobcr  4tli. 
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5.  BIRTH&  r 

Soon.— October  87th,  1881,  in  New  Qnines,  the  wife  of  Ber.  J.  Tait 
Scott,  of  a  son. 

Bbtbov.— August  17tb,  1888,  at  Hankow,  North  China,  the  wife  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Bryaon,  of  a  8on« 

6.  MARRIAQE. 

Clabkb— Alliitbon. — September  19th,  at  the  Independent  diapeS,  St 
Columb,  by  the  Bev.  Professor  Chapman,  M. A,  the  Rev.  William  Edward 
Clarke,  eldest  son  of  William  Qarke,  Esq.,  Qrantham,  to  Ellen,  eldest 
daughter  of  Thomas  Allanson,  Esq.,  Talskidd j,  St  Columb. 

r.  DEATHS. 

ScOTT.— July  13th,  in  New  Guinea,  the  infiEmt  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  Tait 
Scott 

Le  Mars. — October  18th,  at  Garstang,  Lancashire,  Cyril  Hamer,  iii£uit 
son  of  the  Rev.  E.  Le  Mare,  of  Salem,  South  India. 

8.   IN  MEMORIAM. 
Db.  Reid,  of  Hankow. 

By  the  death  of  Dr.  Arthur  G.  Reid,  on  16th  June,  the  Society  at 
Hankow  has  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  valued  iriends.  The  fint 
hospital  was  erected  in  1866,  and  owed  its  origin  and  successful  working 
for  several  years,  to  the  generous  and  gratuitous  services  of  our  deceased 
friend.  He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  institution  from  the  first,  and  by 
his  skilful  treatment  of  the  sick,  his  daily  unwearying  attendance  upon 
outdoor  and  indoor  patients,  and  great  generosity  in  the  treatment  of 
special  cases,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  widespread  reputation  which  the 
hospital  has  retained  among  the  Chinese  ever  since.  The  site  on  which 
the  present  hospital  (built  in  1873)  stands  was  presented,  at  a  cost  of 
Tla.  500  (;£150),  by  Dr.  Reid ;  and  the  plans  and  details  of  the  build- 
ings were  all  carried  out  under  his  directions. 

From  1866  to  1868,  and  again  from  1870  to  1875,  he  was  sole  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Mission  ;  and  not  only  rendered  all  this  voluntary 
service  to  the  Chinese,  but,  in  addition,  gave  his  most  valuable  profeasianal 
attendance  to  the  missionaries  and  their  families  free  of  charge, 

Mrs.  Henrt,  late  of  Tahitl 

Mrs.  Henrt  was  one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Society,  having  joined 
its  ranks  as  the  wife  of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Henrt,  of  Tahiti,  in  the  year 
1813.  With  her  husband,  she  returned  to  Sydney  in  1842,  and,  since  his 
death  in  1859,  continued  to  reside  there.  She  died  at  her  residence,  the 
Glebe,  on  the  29th  of  July,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five  years.  *<  Her 
end,"  writes  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Sunderland,  **  was  peace.  She  retained  a  bright, 
clear  memory  to  the  last  day  of  her  life.  She  was  much  respected  by  all 
who  knew  her,  an4  ^^  aurrounded  by  her  children  and  giandcfaildxen.^ 
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Mrs.  Heniy  always  retained  a  deep  interest  in  missionary  work,  and  never 
lost  the  perfect  command  of  the  Talutian  language,  one  of  her  last  acts 
being  to  address  in  their  own  tongue  the  native  teachers  destined  fur  New 
Guinea  during  their  brief  detention  in  Sydney.  For  her  to  live  was  Christ, 
and  to  die  is  gain. 

9.   LOSS  OF  A  MISSIONARFS  OUTFIT. 

The  Bev.  P.  Q.  Pxake,  who,  with  Mrs.  Peake  and  child,  embarked  at 
Marseilles  for  Mauritius,  on  his  return  to  Madagascar,  on  the  9th  of 
September,  had,  previous  to  his  departure,  shipped  his  goods  and  stores  on 
board  the  barque  (Jardinal  Donnet,  750  tons.  We  regret  to  observe,  from  a 
telegram  dated  Galle,  October  6th,  that  this  vessel  has  been  totally  de- 
stroyed by  lire  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Although  Mr.  Peake  had  effected 
an  insurance  on  his  property,  the  inconvenience  to  which  he  will  be 
subjected  cannot  but  be  considerable,  while  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  replace  articles  to  which  he  attached  a  personal  interest. 

10.  LETTEBS  FROM  MISSIONARIES^  16th  SEPT.  to  15th  OCT. 

China. — S.  E.  Meech,  Peking,  August  8th;  W.  Muirhead,  Shanghai, 
September  27th,  October  2nd,  5th;  Griffith  John,  Hankow,  July  Slst; 
T.  Bryson,  Hankow,  August  8th,  22nd,  29th ;  0.  Budd,  Ainoy,  August 
2nd  ;  J.  C.  Edge,  Hong  Kong,  August  30th. 

India. — ^W.  Johnson,  Calcutta,  August  26th,  September  1st ;  J.  £.  Payne, 
Calcutta,  August  26th  ;  W.  J.  Wilkins,  Calcutta,  September  2nd,  9th ;  G. 
M.  Bulloch  (Almora),  August  31st ;  H.  Coley,  Almora,  August  23rd, 
September  7th ;  G.  0.  Newport,  Madras,  September  9th  ;  W.  E.  Richards, 
Madras,  September  2nd  ;  M.  Phillips,  Madras,  September  3rd ;  B.  Rice, 
Bangalore,  August  26th,  September  9th ;  J.  R.  Bacon,  Cuddapah^  August 
11th  ;  J.  Duthie,  NagercoQ,  Sept  2nd,  12th. 

Madaqascab. — G.  Cousins,  Antananarivo,  August  25th ;  T.  Lord, 
Antananarivo,  August  22nd ;  J.  WiUs,  Antananarivo,  August  23rd ; 
R  Briggs,  Antananarivo,  August  22nd ;  R  Baron,  Antananarivo,  August 
9th  ;  J.  Pearse,  Fianarantsoa,  August  14th ;  A.  S.  Huckett^  Fianarantsoa, 
August  12th ;  T.  RowLmds,  Ambohimandroso,  August  12th ;  Dr.  Fox, 
Antananarivo,  August  19th. 

Africa. — B.  E.  Anderson,  Oudtshoom,  September  1st ;  A  J.  Gould, 
Cape  Town,  August  25ih ;  W.  Ashton,  Barkly,  August  3l8t ;  J.  Brown, 
Kuruman,  August  26th;  Captain  Hore,  Zanzibar,  August  14th;  Dr. 
Southon,  Urambo,  July  8th. 

West  Indies.— J,  Foreman,  Demerara,  September  23rd;  Mrs.  Clark| 
Jamaica,  September  7th ;  T.  H.  Clark,  Jamaica,  September  22nd. 

South  Seas. — E.  Y.  Cooper,  Raiatea,  June  9th,  Tahiti,  August  14th; 
A.  Pearse,  Raiatea,  June  9th,  July  22nd ;  W.  W.  Gill,  Rarotonga,  Jaly 
'2Sth ;  G.  A.  Harris,  Mangaia,  July  6th ;  J.  Marriott,  Samoa,  June  7th, 
10th ;  S.  Macfarlane,  Murray  Island,  August  16th ;  J.  P.  Sunderland, 
Sydney,  August  7th,  14th,  S4th,  25th ;  G.  Ptett,  Sydney,  August  19th. 
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COKTltlBUTtOKd. 


X. — CotttrilitttioBs. 

From  BepUmber  Uih  to  October  I3ih,  1882. 


LOXDON. 


F." 

10    0 

0 

;m •.••■••• 

10   0 

0 

A.  9.  DoTBi  Bm|>  •••«•• 

0 

T1i<M.  PenertT.  Bm|  . . . .. 

S    0 

0 

B«T.  J.  O.  Tan  Rijn   .. 

S    0 

0 

Mr.  Frederick  Thcak/or 
]leT.H.A.H«tchiMni, 
Ooiin]Mt4or«  ••■■••••  • 

1  10 

• 

T.JoAMOIM»,Esq,per 
▲.  J.DoT0tBaq 

s  t 

0 

Jno.  Pioeter,  Esq 

fl   s 

0 

''F.^^fbrChina 

0    6 

0 

OrmiekMmd.    Anx 

70  17 

8 

Crcfim,  AwlA.     Au. 

JtMM§h    Mtmoriel  Ch,, 
*»  UlUl 

17    • 
7    S 

• 
4 

•"•    *'JV»    •••••••■""•" 

Miekmmtd.  Au. ...... 

•  10 

1 

aumfitrdHM.  Work- 
Inc  Party,  IbrFmude 

10   0 

0 

COUNTRY. 
AUmtdi.     MlM  Smith, 
ftw    Mary    Alnwick, 
Banialore  (half-year)   J  10   0 

jonwf ,  ITMf .  OoUeetkm   til   0 

Bmmtkv.  B»gent  Street  It  10   4 

J|«<&.    Anx 04  17   0 

Percy    Ch.     Ladled" 

AaaoelatloB 1  10    0 

Ptr  JUe.  £.  A.    Wartham,  for 
IfatiM  Ttaekar,  OutUmpuh. 

F.M 10    0    0 

».Y 10    0    0 

mrminfkam.    Ami.... 400  It    t 

Harvey.     Emi.,     for 
MatlTC  Teacher,  India    1 11   t 

BUmifarS.    Anx t  It    0 

P«r  tU9.  E.  A,  WmrtKnm. 
Mr.Hobbc 10   0   0 

Brt4f.rd.   Anx HO   0    0 

Per  JIm.  /.  Oilwttmr, 
Collection  after  I^Hsture 
In 'Hut  fiont  'Wlls- 
drn  to  Bradford. ...    0    t    0 
R.D S    0    0 


Bridport 


8  11    1 


a,i0htoH.  Qaeen  Square 
Cong.Ch IS 


7    8 


BriMM"  .    .    . 

Anx l.«l    7    7 

Ladiea*  CommittP^. 
Mn.  Wethered,  tor 
Orphan  In  Mn. 
l«e'a  School,  Kaier- 
cuU    too 


Mwrtmon-Trmt 


IVaelMi. 


10  18  • 
1  11  0 
t  4  t 
lit 


PmrMmi.    Weet  Sticet  It   t   0 


Jbtcl«r. 


Anx fl    t  10 

Aox 


Collected  by 
MlaaBiU 1 


t  18 


CrfoMo^.        Utt'cmoor 
Chapel 41  It 


jr«l<A»>    A-vx. lU 

Smhi$0d.  W.  8.  Wallia, 


Btq. 


1    1 


Biactteft.  Mooat  Plena* 
antCh 7  It 


BmitOH 

A«x.... 


Xe«lh.    Am.. 


1  10    t 

1 

It    0 

It  11  1 

8 

7    t 

88 

7    1 

Oldham 
Head  Cong.  Ch It  14 


BtmemalU  {8t^f$.) 


8  It 


Nntport  {Man.).     Aux.  78  10 


4    t 


Jflnvlaw  Atvtl 

Cong.Ch.    18  18 

Legacy  of  the   late 
Mrt.  Mlra  Hampton  8)    0 


Worik  SkMdi.    Aux.  ..  11    8 


OrmMrk,    CoBg.  Ch...    8  M 


Ogfvr*.  George  St  Cha.  U  11 

Pmifntem 8    0 

TuiArii^t 


Ptfwkiry, 


1  14 


Ptywntt.  Mn  Bvaaa, 
Dor  ReT.T.H,  Hacker*! 
School,  Meyoor 1    t 


JteMMMteM.    Pack  Ch.  10  10 


JtocMiifr 1  17  I 

AiMlnMrfA  J>MHc(   ..  IS    1 


81.  AtUa.    Aux. IS  17 

Anx 


m 


4    7 


Seat  b*troti0k.         South 
diffeCh 80 


Beunthorp* 


1    1 


S  18 


11    0 


MahMmi 7  U 

M«rtofN«.    Aux 

SkirUfi    (SotU^ffMpeon). 
Alexandia  college   .. 

BpMhtg,   Aux. 

BrMh 


110 


0Mrfh  Odbi»*»ii— 

H.  T.  llrucc,  E«q 0  10 

|>o..  for  NatlT* 
Teacher,  South 
Seal •   0 


md.    Aux.  ....  It    1 

f 

Aux.   80   a 

t 

8  IS 

t 

aO.    Aux. ....  It  It 

t 

Joaeph  Craven,  Baq. .  89   0   0 
Do.,    IMvldeBd    oa 

Bead MIS   t 

W.L.B«atiag.Baq. .    tot 


9UbMM0  and  Idmmt 

■at    4  Hit 

AfidkaM.   Oeac.Ck. 

..    1  11   1 

IWywag.      17alim 
AnK,  ..r.......i*. 

...  is  0  t 

IViir#,    Aux.  ..a.... 

...  1«  IS    t 

fWtwy    

...    4    1    t 

...  18    8   4 

Bridge  8L  Aus.  ....  M    T   t 
WedaaBlMryBoadCh.tt   t   t 
ByeooftCh. 14  0  t 

Wtimomltk,    Otoveca 
8L •- 

tcr 

...  18  II    t 

nmBorWi   i 

...    S   t    t 

MniPottar,  for 


•   It 


St. 


.Mt  II    t 


yattoa-nadlir-  JUft.     A 
Friead,"8.C.''. Itt   t  t 


Cbrrit 
P*M<r«, 


WALES. 


Itt 


It    I    t 


SCOTLAND. 
EdaeatloaiJ 
aad  Zeaaaa  BtaaA. 
part  piuctedt  or  Ra- 
8aar,perMn.Leilia.    t  t  8 


Jhmim,   Aux.  to  Fern. 


Oapt  Ales. 
Btnchaa,  for  ladla  . . 

OiBifoar.      A     Thaak- 


8    t    t 

jr«nl»«M.  JoeephJoha- 
Bfeoa.liM tot   0  • 


Boriia.  nmr  MdbAwfk. 
ToaagMea'tChrietlaa 

AMOCtatlMI 1  II    t 

Ttr  Mt9.  E.  A.  Wmnkumt, 

Dunkeld »    <   * 

Dingwall »  »»   S 

Bhyaie 7   t  • 


IRELAND. 

9,    Kcvkhamu 

Dlridead,  for 


Tatis  AwKAifPBB  ft  SxwKBABD,  PrfBtMa,  87>  OUMWf  Itfa.  Umdfl^W.a 


